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PREFAOR. 


Tuis third yolume of our Commentary of the New Testament embraces 
-3t. Luke’s specimen of Apostolic History, and St. Paul’s grand summary 
oj of Apostolic Doctrine. To bring a satisfactory treatment of two such 
Zz) books into so small a compass is hardly possible. It can be scarcely 

possible, especially, to meet any high expectations in discussing the 

book of Romans in so brief a style, when we note that, while so many 

ponderous volumes have within a few years past been published giving 
_an Augustinian exposition, scarce anything has appeared in accordance 
with the views of the primitive Church of the first three centuries. Two 
more volumes of similar style and size will finish our work. Our trust 
is that the present and future volumes will be as favorably received as 
the previous, and our prayer is that the Divine blessing may render 


them an instrument of good to the Church and world. 


RARY 3,14,57 


BOTKIN 


Ollustrations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





ACCURACY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT GREEK TEXT. 


How the wide circulation of the copies of the New Testament docu- 
ments served as a check upon corruptions and forgeries we have illus- 
trated in our note upon Matt. i, 1. No ancient documents were ever so 
securely guarded, 

First. The public reading, weekly, of them was universally practiced 
in the Christian Churches. Thirty-five years after the death of St. John 
Justin Martyr says: “‘On the day called Sunday there is a meeting 
of all those residing in cities and the country, and then are read the 
memoirs (d7ouvetyara, reminiscences, records) of the apostles, or the 
writings of the prophets, as long as suitable. Then, when the reader 
nas finished his part, the president (mgoecrdéc) delivers an exhorta- 
tion to encourage the audience in imitation of these noble examples.” 
This, of course, presupposes that every Church customarily had a copy 
deposited in its place for use. The anagnostes, or reader, was a regular 
official, superior to the deacon. Private Christians, by the mere hearing, 
sometimes committed the sacred books to memory. So St. John, Rev. 
i, 3, ‘‘ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy ;” where the reader is in the singular and the audience in the 
plural. In the very first written book of the New Testament, 1 Thess. 
vy, 27, Paul says, “I charge you by the Lord, that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren.” So, also, he required un exchange of epistles 
(in Col. iv, 16) between Churches. Circular epistles, like Ephesians, were 
written to a circuit of Churches. John addressed the seven Churches of 
Asia. Authoritative documents thus coming from apostles, men of con- 
fessed inspiration, superior to the prophets of old, immediately assumed 
the rank of Scripture. So that 2 Peter iii, 16 gives the name of Scrip- 
tures to the writings of Paul. And thus the sacred canon arose, with a 
marked boundary line enclosing the apostolic documents and excluding 
all others. Isolated Churches, or sections of country, now and then 
mignt add the productions of some eminent character, as of Clement of 
Rome or Ignatius the martyr, but the great body of the Church omitted 
them. So that the canon of the New Testament had neither editors nor 
council decrees to select its books; they selected themselves, as we may 
say, and took their place spontaneously. 

Sreconp. The great apostolic Churches became safe custodians for the 
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New Testament books. They were safeguards against corrupters, herctics, 
and apocryphal writers. Thus could Tertullian challenge all cavillers: 
“Run through the apostolic Churches, in which the chairs of the apostles 
still preside, in which the authentic letters of the apostles are read, utter- 
ing the voice and representing the face of each. Is Achaia nearest you? 
you have Corinth ; if you are not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi, 
you have Thessalonica ; if in Asia, you have Ephesus; if in Italy, Rome.” 

Tuirp. The succession of pastors and dishops was a trustworthy conductor 
of a safe transmission of the true books. So against the heretic Marcron, who 
attempted to corrupt the Gospel of Luke: “‘ We have also the Churches 
fostered by John. For though Marcion reject his Revelation, yet the 
series of bishops in those Churches, reckoned back to their beginning, 
will rest upon John asthe author. In the same manner, also, the original 
of other Churches is known. I say, therefore, that the Gospel of Luke 
which we defend has been approved and established in those Churches 
from the time it was first published, and not in the apostolic Churches 
alone, but in all those which are joined in communion with them. But 
the Gospel of Marcion is unknown to most of them, and known to none 
who do not condemn it. . . . The same authority of the apostolic 
Churches will also sustain the other Gospels, which are equally conveyed 
down to us by them; I mean those of John, Matthew, and Mark.” 

Fourtu. The great multitude of Churches in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
was a security against collusion of any one set of Churches. Andrews Norton 
reckons that at a moderate calculation the number of Christians at the 
close of the second century would be three millions}. and supposing, as we 
safely may, one copy of the Gospels to every fifty Christians, there would 
be sixty thousand copies scattered over Europe, Asia, and Africa in dif- 
ferent languages. From these and other passages that might be quoted 
it is plain: 1. That the authenticity and purity of the sacred documents 
were held by the early Church as a life-and-death matter. 2. That 
apostolic Churches and bishops who first received the documents were 
the true conservators and historical conductors of them down to the 
next generation. 3. That by that generation, the era of the great writers, 
Tertullian, Irenzeus, Clemens, and others in various quarters of the globe, 
they were received as historically transmitted, universally received, and 
possessed of an exclusive Divine authority as the sole rule of faith. 
By all these checks the possibility of the acceptance of forgeries, 
apocryphal documents, and corrupted copies, was shut out from the 
proper historical Churches of the apostles, and so from the genuine 
Catholic Church.* 


* This Aistorical transmission must be distinguished from ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, The latter seeks to inculcate unwritten and unauthenticated dogmas 
upon the authority of a successional series of men. The former simply nses the 
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But in process of time another great danger arose, namely, errors 
and corruptions arising from the carelessness of transcribers. Befure the 
art of printing the art of the copyist formed a great profession. But 
the thousands of copies made by hand had no inspired transcribers. 
Hence in the progress of centuries a great abundance of variations have 
arisen, against which the only remedy is an extensive comparison of 
copies. 

When the art of printing made the multiplication of thousands of 
copies from a single impression possible, it was unfortunately the fact 
that the first copies printed from were far from being correct. This was 
true of Erasmus’ editions, from which our authorized English translation 
wag essentially derived. The business of comparing copies and attaining a 
pure text has become a biblical science, in which the names of Griesbach, 
Bengel, Wetstein, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles have 
become eminent. This purification of the original does affect some im- 
portant texts that touch upon both doctrines and morals, but not so as 
to disturb the foundations of our evangelical faith. These modifications 
are’ one of the foundations of the argument for, not a new translation, 
but a revision of our existing versiov. In such a revision, no doubt, all 
the great religious bodies that speak the English language could and 
shouid unite. 

It is a matter of solemn interest to look with our own eyes upon a 
Codex or manuscript copy of the sacred text fourteen centuries old. 
Such a copy is the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf in 1859 
in the Convent of St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai. Nearly as old is the 
Codex Alexandrinus, which was presented by Cyril Lascar, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Charles I., and deposited in the British Museum. 
The Codex Vaticanus is, perhaps, as old as either; it is in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, guarded by Papal jealousy to a great degree, from the 
examination of scholars. These are the oldest three in existence, being 
severally in the possession of the Greek, the Protestant, and the Romish 
Church. The entire number of manuscripts in existence is about fifteen 
hundred. Of these a number, and those the earliest, are written, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, entirely in capital letters, and are thence called 
uncials, The large majority are written in a small or running hand, 
and are thence called cursives, 

More important even than the various manuscripts are the early ver- 
sions of the New Testament. “From the first century to the fifth,” says 
Professor Stowe, “there are not less than ten translations, and they are 
certainly a wach better authority than the manuscripts which had no 


succession a8-an historical witness to the identity of an original writteu docu- 
ment; and this proof from succession has to be ecafirmed by the agreement of 
aumerous and widely distant copies. 
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existence until early in the fourth century.” Again, great aid is derived, 
especially in important texts, from their quotation by early Christian 
- writers from the first to the fifth centuries. ‘‘ There are,” says Professor 
Stowe, ‘‘some seventy-five of these writers, and their quotations are so 
numerous, that if every manuscript of the New Testament were lost, the 
substance of it could be reproduced from their writings.” From these 
three sources, the manuscripts, the early versions, and the quotations ct 
the early writers, we find ourselves assured that we have the text essen- 
tially pure as it came from the pens of the original authors. In our 
Cominentary we have noted those few passages only in which the sense 
is materially varied. 

The most important early versions are: 1. The Italic, ieaw, a Latin 
translation made in North Africa about fifty years after the death of St. 
John. Itseems singular that the first Latin should have been not made at 
Rome ; but this fact arose from the prevalence of Greek in that metrop 
olis. The Italic version was revised by Jerome about the year 381; and 
Jerome’s version, called the Vulgate, was not only the standard version 
for Christendom for a thousand years, but was most absurdly declared 
by the Romish Council of Trent of equal authority with the original ! 
The Vulgate is a version of great value, and all modern translations 
have been aided and influenced by its renderings. 2. The Peshito, or 
Syriac version, made about the same time with the Italic, in the language 
vernacular in Palestine at the time. It is in some respects the most 
valuable of versions, not only aiding to verify the meaning of the original, 
but serving to demonstrate the authenticity of the Sacred Canon itself. 


. 





THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY, 


1. The first verse of the book claims it to be by the author of the 
Gospel of Luke. 2. It was undoubtedly in the canon of Scriptures cf 
the apostolic Church, growing as we have above described. The Syriac 
translation of the New Testament, called the Peshito, made probably, 
cr at least commenced, before the canon was complete, contains Luke 
in its present position, 8. Eusebius places it as Luke’s among those 
books that were never disputed in the Church. It is quoted by the 
earliest Christian writers, as Polycarp, the Clementine Recogniticns, and 
the Churches of Lyons and Vienna. 4. It is expressly attributed to 
Luke by Irenzeus, who was the hearer of Polycarp, the hearer of St. John 
the Apostle. 5. It is connected with Paul’s Epistles (as was amply and 
ingeniously shown by Paley in his Hore Pauline) by the most striking 
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and obviously undesigned coincidences, showing with a most convincing 
power to the patient student the authenticity and genuineness of both. 
6. In its immense amount of connections with contemporaneous gevgra- 
phy and history it is forcibly confirmed as accurate by history, coins, 
and medals. 7%. The narrative of Paul’s shipwreck has been minutely 
examined by modern science, and all its details have been found completely 
true to nature and to the seamanship of the Mediterranean of Paul’s day. 
8. The internal'style has been closely analyzed by scholars, and found to 
confirm the sameness of the authorship of the Gospel and the Acts. And 
though there is an appearance of documents being used, and though the 
traits of Paul’s style appear in places, showing Paul to have furnished 
some matter, yet there is every appearance that the hand of Luke modelled 
the whole into one historical piece. No unhistorical work would have 
the slightest chance of standing such varied tests. 

The Book of Acts might be shown to be so bound by occult ties, such 
as no unhistorical books could exhibit, with both the Gospel of Luke 
and the Epistles of Paul, as to prove beyond any fair refutation even 
the truth of Christianity. Not only the authenticity of the documents, 
but the truth of the history, would appear in a light very difficult for 
the candid mind to resist. What is true of the Gospel history is true 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the historical and miraculous texture of the 
narrative is so interwoven; that it cannot be separated. Professor 
Fisher says, in his Supernatural Origin of Christianity, p. 24, that 
“ Holtzman shows that those individual touches in the evangelists’ por- 
trait of Christ, the marvellous conjunction of which produces the highest 
grade of historical evidence, have come to us in the closest, most indis- 
soluble connection with the narratives of miracles.” This argument, 
which requires detail to show its force, and is most convincing to.the 
scholarly mind, not only proves the authenticity of the document, but 
disproves the charge of dishonesty upon the writer. 





ITS PURPOSE AND PLAN. 


Luke’s professed object is to present to Theophilus, as a representative 
of the class of sincere inquirers into the origines of Christianity, a coun- 
terpart, a second volume to his Gospel. As the Gospel shows how Chris 
tianity was presented to the world in the person of Christ, so the Acts 
must show how it was founded in the world through the instrumentality 
of his chosen apostles and preachers. The book presents to the first 
view come irregularity of form. But’ as it is studied it seems to shape 
itself, as it were, into a half unconscious plan. Why some things are 
expanded and unfolded in all their particulars, and others are slightly 
touched or not touched at all; why particular individuals, as Paul, are 
minutely traced, and others, as the main body of the apostles, are but 
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named, seems at first difficult to be explained. Luke’s purpose being to 
give an idea how Christianity grew and expanded after the ascension, 
he seems governed partly by his amount of knowledge of facts—yet not 
so as tu be said to tell us all he knows—and partly by the importance 
of his topic—yet not so but that he omits many a point that we seem to 
ourselves tu need to know. 

The commencing and terminal points of Luke’s picture of the apostolic 
founding of Christianity are Jerusalem and Rome, the spiritual capital 
and the secular capital of the world. How Jerusalem was left and 
Judaism was rejected; how Christianity spread from Jewish limits to- 
ward world-wide dimensions; how in its regular progressive expansion 
the Roman capital was apostolically possessed and quietly held by Paul, 
and thus the heathen world mastered in its representative capital; and ~ 
now, even here in Rome itself, the taking of Gentilism is preceded by a 
rejection by and of Judaism, Luke tells in a narrative inflexibly progres- 
sive and symmetrical. The moment we catch this fair view we see that 
every paragraph of the book is in its right place. We see that the book 
has a single author. And when the story is told, it ends with a sudden 
gilence which admonishes every preacher who reads it promptly to stop 

when he is done. 

_ Two apostles are made to predominate, Peter in the former, and Paul 
in the latter part. The former part is far more Jewish, more emotionally 
_ spiritual, more miraculous, It is as if the full miraculous power of the 
Pentecostal outpouring gradually waned. The Divine seems purposely 
‘to recede, and leave the human more and more to its own free work. 
The extraordinary, as in the providence of God, gradually subsides to- 
ward the ordinary. 

The publication of Renan’s Life of St. Paul in our country has pre- 
sented in a popular form the theory of the learned German sceptic, Baur, 
in regard to this book. It claims that the early Christians were divided 
into two hostile camps on the subject of Judaism and Gentilism, with 
the flags of Peter and Paul at their opposite heads. The Acts is, then, 
claimed to be a semi-historical narrative written as late as the middle 
of the second century, with the purpose of conciliating the two parties 
by presenting the two apostles in a harmonizing position. James of 
Jerusalem, it is said, was bitterly hostile to Paul, and the Epistle of Jude 
is an invective against Paul’s followers, who are theyNicolaitans de- 
nounced in the Apocalypse. But, 1. This late date of the Acts of the 
Apostles is contradicted by the positive proof of its earlier existence 
above indicated. 2. Renan has no authentic proof, from any other source 
than Acts itself, that any great party strife existed between Judaism and 
Gentilism. He assumes, then, an attempt at reconciliation without any 
valid independent proof of any thing to reconcile. 3. Paul’s own account 
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of the degree and measure of the strife and reconciliation, as by him 
given in Galatians, (admitted by Renan to be genuine,) while adding 
new points, entirely accords with Luke’s, 4. Renan’s entire treatment 
of the character of James the Just is less extendedly, but even more 
intensely, a caricature than his treatment of St. Paul. 5. The absurd 
interpretations by which St. Jude and the Apocalyptist are made to 
write denunciations of the followers of Paul have no claim to respect, 
or even refutation, from biblical scholars. They do not present the 
prima facie plausibility justifying a serious extended notice. 6. If the 
Acts of the Apostles was an attempt to reconcile the followers of Peter 
and Paul, it is on the face of it more absurdly done than can be imputed 
to a writer of half Luke’s ability. If the book were so late a production, 
why were not Peter and Paul described as working heartily and extend- 
edly together, as did Barnabas and Paul? Why are Peter and Paul 80, 
little brought into full association, as little, in fact, as Paul’s own Gala- 
tians would suggest? 7%. No fierce partisan of Peter’s would be greatly 
conciliated by Luke’s cavalier abandonment of Peter at xii, 17, while 
Paul takes entire possession, as Dr. Schaff says, like the ascending sun 
before the receding moon. Luke’s narrative was quite as likely to offend 
as to conciliate. On the whole, we affirm that Luke’s purpose was simply 
and purely historical, and that Baur’s theory is entirely imaginary. 
Renan’s work, we may add, was amply refuted, before it was published 
in America, by Professor Fisher’s Essays on the Origin of Christianity. 


ITS CHRONOLOGY. 


The twenty-eight chapters of Acts cover a period, from the ascension 
to the close of Paul’s two years’ imprisonment at Rome, of about thirty 
years. As Luke, though giving internal measurements of time, does not 
mark his narrative with the dates of public chronology, only an approxi- 
mation can be made to the real time-periods of the book. By the con- 
nexion of his narrative with known history we are able to fix with an 
approach to accuracy four leading points: 1. The death of Herod 
Agrippa, Acts xii, 23; 2. The famine under Claudius, xi, 28; 3. The 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome, xviii, 2; 4. The entry of Festus upon 
his office. These furnish as respective dates the years 44, 45, 52, and 60. 
For the intervening events in Acts we can only estimate the probable 
times. We have given the apparent chronology in a series of Historical 
Notes in the course of our work. 
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BAUMGARTEN considered it a discredit to biblical science that it had fully con- 
fessed itself unable, down to his time, to discover any proper Plan of this 
Book, and so himself disclosed one which we consider the best outline that can 
be made, based upon our Lord’s words, i, 8. 

We might divide the work into two parts: the Local, i, 1—viii, 3, and the 
Itinerant, viii, 3-xxviii, 31. To the former part belongs the Jerusalem or 
Pentecostal Church; and to the second, the expanding or Missionary Church. 
In the former, we have the Church engaged in self-concentration and self- 
intensification; in the latter, unfolding herself in energetic diffusion of Divine 

uth through the world. : 

Another division is nearly that of the Rhemish (Romanistic) Testament into 
the Petrine Part, i, 1-xii, 17, and the Pauline the remainder. Under the first 
is included the acts of the deacons, as being but subordinate to the Petrine pre- 
dominance. And this is in many respects a suggestive division. 

We adopt Baumgarten’s threefold outline only ; the entire filling up is our own. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 





CHAPTER I. 
fE°HE former treatise have I 
4 made, O * Theophilus, of all 





@ Luke 1. 3.—d Mark 16. 19; Luke 


The Acts—The doings of the Apos- 
tles. This title, though older than any 
existing manuscript, and too early for 
any trace of its origin, was probably 
not given by Luke himself. It ap- 
parently expresses more than the real 
amount of the book, since little is said 
of more than two apostles, namely, 
Peter, who is the principal figure in the 
first twelve chapters, and Paul, who 
is the main subject of the remainder. 
Two chapters are more strictly the acts 
of the deacons rather than of the apos- 
tles. But as the Gospels could only 
give the do and teach (xv. 1) of Jesus by 
parts and specimens, (John xxi, 25,) so 
this book can give but partial samples 
of the apostolic acts, of which the 
doings of the deacons, being under their 
administration, are in some sense a part. 
Finally, some good manuscripts, omnit- 
ting both definite articles, read “Acts of 
Apostles,” which well fits the book. 





PART FIRST. 
4 THE PENTECOSTALCHURCH; 


OR, CHRISTIANITY WITHIN THE JEWS. 


CHAPTER I 


THE INTRODUCTION, 1-3, 

Luke's Gospel introduction explains 
why he wrote; the present explains 
how the Acts grows out of and is 
based upon the Gospel. This intro- 
duction, also, defines the ascension as 
the dividing point between the Gospel 
and the apostolic history. Thereafter 
the field is left to the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

1, The former treatise—Or narra- 


that Jesus began both to do and 
teach, 2 "Until the day in which he 
was taken up, after that he through 


9.51; 24, 51; verse 9; 1 Tim, 3. 16. 





made.-—Rather, did make. Began— 
To this word Baumgarten, followed 
by Alford, assigns a meaning some- 
what fanciful, yet pregnant with a rich 
truth. It assumes that the Gospel was 
Christ’s beginning of his mediatorial 
doings, and the Acts the great continu- 
ance: the former on earth, the latter 
in the heavens over the earth. The 
Gospel shows us Jesus terrene, the 
Acts, Christ celestial: the former as suf- 
fering, the latter as reigning. Hereby 
we see that our great Head, while al- 
lowing his Church to struggle amid 
trial and probation, does still overrule 
the whole; all to the good of his re- 
deemed and his own glory. This 
brings into view the great number of 
instances in the Acts in which the 
transactions of the Church below are 
ascribed to the Lord of the Church 
above. So Baumgarten: “He it is, 
for instance, who again appoints the 
twelfth witness, (i, 24;) who, after he 
himself has received the Spirit, sends 
him down from on high on his Church, 
(ii, 33;) who adds to his Church in 
Jerusalem, (ii, 47.) Ile itis who works 
miracles, both of healing and destruc- 
tion, in testimony to his apostles’ 
preaching, (iii, 6; iv, 10, 30; ix, 34; 
xiii, 11; xiv, 3; xix, 13.) To his dy- 
ing martyr Stephen he reveals him- 
self standing at the right hana of 
God, (vii, 55, 56;) his angel speaks 
unto Philip, (viii, 26;) it is his Spirit 
that caught him away, (viii, 39;) he 
appears to Saul of Tarsus, (xix, 5, 
27; xxii, 8, 26;) his hand established 
the first Church among the Gentiles, 
xi, 21;) his angel delivers St. Peter, 


wve. Thatis, Guke's Gospel. HaveTI}] (xii, 7, 11, 17;) his angel strikes the 
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hostile Herod, (xii, 23;) he again it is 
who appears to St. Paul in the temple, 
and commits to him the conversion of 
the Gentiles, (xxii, 17, 21;) to him the 
apostles and brethren address -them- 
selves on the occasion of the first mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, (xiii, 2, cf. v, 47;) 
to him are the infant Churches com- 
mended, (xiv, 23;) his Spirit prevents 
the apostolic missionaries from preach- 
ing in Bithynia, (xvi, 7;) he calls them 
by the voice of the man of Macedonia 
into Europe, (xvi, 10;) he opens the 
heart of Lydia and effects the first con- 
version in Europe, (xvi, 14;) he com- 
forts and encourages Paul at Corinth, 
(xviii, 9, 10;) he strengthens him in 
prison, and informs him of his journey 
to Rome, (xxiii, 11.) These interven- 
tions of Jesus, so numerous, express, 
and decisive, are a sufficient warrant 
for our regarding his ascension as 
essentially his really sitting on his 
throne. We are, therefore, fully justi- 
fied in ascribing all to his influence, 
even in those instances where, with- 
out any express mention of his name, 
we are referred to the invisible world. 
In this way, therefore, we must con- 
sider the conversion of the Samaritans 
by miracles, (viii, 6-12;) the restora- 
tion to life of Tabitha, (ix, 36-42;) the 
vision of St. Peter, (x, 10-16.) Andin 
like manner in those passages, also, 
where the Holy Ghost is spoken of as 
the efficient cause, as, for example, xiii, 2, 
we must bring before our minds thie 
Lord himself, for the Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of Jesus, cf. xvi, 6,7. And, also, 
in every mention of the name of God, 
a3 at xxvii, 23, we are to understand 
the person of Jesus, for, from i, 22, iv, 
30, we learn that God works by Him.” 
We recognise the fact thus beautifully 
expanded, but do not recognise it as 
implicitly embraced in this word began. 
Luke, we think, refers to this beginning 
as a great commencement; the continu- 
ance is implied in the word until; the 
termination is at the day in which he 
was faker up. Do and teach—His 
miracles, and his discourses authenti- 
cated by his miracles. 
HISTORICAL NOTE I—Aswe 


and also upon, Luke iii, 1, our Saviour 
was born under the reign of AUGUSTUS 
CESAR, who was sueceeded, when Je- 
sus was about seventeen years of age, 
by TIBERTUS. 

TrBeRIUS was the first of that line of 
imperial tyrants whose crimes hastened 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. It 
was during his reign that the manhood 
and ministry of our Saviour were 
passed, and in its eighteenth year took 
place the crucifixion. While his im- 
perial crimes were contributing to the 
dissolution of society the Pentecostal 
Church was rising, destined by the 
Divine hand to reconstruct the modern 
civilization of Europe and of our own 
America. About the period of Ste- 
phen’s rise the hand of one of the court 
favourites relieved the world of the im- 
perial monster, March 16, A. D. 36. 

CALIGULA, his successor, ruled four 
years, signalizing his reign by a series 
of fooleries and cruelties disgraceful 
to history. It is a fact which curi- 
ously illustrates his character, that, 
while his real name was Caius, yet his 
nickname Caligula (Little Boots) be- 
came his permanent historical appella- 
tion. One of his freaks was a project 
of requiring worship to be paid to his 
statue throughout the Empire. This 
brought him into a fearful collision with 
the Jews, who were ready to sacrifice 
their own lives in mass rather than 
commit an act of idolatry so heinous. 
So intense was the concentration of 
their minds on this subject that for 
the time being they forgot to perse- 
cute the Christians, and the Cliuurch had 
a period of repose. This emperor fell 
by the hand of an assassin, January 
24, A.D. 41, in the twenty-ninth year 
of his age. It was during the four 
years of this man’s imperial pranks 
that the most earnest man of any age, 
Saul of Tarsus, was passing through 
the solemn scenes of his persecution 
of the Christian Church, his conver- 
sion, his residence in Damascus and 
Arabia, and his return to Jerusalem. 
Such are the contrasts of history, (See 
Hist. Note Il at ix, 31.) 

2. He was taken up—The Rhem- 


have intimated in notes introductory to, | ish version has it, kz vss assumipted : 
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the Holy Ghost shad given com- 
mandments unto the apostles whom 
he had chosen: «3 ?To whom 
also he showed himself alive after 
his passion by many infallible 





proots, being seen of them forty | 


CHAPTER I. 
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days, and speaking ef the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God: 

4 And’ being assembled togeth- 
er with them, commanded them that 
they should not depart from Je- 
rusalem, but wait for the promise 





e Matt. 28. 19; Mark 16. 15; John 20. 21; chap. 
WW 41, 42.—d Mark 16, 14; Luke 24.36; Jolin 


20, 19, 26; 21, 1, 14; 1 Cor. 15. 6.—e Luke 
48, 49. —1 Or, eating together with them. 








that is, into heaven by God the Father. 
So the ecclesiastical phrases, The as- 
sumption of the Virgin, the assumption of 
Moses, to express their supposed resur- 
rection and ascension. Through the 
Holy Ghost—Richly dwelling in him- 
self; for in him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, and through 
its power he rose and ascended Had 
given commandments—Such as con- 
tained in verse 4. 

3. Showed himself alive—Glori- 
ously and repeatedly displayed him- 
self in’ his resurrection nature. In- 
fallible proofs—As Christ is the great 
miracle, so in him the resurrection is 
the central miracle apparent to men; 
and it was important, therefore, that 
this miracle should be sustained by in- 
fallible proofs. The evangelists re- 
cord nine appearances of Jesus. In 
regard to Jesus’ risen body, see note 
on Luke xxiv, 36. Forty days— 
Compare note on Luke xxiv, 44, 46. 

Between the Passover (when Christ 
was crucified) and the Pentecost were, 
‘nelnsive, fifty days; during forty of 
which the various showinys of himself 
took place, and the remaining ten days 
were the those days of verse 15. Forty, 
seventy, and one hundred and twenty are 
the three primal sacred numbers mul- 
tiplied by the decimal. See on verse 
15. Forty days according to Words- 
worth, on this passage, is the period 
indicating ‘‘a probation before some 
great cvent;” that is, the completion 
of some preparatory stage. Such was 
the fact with Moses before the giving 
of the law, Exod. xxiv, 18: xxxiv, 28; 
Deut. ix, 9; x, 10; with Hebrew spies, 
Num. xiii, 25; xiv, 34; with Hlias, 
1 Kings xix, 8; with Nineveh, Jonah 
iii, 4, And as the purification by the 
presentation of a male child in the 
temmvle reauired a period of forty days, 








so forty days was Jesus’ probation be- 
fore he was presented, Luke ii, 22; 
forty days his probationary temptation, 
Mark i, 13; and forty days his earthly 
resurrection stage before ascension. 
And this last forty days were the apos- 
tolic probation before the Pentecostal 
preparatories commenced. Things 
pertaining—Doubtless fully and clear- 
ly as their advancement in knowledge 
allowed,* yet not so successfully but 
that they asked the unwise question 
in verse 6. Kingdom of God-— 
Not that a large body of new teach- 
ings was given, but the kingdom of 
God was the topic of all he did sav 


I.—PREPARATORIES FOR THE PENTE- 
cost, 4-26. 

From among tlie events of the forty 
days Luke selects those only now 
which are preparatory to the great 
manifestation at the Pentecost. For, 
just as the section of the Gospel im- 
mediately sucveeding the introduction 
narrates the preparation for the ad- 
vent of the Son; so this section pre- 
sents the preparation for that great 
advent of the Spirit. Hence, we have 
here successively, 1. The command tu 
wait at Jerusalem for the Pentecost- 
al baptism, 4, 5; 2. The promise of 
the gift or charisma of power, 6-8; 
3. The ascension, which was the neces- 
sary condition of the Spirit’s mission, 
9-14; 4. The re-completion of the 
apostolic number, in order that the 
full twelve may receive the Pentecostal 
inauguration, 15-26, 

1. The waiting at Jerusalem, 4, 5. 

4. Not depart from Jerusalem— 
Though the disciples had already been 
in Galilee, and though Jerusalem was 
the most dangerous spot in the world 
for them, yet now they are there divine 
ly imprisoned by the Lord’s word. And 
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of the Father, ‘which, saith he, ye 
have heard of me. & & For John 
truly baptized with water; >but 
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ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence. 
6 When they therefore were comc 





fluke 24, 49; John ue 263 15. 26; chapter 


g Matt. 3. 11; chap. 11. 16; 19. 4.——A Joel 3. 18; 
chap. 2, 4; 11. 15. 











tnis for several reasons: 1. In Jerusa- 
lem Jesus had performed mighty works, 
had been rejected and slain, and just 
there it was fitting that his name 
should be first received and maintained ; 
2 In no place could the Pentecostal 
manifestation and other first displays 
of the power of the new religion so 
startlo the attention of the nation as 
at its theocratic capital; 3. As there 
the sacrifices had for ages been offered, 
and there the last sacrifice, namely, of 
the Lamb of God, so that was the true 
starting-point for the religion of the 
Cross. 4. All this accorded with the 
prophecy, Out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. Isa. ii, 3. 5. And 
finally, together they must stay in order 
that together they may receive the one 
Pentecostal unction. 

Promise of the F'ather—See notes 
on Luke xxiv, 49; John xiv, 16-26; 
xv, 28; xvi, 7-11. So called because 
predicted in the Old Testament as from 
God. See note on ii, 16; Joel iii, 1, 2. 

5. Baptized with the Holy Ghost 
—Under the old dispensation it was the 
law, the type, the ritual, and the shad- 
ow that were prominent, and the Spirit 
was in the background; under the 
new, reversely, all these retreat into 
the background, and the Spirit is pre- 
dominant. This is the dispensation 
not of the ritual but of the Spirit. 
Hence it must be inaugurated by a 
full and overwhelming manifestation of 
the Spirit, as the old was inaugurated by 
the physical splendour of Sinai. And 
if this dispensation be ever glorious in 
its realization, if it ever attain a latter- 
day glory worthy to be the antitypo 
of which the Pentecost was the type, 
it must be by the power of the Spirit 
poured forth upon men of the advanced 
culture of the future. Baptized—By 
a curious contradiction Lechler on this 
verse tells us that this baptism was an 
tmmersion, and yet on verse seventh 





calls it an outpouring. Now, no one 
would say that a shower, however 
copiously outpoured, immersed a man. 
Nor would the most inconsiderate rea- 
soner say that the person was plunged 
into the Holy Ghost. The element is 
applied to the person, not the person 
to the element. Nor does the Greek 
preposition ev, im, reasonably imply 
immersion. Thus, the Greek Septua- 
gint renders Ezekiel xvi, 9, “I washed 
thee with water, ev édat., and anointed 
thee én oil, ev eAaiw.” The Pentecostal 
baptism was certainly not by immersion. 
Not many days hence—Though the 
days of delay of fulfilling the promise 
were to be not many, yet why so many ? 
Why not the immediate charisma? 
The reasons may be several: 1. Their 
hearts must be trained by yet further 
experiences before they are fitted to 
become recipients of so wonderful an 
outpouring of the Spirit. Errors (like 
their question in verse 6) must be cor- 
rected; trials like the last departure 
of their Lord must be endured; hours 
of earnest supplication (verse 14) must 
be passed before their own hearts, 
minds, and wills are ready to co-oper- 
ate freely, fully, and energetically with 
the Divine Spirit. 2. As we shall soon 
illustrate, the tinal departure of the Son 
was a requisite conditicn before the 
advent of the Spirit. 3. As it was at 
the Passover that the crucifixion was 
to take place, so the founding of the 
new Church must in the Divine order 
be placed at the Perecost. An 
epochal event must have its epochal 
day. 

2. The gift of power, 6-8. 

6. Come together—Not a second 
assembling different from verse 4, but 
a furnishing of the apostles’ part at the 
same assembling. Therefore—In con- 
sequence of his assurance that a stupen- 
dous blessing was in wait for them, 
they are stimulated to inquire unitedly 
whether the restoration of national 
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together, they asked of him, saying, 
‘Lord, wilt thou at this time § re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel ? 
@ And he said unto them, 'It is 
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not for you to know the times or 


| the seasons, which the Father hath 


put in his own power. § "But 
ye shall receive * power, “after that 





i Matt, 24. 3.-—~< Isaiah 1. 26; Dan. 7. 27; Amos 
9, 11—~l Matt. 24.36; Mark 13, 32; 1 Thess. 5.1. 


m Chap. 2, 1,4.—20Or, the power of the Ioly 
Ghost coming upon you, —nLuke 24, 49, 





sovereignty to Israel is included in it. 
The kingdom—tThe independence and 
nationality which the Romans had 
taken from Israel. Unenlightened as 
yet by the Pentecostal illumination, the 
apostles speak more in the spirit of 
Jewish patriots than of heavenly-mind- 
ed Christians. They have full faith 
that Jesus is the Messiah; they doubt 
not that he has power and purpose to 
render Israel not only independent of 
Rome, but make her head of the theoc- 
racy or new kingdom of God and master 
of the world, and their inquiry is 
whether he will do it at this time. 

7. The times or the seasons— 
Without confirming, denying, or cor- 
recting their notion, postponing the 
right informing of their views to the 
Pentecost, Jesus gently reproves their 
impatience in regard to the time. He 
gives an admonition which Christians 
of all ages would do well to note. The 
attempting by prophetic calculations to 
tix the precise date of any future event 
reduces the Scripture to a mere fortune- 
teller’s manual. Few errors witha the 
limits of Christianity have been more 
dangerous or disgraceful in effect e1ther 
upon the credit of the Bible, or upon 
the mind of the individuals.—The word 
times here signifies the great cur- 
rent, and seasons the particular points 
or epochs of time. Put in his own 
power—A very striking expression, 
indicating that the Omnipotent re- 
serves for his own decision the great 
events of the world, and especially the 
world’s “last things.” God is his own 
zounsellor, and, like a wise sovereign, 
keeps his own secrets of state. Nay, 
more, the free actions of men being 
undecreed are intrinsically alternative, 
and able to proceed in either of diverse 
ways. See note on Matt. xi, 23, 25, 
and Rom, ii, 1-10; viii, 29, 30. Israel 
was able to accept Messiah-Jesus. 
And had all Israel been thus true vo 





her national mission, the Pentecostal 
outpouring would not have been con- 
fined to the precincts of an upper room. 
The latter glory would have forthwith 
filled the temple and the nation, and 
such would have been its wondrous 
manifestation of splendour and of power 
that Rome would have bowed the knee, 
and the fulness of the Gentiles would 
have been gathered in. Christ would 
have even seen the travail of his sou! 
and been satisfied. The consummation 
and the advent might have been has- 
tened by centuries, perhaps by millen- 
niums. The Father thus reserves 
the times and seasons in his own pow- 
er, in view of the contingencies 
of the world’s future events and 
courses. (See note ii, 1.) This reser- 
vation by the Futher is in striking har- 
mony with our Lord’s declaration in 
Mark xiii, 32, where not only men and 
angels, but even the Son, is excluded 
from a knowledge of the day and the 
hour. (See our note.) This declara- 
tion of our Lord furnishes the key-note 
for St. Paul’s témes and seasons, 1 Thess. 
v, 1, and other similar passages. 
Bengel remarks, however, ‘The 
thing itself is true, otherwise there 
would be no time for the thing.” True, 
it may be replied; but what the true 
nature of the thing is—that is, of the res- 
toration of the kingdom or nationality 
to Israel—our Lord stops not to ex- 
plain. It may be that the true ‘king- 
dom—the Church of God—is to be re- 
stored to the natural Israel only by 
his becoming a part of the true Israel. 
And this is implied by tho universal 
spread of the Gospel, described in verse 
8. Thus much is certain, that the 
New Testament contains not one ex- 
plicit literal declaration that the Jew- 
ish nation is to be so restored to the 
land of Palestine, or that Jerusalem is 
to be again the local head of the theoc- 
racy or kingdom of God. Neither 
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the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and °ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. 9p And 
when he had spoken these things, 
while they beheld, he was taken 
up; anda cloud received him out 
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of their sight. 10 And while 
they looked steadfastly toward heay- 
en as he went up, behold, two men 
stood by them tin white apparel; 
Ai Which also said, *Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into 
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Jerusalem nor the Jew is recognised 
as a distinct department or element in 
the new dispensation. 

8. But—Although the kingdom of 
your carnal hopes should be dismissed 
from mind, yet ye shall receive power 
which shall be the very essence of the 
true kingdom. This power should be 
first personal. As the coming of the 
Spirit of the Lord (Judges xiv, 6) 
strengthened the lower faculties of 
Samson so as to make him mighty in 
bodily vigour, so this coming of the 
Spirit should empower their higher fac- 
ulties so as to render them Samsons in 
soul. The power should, secondly, be 
organic, giving them the visible head- 
ship in the theocracy; placing them 
upon the twelve thrones of viceroyalty 
in the kingdom. Matt. xix, 28. Such 
was to be the compensation in place 
of their vanishing visions of national 
restoration. Witnesses—(See note 
on verses 21, 22.) Jerusalem... 
Judea... Samaria ... earth — Like 
the ever widening circles of water into 
which a stone has dropped, the Gos- 
pel should from its original center in- 
clude the whole earth in its circumfer- 
ence. These names trace the enlarging 
advances in beautiful climax. And so 
Jesus at the beginning designed a uni- 
versal reiigion. This was his last testi- 
mony before his ascension. Utter- 
most part — Parts as yet unknown 
tc that age, which future geography 
was to reveal, and the Gospel of 
Christ to cover. 


3. The Ascension—the necessary con- 


dition before the advent of the Spirit, 
9-14, 

Compare note on Luke, entire § 156. 
We assume that on Olivet, about a sab- 








bath day’s journey from the city, yet 
within the limits of the Bethany ter- 
ritory, took place this converse and 
departure. 

How truly the ascension of Christ 
was the preceding condition to the 
sending of the Spirit, we, in~ fact, 
learn by turning from the writings of 
Luke to the Gospel of John. So de 
the different evangelists supplement 
and confirm each other. The narrators 
are several, the truth is one. See our 
notes to John xvi, 6-11.—‘ The ascen- 
sion of Elijah,” says Baumgarten, 
““was as the flight of a bird, which 
none can follow; the ascension of 
Christ, as a bridge from earth to heaven - 
for all who will to ascend.” 

9. Taken up—Lifted up as the com- 
mencement of the movement. Out of 
their sight—The terminal fact. 

10. Two men—Men in form, angels 
in nature, or at least in office. So 
Luke xxiv, 4, calls the two angels at 
the sepulchre men, which were per- 
haps identical with these. May they 
not have been the two men who were 
with Christ upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, Moses and Elias? Stood 
by them— Without having visibly come 
there. White apparel—Their unseen 
approach, their white raiment, and their 
heavenly words, attested their super- 
natural character. 

11. Men of Galilee—Galilean men; 
a pathetic epithet now, sending back 
their thoughts to their origin and home. 
Stand. ..gazing—A fter Jesus receded 
from sight they stood a long while 
gazing into the vacant sky, their eyes 
longing to recover that loved form now 
henceforth translated. The angels’ 
words rebuke their distrust and ro- 
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heaven, tshali so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven. 42 *Then — returned 
they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey. 
13 And when they were come in, 
they went up ‘into an upper room, 
t Dan. 7. 13; Matt. 24. 30; Mark 13. 26; Luke 
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assure their faith. In like manner— 
This passage is an immovable proof- 
text of the actual personal second ad- 
vent of our Jesus. It is the same per- 
sonal, visible Jesus which ascended 
that shall come. The coming shall be 
in like manner with the going. A fig- 
urative or spiritual coming would 
clearly not be a coming of the same 
Jesus, and still more clearly not a 
coming im like manner. So in 
Matt. xxiv, 30, “‘They shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” See notes on that chapter. 
Very natural was it for these apos- 
tles to infer, what was not said, that 
they should see him during their own 
day instead of the day of their res- 
urrection. 

12. Mount called Olivet—Luke’s 
language here implies that Theophilus 
was unfamiliar with the locality. A 
sabbath day’s journey—About half 
a furlong less than a mile. ‘It would 
appear from the Talnudies that it was 
no violation of the sabbath day, while 
in the desert, to traverse the whole 
camp, which is believed to have been 
twelve miles square; nor was it unlaw- 
ful to walk through a city on that holy 
day, no matter how extensive it might 
be. But after the erection of the 
temple, sabbath locomotion seems to 
have been greatly circumscribed with- 
out the city. No one was permitted 
to go beyond the limits of the suburbs 
of the city on that sacred day—a dis- 
tance of one mile—and this seems to 
have regulated a sabbath day’s journey. 
Some have estimated it as high as two 
miles, and some, by way of accommo- 
dation, as low as seven, or seven and a 
half furlongs; but there\is no just rea- 








where abode both Peter, and 
James, and John, and Andrew. 
Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, 
and Matthew, James the son of 
Alpheus, and «Simon Zelotes, and 
yJudas the brother of James. 
14 These all continued with one 
accord in prayer aud supplication, 
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son to question the correctness of the 
ordinary estimate. The Jewish mile 
was composed of one thousand paces 
of five feet, or one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-six yards, and was 
therefore nearly one hundred yards 
shorter than our mile.”—Barclay’s City 
of the Great King, p. 69. 

Why does Luke mention that it was 
a sabbath day’s journey? Perhaps to 
identify the locality. But Chrysostom 
thinks Lecause. it was sabbath day; 
and Alford adds, perhaps in order to 
obviate the offence takey at its being 
a longer walk on that day. 

13. Come in—To the city. Upper 
room. Probably the same as the 
room of the Pentecost. Not, as some 
have supposed, in the temple, for the 
Jewish authorities would not have 
permitted so bold proceedings on thie 
part of the disciples of the lately 
crucified Jesus. (See note, ii, 1.) 

It accords with ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and seems in itself probable, that 
it was the same room where the Pass- 
over was celebrated, where Matthias 
was elected, where the Pentecostal 
effusion was bestowed, where the seven 
deacons were appointed, and where the 
first council of Jerusalem was leld. 
Abode—Rather, were abiding. That 
is, were customarily staying there as 
their special place of prayer. This no 
way contradicts Luke xxiv, 53, which 
simply asserts that they also constantly 
frequented the temple. On the cata- 
logue of apostles which follows, com- 
pare Matthew x, 2-4 and Luke vi, 
13-16. 

14, All continued—During the ten 
days to the feast of Pentecost. Prayer 
and supplication—The word suppli 
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with *the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with *his 
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cation, being wanting in some manu- 
scripts, is of doubtful genuineness. 
Prayer is the more general term, in- 
cluding all sorts of uttered or mental 
worship, whether of simply thanks or 
petition. Supplication is simply the 
ardent expression of our wants. With 
the women—Our minds naturally re- 
vert to the women from Galilee, who 
supplied the wants, watched the cross, 
and visited the sepulchre of Jesus. 
But as the phrase is simply with women, 
the article being omitted from the 
Greek, we cannot be absolutely certain 
that they are the same. It may simply 
mean that both sexes were present. 
Mary. (See note on Matt. i, 18.) 
Brethren. (See note on Matt. xiti, 55.) 
It is perfectly clear from this passage 
that these brothers of Jesus were not 
the samo with the apostles of the same 
name. The semi-scepticism with which 
they were animated in John vii, 3 
(where see our note) has passed away. 
The scenes, perhaps, of the cross and 
the ascension have sobered their spirit 
and deepened their faith. 

From the mount of the ascension, 
where their first dismay at the loss of 
Jesus was dismissed by the words of 
the angels, the apostles hasten with 
joy to the high place of prayer. In- 
spired with that measure of the Spirit 
once preparatorily breathed upon them 
by Jesus, instructed by the lessons of 
the forty days closed by the final 
ascent of the Lord, they now have 
attained a point at which they compre- 
hend their position and joyfully under- 
stand their duty. They know how 
they are to tarry at Jerusalem for the 
great baptism of the Spirit and the 
gift of power. (Verses 5, 8.) Then 
with what immediateness, continuity, 
and oneness of accord do they set 
themselves to prayer and supplication ! 
When men object that the powerful 
rush of the Pentecostal Spirit implies 
an unseemly overthrow of the free 
agency of this holy company, they for- 
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brethren. 15 And in those days 
Peter stood up in the midst of the 
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get with what devout persistence in — 
prayer their whole souls had been con- 
secrated to the occasion, so that their 


| clarified intellects, their inmost hearts, 


avd their eager wills were ready at the 
moment to co-operate with the fulness 
of the Spirit, so that the most perfect 
freedom, both of God and man, united 
in the blessed work. 

4. The recompletion of the apostolic 
number. Verses 15-26. 

On the apostolic number twelve, see 
our vol. ii, p. 81. As Jesus is now 
enthroned on high over the house of 
Israel, temporal and spiritual. so it 
befits that his viceroys (see our note 
on Matt. xix, 28) should in their com- 
plete significant number receive the 
unction of the Pentecostal Spirit. Ac- 
cordingly, we see (ii, 14) that the full 
twelve stand up on that occasion as the 
divinely recognised number. In this 
we recognise the full disproof of the 
opinion sometimes maintained, - that 
Paul, not Matthias, was “the twelfth 
apostle.” If the apostles in this elec- 
tion acted mistakenly and without Di- 
vine guidance, it was an act of most 
officions impertinence. and it is utterly 
unsupposable that Luke shonld record 
it in full as among truly apostolie acts. 
His closing assertion that Matthias was 
“numbered with the eleven apostles” 
no doubt expresses the permanent ac-. 
ceptance of the Church, even after the 
day of Pentecost. We do not hesitate, 
therefore, to reckon it as one of the 
preparatories for the Pentecost that tho 
organic number of the apostles should 
be complete. 

15. In those days—The ten days 
between the ascension and the Pente- 
cost. Peter stood up.—A fier his ter- 
rible fal, and his full restoration by Je- 
sus himself, (see John’s account in the 
closing chapter of his Gospel,) Peter 
resumes his place as eminent among 
his equals of the apostolic body. He 
has, indeed, no popish power to elect 
an apostle or a bishop, but he is leader 
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disciples, and said, (the number ° of 
nanes together were about a man 
dred and ‘twenty, ) 

46 Men and brethren, this scrip- 
ture must needs have been fulfilled, 
4which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before con- 
cerning Judas, ¢which was guide 
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in the process of election by others 
equally with himself. Names—For 
the persons bearing the names, which 
were probably enrolled upon some 
record. So Rev. iii, 4, ‘Thou hast a 
few names (for persons) even in Sardis 
which have net detiled their garments,” 
where, doubtless, allusion is- made to 
the Church record. (See note on iii, 16.) 
About a hundred and twenty—The 
hundred and twenty satraps, says 
Grotius, of a kingdom much greater 
than the realm of Darius. (Dan. vi, 1.) 
We rather think this number to be the 
apostolic twelve, multiplied by the 
Gentile or national én: just as the 
seventy deacons were the sacred seven 
multiplied by ten, and the forty days 
(see note on verse 3) are the sacred 
jour multiplied by ten. So the beast of 
seven heads has ten Gentile or national 
horns; and the commandments for ail 
-nations are ten. We suppose that the 
number of Christians in Jerusalem 
was larger than this; and very prob- 
ably this exact number was seldom 
present, but only about that named 
figure. Hence it is hardly too much 
to suspect that this about one hundred 
and twenty were an enrolled organic 
number hinted here by Luke to be 
symbolically representative of the 
whole Church of the Christian ages. 
(See ou Sacred Numbers, vol. i, pp. 
79, 105.) As such they received the 
pentecostal outpouring. (See note 
on ii, 1.) 

Peter’s First Speech—that to the one 

hundred and twenty, 16-22. 

16. Must needs have been ful- 
filled—The divine foresight, anticipat- 
ing what Judas would freely do, has 
provided for: and adopted it into its 
plan for its own conduct. 
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to them that took Jesus. 17 For 
fhe was numbered with us, and had 
obtained part of &this ministry. 
18 "Now this man purchased a 
field with ‘the reward of iniquity ; 
and falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out. 19 And it 
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Matt. xi, 25.) They must, therefore, 
accept it as no unexpected event, and 
act accordingly. Holy Ghost.. 
spake—The inspiring Spirit, perhaps, 
had a higher and broader meaning 
than David himself understood. 

17. Numbered — Chosen, counted 
and registered as one of the sacred 
twelve. Obtained part—Rather, re- 
ceived lot. Intimating that the apostolic 
office was no mere human choice, but a 
divine allotment. 

18, 19. These two verses we hold, 
in accordance with the opinion of Ol- 
shausen and others, to be not the words 
of Peter, but an explanatory parenthesis 
inserted inthe speech by Luke. Peter’s 
hearers might know all the circum- 
stances, but Luke’s readers might not. 
a note on verses 19, 20.) 

. Purchased a field—He did not 
sities the field in his own person. 
nor intentionally. He did it through 
the priests, by setting agoing the 
causes by which it became purchased. 
He hoped to enrich himself; he only 
bought a burial-ground for refugees 
like himself. So often our human 
thought attributes an effect back to 
an earlier cause or agent. So Joseph 
“laid the body of Christ” in the 
tomb through others’ hands. Matt. 
xxvii, 60. (See note on John iv, 2.) 
Burst asunder—Matthew says that 
Judas went and hanged himself. Luke 
here adds that he also fell, burst 
asunder, and his bowels gushed out. 
It is impossible for objectors to make 
out any contradiction here, for ail the 
circumstances may be true of the same 
person as successive items in the same 
event. Judas may have hung himself 
on some dizzy precipice, and “the rope 


(See note on | breaking may have let him fal!, break- 
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was known unto all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem; insomuch as that field 
is called, in their proper tongue, 
Aceldama, that is to say, The field 
of blood. 20 For it is written 
in the book of Psalms, * Let his 
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ing himself asunder on some projecting 
point of rock and crushing him at bot- 
tom by tle force of his fall. No one 
can say this was the method; but this 
hypothesis, at least, slows that there 
is no impossibility for both accounts 
to be true. (See notes on Matt. 
xxvii, 5-8.) But, it is asked, Why does 
each omit what the other states, pre- 
cisely as if he knew nothing of it? 
Matthew, we answer, like a rapid his- 
torian, intends only to mark his death. 
by suicide; Luke, whose account evi- 
dently intends to be incomplete, pre- 
supposing an abundance of circum- 
stances he does not narrate, is painting 
those opprobrious points in the traitor’s 
death which indicate the Divine abhor- 
rence of his wickedness. 

19. Known unto all—A bold ap- 
peal to public notoriety, indicating the 
full confidence of the writer in the 
public truth of the narrative. The 
crucifixion of Jesus, we infer, was no 
obscure event, but had made a wide 
and solemn impression on the minds of 
the people of Jerusalem. In their 
proper tongue—The Aramaic, or Sy- 
ro-Chaldaic. This was probably the very 
dialect in which Peter was speaking. 
He could not, therefore, have called 
it “their proper tongue,” for it was 
his own, nor would the name have 
needed translation. The words are, 
therefore, Luke’s, and intended for 
more distant readers. (See note above 
on 18, 19.) Aceldama...field of 
blood—As bought with the price of 
Jesus’ blood. 

20. For—Referring to David spake 
in verse 16. The distance of the refer- 
ence shows that verses 18 and 19 are 
Luke’s parenthesis inserted in Peter’s 
speech. Psalms—Peter here quoted 
Psa. lxix, 25, and cix, 8, both of which 
are considered by biblical scholars as 
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habitation be desolate, and let no 
man dwell therein: and, !His 
‘bishopric let another take. 
2 Wherefore of these men which 
have’ companied with us all the 


time that the Lord Jesus went in 





3 Or, office ¢-. charge. 








Messianic Psalms. That is, Christ is 
represented in those Psalms by his 
great type, the royal David, the psalmist 
himself. The psalmist’s words are, 
“Let their habitation be desolate, and 
let none dwell therein,” where, prob- 
ably, Ahithophel is really indicated 
under the plural them, which Peter ex- 
plains by rendering it his. So, haliiu- 
tion and tents meaning the same thing, 
Peter omits the last. In Psa. eviii, 9, 
the words in our English translation 
are, Let another take his office. The 
word bishopric is here capriciously 
used by our translators for the Greek 
of the Septuagint, éxzoxompv, overseer- 
ship. But though the application of 
these words to Judas is to be admitted 
by every believing Christian, and served 
to guide the apostles aright on this 
oceasion, yet this prophecy could not 
be conelusively used to convince a 
sceptic. Prophetic passages are divis- 
ible into two classes, namely, those 
which are explicit and demonstrative, 
and may be used to convince infidels 
of the divinity of the Scriptures; and 
those which can be used only within 
the Church, by her own interpreta- 
tion, to guide her own belief and 
action. The clause in the last-quoted 
psalm, Let another take his office, was 
proof to the present assembly that 
a successor was required in Judas’ 
apostolate. The promise of twelve apos- 
tolic thrones was originally made to 
include Judas; but another was to 
inherit that promise in his place, just 
as Gentiles inherit the Abrahamic 
promises. 

21. Wherefore —Since the place 
of the apostate must be filled. Men 
...with us-——The description implies 
that there were those besides the 
apostles, as, for instance, some of the 
seventy, who attended the ministry of 
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and out among us, 22 ™ Begin- 
_ ning from the baptism ot John, 
unto that same day that "he was 
taken up from us, must one be 
ordained °to be a witness with us 
of his resurrection. 

23 And they appointed two, 
Joseph called ? Barsabas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 
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24And they prayed, and said, 
Thou, Lord, 4 which knowest the 
hearts of all men, show whether 
of these two thou hast chosen, 
25 "That he may take part of this 
ministry and apostleship, from 
which Judas by transgression fell, 
that he might go to his own place, 
26 And they gave forth their lots: 
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Jesus closely enough to become apos- 
tles. 

22. Witness—See note on Luke i, 2. 
And this description of the proper 
requisites for an apostle implies, exter- 
nally, complete knowledge of facts 
and truths; and, internally, a firmness 
and faithfulness of adherence to Christ. 

23. They appointed two—That 
is, two were nominated, probably by 
common consent, and made to stand 
forth as candidates. Barsabas, the 
sun of an oath; not to be confounded 
with Barnabas, a son of consolation. 
Surnamed Justus —In compliance 
with the custom of having a Roman 
name in addition to a Hebrew one. 
Neither of these two candidates is else- 
where named in sacred history, a 
silence which they share with most of 
the apostles. Husebius says, on the 
authority of Papias, that Justus drank 
a cup of poison without harm. 

24. They prayed—Man proposes, 
but God disposes. The human part 
of the work was done in selecting can- 
didates; the Divine work remained of 
electing. Which knowest the hearts 
of all men—This phrase is a feeble 
rendering of a Greek single term, 
ka 0Loyvacta, heart-searcher. “Was this 
prayer offered to.Christ? He claims 
the prerogative of searching hearts. 
Rev. ii, 23. He was the true chooser 
of apostles. And he was customarily 
addressed, especially in Luke’s Gospel, 
by the title Lord, and-is styled Lord 
Jesus in verse 21. ‘The probabilities, 
then, are that the ascended Jesus was 
here invoked. Note v.1. Hast chosen 
—As if Christ’s choice were already 
made, and ths lot only reveals it. 

26. Part—The best readings would 
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substitute place for part here. And 
then we seem to have a sort of antith- 
esis. The new apostle elect must 
take place in the apostleship that Judas 
may go to his own place. His own 
place—Of the different interpretations 
of this phrase (which may be found in 
Clarke on tlie passage) but one possesses 
the slightest probability. Judas had 
fallen from what was not his place to 
go to the place which belongs to final 
apostates, hell. Kuinoel abundantly 
proves this by examples from Jewish 
classic and apostolic authors. Thus, 
upon Num. xxiv, 25, one Jewish writer 
thus comments: “ Balaam went to his 
own place, that is, Gehenna,” [hell.] 
The Targum on Kecles. vi, 6, says, ‘On 
the day of his death his soul descended 
into Gehenna, into the single place, where 
all sinners go.” St. Ignatius, in iis 
Epistle to the Magnesians, says, ‘‘ When 
things lhave come to an end there 
occur two ways, death and life, and 
each one will go to his own place.” 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, says of Peter, 
“ Waving suffered many labours, and so 
suffered martyrdom, he went to the 
due place of glory.” Thus every yer- 
son in this world of probation has. hés 
own place in the world of retribution ; 
a place made his own by his own con- 
duct and character. 

26. Gave forth their lots—Thew 
refers to the candidates, as the lots 
were supposed to belong to those who 
underwent their decision. Fora method 
of casting lots, see our note on John 
xix, 24. Grotiis says they put two 
tablets, inscribed each with a name, into 
one urn; and into another urn they 
put one table’, blank, and one inscribed 
with the word Apostle. They then 





26 
and the lot fell upon Matthias ; and 
he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
ND when *the day of Pente- . 
cost was fully come, *they 
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drew one from each urn, and the con- 
currence of the two decided the case. 

The choosing of rulers, both sacred 
and secular, by lot, was very customary 
in Pagan and Jewish history. In both 
cases it was doubtless done under the 
assumption that Divine Providence de- 
cided the lot. By lot David distributed 
the functions of the priests, (1 Chron. 
xxiv, 5,) and Moses assigned the in- 
heritance of the twelve tribes, Num. 
xxvi, 52-56. Calvin says, ‘When 
magistrates divide provinces, and 
brethren their inheritance, the lot is a 
thing lawful. Which thing Solomon 
doth plainly testify: The lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord.” The Moravians 

use the lot religiously; and Mr. Wes- 
- ley once adopted it from them. 

Ordinarily, when a lot is deposited 
in a receiver, the train of events through 
which every lot passes is, of course, 
as truly controlled by a succession of 
natural causes as any event whatever. 
This train of causes is, indeed, imme- 
diately out of sight, and uncontrolled 
by any conscious human will. But as 
no divine interference is any more 
likely to take place because the proc- 
ess is concealed from our eyes, so the 
practice of deciding sacred things by 
lot is superstitions and absurd. It is 
only when, as in the theocracy or as in 
this case, the divine guidance is as- 
sured, that the sacred lot can be used. 
Then it is an act of committing the result 
to God, who, in his supreme wisdom, 
secures the event to accord with his 
will, either by overruling the volition 
or the motion of the depositor, or by 
some physical interference with the 
movements of the lot itself. He was 
numbered— An arithmetical word. 
That the legitimate number was per- 
manently considered as filled is certain 
trom ii, 14 and vi, 2, where see notes. 
Paul, therefore, was not one of the 
twelve, but singly and alone the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 








The preparatories are now com- 
pleted, and the lapse of the due fifty 
days from the crucifixion brings the 
PENTECOST, 


CHAPTER IL 
II.—THE PENTECOST. 

1. The Advent of the Spirit, 1-13. 

1. Day of Pentecost—Thicre were 
annually three great feasts at Jerusa- 
lem which every male Jew was re- 
quired by the law to attend, namely, 
the Passover, the Pentecost, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Each of these 
had a twofold reference; one historical, 
and the other agricultural. Isracl was 
both a theocratic and an agricultural 
nation; and he blended the events of 
his theocratic history with the events 
of his agricultural year. Thus is com- 
memorated God’s merey both in the 
past and present. The God of the 
theocracy is thereby recognized as the 
God of nature. 

(1.) The Passover (a) commemc- 
rated the deliverance from Egypt by the 
hand of Moses, and (l) marked the 
earlier or barley harvest. It was con- 
tinued one week. Qn the first day the 
Passover lamb was slain, symbolizing 
the historical event, as detailed: in our 
note on Matt. xxvi, 2. On the morrow 
afterthe PassoverSabbath the priest was 
ceremonially, and with prescribed sacri- - 
fice, to wave a sheaf of the first-fruits 
of the harvest in token of acknowledg- 
ment of the divine bounty. And before 
this act neither bread, nor parched 
corn, nor green ears were to be eaten. 
(Exod. xxiii, 10-14.) It was rendering 
to the God who first delivered Israe} 
his thanks for the bounty of harvest. 

(3.) The Feast of TaBeRNACLES (see 
our note on John vii, 2) commemorated — 
the wanderings un the wilderness, and 
marked the final harvest, namely, of 
the vintage and the fruits. 

(2.) Between these two, seven weeks, 
or fifty days inclusive from the day of 
the wave-sheaj, was the Feast of PENTE- 
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were all with one accord in one 
place. 2 And suddenly there 
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came a sound from heaven as of 
a rushing mighty wind, and cit 
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cost, kept for a single day. From the 
seven weeks’ interval between it and 
the Passover it was originally called by 
the Hebrews The Feast of Weeks. But 
later it was called Pentecost, from the 
Greek words signifying /fieth, from the 
number of intervening days. It marked 
a second or wheat harvest. That it also 
commemorated the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai is not, indeed, said 
expressly in the Scriptures, and so is 
doubted by many biblical scholars; but 
we join with those who hold it as 
true: (a) because it was historically a 
fact that seven weeks did occur froin 
the leaving of Nygypt to the giving of 
the Law on Siuai; (») because some 
of the most eminent Jewish commen- 
tators so held; (c) because the anal- 
ogy of the other two great feasts re- 
quires a historical reference; and (d) 
because of the striking correspondence, 
yet contrast, between the giving of 
the Old Law by Moses and this giving 
of the New Law by Christ. The last 
day of the seven weeks, says Grotius, 
was the day of the given law, as is 
inferred from Hxod. xix, 1, 2, and was 
called on this account m3qn omaw: Lhe 
Feast of the Law. 

St. Jerome thus finely contrasts the 
two: “Kach law was made on the 
fiftieth day from the Passover; the 
one upon Sinai, the other upon Zion. 
At the one, the mountain trembled 
with a shaking of the earth; at the 
other, the house of the apostles. At 
the former, amid fiery flames and flash- 
ing lightnings there souuded a whirl of 
winds and a crash of thunders; at the 
latter, together with a sight of fiery 
tongues, there came a sound from heav- 
en as of a rushing wind. In the 
former, the blast of a clarion uttered 
the words of the law; at the latter, the 
Gospel trumpet sounded forth from the 
mouth of the apostles.” 

Wordsworth says: ‘From the end 
of Saturday, the sixteenth day of Ni- 
san, forty-nine days are counted; and 
the liftieth, or Feast cf Pentecost, alls 


on SuNDAY. It was the ancient bo- 
lief of the ancient Christian Church ” 
that the Pentecostal day was Sunday. 

All with one accord—The same 
one accord as in i, 14, of the same body 
enumerated ini, 15; namely, the about 
one hundred and twenty names repre- 
sentative of the New ‘Testament 
Chureh. This one accord beautifully 
and repeatedly emphasises the una- 
himity of heart and movement of 
this wonderful little condensation of 
Christianity. The they of this verse 
grammatically referring to this com- 
pany clearly negatives the addition of 
some imaginary Christians from the 
country at the feast, supposed by Al- 
ford and others. In one place—Not, 
as some suppose, in the Temple. (Sce 
note on i, 13.) Lad Israel, indeed, ac- 
cepted Jesus, (see note on i, 7,) thie 
Spirit, the fire, and the Shekinah (note 
on vil, 2) would no doubt have made 
their centre, as of old, in the ancient 
house of God. The miraculous tongues 
would have belonged not to twelve, or 
a hundred and twenty only, but to 
more than a liundred and twenty 
thousand. All Israel, the chosen seed, 
would have been Christ’s holy apos- 
tles. But Israel’s unbelief shut them 
out of the holy sanctuary, and so shut 
the sanctuary out to be sanctuary no 
more, but to be food for fire and ashes, 
aud left these, tle new chosen seed, the 
holy remnant, to inaugurate the Dis- 
pensation of the Spirit in an unrecog- 
uised ‘upper room.” 

2. Suddenly—tLven after the ten 
days’ prayer (note on i, 3) the mighty 
gift came unexpectedly to them, yet 
at the moment, doubtless wisely chosen 
by the Spirit, when their one accord 
with each other and with Himself was 
most perfect. From heaven—Not 
horizontally sweeping over the earth, 
but perpendicularly descending /rom 
heaven to the earth. Wind—not liter- 
ally a wind, but as such. Rushing— 
Literally, borne, that is, borne down by 
its own powerfil impulse. It—This 
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filled all the house where they were 
sitting. 3 And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like. as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of 
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it refers to the sound—the whole house 
was /illed by the divine reverberation. 

3. Unto them—To tlie “about one 
hundred and twenty” present. Cloven 
tongues—The tongues appeared, then 
settled one upon the head of each per- 
sor; each tongue being cloven, that is, 
undivided at the root, but flaring into 
several points at the extremity. By 
this terminal division was beautifully 
syrsbolized the variety of dialeet spoken 
by each tongue. 

Most commentators at the present 
day construe the Greek word rendered 
cluven to signify distributed ; that is, dis- 
tributed a single tongue to each indi- 
vidual. But the word usually signifies, 
not the distribution of several wholes, 
but the distribution of one whole into 
several parts; as, for instance, a pile 
of garments into the several articles. 
But here there is no one common 
whole or single mass of tongues to be 
distributed ; nor is there any common 
mass of fire back of the tongues to be 
divided or distributed off into single 
tongues ; but each tongue being a whole 
is distributed inte terminal parts. ‘The 
other rendering destroys the symbol 
by which the divided or terminally dis- 
tributed tongues indicate the miracu- 
lous variety of languages. 

Like as of fire—Nobt literal fire, but 
likeas tive. It was the phenomenal em- 
blem of the invisible Spirit; its divine 
essence, as it were, made visible. As 
Alford says, the sound was the Spirit's 
symbol to the ear, as the jive (and 
we may add the “shape like a dove,” 
Lake iii, 22) to the eye. It sat— 
What sat? Not the tongues, for that 
is plural; but plainly the quasi-fire 
just mentioned. in the tongue shape. 
What Luke means to say is that the 
Spirit tiself sab upon each head 
gave them utterance. The fire sat upon 
their heads; and, as if it burned down 
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them. 4 And ‘they were all - 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began ¢to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. 


19. 6; 1 Cor. 12. 10, 28,30; 13.15 14.2, &e, 


4, Filled with the Holy Ghost— 
This was the great faci of the Pente- 
cost; the great fact of the New Testa 
ment dispensation—the ADVENT OF - 
THE SPIRIT. 

Of this pentecostal sanctification we 
may remark: 1. It was a higher and 
purer endowment than the working 
of supernaturalisms, inasmuch as the 
Jatter does not necessarily imply even a 
regenerate character, and was mainly a 
transient and special provision for the 
establishment of the Church; while 
the former presumes a proximate con- 
formity to the heavenly image, and is 
the normal privilege of the truly faith- 
ful for all ages. Even in the divine 
nature, though every attribute be per- 
fect, yet holiness is pre-eminent over 
mere physical omnipotence. 2. Though 
the apostles before the Pentecost were 
holy after the less perfect dispensation 
of Moses, and so heirs of heaven, “it 
was by this outpouring that they were 
wrought to the higher, and doubtless 
highest, sanctity of the new dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. 3. This sanctitica- 
tion was not merely sovereign or arbi- 
trary from God, but consequent upon 
the entire self-consecration intimated 
in our note on verse 14. The freedom 
of man and of God co-operated in the 
same blessed work. Man's self-conse- 
cration is the condition, God's sancti- 
fying gift is the consummation. This 
Sanctification is a source of spiritual 
power higher, because holier, than even 
miraculous power. (See our notes on 
Matt. v, 8, 48.) A fuller discussion 
would belong to note on 1 Thess. v, 23. 

Speak with other tongues—In 
other languages than their native. 
Spirit gave them utterance—The 
miraculous Spirit shaped their articula- 
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In regard to the nature of this mi- 
raculous gift, we dismiss at onee the 


into the depths of their souls, they | rationalistic solutions that dony the 


were filled with the Moly Ghost. 


miracle. Such are the hypotheses that 
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it was simply a more fluent and ec- 
static style of utterance; or, with 
Baumgarten, that it merely implied 
that their tongues, formerly instru- 
ments of the flesh, were now organs 
of the Holy Ghost. Still worse is the 
assumption of others, that the Chris- 
tians who spoxe were really Persian 
and other foreigr. Jews, and that a 
storm just then happening brought 
Strangers to the place, who took the 
speakers to be mere Galileans miracu- 
lously speaking in foreign languages! 
On tke other hand, we may dismiss 
the ultra-miraculous view that the 
apostles were at this time endowed 
with the permanent power of speaking 
in a variety of languages to enable 
them to preach the Gospel to the dif- 
ferent nations of the carth. Of such 
a permanent gift there is no valid 
proof cither in the New Testament or 
in early Church history. And for 
most of the nations of the Roman 
world the Latin, the Greek, and the 
Hebraic were a sufficient supply of 
dialects. 

The ordinary supernaturalistic in- 
terpretation among commentators is, 
that each one of the disciples in turn 
spoke a single foreign language; so 
that the various foreigners were suc- 
cessively addressed, each in his own 
language. Our readers may still pre- 
fer that view, as it is maintained with 
great unanimity by all modern schol- 
ars; but to our own mind, we are 
obliged to confess, it is beset with dif- 
ficulty. By most audiences such a mir- 
acle would be considered very equivo- 
eal, if not complete counterfeit. How 
could foreigners and strangers be abso- 
lutely sure that the speakers were gen- 
uine Galileans? JTlow be convineed 
that each man had not learned his part 


and so wasa deceiver? We can scarce. 


consent that this great primordial 
eveut should receive so inadequate an 
explanation. 

Now it is remarkable that a form 
of expression is thrice used which 
emphasises the marvel upon the hear- 
ing rather than the speaking. Verse 3. 
They ‘ were confounded because every 
man heard them speak in his own 
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language.” As if the hearing by every 
man in his own language was simul- 
taneous, and produced ‘by the same 
speaking and speaker. Verse 8. ‘‘ How 
hear we every nan in our own tongue?’ 
The we and the every man simultane- 
ously hear their native language ut- 
tered. Verse 11. “ We do hear them 
speak in our tongues.” The marvel 
plainly is that each Galilean speaker is 
simultaneously heard by each auditor 
in his own native-born dialect. The 
speaker’s organs furnished the vocality, 
which the Spirit shaped, and, as it 
were, translated into cach hearer’s na- 
tive tongue. 

And this conception was by no 
means unknown to the Jewish Church. 
Tradition held that by such a poly- 
glottal miracle the self-same vocality 
at Sinai was so divided and articulated 
as to be audible and intelligible to 
every man of all the seventy dialects 
of the world. (See our note, vol. ii, p. 
105.) So Wetstein quotes Rabbi Jo- 
chanan as saying, “ Whatever word 
goes forth from the mouth of God is 
divided into seventy languages.” And 
Mechilté, commenting on the word 
“voices” in Hxodus xx, 18, says, 
“How many were the voices? They 
heard each according to his own capac- 
ity.” Jochanan also says, ‘‘There 
went forth an witerance, and it was 
divided into seventy words in sevcnty 
languages; since all the nations heard, 
each hearing the word in the lunguage 
of his own nation;” words singularly 
identical with Luke’s! Rabbi Tanchu: 
ma says upon Deuteronomy v, 23, “Said 
Moses, Thou hast heard how the 
utterance went forth to all Israel, to 
each one according to his own abil- 
ity, old men, youths, boys, sucklings, 
women.” 

That this polyglottal miracle actually 
took place at Sinai we lave no Scrip- 
ture proof; nor, perhaps, as a literai 
historical fact, did the Jewish doctors 
affirm ite They simply clothed in phys- 
ical form the sublime conception that 
God's law speaks, irrespective of na- 
tional or racial boundary lines, to every 
human intelligence. Yet, as Christian 
| baptism reeognises and perpetuates tp 
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the new dispensation a later institute 
of the Jewish Church, being a physical 
form of the conception of sanctifica- 
tion, so the Pentecostal miracle was an 
appropriation of one of the divine 
thoughts of that same Jewish Church. 
The Divine Spirit lere, as in many 
other cases, appropriates existing con- 
ceptions to valid and perinanent uses. 

This, it may be said, not wisely, 
would be, not a miracle of tongues, but 
amtracle of cars. But the miracle, as we 
understand it, and as the Jewish Church 
conceived and described it, interposed at 
the initial point, namely, at the tongue; 
it truly articulated the vocality, and 
its result only reached the ear with its 
marvellous effect. Just as the fiery 
tongue, a unit at the root, is divided off 
into a variety of terminal points, so does 
the vocality, which is one and simple 
at the start, divide off into a variety of 
articulations. It is as if the Spirit 
tongue impregnated the fleshy tongue, 
like a soul, and flung off the various 
dialects from its flaring points. And 
that surely was not a miracle of ears, 
but a miracle of tongues. 

The miracle did not certainly consist 
in putting into the brain of each speaker 
a complete miraculous knowledve of a 
new language, so that he could select 
from its entire vocabulary the term 
fitted to the thought. That, Alford 
says, not much too strongly, would be 
an inconceivable and monstrous viola- 
tion of man’s cerebral and mentalnature. 
When God made the dumb brute re- 
prove the prophet Balaam, he did not 
bestow upon the animal the soul of 
a man to understand human language. 
He simply shaped the words in the 
inouth of the brute, so that, phenom- 
enally, ‘“‘the dumb ass spake.” And 
this the divine power could as easily 
do as shape the name of “Sam- 
uel’ in the air for the hearing of 
the boy prophet. Nor in either case 
does it follow that the miracle was 
solely upon the ears, but a miracle in 
the utterance, reaching the ears in its 
realization, Nor in either case was 
there a “ mistake,” (as Lechler in Dr. 
Schaff's Lange says,) nor a “mere 
thinking that they heard,” but a 
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reality, and a true hearing of a true 
utterance. 

By this view of the case, 1. We have 
no equivocal miracle which » combina- 
tion of impostors might simulate. 2. We 
have a miracle pregnant with a divine 
idea, symbolizing the power with 
which God’s voice finds an auditory in 
every human conscience. 3. We have 
confirmed the parallelism of the in- 
auguration of the Pentecostal Gespel 
and the Sinaitic Law. 4. We havea 
clear symbol of the universal diffusion 
of the one true religion. 5. Wehavea 
type not only of the reparation of the 
confusion of Babel by the bringing the 
intelligence of all nations into the re- 
ception of one utterance, but a type of 
Edenic unity in the bringing all back 
to the one primitive God-formed lan- 
guage of created Adam, in whom all 
the race was embodied. 

What is here said refers, of course, 
to the Pentecosta! miracle alone. The 
power of that primordial miracle was 
never fully repeated. Secondary Pente- 
costs occurred at Samaria, (Acts viii, 
14-17,) at Cesarea, (Acts x, 44-48,) and 
at Ephesus, (Acts xix, 2-7;) but the first 
power grew fainter and fainter, and the 
gift of tongues became less and less 
marked, as at Corinth, by its original 
attributes. 

Since our writing of the above the 
following paragraph has appeared in 
the (London) Quarterly Review, com- 
mencing an article on Islam, by Im- 
manuel Deutsch: 

“The Sinaitic Manifestation, as re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, has become 
the theme of a thousand reflections in 
the Talmud, and the Hageadzh gener- 
ally. Yet, however varied their nature, 
one supreme thought runs through 
them all, the catholicity of Monotheism 
in its mission to all mankind. Ad- 
dressed, apparently, to a small horde 
of runaway slaves, the ‘Law’ was in- 
tended, the Doctors say, for all the chil- 
drenof men. ‘Why,’ they ask, ‘was 
it given in the desert and not in any 
king’s land?’ To show, it is answered, 
that even as the desert, God’s own 
highway, is free, wide open to all, so 
are his words a free gift to all. The 
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5 And there were dwelling at Je- 
rusalem Jews, devout men, out 
of eyery nation under heaven. 
6 Now *twhen this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came togeth- 
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Law’ was not given in the stillness 
and darkness of night, but in plain 
day, amid thunders and lightnings. 
Indeed, the Law itself had been offered 
to all nations of the world before it 
came to [Israel] the ‘chosen’ one. 
But the other nations, one and all, had 
turned to some one special national 
bent, or mission, with which one or 
the other of these commandments 
would have interfered, and so they de- 
clined them all. As for trembling 
Israel, had they not accepted the 
‘Law’ that self-same mountain would 
have covered them up, and that des- 
ert would have become their grave. 
But, the legend continues, when this 
Law came to be revealed to them in 
the fulness of time, it was not revealed 
in their tongue alone, but im seventy: 
as many as there were nations counted 
on earth, even as many fiery tongues 
leap forth from the iron upon the anvil. 
And as the voice of the ‘Law’ went 
and came, echoing from Orient to Occi- 
dent, from heaven to earth, ‘all men 
heard and saw.’ They lieard the voice, 
and to each it bore a different sound: 
to the men and the women, tlie young 
and the old, the strong and the weak. 
Tn that self-same hour God’s majesty 
revealed itself in its manifold words 
and aspects: as Mercy and as Severity, 
as Justice and as Forgiveness, as Grace 
and Peace and Redemption. And 
through the midst of all these ever-vary- 
ing sounds and visions there rolled 
forth the Divine word, ‘Iam the ever- 
lasting Jehovah, thy God, one God!’” 

5. Dwelling at Jerusalem—Some, 
perhaps, only during the interval from 
Passover to Pentecost to enjoy both 
feasts. But the Greek word for dwell- 
ing implies permanent residence. 

“The (present) Jewish population 
has been variously estimated from three 
to five thousand. ‘The number varies, 
no doubt, from time to time, since 
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er, and were * confounded, because 
that every man heard them speak 
in his own language. 7 And 
they were all amazed and mar- 
velled, saying one to another, Le- 


2 Or, troubled in mind. 








many of them are pilgrims, who come 
and go in a very uncertain manner. 
Few of them, comparatively, are natives 
of the country. The majority of them 
are aged persons, who repair to the 
holy city to spend the remainder of 
their days, and secure the privileges of 
being buried in the valley of the Kedron, 
which, as their traditions assert, is to be 
the scene of the last judgment. Others 
of them are those who come hither to 
fulfil a vow, or acquire the merit of a 
pilgrimage, and then return to the 
countries where they reside. Among 
them may be found representatives of 
every land, though the Spanish, Polish, 
and German Jews compose the greater 
number. Like their brethren in other 
parts of Palestine, except a few in some 
commercial places, they are wretchedly 
poor, and live chiefly on alms contribu- 
ted by their countrymen in Kurope and 
America.” —Haekett’s Bib. [.. p. 229. 

This poverty of pilgrim residents 
goes far to illustrate the so-called 
“community of goods” of the first 
Jerusalem Church. Every nation 
under heaven—‘ I would like to ask 
those,” says Erasmus, “‘ who deny there 
is any hyperbole in Scripture, if they 
think there were any English or Scotch 
at the Pentecost.” But Grotius in- 
geniously identifies all the races named 
as being branches from the “sixteen 
grandsons of Noah, from whom all na- 
tions were descended.” Luke clearly 
uses these plirases of wide universality 
with a feeling that all the world was 
here represented. 

6. Noised abroad—Literally, when 
this sound occurred ; not the rumour of 
the event, or the loud voices of the 
speakers, but the sound from heaven, 
in verse 2, 

1. Marvelled—The expressious of 
emotion on the part of these spectators 
are reiterated very emphatically. Con- 
founded, expresses thei: firs mental 
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hold, are not all these which speak 
‘Galileans?  & And how hear we 
every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were born ? 9 Par- 
thians, and & Medes, and " Elamites, 
and the dwellers in ‘ Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea, and * Cappadocia, 





¥ Chap. 1, 11.—g Ezra 6, 2; Dan. 8. 20.—A Gen. 
lu, 22; Dan. 8, 2.—7 Gen. 24. 10; 1 Chron. 19. 6. 


in Pontus, and Asia, 10! Phryg- 
ia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of ™Libya about "Cy- 
rene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, Ei Cretes and 
Arabians, we do hear them speak 
in our tongues the wonderful works 
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perplexity at the apparent confusiou of 
the scene; amazed, their emotion at 
the miracle; marvelled, their wonder 
at the wonderful thoughts expressed 
from a source so extraordinary. 

8. Wherein we were born—The 
tongue of the country of their birth. 
A Persian Jew understood Persic, an 
Egyptian one Coptic; just as an Ameri- 
can Jew knows English, and in addi- 
tion perhaps the vernacular Hebrew or 
Aramaic. 

How shall we consider the house 
such as to admit so large an audience 
as this one hundred and twenty, 
three thousand devout hearers, and, 
perhaps, five hundred mockers? We 
may figure an eastern structure (see 
fig., vol. i, pp. 121, 326) so built as 
to enclose a square central area, lined 
with galleries looking in upon the area 
from the four sides. The gathering 
crowds, called by the supernatural 
sound, fill the area and galleries; and 
from the most elevated gallery we con- 
ceive Peter as addressing the whole. 

9-11. To give a view of the above- 
expressed universality, Luke now 
spreads out a map of: Israel’s wide 
dispersion. And Israel’s dispersion is 
the type of the Babel dispersion of the 
race, inasmuch as these Pentecostally- 
gathered sons of the dispersion are 
here to represent all nations. 

Luke’s survey commences with the 
tareast. Parthia, Media, and the Elam- 
ites embrace areas of the old Persian 
empire, where Shalmanezer, king of 
Assyria, settled the ten tribes at the first 
captivity. Westward thence is Meso- 
potamia, (note on vii, 2,) whence came 
ancestral Abraham, and where Nebu- 
chadnezzar settled the victims of the 
captivity. Luke’s western progress 
brings him home to Judea. Turning to 





the north-west, he ranges through five 
of the provinces of Asia Minor. By a 
sudden southern descent he arrives at 
Egypt, the seat of the old Pharaonic 
captivity, where large numbers of Jews, 
especially under the first patronage of 
Alexander the Great, had settled and 
flourished. Rome represents Europe. 
The strangers are the residents there 
of Abrahamic faith, whether Jews by 
birth or proselytes. The regular plan 
of his map then seems finished, but he 
adds the Cretes and Arabians as a sup- 
plement too important to be omitted. 
Why in this catalogue of countries, 
whose natives wondered to hear their 
dialects here spoken, Judea should be 
enumerated, is an unsettled question 
among commentators. The manuscripts 
admit no doubt of the true reading. 
The opinion of Alford, that it is named 
because it lay in Luke’s route west- 
ward; of QOlshausen, because Luke 
speaks from his stand-point at Rome; ot 
Bengel, Meyer, and others, because the 
dialect of Galilee was different from 
Judea, are all rejected by Dr. Gloag, 
who agrees with Hackett, that it was 
because Luke would enumerate ail the 
dialects spoken. But what Luke is 
really enumerating is (verse 8) the | 
countries of those who wondered to hear 
their dialect spoken by Galileans in 
Judea. This could, apparently, have 
been surprising to a Judean solely be- 
cause the Galilean dialect was different 
from the Judean. But by our view of 
the nature of the miracle the difficulty 
disappears. That from the utterance 
of the same speaker one should hear 
Persic, another Coptic, and another He- 
brew or Aramaic, would be as wonder- 
ful to the Judean as to the Persian. 
11. Wonderful works of God— 
When the human spirit, wherein resides 
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of God. 
amazed, and were in doubt, saying 
one to another, What meaneth this ? 
A3 Others mocking said, °These 
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CHAPTER I]. 38 
42 And they were all | men are full of new wine. 14 But 


Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
lifted up his veice, and said unto 
them, 
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man’s susceptibility to the religious 
emoticns, is breathed upon by the Di- 
vine Spirit. and awakened into ecstasy, 
it may call the poetic powers into 
astion, and evolve itself in the psalm. 
And if the man be endowed with the 
gift of genius, his psalm, like those of 
David, may be a permanent gift of God 
to his Uhurch. HKven among our Aryan 
ancestors a few of the hymns of their 
Rig-Veda, or Psalm-lore, evince that 
there were even with them some faint 
breathings of the blessed Spirit. Minds 
less endowed, when awakened to re- 
ligious devotion, rather avail them- 
selves of the strains of their greater 
predecessors than succeed in producing 
psalms of pure and perfect originality. 
This present passage confirms the idea 
that Mary’s Magnificat (Luke i, 46) was 
improvised and uttered in a spiritual 
ecstasy. And the Magnificat may be 
read as furnishing some idea of the 
nature of these raptured Pentecostal 
utterances. 

Besides these strains in Luke’s first 
chapter, the New Testament age was 
not inspired to furnish any permanent 
_ psalmody to the sacred canon. There 

is nothing in the New Testament cor- 
responding with the Psalms in the 
Old. The prose narrative, epistle, and 
prophecy, ending in the semi-poetic 
Apocalypse, were all that the Church’s 
discerning of spirits could recognise as 
entitled toa place in her new Scriptures. 

13. Others mocking—Those who 
asked What meaneth this? spoke in 
solemn sympathy with, as well as 
amazement at, the scene. But there 
was another quite different set, who 
have had their like in all generations, 
of worldly, irreligious mockers. The 
former class are said to be wil; that is, 
all the devout foreign residers in Jeru- 
salem; while these others are moro 
likely to be Palestinian Jows, either 
profane in character or bigoted Judaists, 
and so hostile to Christianity Out of 








sympathy, they were perbans unsus- 
ceptible of receiving the supernatural 
impression. 

New wine—The must, or unfer- 
mented juice of the grape, which was 
a very luscious wine and not intoxi- 
cating, but only exhilarating. It is 
true that the grapes of the year had 
not been gathered, so that real new 
wine could not yet have been made. 
But there were processes by which the 
fermentation could be prevented, and 
the must be preserved through the 
year. One method was to boil it, (see 
note on John ii, 3;) another was to 
put it into a perfectly tight cask and 
submerge the cask entirely in water 
for forty days. The fact that the must 
was only exhilarating seems to indi- 
cate that even these mockers did not 
see enough in the one hundred and 
twenty such ecstasies as to suggest a 
charge of complete drunkenness. Kui- 
noel quotes a Greek line which de- 
scribes a minstrel as “ exhilarated with 
must singing the sports of the Muses.” 
Though the Pentecostal brethren were 
exulting with joyous rapture, yet was 
every thing done ‘decently and in 
order.” 

After the mockers had fully exhibited 
their folly, the miraculous tongues be- . 
came silent; and, from the mass of the 
hundred and twenty, Peter stood forth 
as vindicator and spokesman for the 
whole. With the eleven—Who, 
heretofore undistinguished in the body 
of believers, now stood forth as wit- 
nesses, (verse 32,) to sustain the testi- 
mony of their orator. Lifted up his 
voice—Jijted, because the audience 
he addressed was vast, and, however 
silent, needed a fulness of voice to be 
reached. After a graceful defensive 
exordium Peter proceeds to answer 
their question, (verse 12,), What mean- 
eth this ? 

2. Second Speech of Peter—that «at 
Pentecost. 14—41), 
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Ye men of Judea, and all ye that 
dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words: 
15 For these are not drunken, as ye 
suppose, Pseeing it is but the third 
hour of the day. 16 But this 
is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Jocl; 1% ¢ And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith 


God, "I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh: and your sons and 
* your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men thall-see 
visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams: 18 And on my 
servants and on my handmaidens I 
will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit; ‘and they shall prophesy: 





1 Thess. 5. 7.—g Isaiah 44, 3; Ezek. 11. 19; 
Bs. 97: Joel 2. 28,99; Zech. 12. 10; John 7. 38 





14, Men... dwell—Of course, during 
the Pentecost the men of Judea were 
gathered tc the capital. We have, in- 
deed, present several classes of persons 
more or less mingling — Palestinian 
Jews, foreign Jews, devout residents, 
and mockers. 

15. Not drunken—Base and pre- 
posterous as their ribaldry was, Peter 
replies with a most elevated calmness 
of denial. The third hour—Hight or 
nine o’clock, the Jewish hour of morn- 
ing prayer, when none but profligates, 
as no one supposed these to be, were 
drunken. 

I. Peter's first answer to the question 
of verse 12. 16-21. 

This is the predicted inauguration 
of the Church of the Spirit, 16-18; by 
wonderful omens is heralded this nota- 
ble day, 19-21. 

Peter is now not only an expounder 
of prophecy, but an empowered and 
inspired prophet. His comment, and 
even his variations, are of an equal 
authority with the original text. 

16. This is that—This wonderful 
manifestation is the (or a) fulfilment 
of the ancient predictions of the proph- 
ets, especially of Joel ii, 28-32, that 
the age of the Messiah should be the 
dispensation of the Spirit. This in- 
augural effusion is the earnest, never- 
theless, of future still more widespread 
and powerful effusions which are yet 
to be—the characteristics of the last 
days. 

17. The last days—This phrase oc- 
curs many times in both Testaments 
with somewhat different meanings. 
What the lust duys are somewhat de- 
pends uvon what are the antithetical 
first days. In the Old Testament, the 


hap. 10. 45.—s Chap. 21. 9,7? Chap. 21 4, 
ses 9,10, 11; 1 Cor, 12. 10, 28; 14.1. ; 





Old Testament dispensation being the 
first age or days, the last days were the 
days of the Messiah, or the Christian 
dispensation. Such is the meaning 
here. All flesh—Not upon a few 
priests and prophets alone, but upon 
all ranks and classes; not for one race 
alone, but inherited by all nations. 
Prophesy ... visions... dreams-—The 
Pentecostal. Church inaugurated by 
this effusion was a charismatic Church 
Yet the signs and gifts here predicted, 
being really attendants upon the per 
son of Jesus, commenced at his ap- 
proaching advent. Note on Matt. i, 20. 

After a long withdrawal of miracle 
and sign, the Baptist’s birth was an- 
nounced by a vision of Zachariah’s. 
Our Saviour’s birth was heralded by 
the dreams of Joseph, the vision of 
Mary, and that of the shepherds. 
Simeon, Agabus the Apocalyptist, and 
others, prophesied. All these were in 
essence concentrated in the Apirit’s 
power bestowed at Pentecost. 

18. My servants...my handmaid- 
ens—The words in the Old Testament 
signify servants or slaves, male and 
female; and the meaning is, that the 
Spirit shall condescend to the lowest 
rank. But Peter, ina true New Testa- 
ment spirit, inserting the my, elevates 
them into God’s servants and hand- 
maids. 

19, 20. Before this notable inaugura- 
tion day there should be a series of 
wonders, and after it should follow 
the offers of grace and mercy. By 
verse 22 it appears that these signs 
and wonders are attendant on the per- 
son of Jesus. They are the accessory 
wonders of that central wonder, the ~ 
incarnation. 
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“19 ‘And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs in the 
earth beneath; blood, and fire, and 
vapour of smoke: 20*The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before that 
great and notable day of the Lord 
come : 24 And it shall come 


to pass, that ¥ whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved, 

22 Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you «by 
miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God: did by him in the 





Joel 2. 30, 31.—v Matt. 24. 25; Mark 13, 24; 
Luke 21. 28. 





19. Wonders in heaven—The an- 
gels appearing in the sky to the shep- 
herds; the descent of the Spirit, dove- 


like, from heaven at Jesus’ baptism; | 


the voice from heaven, John xii, 28; 
the Pentecostal mighty rushing as of 
wind from heaven. In the earth-— 
Birth and miracles of Christ and his 
apostles, and especially Christ’s resur- 
rection. Blood—The wonderful blood 
at the crucifixion. Fire—The open- 
ing wonder of the Pentecost. Wapour 
of smoke—At the darkness and earth- 
quake of the crucifixion. 

20. Sun... darkness—At the Sav- 
iour’s death. loon... blood—The 
optical effect of the miracle of dark- 
ness. Yet physical wonders are but 
the visible signs and indexes of the 
spiritual and moral movements in the 
kingdom of God. And all these won- 
ders had their type in the manifesta- 
tions at Sinai. Again, Sinai and Pen- 
tecost are antithesis to each other. 
Notable day—Tilustrious day, accorc- 
ing to the Septuagint. The Hebrew may 
mean terrible day. Both were ‘true. 
The same day has a bright and a dark 
side to it; the stern old prophet gives 
the dark side as for-God’s enemies; 
the serene apostle gives to these Pente- 
costal hearers the side of brightness 
and promise. Nevertheless, for the 
persistent mockers (verse 13) the dark 
side remains true. Day—The pro- 
phetic passage quoted by. Peter comes 
to a point upon this very day; and 
the question (verse 12) What imeaneth 
this? is answered. 

21. Shall be saved—And this for 
his listeners the truest glory of the 
notable day. It is a day of an offered 
Saviour, and ull these signs are procla- 
mations of a day for men to repent, 





w Rom, 10. 13; Joel 2, 32.—e« John 3, 2; 
14. 10, 11; chap. 10. 38: Heb. 2, 4, 





and accept him of whom the prophets 
spake. 

Il. Peter's second answer to the ques- 
tion of verse 12: This effusion is shed 
Sorth from the crucified and risen Jesus, 

22-33. 

Jesus, wickedly slain, has risen, (22- 
24,) as is proved by David’s prediction, 
(25-28,) as interpreted by Peter, (29- 
31,) and confirmed by witnesses, 32. 
Therefore from the risen and ascended 
Jesus this effusion is shed forth. Which 
is the full answer to the question. 

Sustained now, both by the Pente- 
costal miracle and its confirmation by 
prophecy, Peter is emboldened to assert 
and maintain by further prophecy the 
great miracle which proves Christianity 
true—the resurrection of Jesus—and 
that resurrection enables him ‘to ex- 
plain the Pentecostal miracle. 

22. Yemen of Israel—The orator at 
this point seems to collect his strength 
and begin anew. He addresses them 
by their noblest title of Jsrael, as if to 
show that it is from no want of love 
or respect that he lays upon them 
firmly the charge of being the slayers 
of Jesus. Jesus of Nazareth—Pity 
that our English translators, and so 
our English speaking Christendom, had . 
not retained the true literal terms, 
Jesus the Nazarene. We shouid have 
more clearly felt the power of the 
prophecy in Matthew ii, 23; and we 
should more constantly recognise the 








‘inspired magnanimity with which the 


early apostles gave the key-note of 
glorying in the cross of that name 
Approved of—Sanctioned by. Mlira- 
cles... wonders... signs—As prophe- 
sied in 19-21. And of course to the 
believers in genuine prophecy there 
need be no difficulty in believing real 
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midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know: 23 Him,” being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, 7ye have 


taken, and by wicked lands have 
crucified and slain: 24 > Whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death: because it was 





y Matt. 26. 24; Luke 22, 22; 24. 44; chap. 3. 18; 
4, 28,—z Chap. 5. 30. a Verse 32; chap. 3. 15; 
4.10; 10. 40; 13. 80,34; 17.381; Rom. 4, 24; 8.11; 





1 Cor, 6.'143-15. 153 2 Cor. 4. 14; Gal. 1-1; 
Eph. 1. 20; Col. 2.12; 1 Thes. 1.10; Heb. 13. 20; 
1 Peter 1. 21. 





miracles. Ye yourselves also know 
—It was but little more than fifty days 
since Jesus lived on earth. The de- 
vout foreign Jews had, doubtless, all 
been at the Passover, and witnessed, 
and in some degree shared in the cruci- 
fixion; and most knew Jesus and his 
miracles as eye-witnesses. But of the 
dwellers of Jerusalem the knowledge 
of Jesus’ works and participation in 
his death were matters that Peter 
could safely charge. : 

23. Determinate—This Greek par- 
ticiple is derived from a noun sig- 
nifying boundary line; hence, the 
determinate counsel is the well-defined 
counsel, the definite counsel, namely, 
his counsel that Christ should redeem the 
world by voluntarily dying for it. The 
term counsel in Greek, BovAy, is the word 
from which our words volition and will 
are derived, but signifies a counsel or 
decree. Wicked hands—The best 
reading omits have taken. For with 
wicked hands the preferable reading is 
with the hands of lawless men. ‘They 
had used the instrumentality of a Gen- 
tile (without law, Rom. ii, 12) sol- 
diery for the deed. The apostle dis- 
criminates with delicacy between the 
act of God and the act of man. 
Ile is no fatalist or predestinari- 
an. The delivery of Christ was His 
act; the wicked slaying was their re- 
sponsible act, foreseen by the fore- 
knowledge of God. There were thou- 
sands of ways in which Christ could 
have died without being obliged to 
these wicked hands for its accomplish- 
ment God needs not any man’s sin. 
But God selected that point in human 
aistory where the most wicked men 
were ready to show how far wicked- 
ness could go, to place his consenting 
Son at the post of duty and death. 
Hence, he was holily delivered by God’s 
counse, but wickedly slain by wicked 
Nands. Aud now, graceful and reswe%- 





ful as is the style in which our apostle 
has addressed these men, he firmly 
reveals to them, in the light of proph- 
ecy and well-known fact, that they 
have committed the greatest crime in 
human history. See note on iy, 28, 
and Rom. viii, 29, 30. 

24. Whom God hath raised—Now 
comes the great sequel to this cruci- 
fixion—the resurrection. The listeners 
knew the crucifixion; the apostles, as 
Peter will assure them, (verse 32,) knew ° 
the resurrection. But first he will 
prove it by testimony infallible, namely, 
testimony before the fact, being Divine 
prophecy. ILcosed the pains of 
death—In his resurrection Jesus was 
not released from the “ pains of death,” ~ 
for they had ceased when he expired. 
In Psa. xviii, 5, the Hebrew word for 
“snares” or “bonds of death” may signi- 
fy either snares, or birth-pains, or agonies 
in general. The Septuagint Greek has 
odivec, a word of this last signification. 
Luke, in translating Peter’s speech 
from the Hebrew, in which it was 
spoken, into Greek, «uses the Septua- 
gint word. Probably in the Hebraized 
Greek of the day the word had the- 
same double meaning; so that an En- 
glish translator might suitably render 
it snares or ‘bonds of death;” a mean- 
ing suggested by the terms loosed and 
holden. Not possible—The impossi- 
bility that Christ should fail of a res- 
urrection was not because it was pro- 
phetically predicted, but it was predict- 
ed because it was an impossibility. 
The Prince of Life could die in order to 
be the author of life to dying men; but 
the conquest of death must give way 
to a resurrection. His death was vol- 
untary, his resurrection a necessity. 
The impossibility is additional, in Pe- 
ter’s own view, to the prophecy. He 
knew it to lie in the very nature of 
Christ, who was able not only to lay 
down his life but to take tt again. Hence 
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aot possible that he should be 
nolden of it 25 For David 
speaketh concerning him, "I foresaw 
the Lord always before my face; 
for he is on my right hand, that I 
should notbe moved: 2 There- 
fore did my heart rejoice, and 
my tongue was glad ; moreover also 
my flesh shall rest in hope; 
27 Because thou wilt not leave 





6 Psa. 16. 8.—c Psa. 49. 15; 86. 13. 


in a true sense his resurrection was a 
natural event, being the legitimate effect 
of a sufficient cause. Hence, there is 
a tine truth in a striking reply of 
Goldwin Smith to those who object to 
a religion’s depending on human testi- 
mony. The resurrection of Christ is a 
necessary result of the high perfection 
of his character. If his life is a true 
life, and his death a transcendent 
death, then his resurrection is a neces- 
sary sequence, whether proved by hu- 
man testimony or not. Not only does 
the testimony prove the fact, but the 
fact proves the testimony. Holden 
of it—Holden of death. We have a 
mighty Saviour who submitted to death, 
conquered death, and finally holds the 
keys of death and of Hades. His resur- 
raction, surely, is a very natural event. 

25. Concerning him — Namely, 
Christ. The quotation is from Psa. xvi, 
which psaim the best Christian inter- 
preters apply to Christ—truly, no 
doubt, if it be true that David, even as 
a representative man, speaks in the 
first person of the Messiah, the Holy 
One. (Verse 27.) This is an_epithet 
that no mere man is entitled to apply 


* to himself; and if it could be truly ap- 


plicd to any being, that being would 
be entitled never to see corruption. If 
David were truly inspired, he could 
mean guch a title only for some One 
higher than himself. I foresaw—The 
prefix fore merely implies what is ex- 
pressed in the followiug word, before, 
Right hand—As my right-hand man, 
that is, my aid or secouder. 

21. Hell—The place of departed 
spirits, Hudes.. (See notes on Luke xvi, 
23.) Thine Holy One—A term which 
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my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.- 28 Thou hast made known 
to me the ways of life; thou shalt 
make me full of joy with thy coun- 
tenance. 29 Men and brethren, 
‘let me freely speak unto you “of 
the patriarch David, that he is 
both dead and buried, and his sep- 
ulchre is with us unto this day. 











3 Or, Jnay.——d 1 Kings 2. 19; chap. 13. 36. 





David under inspiration would hardly 
apply to himself simply. Corruption 
—Rationalists have denied that the 
Hebrew word used by David signifies 
corruption; but they are refuted on 
this point by Hengstenberg. As he 
well remarks, corruption refers to the 
body, as Hades refers to the soul. Good 
proof that in both David’s and Peter’s 
theology body and soul are different 
things, and may exist apart. 

28. Ways of life—In the Hebrew, 
the way of life; signifying, as applied 
to the Messiah, his path through resur- 
rection to life. Thy countenance— 
After his ascension to God. 

29. Freely speak—In spite of your 
great reverence for David. Patriarch 
—KHEvincing his profound respect for 
David by this unusual, but most vener- 
able title, which belonged more strictly 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and his twelve 
sons, the fathers of the twelve tribes. 
Sepulchre is with us—And the 
“tomb of David” is still standing on 
the brow of Mount Zion. From Nehe- 
miah iii, 16, we learn that ‘‘the sepul- 
chre of David” was near to a “' pool that 
was made;” and the present tomb is 
near the pool of Gihon. It is jealously 
guarded by the Turks, no Christian 
being allowed to enter upon pain of 
death. Dr. Barclay, in his “City of 
the Great King,” narrates that his own 


daughter, by a singular adventure, ob-  ~ 


tained entrance long enough to sketcli 
a picture of its gorgeous interior, which 
is exhibited in rich: colorings in his book. 
Peter could, of course, assume this 
tomb to be monumental evidence that 
David had not passed through a resur- 
rection and ascension. : 


38 


30 Therefore being a prophet, 
eand knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the 
fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to 
sit on his throne ; 31 He, seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, ‘that his soul was 
not left in hell, neither his flesh did 
see corruption. $2 This Jesus 
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hath God raised up, ' whereof we 
all are witnesses. 33 Thercfore 
ibeing by the right hand of God ex- 
alted, and «having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he 'hath shed forth this, 
which ye now see and_ hear. 
34 For David is not ascended into 
the heavens: but he saith himself, 
™The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 





€2 Sam. 7. 12,13; Psa. 132, 11; Luke 1, 32, 69; 
Rom. 1.3; 2 Tim. 2. 8.— Psa. 16. 10; chap. 13. 
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30. A prophet—lIn the sense both 
of speaking by inspiration and of pre- 
dicting the future. 
2 Sam. vii, 5-16, God promises to 
David a successorship on the throne for- 
ever; in Psalm exxxii, 11, David affirms 
that God had so sworn; both in con- 
sequence of David’s determination to 
build a house for Jehovah. Fruit of 
his loins—Peter speaks as if it was, 
as it were, through his line of descent 
that David was able to look prophet- 
ically as through aline oflight. Thereby 
he identities himself with his great 
descendant the Messiah, and speaks in 
Psalm xvi as Messiah himself. The 
best reading, instead of he would raise 
Christ to sit on his throne, would sub- 
stitute, that of the fruit of his loins One 
should sit on his throne. With that 
future One Peter now (in verse 32) 1den- 
tities Jesus. 

31. Spake of the resurrection of 
Christ—The word Christ signifies Mes- 
stah, andit is worth while to note how 
Peter changes from Christ or Messiah 
to Jesus in the next verse. His mean- 
ing is that. Messiah was predicted as 
havirg a resurrection; that this Jesus 
had a resurrection we know, and, there- 
fore, a presumption, in the surrounding 
circumstances, that this Jesus is Mes- 
siah. For his soul was not left in hell, a 
reading more probable would be, he was 
not lett in hell. The copyist probably 
borrowed the word soul from verse 27. 

32. We—The men whose divine 
authority you have seen demonstrated 
in this pentecostal miracle. Witnesses 
—See note on Luke i, 2. Our eyes 


An oath— In} 
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can testify the accordance of fact with 
prophecy. 

33. Therefore—As the result of the 
whole. HExalted—A clear testimony 
to the ascension. Shed forth this— 
So that we have here Peter’s second 
answer to the question, (verse 12,) 
What meaneth this ?—It is a manifesta- 
tion sent down from the ascended 
Jesus Messiah. Peter now confirms 
the exalted Lordship of the ascended 
Jesus by further prophecy. 

34. David is not ascended—And 
it is not, therefore, David’s exaltation 
that the prediction announces. And 
as the Jewish Church admits that the 
Messiah, and-he alone, is foretold in 
David’s psalms, so if it be not David, 
it must be Messiah. The Lord— 
David’s Hebrew for Lord (Psa. ex) is 
JEHOVAIL, which is God’s proper name ; 
just as David is the proper name of 
the man so named. It is, therefore, 
an incommunicable name, belonging to 
the God of Israel alone. So solemnly 
did the ancient Jews reverence it as 
never to utter it vocally; and as the 
ancient Jews had no vowels in their 
writing, so both the pronunciation and 
the proper vowels are lost. When the 
sacred name occurred in the Holy Text, 
the Jews in reading substituted the 
word Adonat, Lord; and whien the 
vowel characters were afterward in- 
vented, not knowing the proper voweis 
to be added to the consonants of the 
sacred name, they gave it the vowels 
of the word Adonai. Nor is it probable 
that these were the proper vowels, nor 
are they certainly known. The English 
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thou on my right hand, 35 Un- 
til I make thy foes thy footstool. 
86 Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God 
*hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ. 

37 Now when they heard this, 


nh Chap. 5. 81.--—o Zech. 12. 10; Luke 3. 10; 


translators, most improperly following 
in many places the example of the 
Septuagint, have rendered the name 
Jehovah by the word Lorb, spelling i, 
however, us here, in capitals. _ 

35. Thy footstool—A figure taken 
from the custom of ancient conquerors 
of setting their feet on the heads or 
necks of their captured foes. So Jose- 
phus paints the Jewish hero Jonathan 
as treating Pudens the Roman: “‘Tread- 
ing upon the dead general he shook 
his bloody sword, with his. shield in 
his left hand, shouting many things to 
the army, boasting over his fallen foe, 
and scoffing at the Romans looking 
on.” But the conqueror in the present 
Messianic image is sitting in quiet 
victorious state beside the throne of 
Jehovah, with all his foes lying like a 
footstool beneath his feet. 

36. Therefore—And now comes the 
inference in conclusion. The crucified 
and ascended Jesus, from whom this 
Pentecostal effusion has come, is Lord 
and Messiuh; and well it is that the 
house of Israel should note the assured 
fact. Whom ye have crucified— 
Your crucified victim is your triumph- 
aut Lord. 

37. Pricked—Pierced to the heart. 
Remorse for their sin, aud terror at 
its consequences from the triumphant 
Christ ou high, are their struggling 
emotions. Kven these devout Jews 
(verse 5) discover that the prophecies 
of the Testament, and all the forces of 
the old dispensation, are against them; 
that the great Messiah has truly come, 
but that, instead of being his friends, 
they are the foes beneath his feet. 
What shall we do? — We, crucifiers 
of the Jesus who is now the glorified 
Lord aud Christ. 
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°they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest | 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what ‘shall we do? 38 Then 
Peter said unto them, ? Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins, .nd ye shall receive 








chap, 9, 6: 16. 30.—p Luke 24. 47; chap. 3. 19. 
38. Repent—Literally, change your 
minds, namely, from your guilty hos- 
tility to Christ to a full faith in his 
name. In its full Christian sense re- 
pentance includes a perfect and saving 
faith in Christ. Repent, and be bap- 
tized— By repentance they renounce 
their hostility to the crucified One, and 
all the sins that slew him; by baptism 
they are accepted into the body of his 
friends; and by the gift of the Loly 
Ghost they become truly one with the 
sanctified hundred and twenty, (ver. 1,) 
and are empowered to do mighty won- 
ders in behalf of Christ the exalted Lord. 
For the remission of sins—Bartism is 
the external act and manifestation ofan 
internal justifying faith already existing. 
As the outward act and manifestation 
of the conditional faith, baptism is men- 
tioned before that remission which  fol- 
lows the internal faith, although the in- 
stant divine act of remission has actu- 
ally preceded the baptism. Internal 
faith precedes the divine act of remis- 
sion; while the external baptismal act 
of faith is the organic condition to the 
normal state of remission. Hence only 
the justitied person is rightly baptized. 
The infant is baptized as a virtual, and 
the adult as an actual believer. From 
all this it would follow that a wilful 
neglect of baptism, where no impossi- 
bility exists, endangers the permanence 
of the remission, and so of the salvation. 
To the question whether a justified, 
unbaptized person may rightfully com- 
mune at the Lord’s Supper, we should 
reply that it is the wrong order; never- 
theless, the wr.ng consists not in the 
communing, but in the omission of a 
previous baptism. Baptism externally 
brings us into the Church; communion 
testifies that we are in the Church. 


40) 


the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
39 For the promise is unto you, 
and 4to your children, and ‘to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. 40 And 
with many other words did he testify 
and exhort, saying, Save yourselves 
from this untoward generation. 





q Joel 2, 28; chap. 3. 25.—?r Chap. 10. 45; 11. 
15, 18; 14. 27; 15. 3, 8, 14; Eph. 2. 13, 17. 
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44 Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word were baptized: 
and the same day there were 
added unto them about three ihou- 
sand souls. 42:And they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. 





s Verse 46; chap. 1. 14; Romans 12, 42; Eybe- 
sians 6. 18; Colossians 4. 2; Hebrews 10. 25. 








39. The promise—The promise, of 
verse 21, that in the new age of Christ 
the Lord all that call on him shall be 
saved; and hence the save yourselves 
of verse 40. Unto you—Even, em- 
phatically, unto you, who (verse 36) 
have crucified this Lord. And, more 
abundantly, it dies not with you, but ex- 
tends to your children, your offspring. 
Nor geographically is it limited to your 
lineage, but extends afar off; for that 
promise of salvation to all that call upon 
the Lord (verse 21) shall extend even 
to all that the Lord by his Gospel shail 
call. To ask whether this means Jews 
or Gentiles is an empty question; for 
the apostle has not race in view, and 
is thinking only of the extension of the 
Gospel invitation in its blessed but 
indefinite vastness. Good proof this 
that the apostles and their followers 
expected the conversion (and not the 
immediate destruction) of the world. 

40. Save yourselves—Rather pas- 
sively, be saved. Perform the condi- 
tions necessary to being saved; saved, 
that is, with a present salvation from 
sin, and liability to hell. Untoward 
generation—Which has upon it the 
guilt of special crime, and a doom of 
special destruction. (See notes upon 
Matt. xxiii, 33-36, and upon Luke 
xxi, 32.) 


8. Pentecostal Church—First Repose 
Period—with community of goods, 41-47. 


41. Then—Forthwith at the close 
of the sermon. Pity that the routine of 
modern congregations were not oftener 
thus broken up by immediate repent- 
ance, faith, anl self-consecration to 
Christ. Three thousand souls—The 
unforced words affirm that three thou- 
sand were baptized in one day. Places 


enough for immersion, doubtless, there 
might be; but the publicity of the move- 
ment, in addition to the previous excite- 
ments, would have been eminently un- 
safe, and is not a supposable thing. 

42. Steadfastly—Though the con- 
version was sudden, the perseverance 
was steadfast. Apostles’ doctrine— 
The apostles’ instruction. As yet no Gos- 
pels were written for them to read, and 
they listened to and studied the oral 
teachings of the apostles as their living 
Gospels. See our vol. ii, pp. 5, 6. Theirs 
was that pregnant faith in the unknown 
whole of the apostolic Christianity from 
which ready belief in its details of truth 
was produced. Believe, in order that 
you may understand, and soon you will 
believe because you understand, and 
understand because you believe. Un- 
der their inspired teachers they studied 
the life of Christ and its relation fo 
prophecy; the death of Christ, its rela- 
tion to their salvation; the example of 
Christ, its power over their lives; and 
the love of Christ, its spirit within their 
own hearts. And such being their 
tuition under the Pentecostal refresh- 
ing, we see what manner of Christianity 
appeared in them. A brief milleanium 
brightened, in one blessed spot, upon 
the world! Fellowship—What is 
called in the Apostles’ Creed “ the com- 
munion of saints.” Breaking of bread 
—Repeated in verse 46. The time of 
large church edifices had not yet come, 
and so the religious exercises were con- 
ducted in various private homes, when 
not using the Pentecostal house and 
not at the temple. Nor were the differ- 
ent sorts of religious exercise classified 
and separated. Hence, melted into one 
large, loving family, the new Church, 
variously assembled in as large 3 num. 
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43 And fear came upon every soul: 
and ‘many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles. 44 And 
all that believed were together, and 
"had allthingscommon; 45 And 
sold their possessions and goods, 
and ‘parted them to all men, as 
every nan had need. 46 ~ And 
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they, continuing daily with one ac- 
cord *in the temple, and ¥ breaking 
bread ‘from house to house, did eat 
their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, 47 Praising God, 
and “having favour with all the peo- 
ple. And *the Lord added to the 
church daily sucli as should be saved. 





¢ Mark 16. 17; chapter 4, 33; 5. 12.— 
u Ckapter 4. 32, 34.—» Isaiah 58. 7.20 Chap- 
ter 1. 14.—ze Luke 2, 53; chapter 5, 42,— 
ber as allowable, every day took a 
repast, called the agapé, or love-feast, 
preceded or followed by the Lord's 
Supper. So the Lord himself had 
united a meal with his first eucharist. 

The Agapé, or Love-Feast, was an 
institute of the earliest apostolic times, 
and was continued for centuries, though 
often abused, and finally disused. Be- 
sides this place, they are alluded to in 
Jude 12 as feasts of charity; and, per- 
haps, in 2 Peter ii, 13. St. Ignatius: 
“Not without the bishop is it lawful 
either to baptize or hold a love-feast.” 
St. Chrysostom calls the love-feast ‘a 
custom most beautiful and most useful; 
for it was the supporter of love, a solace 
of poverty, a moderator of wealth, and 
a discipline of liuunility.” ~Abuses of 
the institution are rebuked in 1 Cor. xi, 
consisting in making them a luxurious 
and riotous meal. In later centuries 
they are recognized as existing in va- 
rious places. They were revived in 
modern times by tle Moravians, and 
adopted by Mr. Wesley as, one of the 
institutes of Methodism. 

43, Fear came upon every soul— 
This refers to the nearest margin of 
population outside the Church. There 
appeared something so supernatural 
upon these “ Nazarenes,” their doc- 
trines of judgment upon unbelievers, 
and the wonders and siyns done by the 
avostles combined, as to hush the mock- 
ers and stay the liand of persecutors. 
The Church had power and peace. 

44, Together— Not residing to- 
gether, but united together, having 
their common family reunions at their 
agapés. All things common—Com- 
mon not by joint ownership, but by 
freedom of use. On this special lib- 





y Chapter 20. 7.— 4 Or, at home.—< Luke 2. 
hl Pra et 4. 33; Romans 14. 18.—a Chapter 
5. 145 11. 24. 





erality we may note, 1. It partly arose 
from the non-resident or pilgrim char- 
acter of a large part of the converts. 
(See note on verse 5.) 2. It was not 
an obligatory rule; the laws of owner- 
ship or property were not disturbed 
or questioned. Even Ananias might 
have kept all his lands unblamed. 
(Note on v, 4.) 3. This liberality was 
local, being confined to Jerusalem; 
and temporary, not surviving the dis- 
persion of the Church by the Sauline 
persecution. 4. It was not what 
Renan calls it, a ccenobitical or com- 
munistic institute, had no monastic 
quality, but was a common impartation 
arising from the exigency of the times 
and the free spirit of Christian love. 
5. The Jerusalem Church, under pres- 
sure of the hierarchy, was a long time 
impoverished, and Paul labored largely 
for contributions to its poor during 
ears of his ministry. 

45. Sold their possessions— Under 
the Pentecostal power the solids melt- 
ed into fluids. 

46. Daily...in the temple—-They 
not only forsook not the old Jew- 
ish temple service, but were specially 
punctual at the morning and evening 
sacrifices (Jolin i, 29) and other ser- 
vices therein, even after the great 
atonement, following the example of 
Jesus. To the Jews they thereby still 
appeared to be true Jews, only with 
the peculiarity of a special sort of piety, 
and a belief that the expected Messiah 
had come in the person of Jesus. One 
accord—The accord of perfect Chris- 
tian unity. F'rom house to house— 
In social worship at their various 
dwellings. 

47. Favour with all—Not being 
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considered apostates, their piety seemed 
to excuse their slight heresy, and 
their lovingness won love. Such as 
should be saved—A prolix and ex- 
cuseless mistranslation of a Greek par- 
ticiple signifying the saved, or, those 
being saved, that is, with a present sal- 
vation from sin and guilt. (See note on 
verse 40.) Peter had exhorted them 
to be saved and they did become saved. 
And so the Lord added daily the saved 
to the Church. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ill. PENTzcostaL CHURCH UNFOLD- 
ING IN MIRACLE AND ENDURANCE OF 
PERSECUTION, iii, 1-iv, 37. 

Few were the days of the Pente- 
costal peace described in the closing 
verses of the last chapter. Our histo- 
rian will now relate, not what- Baum- 
garten calls “the first miracle,” for, in 
addition to the Pentecostal miracle, 
signs and wonders had already been 
done, (ii, 43;) but a closing miracle, 
which by its boldness roused the 
powers of the State and Church from 
their lethargy, and brought on ‘The 
First Persecution.” The complete nar- 
rative,to be taken in at a single read- 
ing,extends to iv, 3], when the writer 
pictures a second interval of holy, tri- 
umphant peace. 

1. The temple miracle—healing the 
lame-born, 1-11. 

Though the Pentecost was not trans- 
acted in the temple, yet twice did the 
Lord miraculously offer his church to 
this house of God before giving it to 
destruction. First, it was offered by 
his human angels, these two Apostles, 
by thcir miracle and preaching within 
its very walls. Second, by a visible 
heavenly angel directing them boldly 
to enter its doors, and there preach 
Jesus, v, 19, 20. Both times they 
were rejected by the hierarchy of the 
nation, but triumphantly sustained by 
the people. Then there arose the mar- 
tyr-prophet Stephen, who forewaried 
that the rejecters should be rejected, 
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together *into the tempie at the 
hour cf prayer, *deing the ninth 


“b Psa. 55. 17. 





and their sanctuary destroyed; and 
they sealed with his blood the cer- 
tainty of their own doom. 

1. Peter and John—tThe two pre: 
eminent apostolic leaders; the eldest 
and. the youngest, probably, of the 
noble twelve. Together at the last sup 
per they had consulted the Saviour 
as to who was his betrayer; and to- 
gether at the last breakfast (John_ 
xxi, 18) they had received from Jesus 
the intimation of their respective futu- 
rities. 

Into the temple—The word temple, 
in its narrower sense, designated sim- 
ply the holy house of God. This house 
was the residence of King Jehovah, 
(2 Samuel vii, 6,) who dwelt by his pres- 
ence in its Holy of Holies, and the 
courts were his enclosed grounds. In 
the holy front room of the house were 
his candlestick for light, his table and 
bread, and his perfumery the altar of 
incense. In front of the house was 
the grand altar on which the slain ani- 
mals were roasted, which typified the 
food of Jehovah. But no image of him 
was allowed. Thus did Israel teach, 
in the most conspicuous and costly 
manner, the personal, yet incorporeul, 
nature of the true God. 

This house was 
“exceeding mag- 
nifical,” “ cover- 
ed all over,” says 
Josephus, “ with 
plates of gold of 
great weight, and 
at the first ris- 
ing of the sun re- 
flected back a very fiery splendour, and 
made those who forced themselves to 
look upon it to turn their eyes away, 
Just as they would have done at the 
sun’s own rays. But this temple ap- _ 
peared to strangers, when they were 
at a distance, like a mountain covered 
with snow; for, as to those parts which 
were not gilt, they were exceeding 
white On its top it had spikes with 
sharp points, to prevent any pollution 














































































































THE TEMPLE. 


In this picture you see in the outer court, which is the Court of the Gentiles, one person. In the Court of the Women 
are two persons; in the inner, or Men’s Court, are three. These two courts are called collectively the Court of the Israel- 


ites. Beyond this, where you see four persons standing, is the Court of the Priests. Near the four persons is the Grand 
Altar of daily sacrifice. This stands just in front of the portal of the temple howse, which rises with a face corresponding 
to cut, page 42. 
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hour. 2 And ¢a certain man 
lame from his mother’s womb was 
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carried, whom they laid daily at the 
gate of the temple which is called 
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of it by birds sitting upon it.” (Note 
on Matthew xxi, 12.) 

But the larger and more common 
sense of the word temple included all 
the enclosures on the sacred Mount 
Moriah, within which, a little north- 
west of the centre, the edifice stood. 
The largest enclosure encompassed the 
whole, and took in the outer court, or 
court of the Gentiles, beyond which 
none but a Jew might go on pain of 
death. The next inner wall closed in 
the court of the women, so called not 
because exclusively for females, but 
because no woman, unless for sacrifice, 
ever went farther. The third inner 
wall hemmed in the court of Israel, and 
the fourth, the court of priests, into 
which no layman (unless Levite) might 
enter. In this court of the priests was 
the sacred house with the great altar, 
on which, twice a day, morning and 
evening, a lamb was offered, accompa- 
nied by the prayers of the people. 
(Note on John i, 29.) 

Hour of prayer—The Christians 
still attended, like good Jews, the ser- 
vices of the temple where the sacrifice 
was still offered. Even St. Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, who was most 
efficient in separating Christianity from 
Judaism, did not object to this in it- 
self, unless the sacritice of the lamb 
should be still thought necessary for 
forgiveness of sin, and so Christ be 
excluded or slighted. He maintained 
that while sacrifices might be attended 
as memorials of a Saviour already slain, 
they were yet unnecessary, and had 
been superseded by.the actual death 
of the true victim. James and John, 
therefore, were not contradicting the 
future Paul in going to the evening 
sacrifice of the temple. The ninth 
hour—There were in “the holy city” 
three periods of prayer: the morning, 
at the third hour, or nine o’clock; the 
noon, at the sixth hour, or twelve 
o’clock; the evening, at the ninth hour, 
or three o’clock. This not precisely ; 
for the Jews began the day at sunrise, 


14. 18. 


and, closing it at sunset, divided the 
day into twelve parts or expansible 
hours, of a length corresponding to the 
length of the day. 

As Petor and John can:ze in from the 
east side, as if from the Mount of 
Olives, mounting from the brook Kid- 
ron they would pass the outermost 
enclosure through the gate Shushar. 
or Lily; a gate which received its name 
from the capital of Persia in honor of 
Cyrus its king, who restored the Jews 
from Babylon. A picture of that city 
was inscribed upon the gate. Passing 
through this gate, our apostles came 
into the court ofthe Gentiles. This was 
a long, spacious area, extending along 
the four sides, and containing about 
fifteen or twenty acres. The border 
of this court had three rows of pillars, 
lining the wall, covered with a roof. 
This covered colonnade was called the 
porch or portico of Solomon, and it was 
the place where religious conversa- 
tionists resorted; where assemblies 
gathered, conferences were held, and 
discourses delivered. Here Christ fre- 
quented, and here it was the Christians 
of the Acts of the Apostles held their 
meetings ‘“‘in the temple.” From here, 
too, Jesus drove the money changers. 
(Note on John ii, 14.) Crossing the 
breadth of this court, they mounted a 
flight of steps and came to a level, at 
which was the grand gate of Corinthian 
brass, from its special splendour called 
the Beautiful, through which they 
were about to pass into the courtof the 
women. And had they continued in a 
straight line they would have passed 
through successive gates, by ascending 
steps at each gate, through the court 
of Israel into the court of the priests, 
to the foot of the grand altar, which 
stood before the door of the house of 
God itself. 

2. Man lame. ..was carried—Was 
being carried. Ve is borne to the spot 
while they are walking to it. The 
cripple and his restorers, unknown to 
each other, are comimg to the same 
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Beautiful, 4to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple; 
8 Who, seeing Peter and John 
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about to go into the temple, asked 
an alms. 4 And Peter, fastening 
his eyes upon him with John, said, 
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point. Laid daily—At a path where 
troops of the benevolent are supposed 
to pass. There are many irreligious 
humanitarians who pretend that the 
Christian Church preaches a great deal, 
out does little in the cause of humanity. 
Such a statement is false in fact. Sta- 
tistics would show that the great cur- 
rent of liberal giving flows from Chris- 
tian, evangelically Christian, hands. 
It is in Christian countries almost alone 
that great benevolent institutions have 
heretofore existed. Lame from his 
mother’s womb—Proof that none but 
miraculous power could cure him. 
Beautiful—The gate entering from 
the Gentile court into the women’s 
court. It is remarkable that there was 
in the city of Constantinople a gate 
called hy the same Greek epithet ‘Qoaca, 
beautiful; and Constantinople itself was 
sometimes called Kadaimodic, Beauty- 
city. Such epithets do not usually 
displace the ordinary name. Leaving 
the marble floor of the court of the 
Gentiles, the apostles ascend a flight of 
steps to a broad platform called chel, a 
few steps above which stands the 
Beautiful gate, and upon which prob- 
ably also lies the tame-born. Itis cus- 
tomary even at the present day in the 
countries of Hurope, especially of papal 
Europe, to place beggars, sometimes 
even by public authority, at the doors 
and gates of churches, hotels, and 
bridges. Such should never be the 
case in a well-ordered government, in 
which Christian principle requires that 
ample provision, to which all should 
contribute in proportion to their means, 
should be legally made for all the truly 
and necessarily poor. The same Chris- 
tian principle which in our Saviour’s 
time required a limitless individual be- 
nevolence, requires of Christian gov- 
ernments to make such provisions as 
shall as far as possible render individual 
alms-giving unnecessary. 

3. About to go in—He lay, there- 
fore, on the chel outside the gate. This 











platform, chel, really extended entirely 
round the temple, and was the stand- 
ing-place in time of war for a line of 
soldiery. A breastwork lined its edge, 
so as to form a defensive rampart. 
Into the temple—Into the women’s 
court, where the public worship at the 
sacrifices was held. An alms—'his 
English noun has gradually glided 
from a singular meaning to a plural 
on account of its terminating in s. 

4, Peter—The junior apostle is rev- 
erently silent, (John, indeed, never 
speaks in the book of Acts,) while his 
senior alone speaks and performs. How 
graceful is reverence for honored age 
even in most honored youth! Fasten- 
ing his eyes—As if conscious of being 
prompted, perhaps even impelled, by 
the Spirit, with a power to perform a 
miracle upon this perfectly hopeless 
lame-born. Look on us—Requiring, at 
least, a slight conditional response from 
the lame-born. And this whole solemn 
process served to mark and demon- 
strate the proceeding of cause and ef- 
feet, showing that there was no mere 
accident, but the intended result of an 
intentional putting forth of power. 
(See note on Mark viii, 22.) This gaze 
may, however, be but the glance of the 
spirit of discerning whether or not the 
man had faith to be healed. Every 
scientific physician knows that faith 
predisposes the patient’s system toward _ 
health. “It is,’ says the celebrated 
physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘to a state 
of fixed eapectation with implicit conf- . 
dence that we may fairly attribute most, 
if not all, the cures which have been 
worked through what has been pop- 
ularly termed the ‘imagination.’ A 
couple of bread pills will produce copi- 
ous purgation, and a dose of red peppy 
syrup will serve as a powerful narcotic, 
if the patient have entertained a suffi- 
ciently confident expectation of such a 
result.” This fact, no doubt, accounts - 
completely for a large amount of the 
miracles of healing in the later Chris- 


A. D. 33. 
Look on us, & And he gave heed 
unto them, expecting to receive 
something of them. 6 Then 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I 
none; but such as I have give I 
thee: °In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk. 
7% And he took him by the right 
hand, and lifted him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ankle bones 


eChap. 4. 10.—/‘Isa. 35, 6. 





tian Church, especially in nervous cases. 
The preternatural is the avenue through 
which the supernatural may reach us. 
And we may even say that our Lord 
and his apostles often used the pre- 
ternatural receptivity of the patient, 
arising from faith, to pour in upon the 
patient the supernatural force that 
worked the miracle. And thus was 
shadowed the healing of the soul 
through a similar, yet higher, willing, 
and expecting spiritual faith. 

Paul, at Lystra. selected the cripple 
for a miracle, “ beholding him and per- 
ceiving he had faith to be healed,” and, 
reciprocally, that he himself possessed 
the miraculous power. So with the 
elders of the Church, “the prayer of 
faith,” faith both of the elders and the 
patient, “shall save the sick.” This gift 
was a preternaturalism, but hardly, per- 
haps, a miracle. (See note on Acts viii, 
24.) That power, we doubt not, still 
exists in the Church, were it faithfully 
exerted. The profoundly pious phy- 
sician often possesses, perhaps, a means 
of health-giving of which he is un- 
aware. Yet nothiig less than true, 
full miracle could be supposed to re- 
store sight to the blind-born, as did 
Jesus, or walking to the tame-born, as 
Peter here, or the cripple-born as Paul 
at Lystra. It is for this reason that 
the eongenital character of the ailment 
is carefully stated. 

6. Silver...none—Much he had 
that was better than silver or gold, but 
of those nothing. He was a penniless, 
but a rich apostle; nor did he perform 

his apostolate to fill his coffers. Peter’s 
exact words are, Silver and gold are not 
to me. The Aramaie not having the 
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received strength. & And he, 
‘leaping up, stood, and walked, 
and entered with them into the 
temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praising God. 9 And all the peo- 
ple saw him walking and praising 
God: 1O And they knew that 
it was he which "sat for alms at the 
Beautiful gate of the temple: anc 
they were filled with wonder and 





g Chap. 4. 16, 21.—/ Like John 9, 8. 


verb to have, uses this mode of expres- 
sion to signify that verb; we probably 
have, therefore, a literal Greek transla- 
tion of Peter’s Aramaic words. In the 
name,..wall—Literally, in the name 
of Jesus, Messiah, the Nazarene, rise and 
walk. The highest and the humblest 
earthly epithets of the Lord are here 
combined in this act. Hach movement 
and every exact word seem given by 
Luke as if himself present, and empha- 
sizing this as a most important miracle, 

7. And lifted him up—This clause 
is of doubtful genuineness, and may 
well be omitted. Tho man was not 
raised up, but, according to the next 
verse, when touched by the apostle’s 
hand sprang up. 

8. Leaping up—His first spring as 
the apostle lifted him, before he stood ; 
as if the conscious strength to rise 
came into his feet and ankles like a 
quick throb. Stood—A moment, as 
if to be sure of himself. Walked— 
Or rather, in the present tense, walks 
in a regular style, like any body else. 
Into the temple—Through the gate 
Beautiful into the women’s court of 
worship. Leaping—Springs of in- 
voluntary joy united with rapturous - 
shouts of praise, not to the apostles but 
to God. He goes in the right direc- 
tion, he has the right spirit, and his 
happy disorderly action is quite par- 
donable even in the solemn place of 
prayer. 

9. All the people—Even within 
the holy court a general attention, not 
of a disorderly populace, but of thie 
worshippers in Jerusalem, rests upon 
the happy, restless shouter. 

10. They knew—lIlis was a case 
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amazement at that which had hap- 
pened unto him. 4&8 And as the 
lame man which was healed held 
Peter and Jolin, all the people ran 
together unto them in the porch 
ithat is called Solomon’s, greatly 
wondering. H2 And when Pe- 
ter saw it, he answered unto the 
people, 

Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye 
at this? or why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though by our own power 
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or holiness we have made this man 
to walk ? 413 *The God of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob, the God of our fathers, ' hath 
glorified his Son Jesus: whom 
ye “delivered up, and "denied 
him in the presence of Pilate, when 
he was determined to let him go. 
44 But ye denied °the Holy Onc 
Pand the Just, and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you, 
25 And killed the ' Prince of life, © 
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like that of the blind man, (John ix,) 
of long standing and great notoriety, 
notorious especially to those who had 
often contributed to the beggar at the 
ate. 

‘ 11. Held Peter and John—Luke 
presupposes that as they went into 
the temple (verse 8) worship and sac- 
rifice were duly performed, and that 
they are now returning out. The lame- 
born during that time held, that is, 
closely adhered, or clung, to the apos- 
tles, and thereby marked them out 
to the devout multitude as authors of 
the deed. All the people—The out- 
coming worshippers. Ran together— 
Collected ina dense crowd. Porch... 
called Solomon’s—It was in the pre- 
vious winter, probably, (as John nar- 
rates,) that John saw a crowd surround 
Jesus in a similar manner as this com- 
pany surround himself and Peter in 
this same Solomon’s Porch. (See notes 
on John x, 23.) 

Solomon’s Porch, as above noted, was 
formed by the rows of pillars sustain- 
ing a roof of Lebanon cedar parallel to 
and joining upon the inner side of the 
great eastern wall of the court of the 
Gentiles through its whole length. It 
bore the name of Solomon either be- 
cause it was a part of Solomon’s orig- 
inal work, or, more probably, because 
it was based upon the ground of a 
filled-up valley, upon which ground 
stood, in the first temple, a similar 
porch built by Solomon. The crowd 
has therefore moved from the court 








of the women across. the court of the 
Gentiles, on its way out of the temple 
enclosures. 

2. Peter's Third Speech—that in Solo- 
mon’s Porch, 12-26. 

Peter promptly avails himself, in this 
bold speech, (made perhaps from some 
elevated platform or position in the 
porch,) of the great excitement to base 
Christ upon this miracle. Do you ask 
what this miracle means? It declares 
that your Messiah, by whose power 
it was alone done, has come to you, 
even He whom you have slain, 13-18. 
The momentous inference is, that you 
must repent of your crime against him 
and submit yourselves to his divine 
authority, 19-26. 

13. The God of Abraham—This 
is no foreign false miracle opposed to 
Jehovah and condemned by Moses; 
on the contrary it is in the Abrahamic 
line, under the sanction of God, and oy 
the true Messiah. Peter presents 
next a striking series of contrasts, 
which at once honour Jesus and con- 
demn his Jewish hearers. God glori- 
jied Jesus; they surrendered him. 
Pilate would have freed him, and they 
denied him. They rejected the Holy 
One, and preferred a murderer. They 
destroyed the life of the Prince of Life. 
They killed, but God raised to life. His 
Son. Rather, maida, servant, the Sep- 
tuagint epithet of the Messiah in 
Isaiah xl, 65, and therefore a claim 
of Messiahship for Jesus. 

15. Prince—Compounded of ’Agy#, 
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twhom God hath raised from the 
dead; ‘whereof we are witnesses. 
16 “And his name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man 
strong, whom ye see and know; 
yea, the faith which is by him hath 
given him this perfect soundness 
in the presenceof youall. &% And 
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. beginning, or origin, and Gyo, to lead ; 
the word may signify prime author or 
original source. But asa military term 
it may signify prime leader or general. 
So Heb. ii, 10, ‘Captain of our salva- 
tion.” This last meaning designates 
Jesus as leading his followers in the 
way of life. Witnesses—Notes on 

ji,32 and Luke i, 2: And the miracle 
just performed rendered its performers 
conclusive witnesses of the resurrection 
miracle; doubly so from the fact of 
Christ’s real authorship of the miracle, 
affirmed next verse. 

16. Name—His name as uttered by 
us was the mediate cause; lis divine 
self, called by that humble name, is the 
primal, real cause. Jesus was there- 
fore present in the deed and in this 
assembly. Through faith—The con- 
necting link between this deed and its 
divine Author is our faith. The faith 
of these witnesses renders them recep- 
tive of the divine power, and becomes 
the avenue through which the divine 
energy streams into them. By him— 
Or throuah him. This faith, though 
exercised by us, is truly through his 
beneficence made possible to us. 
Presence of you all—Visible to your 
own eyes is the demonstration of the 
divine power which -we affirm! If 
this man is sound, Jesus is the risen 
Messiah! And if Jesus is Messiah, 
then your Messiah have you mur- 
dered | 

17. At the climax of the crime Pe- 
ter skilfully and gently places the pal- 
liation. Brethren — Descendants of 
the same our futhers, verse 13. Wot— 
know. Ignorance—How far excusa- 
ble, sce note on Luke xxiii, 34. Repent- 
Ance is not the child of despair; and 
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now, brethren, I wot that ‘through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers. 1s But “those things, 
which God before had showed * by 
the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 
filled. 19 “Repent. ye there. 
fore, and be converted, that your 
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so Peter softens his language in order 
to melt these hearts to a genial peni- 
tence. But if ignorance retained them 
within the scope of pardon, it is full 
time for them now to know, ii, 36. <A 
preached Gospel brings its new re- 
sponsibilities, and under liabilities to 
deeper _condemnation. Also...ru- 
lers—Brought in to prepare the next 
remark. Christ's death, both as a 
private and a state procedure, wrought 
through a common ignorance, was fore- 
seen by God and interwoven into his 
divine plan. 

18. All—A suggestive term of uni- 
versality. The whole Old Testament 
is a one prophet to Christ. All the 
special prophecies of old Scripture, 
akout lesser persons and objects, are 
but subsidiary and supporting to the 
prophecies of Christ. The passages 
that pre-delineate him are the key- 
stone of the whole prophetic arch. 
That Christ should suffer—That 
the Messiah should be a suffering 
Messiah. Peter’s words glance at the 
objection ready to rise to every Jew- 
ish mouth, “Jesus the Messiah! Why . 
he was put to death by law, and our 
Messiah is to be glorious king of Is- 
rael.”” Aye, but the prophets all agree 
that he ‘‘should suffer.” Your slay- 
ing him proves not that he is not 
Messiah. e...fulfilled — Not by 
directly obliging the deed; not by de- 
creeing it; but by admitting others’ 
foreseen wicked deeds into accom- 
plishing his great and wonderful pur- 
pose. 

19. Repent ye therefore—Such is 
the bold inference from the whole, 
pushed with a home-thrust upon them: 
Great is this Jesus, great your crime 
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sins may “be blotted out, when 
the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord; 
20 And he shall send Jesus Christ, 
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against him; but his greatness stole 
upon you in a humble guise, and the 
excuse of ignorance renders pardon 
possible; therefore, repent ye! Iden- 
tity yourselves with the Messiah you 
have murdered. 

Repent—The literal meaning of the 
Greek word for repentance, uetavoia, 
is after-thought, implying in its sacred 
use that change of mind by which we 
renounce the evil and adopt the good 
with a perfect purpose and effect: It 
here specially refers to the renuncia- 
tion of their one great sin, and is prop- 
erly: followed by Be converted, which 
refers to their tuning about from Juda- 
ism to Christianity. Blotted out 
Rather wiped out, a metaphor borrowed 
principally from wiping off oil from any 
surface; thence, to erase from waxen 
tablets or written parchments any rec- 
ord. When—’Ozwe dv, which should 
most unquestionably be translated in 
order that. They should repent unto 
the wiping out of their sins in order 
that, 1. times, ete., may come, and, 2. 
(verse 20,) He may send Christ, ete. 
Both the times of refreshing and the 
sending of Christ are plainly described 
as having some dependence on their 
repentance. and conversion. Hence 
arises the not unscriptural idea that 
the time of Christ’s second advent is 

. conditional upon human _ conduct. 
(Note on i, 7.) But it is the Ulessed side 
of that advent rather whicly is here 
conditional. Times of refreshing and 
Christ’s glorious coming to us may de- 
yend upon our repentance and faith. 
Times of refreshing —The literal 
meaning of the Greek word avawvéce, 
for refreshing, signifies a cooling after 
intense heat, or a recovery from exhaus- 
tion of labour. Hence, spiritually, the 
repose of the blessed after the labour of 
life. A similar but not the same Greek 
word is used by Paul in 2 Thess. i, 7, to 
designate the blessed rest, or repose 
from persecution, of the righteous at 
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which before was preached unto 
you: 24 * Whom the heaven must 
receive until the times of » restitu- 
tion of all things, 7 which God hath 


y Matt. 17. 11.—< Luke 1. 70. 





the second coming of Christ. And in 
Paul’s language, while the blessed side 
of the coming of Christ is described as 
rest, the adverse side, namely, to the 
wicked, is also described as destruction. 
And it is remarkable that the destrue- 
tion in Thessalonians, like the refresh- 
ing here, comes from the presence of the 
Lord. Peter here speaks, as was usual 
in the apostolic Church, with that vivid 
conception of the second advent as if 
its immediate shadow was cast upon 
the present. : 

Some interpreters apply this word 
refreshing to times of religious revival 
like the day of Pentecost. This would 
make a good meaning; but there is no 
indication of such a use in Scripture. 

20. And he shall send—In or- 
der that he muy send. Before was 
preached—lIt is generally agreed now 
that the true reading here is, whieh wus 
chosen or appointed. The same Greek 
word oceurs in Acts xxii, 14, ‘Tath 
chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
his will,” and Acts xxvi, 16, To mae 
(or choose) thee a minister.” The verse 
should read: And (in order that) he 


may send the chosen Jesus Messiah unto 


you. The unto you depends upon send. 

21. Heaven must receive — The 
Jews held but one coming of Christ, 
and Peter, in order to correct their view, 
declares that he must remain in heaven 
until a second advent. There was a 


great debate amongexpositors whether, 


according to the Greek, Jesus was to 
take possession of heaven or heaven 
was to reecive him. The former is 
the loftier expression ; but the latter, 
as impartial scholars generally agree, 
is the better Greek. Times of resti- 
tution of all things—Great differ- 
ences of opinion have existed in re: 
gard to the nature of this restétution, 
and consequently in regard to the 
meaning of this entire verse. 

1. The millenarian view of a reno. 
vation of the earth at Christ's second 
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spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
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prophets since the world began. 








coming, and the resurrection of the 
righteous dead gloriously to reign with 
Christ a thousand years before the res- 
“erection and judgment of the wicked. 
To all this an otvious objection is, that 
this could be no restoration of all thinys. 
since the vast majority of the dead are 
aut restored to life, and ultimate jus- 
tice is aot done in the earth. 

2. A betier view, well elucidated by 
Limborch and, lately, by Dr. Fairbairn. 
relieves this difficulty. It supposes the 
resurrection of all the dead and the gen- 
eral judgment, in which: all things are 
restored to the absolute reign of God. 
Thereby the very first prophecy that 
Satan’s head should be bruised by the 
seed of the woman is completely ful- 
filled, and all the prophetic announce- 

-ments of God’s iudgment in righteous- 
ness reveive their final consummation, 

3. But to both these interpretations of 
the word restitution there aie serious ob- 
jections. First, by way of Greek criti- 
cism, we may say that in the plhirase 
ravtov ov, ull things, which, it is per- 
fectly inadmissible that a writer or 
speaker should not see that the reader 
or hearer would naturally, from the 
very sound, unite them (“by attraction,” 
as grammariaus say) as antecedent and 
relative. Wich, therefore, cannot re- 
fer to times, but to all things. Second, 
such a phrase as times. ..which God hath 
spoken—(making times the antecedent 
of which) is neither Greek nor English. 
What can be meant by times... spoken? 
Spoken must require for its object some 
sort of wlterance. We cannot speak 
times, but only words. Third, we are 
foreed hereby to a meaning of the 
Greek aroxataoracte, given by Hesych- 
ins, namely. fulfilment, or consumma- 
fon, or, rather, as the noun is a verbal 
one, fulfilling or consummating. . And 
then we have the clear meaning: until 
(or rather during) the times of the fulfilling 
of all thinys.. spoken. . <by his prophets. 
Fourth, this translation alone renders 
the connection with the folowing verse 
immediate and natural. By either of 
the former constructions the thought 
has landed us at the close of verse 21 
beyond the second advent; whereas, 





as will Le shown in our next notes, the 
real stand-point of 22-24 is. in these 
days. Until—Until, ayju, an event 
may be until its beginning or until its 
close. Thus in xx, 6, we have in the 
Greek until five days, that is, during or 
until the end of jive days. And xii. 11 
until (the end of) a season. And so we 
here render it unéil (the end of) cr 
during the fulfilling of all things spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets. 
Christ shall come at the closing up of 
the great Messianic ages to which all 
prophecy points since the world hegan. 

The word restoration, that is, recov- 
ery from a depreciated state to a for- 
mer better, very easily verges into the 
sense of filflment or verification. 
When a promise or prediction is made, 
the author of it commits his veracity 
or fidelity to the accomplishment of 
the result, and the fulfilment, as we 
say, makes i good, restores the com- 
mitted veracity to its unquestioned 
state. So the fulfilment of all the 
prophecies is the making good, the res- 
toration of their pledged veracity to 
its uncominitted state. This inter- 
pretation is imperatively required: 1. 
By the correspondence with verse 18. 
There Christ’s sufferings are declared 
to be a fulfilment required by all 
prophecy, and here his stay in heaven 
is in fulfilment of all propheey, which 
furnishes a solution of the difficulty 
why the Messiah is gone to heaven, 
and tells how long he is to be absent. 
2, By Christ’s prediction of the earth. 
wide spread of the preached Gospel, 
i. 8; by the universality of the pente- 
costal symbols, (Note on ii, 4;) and ly 
Peter’s intimation in his former speech 
ii, 39. And all these points are in 
conclusive disproof of what Renar 
claims, and even Pressensé too for: 
wardly admits—the positive apostolic 
belief of the immediateness of the sec- 
ond advent. (See supplementary note 
to Matt. xxv.) Since the world be- 
gan—A very unsuitable rendering of 
the Greek dn’ aidvoc, from of old. (See 
note on Lukei, 70.) Same Greek phrase 
at xv, 18. 

22-26. Peter now contemplates those 
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“92 For Moses truly said unto the 


fathers, *A Prophet shall the Lord 
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prophecies—which are being fulfilled dur- 
ing the Saviour’s residence in heaven, 
namely, during these days of probation 
under the Christian dispensation—of a 
predicted, and once present, but now 
absent Christ. 

22. For—This word connects 22-26 
with ver. 21. Jesus must stay in heaven 
while the prophecies of Moses, Samuel, 
and all are being fulfilled—that is, dur- 
ing the these days (ver. 24) of Gospel 
probation. A Prophet—Peter in this 
and the following verse gives the sub- 
stance in brief of Deut. xviii, 15-19, in 
which God by Moses promises a proph- 
et yet to come like unto Moses. By 
Jews, and rationalists, semi-rational- 
ists, and even, strange to say, by some 
evangelic divines, this prophecy has 
been held to predict. either solely or 
secondarily, not Christ nor any single 
prophet, but a line of prophets. Kui- 
noel asserts this to be proved conclu- 
sively by its context. On the contrary 
we submit: 

1. The Jewish writers themselves 
maintained a single prophet to be meant, 
and he the Messiah, until the applica- 
tion of it to Jesus indueed them to 
invent a different interpretation.- The 
Samaritans, also, who, even to the 
present day, hold to a Messiah to come, 
(see note on John iv, 25,) and who de- 
rived the doctrine, from the Penta- 
teuch, (since they rejected all the other 
Old Testament hooks,) must have 
drawn it from this passage. Candid 
rationalists would admit that such ex- 
pressions as “the prophet,’ John vii, 
40, “* Messias cometh,” John iv, 25, 
“that prophet that should come,” John 
vi, 1%, are good proof of the prevalent 
interpretation found at Christ’s first 
coming. We may therefore assume 
that a single prophet, and he the Mes- 
sith, was found in this text by the 
aucient Jewish Church. é 

2. A single prophet, and not aline of 
prophets, is the undeniable import of the 
words of the text, Deut. xviii, 15-19. 
The singular alone, and the singular 
repeated in various forms and connex- 
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ions, is in express terms used. Not 
the slightest lint is given of a col- 
lective or plural sense. ‘ A prophet,” 
“a prophet like unto me,” “him,” 
“his mouth,” “he,” ete. In saymg 
that a single prophet is meant, we only 
say that what is said is meant. 

3. But. it is replied, the context 
shows that Jehovah is warning Israei 
against necromancers and other false 
foretellers, 9-14, and as against them 
he promises a line of true prophets, 
15-19, and a test of false prophets, 
20-22. But, asks Kuinoel, in warning 
them against soothsayers, what force 
was there in telling them that God 
would hereafter raise up a Messiah? 
Very great force, we reply. Moses’ 
assures them that, 1. That prophet 
would be not like the ordinary proph- 
ets, such as existed during his own 
day (Num. xi, 24-29) and formerly, 
(Gen. xx, 7; Jude 14,) but one like 
unto himself; a mediator-propliet, 
standing face to face with God, and so 
a standurd prophet, the expectation of 
whom should be a conserving rule and 
regulation for their faith, and a tesé 
against ull pretenders. A Messiah future 
should be their regulator, as Messiah 
past is ours. 2. ‘God would “raise hiin 
up unto thee,” “from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren.” That is, the faith- 
ruling standard prophet should be an 
Israelite and in Israel; therefore need 
they never go to foreign nations, whose 
predictions were not to be authenti- 
cated by any mediator-prophet,- and 
were therefore unreliable and danger. 
ous. And so even at tlie present day 
Christ, the true God incarnate, and his 
Church of ail ages from Moses until 
now, with their holy revelation, fur- 
nish our standard and test by which 
we decide that all miracles not agree- 
ing with them are either juggles, or 
works of Satan or satanic beings, hu- 
man or otuerwise. The grand anti- 
dote to all demonisni in both Jewish 
and Christian Church is Christ. 

And then in 20-22 Moses furnishes 
the test by which they should judge 
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your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall 
ye hear in all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto you. 23 And it 
shall come to pass, >that every soul 
which will not hear that Prophet, 
shall be destroyed from among the 
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ar. ordinary Jewish prophet; just as 
in 9-14 he had given a sweeping 
warning against all the predictions of 
the foreign sort. It is plain that the 
“‘a prophet” of verse 22 means any 
prophet, and not the prophet “like 
unto me” of verse 15. 

4. By a prophet “like unto me” can- 
not merely be meant “a prophet just as 
I am one,” but a prophet of extraordi- 
nary nature. He must be a prophet 
that could face the very blaze and 
thunder of Horeb, before which, even 
in the distance, Israel, with all her or- 
dinary prophets, trembled and shrunk. 
He must be no prophet of mere in- 
spiration, or vision, or dream; but a 
prophet looking in the face of Jeho- 
vah. Other prophets might be diso- 
beyed with impunity; but whoso obeys 
not this one, dies. 

“5. If, then, as is unquestionably the 
ease, a one great personage, a Messiah, 
is predicted by many passages in the 
Old Testament, there can be no just 
excuse for declining to assign this pas- 
sage to that class. And how wonder- 
fully the position and character of 
Moses do shadow forth those of the 
human Jesus is shown in Bishop 
Newton’s chapter on this passage with 
great force, but at too great length for 
our space. If such a thing as true 
supernatural prediction ever existed 
this is one, truly applied by Peter in 
his present words. 

Like unto me—Christ was mainly, 
like Moses, the founder of a dispensation. 
Under each, the theocracy or kingdom 
of God was in form, and largely in 
spirit, reconstructed. There arose noth- 
ing like either between their two ex- 
istences on earth. And hence, reason- 
ing from a Christian standpoint, we 
eould hardly feil tc expect that there 
should be, as it were, a divine sympa- 
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people. 24 Yea, and all the 
prophets from Samuel and those 
that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of 
these days. 25 °Ye are the chil- 
dren of the prophets, and of the coy- 
enant which God made with our fa- 
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thy between them, and that there should 
be vouchsafed to the former some pro- 
phetic anticipations of the latter. 

Shall ye hear—So that Peter has an 
order from Moses enjoining upon these 
Jews to hear Jesus. And the adducing 
this prophecy was a powerful stroke in 
the Christian argument. The claim 
of the Jews against Jesus would be 
that his miracles infringed against Mo- 
ses and the law and were, therefore, 
demoniac. This prophecy avers that 
Jesus is not only in the line of Moses, 
but was personally predicted by Moses 
as the second highest founder, who 
was to be obediently heard. He is not 
to be tested by any other thing or be- 
ing, but is the supreme test for all. All 
things—LEven should he in fulfilling 
render obsolete something of Moses. 

23. Destroyed from among—In 
the Hebrew, J will require it of him. 
Both expressions designate destruc- 
tion under the divine wrath. Com 
pare 2 Thess. i, 9. 

24. All—See note on verse 18, 
From Samuel—Between Moses and 
Samuel. prophecy was mostly with- 
drawn. In 1 Samuel ii, 10, 35, the 
Messiah (Anointed) or Christ is first 
mentioned. Before VDavid, Moses is 
the type of the coming one; after king 
David, Messiah is imaged as a ‘ing. 
These days—So that it is of these 
days, the days before the second advent, 
that all his holy prophets in verse 21 
have spoken. That is, the times of the 
aroxatdoraol¢ or fulfilment spoken of 
in verse 21 are these days of the pres- 
ent Gospel probation and of waiting 
for the judgment advent at the end of 
this world. 

25. Children of the prophets— 
As Jews the prophets are your ances- 
tors, and you are, unlike Gentiles, their 
children, heirs to the blessings they 
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thers. saying unto Abraham, 4And in 
thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth beblessed. 26¢Untoyou first, 
God having raised up his Son Jesus 
‘gent him to bless you, #in turning 
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predicted on the.chosen race. Of the 
covenant—Gen. xvii, 2. The agree- 
ment, compact, or covenant between 
God and Abraham, including bis seed 
after him, pledged obedience cn one side 
and blessing from the other. In form it 
was often absolute, in essence it was 
conditional. In thy seed—Gen. xxii, 
18. Thy seed or posterity, including 
the Messiah preéminently though not 
exclusively. All the kindreds—As 
this prophecy is shown by the historic 
result to cover these our Christian ages, 
so it follows that the these days of 
verse 24 and the times of verse 21 are 
within these same mundane Christian 
ages, antecedent to the sccond advent 
of Christ. 

26. Unto you first—Sce note on 
Matt. x, 5. To the Jews, as the an- 
cient theocracy, the Gospel was to be 
first presented that they might be the 
main body of the theocracy still. 
Christ was their birthright until they 
had fully rejected him. But when 
they fully, like Judas, betrayed and re- 
jected him, like Judas they were cast 
away and another came into the birth- 
right. The churchdom, the covenant, 
all the promises, went to the heirs by 
faith, who now became the true Israel. 
First—Implying that Jesus would be 
sent to the Gentiles next. Peter fully 
understood from the teachings of Jesus 
that the Gentiles should be called; 
the real error of the apostles was 
the supposition that the Gentiles were 
to be circumcised and become Jews. 
(See note on x, 1.) Turning...every 
one of you—It was a weak cavil of 
the Jewish advocate Orobio that Jesus 
could not be Messiah beeause he did 
not, as according to this passage, turn 
every one of them from sin. The same 
sophism is persistently used by modern 
Universalism. It ignores the fact that 
even accoriing to the Old Testament 
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away every one of you from his in- 
iquities. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ND as they spake unto the peo- 
ple, the priests, and the * cap- 








13, 32, 33, 46.—f Verse 22.—g Matt. 1. 21.— 
10r, rier, Luke 22. 4; chap. 5. 24. 





(for instance, Ezek. xxxiii, 11) the pur- 
poses of God’s mercy, being comdi- 
tional upon man’s consent, are often 
not fulfilled. Christ was sent to turn 
them under proviso, often expressed 
and always implied, that they consent 
to be turned. They cannot turn un- 
less he turn them; he cannot turn 
them unless they turn. 


CHAPTER IV. 
3. Arraignment before the Sanhédrin, 
1-22. 

1. Though no other speech is given 
than Peter’s, and that probably but in 
outline, the plural they implies that 
Joln also addressed the people. That 
a great crowd had gathered into the 
porch is clear from the large number 
of converts! mentioned in verse 4. 
That the exercises were of some hours 
appears also from the late hour to 
which the judicial commitment (verse 
3) brought them. Time enough had 
elapsed for the authorities, probably in 
Gazith, or even the Romans in Castle 
Antonia, to receive intelligence of the 
greatness of the gathering and the na- 
ture of the doctrines preached. ‘The 
Jewish captain forthwith calls out the 
police of Levites who kept order in 
the temple grounds, and, led by some 
of the priests, with a few zealous Sad- 
ducees, came upon them so suddenly 
as to interrupt the two apostles as they” 
spake. (Compare our notes on Matt. 
xxii, 12; xxvi, 5, 47; Luke xiii, 1.) 

Sadducees—It was by an unex- 
pected revolution that the Sadducees 
became the leading assailants of Chris- 
tianity. While Jesus lived his colli- 
sions were mainly with the Pharisees. 
His issue was mainly with the matters 
for which they were zealous, namely, 
the temple, the ritual, the rabbinical 
traditions. But after the death oi 
Jesus his followers zealously attended 
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tain of the temple, and the Saddu- 
cees, came upon them, 2 *Be- 
ing grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached through Je- 
sus the resurrection from the dead. 
3 And they laid hands on them, 
and put them in hold unto the next 
day: for’ it was now eventide. 





"a Matt. 29. 3; Acts 23, & 





the temple worship, while the doctrine 
of the resurrection became their promi- 


rent point, against which the Saddu-» 


cees, holding neither angel, spirit, soul, 
nor resurrection, were utterly opposed. 
A Pharisee could say to himself: “These 
Nazarenes seem a very religious folk, 
always praying among themselves, and 
always attending the temple. They 
do, indeed, think the crucified Naza- 
rene our prophesied Messiah, though 
he did not deliver our nation; but 
they say, what may possibly be true, 
that he is to come again and restore 
the kingdom to Israel.” So now when 
assailed by the Sadducean leaders the 
popular religious feeling sides with 
‘them, the chief Pharisee, Gamaliel, 
leads the way in their defence, and they 
actually triumph over the Sanhedrin! 
All goes smoothly until Stephen arises 
and restores the emphasis upon the 
doctrine that the Gentiles will be con- 
verted, and temple and ritual, and 
even nation, must disappear. Then ali 
the Jewish parties unite, and the Pen- 
tecostal Church is scattered to the four 
winds. See note viii, 1. 

2. Grieved—Vexed or tired out. 
Jesus ... resurrection— We see, 
therefore, the three pretexts upon 
which this assemblage was broken up 
by the three assailing parties, the 
iierarchy, the military, and the theol- 
ogy: namely, By the priests, because 
these laymen taught the people; by 
the captain ani his police, because so 
large a gathering was disturbing Solo- 
mon’s Porch, perhaps obstructing the 
passage through Gate Shushan, and 
threatening the tranquillity of the city; 
and by the Sadducees, because their 
doctrine was the resurrection. 

3. In hold--Detention or impris- 
opment. Eventide—Evening time. 
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4 Howbeit many of them which 
heard the word believed; and the 
number of the men was about five 
thousand. 5 And it came to pass 
on the morrow, that their rulers, 
and elders, and scribes, G And 
»Annas the high priest, and Caia- 
phas, and John, and Alexander, and 





b Luke 3. 2; John 11. 49; 18, 13, 


The old word tide signified time ‘The 
Jews had a double eve; the one be- 
ginning at about three o’clock, prayer 
time, (see note on iii, 1,) and the other at 
six o’clock or sundown. The proceed- 
ing at this time liad just filled the in- 
terval between the two. 

4. Many—Who as Jerusalemites 
had probably been acquainted person- 
ally with Jesus and his listory, and 
as regular temple/worshippers were re- 
ligiously disposed. The author of “Ecce 
Homo” well remarks that probably 
nearly all the moral worth at this epoch 
in Jerusalem went into the Christian 
Church. Five thousand—Adding 
since Pentecost two thousand men, 
without enumerating females and chiil- 
dren. So that the body of actually 
professing believers may have been 
ten or twelve thousand. The number of 
Christians then was nearly as large as 
the present entire population of Jerusa- 
lem! 

5. On the morrow—The night 
brought their imprisonment, the morn- 
ing (probably early morning, note on 
Luke xxi, 38,) brought their arraign- 
ment. Rulers...elders... scribes 
—The two apostles are now before the 
SANHEDRIN, for an account of which 
body see our note to Matt. xxvi, 3. 
The case before them belongs to their 
jurisdiction over all cases cf alleged 
miracle, their duty being to examine 
and decide, 1, whether the miracle be 
real, and, 2, whether it be a truly divine 
miracle or otherwise. 

6. Annas-—-The same court, the 
same judges, are to be faced who ar- 
raigned their Divine Master some sixty 
days ago. (See notes on John xviii, 
13, 19.) Caiaphas—See notes on Matt. 
xxvi, 3; John xi, 49. John, and Al- 
exander — However important these 
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as many as were of the kindred of 
the high priest, were gathered to- 
gether at Jerusalem. And when 
they had set them in the midst, they 


asked, “By what power, or by what 
name, have ye done this ? 

S$ ‘Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye 





 @Exod, 2. 14; Matt. 21. 23; chap. 7. 27. 





two characters were in their day, (and 
Luke intimates by mentioning them 
that they were weighty personages, ) no 
other certain trace of them exists in any 
history besides this verse. They are in- 
debted to their participation in the trial 
of these two humble apostles for all 
the sure record they have left on earth. 
Only some have conjectured that the 
first was Johanan Ben Tachai, famous 
in Jewish tradition; and others that 
Alexander was brother to Philo the 
Jew. (See notes on Luke i, 5; John 
i, 1.) But these were very ordinary 
names among the Jews; the former 
for its Old Testament odour and its 
propitious meaning, God favours; and 
the latter in honour of Alexander the 
Great, who was so gratefully remem- 
bered by the Jews for his kingly favour 
that they called all children of priestly 
rank born on the anniversary of his 
visit to Jerusalem by his name. Kin- 
dred of the high priest—Meaning 
probably the relatives of Annas and 
Caiaphas in the Sanhedrin. Gath- 
ered... Jerusalem—Coming in, per- 
haps, from their country homes to 
attend this session. 

What gave this case such impor- 
tance as to bring the highest dignita- 
ries of the nation to the capital? They 
had a very grave case before them, A 
decisive miracle, attested and accred- 
ited by hundreds, had been performed 
within the very courts of the temple 
before the assembled crowds of wor- 
shipping Israel, and that in the name 
of the One claiming to be Messiah, 
whom their own high court, with these 
same high priests at its head, had sen- 
tenced to death. The question now to 
be decided is, Are these men prophets 


of Jehovah, or seducers to idolatry?’ 


Deut. xiii, 1--5. 

7. In the midst—If we may sup- 
pose the Sanhedrin sat in its custom- 
ary semicircle, our apostles must have 
stood, attended by the healed lame- 


d Luke 12. 11, 12. 


born, nigh its centre, facing the august 
Caiaphas, with his high-priestly assess- 
ors on either side, who may be sup- 
posed to propose the solemn ques- 
tion. (See notes on Matt. xxvi, 3, and 
Acts vi, 12-15.) By what power... 
name—They ask not, Have ye indeed 
performed a miracle? but, By what 
authority? By medical, magical, de- 
moniacal, or divine? Or name— 
Incantators and exorcists were ac- 
customed to perform their prodi- 
gies in the name of some mighty one, 
as Solomon, Abraham, Raphael, or 
God. 

8. Filled with the Holy Ghost— 
The fresh, sanctifying, inspiring, and 
empowering Spirit of the Pentecost. 
Fourth Speech of Peter—that before the 

Sanhedrin, 8-12, 

Peter’s four speeches rise in a cli- 
max both of publicity and magnan- 
imous boldness. The first was to the 
inner circle of the eleven; the second 
was before the pentecostal assembly ; 
the third was before the Jews in Solo- 
mon’s Porch; this last is before the high 
court of the nation. The first filled up 
the ranks of the young Church; the sec- 
ond pronounced its manifesto; the third 
opened its aggressive movement upon 
Israel; this fourth announces the sep- 
aration between the now dead Church 
of the past and the new living Church 
of the future. 

Face to face stand the representa- 
tives of obsolete Judaisin and those of 
vital Christianity. Here is commenced 
the rupture. Here the two begin to 
branch off, the apparently stronger 
into weakness and withering; the 
weaker into growth and power, reveal- 
ing itself as the actual trunk. Says 
Wordsworth: “May not Caiaphas and 
Cephas be from the same root, x54? 


At first Cephas had quailed before 
Caiaphas, but now that the Holy Ghost 
is given Caiaphas cannot resist Cephas, 
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rulers of the people, and elders of 
Israel, 9 If we this day be ex- 
amined of the good deed done to 
the impotent man, by what means 


he is made whole; 10 Be it 
known unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, ¢that by 


the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, whom ye crucified, ‘whom 
God raised from the dead, even 


by him doth this man stand here 
before you whole. At &This 
is the stone which was set at 
nought of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner, 
42 Neither is there salvation 
in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must Le 
saved. 





Fe Chapter 3. 6 —J Chapter 2. 24.— 


g Psaln: 118, 23; satan o8 16; Matthew 2i, 42, 


h Matthew 1. 21; chapter 10. 43; 1/ Timothy 2 
5, 6. 





(verso 14;) the one falls, the other 
rises.” 

Ye rulers—As_ secular magis- 
trates whom, in all things unfor- 
bidden of God, we are bound to obey. 
Elders of Israel—The religious rep- 
resentatives of the old theocracy, 
who are bound to follow the divine 
order. 

9. If we... be—Rather, since we are. 
Good deed—Their misdeed is a good 
deed. ‘There might seem a gentile sar- 
casm in this expression, but there was a 
warning and awakening truth. Made 
whole—The Greek word is Zéoworaz; 
the same word as is rendered saved 
in verse 12, and should have been so 
rendered here. 

10. You all, and all.. Israel—The 
whole race, with its rulers at its head, 
is summoned to witness this new an- 
nouncement. By the name of—Not 
Solomon or Raphael, but of Jesus, 
Messiah, the Nazarene. (See note on 
iii, 6.) Had Peter said, Jn the name of 
Jehovah, God of Israel, it might have 
been safer for himself; it would have 
been true; but they would have con- 
sidered him as staying within the 
bounds of their own old Judaism. It 
was according to their law that mira- 
cles be performed in the name of Je- 
hovah. But when Peter pronounced 
the name of Jesus they recognized 
apostasy from Jehovah; and when he 
styled him Christ = Messiah, he adopt- 
ed an impostor; and when he added, 
Nazarene, whom ye crucified, he 
uttered a shame and a charge to 
arouse their wrath; a charge which 
the ages since have fearfully reéchoed. 
Whom ye crucified—-Guilty of a 





good deed, these prisoners arraign 
their judges for a most bloody deed. 
By him—Heroic reiteration. This 
man—Like at once a monumental 
proof and a firm confessor, the lame- 
born stands with his benefactors in the 
semicircle of the court. Stand—And 
so his legs speak though his tongue 
be silent. 

1l. The Stone—Peter quotes Psa. 
exviii and thereby identities Jesus with 
David, who there speaks in the first 
person. And Peter may have re- 
membered that Christ quoted the 
same passage. Matt. xxi, 42. See 
note there. 

12. Salvation in any other—As 
the building caunot be saved without 
the corner stone, so the world cannot 
be saved without this name. Be 
saved—From the fact that the Greek 
word for saved is applied to the restor- 
ing of the lame-born, some commenta- 
tors have thought that the salvation 
here named must also be of a tempo- 
ral nature. But it is plain that Peter 
passes from a salvation which only the 
lame-born needs to a salvation they 
all needed, and that all men need. It 
is very absurd to suppose that Peter 
meant that in Jesus’ name we all are 
to be saved from bodily disease or any 
other temporal evil Peter meant 
the same salvation as is ever implied 
in the very name of Jesus—he shall 
save his people from their sins. For 
man there is no Saviour but Christ; 
no salvation but from his atonement. 
Even those who never heard his name, 
if saved, are saved by his gracious pow- 
er. Actual faith by those whe truly 
know him, and virtual faith, “ the 
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. 13 Now when they saw the bold- 
ness of Peter and John, ‘and per- 
ceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus. 
14 And beholding the man which 
was healed "standing with them, 
they could say nothing against it. 
15 But when they had commanded 


them to go aside out of the council, 

they conferred among themselves, 
16 Saying, ! What shail we do to 
these men? for that. indeed a nota- 
ble miracle hath been done by them 
is manifest to all them that dwell 
in Jerusaleni; and we cannot deny 
at. IV But that it spread no 
further among the people, let us 
straitly threaten them, that they 





4 Matt. 11. 25; 1 Cor. 1. 27,—— Chap. 3. 11. 
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spirit of faith,’ in those who know 
him not, are the tie which binds the 
sinner to the cross and its salva- 
tion. 

13. Boldness—There was in their 
style both of action and language a 
clear, calm freedom; not as if they 
strained themselves to hardihood, but 
as if they were unconscious of any de- 
mand for nerve. It was quiet self- 
possession, as if they were speaking 
respectfully and evenly to equals. 
Unlearned—Not literati, but men of 
the ordinary education. Ignorant— 
Not a very correct translation. The 
word signifies that they were not 
priests, but laymen; not magistrates, 
but private men; not rabbis, but non- 
professional men. Took knowl. 
edge—This does not mean (with 
Meyer and Dr. Gloag) that they now 
for the first time caught the idea that 
these men were followers of Jesus. 
This was known before they were ap- 
prelhended, (verse 2,) (Caiaphas and 
Jolin were acquaintances, John xviii, 
15,) and was the reason for their ap- 
preliension. Nor is there any thing 
that indicates (as Alford) that the mem- 
ory of the court was now so awakened 
as to recollect the having seen them 
with Jesus; which would have been a 
fact of no significance. The Greek 
word signifies fully to know, to recog- 
nize, realize, appreciate. These very 
judges, Annas and Caiaphas, had but a 
few short weeks previously seen Jesus 
himself before them. And m these 
men, filled with the spirit of Jesus, 
they recognized and appreciated the 
same Clear, divine self-possession and 
unshrinking retort, and they referred 





these qualities to their intimacy with the 
Master. With Jesus—The preposi- 
tion with was often used by the Greeks 
to express the attendance of inferiors 
upon a superior, as ‘“‘ Xenophon and 
those with him.” 

14. Standing with them— The 
firmness of the man and the silencing 
power of his presence upon the rulers 
form a graphic picture. 

15. Commanded. . .out—The apos- 
tles were directed to withdraw while 
their judges should hold consultation. 
It is not an unimportant, though in 
some sense an unanswerable question, 
how Luke obtained his information of 
what was said in privy council. There 
were.many ways in which he might 
have obtained it, and there was some 
way in which he certainly did obtain 
it, since he here reports its substance 
to us. There may have been secret 
believers like Nicodemus in the coun- 
cil. Caiaphas, as above noted, knew 
John personally, (John xviii, 15,) and 
so report may have reached John 
through intermediates, and the Chris- 
tians thus have been informed. 

16. We cannot deny it—Hence 
we have a clear case of men acting 
against absolute knowledge, and en- 
deavoring to suppress, not only known 
truth, but the acknowledged advo- 
cates of known truth. The solution 
of the fact is self-interest. These men 
feared to lose power by the propaga- 
tion of truth. Notable—Well known 
to all. 

17. It spread no farther—/i refers 
not to the miracle, nor to its notoriety, 
but to the Christian doctrine, the un- 
expressed consequence of the miracle. 
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speak henceforth to no man in this 
name. &8* And they called them, 
and commanded them not to speak 
at all nor teach in the name of Je- 
sus. 19 But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, 
°Whether it be right in the sight 
ef God to hearken unto you moze 
than untoGod, judgeye. 20p.for 
we cannot but speak the things 


n es 5. 40. —0o Chap. 5. 29.—g@ Chap. 1. 8; 
32.—Chap. 22. 15; 1 John 1. 1,3. 


Teach— 





18. Speak—Privately. 
Publicly. : 
19. Unto you more than unto 
God—tThe apostles here separate be- 
tween God and the old theocracy, 
which is now of God forsaken. This 
Sanhedrin is to them a body of civil 
magistrates over a secular nation. 
Firmly, also, they recognise that where 
the decree of man contradicts the de- 
cree of God the former must give way. 
Government is government and law is 
law only and so far as divinely author- 
ized; but no human government and 
no human law is authorized by the 
divine law to contradict and annul the 
divine law. No doubt this principle 
may be misused by disorganizers; but 
that can make no difference as to the 
intrinsic truth of the rule itself. No 
man has a right to sin against God 
because he is so ordered to do by a 
human gevernment. He must obey 
_ to the last point, and of his non-obedi- 
ence for righteousness’ sake he must 
suffer the consequences, unless, in- 
deed, the right and obligation to revo- 
lution require open and _ belligerent 
resistance. Even heathens have ac- 
knowledged the existence of this divine 
law higher thah human. Said the 
Achiwan ambassadors: at Rome, ‘ We 
indeed revere you, O Romans! and if 
you so will we tremble before you; 
but we more revere and tremble before 
the immortal gods.” And Socrates is 
made by Plato to say: “Iembrace and 
love you, O Athenians! but I obey 
God rather than you.” Judge ye— 
The ye here is in contrast with we in 
tne verse following. Judge for your- 
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which 4we have seen and heard. 
21 So when they had _ further 
threatened them, they let them go, 
finding nothing how they might 
punish them, "because of the peo- 
ple: for all men glorified God for 
8that which was done. 22 For 
the man was above forty years old, 
on whom this miracle of healing 
was showed. ; 





7 Matt. 21. 26; Luke 20. 6,19; 22. 2; chap. 5. £6, 
8 Chap. 3. 7, 8. 


selves and take the consequences; but 
we—See note on Rom. xiii, 1-7. 

20. Cannot but speak—This can- 
not is, we suppose, a specimen of what 
a certain class of theologians absurdly 
call ‘a moral inability ;” that is, “the 
cannot is a mere will not.” But the 
apostles really mean, they cannot in 
consistency with their moral obliga- 
tions or their own highest well-being. 
The two things being incompatible 
but one can be done. And to say 
that they cannot do one is but a deci- 
sive way of saying that they have 
settled the point that they will do the 
other. Seen and heard—The deeds 
and doctrines of Jesus. 

21. Because of the people—The 
highest dignitaries of the nation had 
assembled upon the case; but a cold 
stiffness seems to paralyze all their 
movements. So far have they commit- 
ted themselves that they can neither go 
forward nor back out. They are in the 
irresolute condition of men not without 
moral sensibility in a dilemma between 
the right and self-interest. And then 
the people, who have no self-interest 
to oppose their convictions, are all in 
full tide with the apostles. The result 
of their action is disheartening failure. 
All men—The word men, as its ital- 
ics indicate, is added by the translators. 
The sense, of course, is that the feeling 
of the people was unanimous, not in 
affirming that Christianity is true 
against Judaism, but that this Naza- 
renism is compatible with true Juda- 
ism. 

22. Forty years old—The apostle 
here follows the track of popular 
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23 And being let go, tthey went 
to their own company, and reported 
all that the chief priests and elders 
had said unto them. 24 And 
when they heard that, they lifted 
up their voice to God with one ac- 
cord, and said, Lord, "thou art God, 
which hast made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and all that in them is; 
25 Who by the mouth of thy 
servant David hast said, ’ Why did 
the heathen rage, and the people 
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imagine vain things? 26 The 
kirgs of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathere 1 together 
against the Lord, and tgainst his 
Christ. 2% For “of a truth 
against «thy holy child Jesus, 
ywhom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of Israel. 
were gathered together, 28*For 
to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be 





¢Chap, 12. 12.——w 2 Kings 19, 15; Neh. 9. 6; 
Jer, 10. 10, 12; 32. 17.—v Psa, 2. 1—20 Matt! 


26. 3: Luke 22. 2; 23. 1, 8 ——@ Luke 1, 35.— 
y Luke 4, 18; John 10, 36.—z Chap. 2. 23; 3.18, 





thought. The miracle was genuine, 
for both the notoriety and the age of 
the man so demonstrated it. 


4. The Church triumphant over the Sanhe- 
drin, 23-31. . 

From the high court of the nation, 
in its dignity and deadness, we are 
now transferred to the retired “room” 
of the living Clureh. The separation 
is now forever initiated. In the heart 
and language of this inspired body, 
Dayid, Christ, and their own souls are 
on one side with God, and the heathen, 
Herod, and the Jewish rulers are on the 
other. They spread their case before 
God and receive a miraculous response. 
That response is the divine affirmation 
that Jehovah is with them. The current 
of their prayer is this: Invoking the 


supreme God, (24,) they proclaim that |. 


the powers of evil are in arms against 
them, (25-28,) and implore that they 
may have divine aid to maintain the 
holy cause of Jesus, (29, 30.) 

23. Their own company — The 
body of Christians at their own large 
assembly room. (See note on i, 13.) 

24. One accord—See note on ii, 1. 
This was their common prayer. - Not 
that they all at once broke out into 
this utterance together, but that, utter- 
ed by some leading voice, (perhaps 
Luke’s own,) it was in heart the 
prayer of all. God. ..made heaven— 
Their prayer is not to any saint, vir- 
gin, or angel, but to God sole and 
supreme, since he is both foundation 
and summit of all things. 

25. By... David...said—Psa. ii, 








In that Psalm a son of God 1s endowed, 
as king upon Zion, with the empire of 
the world. The image is borrowed 
from David’s own, or perhaps Solo- 
mon’s, coronation, but enlarged to a 
superhuman magnitude. The Psalm 
was applied by the Jewish Church to 
the Messiah, and is in good proof that 
other Psalms do, under the image of 
David, shadow forth a far greater 
than David. : 

26. Heathen, people, kings, rulers, 
are all in array against Jehovah and 
his Anointed, (Psa. ii, 2,) that is, his 
Messiah or Christ. 

2%. Herod...Pilate. ..Gentiles... 
Israel—All these four forces are pic- 
tured as gathered together at tlie cru- 
cifixion as the image of the persecuting 
powers still in operation. 

28. To do...thy counsel—Hap- 
pily, most happily, the rage of’ all these 
elements is limited. and mastered, 
though not inspired or impelled, by 
the God which made heaven, verse 24. 
Upon the rulers there is an Overruler. 
Here, as in ii, 23, (on which see our 
notes,) the dividing line between the 
human side and the divine side is so 
exquisitely drawn that God as Over- 
ruler is not made author or predeter- 
miner of man’s sin. “It is not said,” 
Limborch well remarks, “that these 
powers gathered to do what thy hand 
and counsel decreed that they should 
do, or should by them be done, but 
simply to be done. God decreed that 
his Son Jesus should redeem the human 
race by his own sacrificial death, and 
that the Christian Church should be 
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done. 29 And now, Lord,. be- 
hold their threatenings: and_ grant 
anto thy servants, *that with all 
Doldness they may speak thy word, 
39 By stretching forth thy hand to 
heal; and that. signs and wonders 
may be done ‘by the name of ‘thy 
holy child Jesus. 31 And when 
they had prayed, ¢the place was 
shaken where they were assembled 
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together; and they were all filled 
with the Huly Ghost, and they 
spake the word of God with bold- 
ness. 

32 And the multitude of them 
that believed & were of one heart 
and of one soul:. "neither said any 
of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed, was his own; 
but they had all things. common. 








_ Ver. 18,31; chap. 9. 27; 18. 46; 14. 3; 19. 8; 
2%. 26; 98.81; Eph. 6. 19,——U Chap, 2: 433 5.12; 
——ce Chap. 3, 6. 16.—d Verse 27. 
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led through crosses and sufferings to 
life eternal. To this end it was not 
necessary that God should by his own 
decree or providence determine and 
powerfully direct the wills of certain 
particular men that they should slay 
Jesus or persecute his followers. But 
inasmuch as the kingdoms and pow- 
ers of this world are, without divine 
prevention, in the hands of the wicked, 
to their power he simply leaves his 
Son. The very piety of Jesus and his 
followers becomes an incitement to 
men’s free voluntary malice, so that 
of their own wicked wills they accom- 
plish the divine counsel of the sacrifice 
of Jesus, although God has neither 
foreordained their actions by his de- 
cree nor secured them by his provi- 
dence.” And this distinction, we may 
add, is so carefully drawn by the disci- 
ples as to be plainly intentional. (See 
note on ii, 23.) 

29. And now—Thus far we have 
had the statement of the case; the 
petition based upon it now commences. 
Amid the storm the Church prays not 
for the destruction of their foes, nor 
even for refuge or protection, but for 
boldness, or rather firm freedom in main- 
taining their sacred cause. It is a he- 
roic martyr prayer. 

30. By stretching—Literally, Jn the 
stretshing. That is. Give boldness to 
us whilst thou art stretching forth thy 
hand in miraculous healing, and 
whilst signs and wonders are being 
done. 

31. Place was shaken—In token 
of answering assurance to their prayer 








was repeated; the house was shaken, 
the Spirit bestowed, and a power of ut- 
terance was exercised. Word of God 
with boldness—Prayer-strengtlened 
and Spirit-inspired, these men now 
speak words of faith and firmness 
which no human power can disturb. 
They are soon to feel the full trial, of 
their dauntless spirit. 


5. Second Repose Period—Commu. 
nity of Goods, 32-37. 

The heart of the Church, confirmed 
by trial, is now expanded still more 
largely with the spirit of* Christian 
liberality described in ii, 44-47. The 
laws of property are not founded in 
sin, but belong to the primitive nature 
of man. But, inasmuch as a rightful 
self-love remains after selfishness is 
purified away, so, even when the 
rights of ownership are undisturbed, 
property may in the spirit of a perfect 
liberality be so freely imparted as that 
its use becomes practically common 
(See note on ii, 44.) 

32. One heart...one soul-—It is 
the outpouring of the Spirit, melting 
every heart in Christian love, whicn 
produces oneness. And that same 
melting of heart causes the stream of 
benevolence to flow. Said...his 
own—The very term sazd implies 
that the law of property still remained 
while the surrender was in language 
and spirit. When men have. virtually 
surrendered their lives, and are calmly 
standing in hourly danger of losing 
all earthly things, it is not so difficult 
to hold their property as not their 


a measure of the Pentecostal miracle | own. 
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38 And with ‘great power gave the 
apostles * witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus: and ' great grace 
was upon them all. 34 Neither 
was there any among them that 
lacked: ™for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, 35 "And laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet: 


@ Chap. 1. 8—* Chap. 1, 22. Chap. 2. 47. 
m Chap, 2.45. 





°and distribution was made unto 


every man according es he had 
need. 36 And Joses, who by 
the apostles was surnamed Barna 
bas, (which is, being interpreted, 
The son of consolation,) a Levite, 
and of the country of Cyprus, 
37 PHaving land, sold 2, and 
brought the money, and laid it at 
the apostles’ feet. 





n Verse 37; chap. 5. 2.—o Chap. 2. 45; 6. 1.— 
p Ver. 34, 35; ckar 5. 1,2. 





33. With great power— Natural 
and bestowed by the Spirit. Resur- 
rection —They had seen the risen 
Jesus, and they had mighty power in 
testifying to that fact as the fundament- 
al point in the history of the Lord. 

34. As many as—The phraseology 

is not strictly universal, expressing 
all, Jt was the voluntary custom that 
whoso had real estate should sell. it, 
all or in part. (See chapter v, 4.) 
* 35. Apostles’ feet —Tables and 
desks were then less used than with 
us, and deposits would often be made 
on floor or ground. But officials, sitting 
on elevated seats, would receive pres- 
entations laid on the step of the plat- 
form at their feet. 

36. Joses—Joseph. Barnabas— 
Where a man had so ordinary a name 
as Joseph he needed a second name to 
individualize him. But this surname 
honoured as well as individualized its 
receiver. Son of consolation—Per- 
haps more properly son of prophecy or 
preaching. Acts xiii, 1, he is called a 
prophet. The epithet was probably a 
testimony from the apostles to his sa- 
ered eloquence. Eusebius says he was 
one of the seventy. An Epistle said 
to be by Barnabas, and certainly of 
very early antiquity, is still extant. 
A Levite—The Levites had uo share 
in the division of Canaan to the twelve 
tribes, yet could own land within the 
precincts of the Levitical cities. But 
Barnabas may have owned land in his 
native Cyprus and have sold it in Jeru- 
salem. Of the country of Cyprus— 
Literally, by birth a Cyprian—Barna- 
bas, the Cyprian, with his Levitical rank 
and training, his sacred eloquence, his 








wealth, and his nobie presence, thet 
made the Lystrans identify him with 
Jove, is here signalized among the 
many both on account of his future 
eminence, and for the purpose of pic- 
turing him in contrast with the un- 
happy pair next to be narrated. Bar- 
nabas becomes a star of the firma- 
ment, while Ananias goes down in 
darkness. 

CHAPTER V. : 
IV. PENTEcOstaL CHURCH UNFOLD- 

ING IX PENAL POWER. 

1. Ananias and Sapphira, 1-11. 

The Spirit of light and love dwelling 
in this Pentecostal Church is also the 
Spirit of judgment. And, as the Spirit 
has now shown its power of love, so 
in this Church is the very place to 
show how severe its absolute stand- 
ard of judgment is. And this is now 
done in the case of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. 

Their offence, according to the aver- 
age standard of human morality, was 
not a very heinous one. ' In perform- 
ing a large act of charity they had not 
defrauded anybody of a penny. They 
had simply retained a part of their 
own money and then denied the fact. 
Should a tradesman at the present day, 
for the sake of an undue credit for lib- 
erality, pretend to have donated half 
his income when he had given only a 
quarter, it would simply be esteemed 
a disreputable prevarication, but not 
sufficiently criminal to be amenable to 
human law. To worldly men, there- 
fore, the fate of these two persons will 
ever seem to be unreasonably sevore. 
We rejext all naturalistic solutions, such 
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as maintain that the deaths were not 
miraculous, but the natural effects of 
terror. Nor is any solutior obtained 
by subdividing the sin into various 
parts, aS some commentators have 
done, and showing to how many sins 
it amounted. Nor can any person 
probably be satisfied unless he can see 
the validity of tle following considera- 
tions : 

I. The Divine Spirit being present 
with unparalleled power in the Church, 
the sin, as Peter says, (verses 3, 4,) is 
directly against Him. The sinner comes 
directly in contact with the pure Abso- 
lute, and is tried and executed by the ab- 
solute Purity and Law. Now the won- 
der is, when we realize that Presence, 
not that any one should be struck dead, 
but that any one, even the holiest of infirm 
mortals, should for a moment live. And 
this is a complete answer so far as 
any absolute injustice is concerned. Yet 
the question still remains, Why were 
these two selected as instances of ab- 
solute justice? It is, then, not a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, but of divine 
propriety. The question is not, Was. 
this dispensation just? for of that there 
is no doubt; but it is, Why was this 
particular justice inflicted ? 2 

2. The reason for this selection was 


to present and record at this beyinning : 


of the Christian Church a representative 
and memorial instance of the just doom 
of the hypocrite. The first Sabbath- 
breaker; and Azhan, the appropriator 
of a Babylonish garment on the first 
entrance into Canaan; and Nadab and 
Abihu at the first founding of the 
priesthood, were punished with death 
at a beginning, with absolute justice. 
This was, in each case, a primordial 
token, and a declaration to all the 
future, what, if inflicted with ex- 
actness, the true deserts and punish- 
ments of the transgressor are. Such 
inflictions are at start the divine pro- 
test against the conclusion that God’s 
future forbearance towards sin is any 
contradiction of the fatal desert of sin. 
They are cxamples hung up at the 
commencement, once for all, that the 
wages of sin is death, a death which it 
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Now this present couple were at 
any rate deliberate, positive, conceit. 
ed, and intentionally permanent hypo- 
crites. Their death was God’s declara- 
tion to all future ages of the true 
deserts of all deliberate hypocrites in 
the Church of Christ. 

This special punishment was not 
mcted out, therefore, from the fact 
that these two were sinners above a'l 
others. Worse sinners, both in the 
apostolic and later Church, have lived 
and died naturally. Simon Magus was 
a far viler sinner, yet underwent a 
far milder penalty before this same 
apostle. 

3. Peter’s share in the matter is not 
that of an originator or proper author 
of the death of the two sinners, but of 
a divinely required agent of God. By 
the extraordinary charism of the dis- 
cerning of spirits he knows their secret 
sin; by the inspiration of the indwell- 
ing Spirit he knows their doom; by the 
impulsive command of God he pro- 
nounces it. Of the sentence the om- 
nipotent God is the executioner. 

4. Romanists maintain that the act 
was simply a deed of excommunication 
performed by Peter, and of the same 
nature as the destruction of the flesh 
specified by Paul in 1 Cor. v, 5. And 
on this Romanism and her Pope have 
based that terrible right of excommu- 
nication before which kings and nations 
once trembled, by which the fiery and 
bloody Inquisition was established, 
and dissenters from Popery, by thou- 
sands, have been cruelly murdered. 
Yet it is no doubt true that apostles 
were sometimes the required agents of 
divine infliction, and that St. Paul’s 
words describe a case like this of An- 
anias. And thence, after all, we deduce 
the consoling view that this display of 
wrath was an infinite mercy. It proh- 
ably was the destruction of the flesh thai 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. v, 5. We do not. 
therefore, recognise this as a case of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. For 
not every insult to the Spirit is recog- 
nised by the Holy Ghost as the blas- 
phemy against itself. (See note on 





is God’s right at any moment to inflict. | Matt. xii, 32.) 
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Jose a certain man named Ana- 
nias, with Sapphira his wife, 
sold a possession, 2 And *kept 
back part of the price, his wife also 





being privy ¢éo it, 'and brought a, 


certain part, and laid ¢¢ at the apos- 
tles’ feet. 3 ¢But Peter said, 
Ananias, why hath ‘Satan filled 
thine heart 'to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? 4 While it 
_Tremained, was it not thine own? 
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and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power? why hast thou 
conceived this thing in tmne heart ? 
ethou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God. & And Ananias hear- 
ing these words ‘fell down, and 
gave up the ghost: and great fear 
came on all them that heard these 
things. 6 And the young men 
arose, wound him up, and carried 
him out, and buried him. 7% And 
it was about the space of three 
hours after, when his wife, not 








S“@Josh. 7. 11; Mal. 1. 14,0 Chap. 4. 37.— 
e Num, 30, 2: Deut, 23, 21; Eccles. 5. 4.—d Luke 
_ 22, 3.—1 Or, to deceiwe, verse 9. 





“.. 1. But—aA contrast to the free bene- 
faction of Barnabas is now introduced 
with a but. Ananias—The Greek form 
(shortened into Annas and Latinized 
by Josephus into Ananus) of Hanan 
or Iananiah. Sapphira—Signifying 
beautiful. Possession— Namely, a 
piece of land, verse 3. 

2. Brought—It would seem that 
the money was brought and presented 
to the apostles in the meeting-room 
(note ii, 2) of the church. Yet the 
three hours of verse 7 presuppose a 
lengthened stay at the place. 

3. Satan—As in this Church there 
is a present Spirit, so there can scarce 
be ‘scandalous sin without a present 
Satan. Lie to the Holy Ghost— 
Dwelling not in Peter or the apostles 
alone, but in its fulness in the entiie 
Church; so that the unhappy maa 
walks into the very presence of Infi- 
nite Purity with a hypocrisy in his 
heart and a lie on his tongue. The 
terrible collision is, therefore, imme- 
diate and unmitigated. 

4. Not thine own—He could have 
kept his own and be held as main- 
taining his own right unquestioned. 
Sold—tThesa questions of Peter show 
that the bestowment of goods was 
perfectly voluntary and not a law, and 
that the crime was a free and delib- 
erate act in its successive stages. 
Lied—His crime was a lie, and before 
God every liar is worthy of death. 
The wonder is not that a liar should 
be struck dead, but that liars should 








e Verse 33 1 Samuel & 7; Luke 10. 16; 1 Thes- 
eainoiane 4 8.—/ Verses 10, 11.-—g John 





be allowed by God to live. It becomes 
modern sinners not to cavil at An- 
anias’ fate, but to wonder at the mercy 
of its not being their own. Unto 
God—tThat is, unto God the Spirit. 
That Spirit, then, is a Divine Person. 
He is not merely an emanation from 
God, but he is God emanating from 
God—God in emanation, God going 
forth in his holiness aud power. This 
is, therefore, an izape:tant text in ex- 
planation of the personality of the 
Spirit. 

5. Fell dowu—Not by any exer- 
tion of Peter’s power. The insulted 
Holy Spirit stepped in and gave an 
instance of his estimate of sin. 

6. Young men—lIt dovs not ap- 
pear that these were in any proper 
sense churchly officers. Their cor- 
poreal strength as young men occa- 
sioned their being the natural doers 
of the heavy work of the Church. 
Wound him up—In extemporized 
funereal wrappings, in apparently 
awful haste, probably by the apostle’s 
orders, unknown even to his wife! 
But on account of the heat of the celi- 
mate in the Kast burials are usually 
on the day. of death; in Jerusalem 
within three or four hours. Conxrect- 
ed with the same fact, doubtless, was 
that ceremonial uncleanness of tcuch- 
ing a corpse, (Num. xix, 1,) which 
also induced rapid interment. 

7. Three hours— During which 
they carried the corpse to the burial- 
place, usually without the city, -pre- 


A. D. 33. 
knowing what was dans, came-in,|steaishty was done, came in, 
§ And ~Peter answered unto her, 
Tell me whether ye sold the land 
for so much? Ani she said, Yea, 
for so much. 9 Then Peter said 
unto her, How is it that ye have 
agreed together ‘to tempt the Spirit 
of the Lord? behold, the feet of 
Shem which have buried thy hus- 
vand ave at the door, and shall carry 
thee out. 10Then fell she down 


h Verse 3; Matt. 4. a a ee 
5; chap. 2. 43; 19. 17.——72 Chap. 2. 43; 14. 3; 





pared the grave, performed the burial, 
and returned to the assembly room. 
Sapphira may be supposed to be re- 
maining at her perhaps distant home. 
His wife...came in—Hapless wo- 
man! Little knows she that she has 
been three hours a widow; that her 
husband lies a dishonoured corpse in 
a shameful grave. Still less does she 
dream how brief her widowhood will 
be. Her heart is full and eager with 
the deadly sin. 

8. Peter answered—The term 
answered presupposes previous inter- 
change of words, omitted for brevity. 
Tell ‘me—It i is asked, Why did not Pe- 
ter kindly forewarn her against com- 
mitting the fatal crime and so prevent 
her fate? Lut, alas! her crime was 
already committed. To speak the lie 
out only made it vocally manifest to 
men. Tho full-formed, long-retained 
lie in the human heart, the definite 
will and determination, were all com- 
plete and visible to the divine Spirit. 
Exposure and penalty were all that 
remained. For so much — Lither 
Peter named the sum which Luke 
vaguely implies in these words, or he 
pointed to the money lying in exact 
amount before them both. Sapphira’ s 
echoing affirmation, For so much, in- 
dicates both the latter to be the fact 
and the fixed precision of her false- 
hood, 

9. Agreed together —So that it 
was a deliberate, contrived, mutual sin. 
To tempt the Spirit — That is, to 
try and put to the test the present Holy 
Ghost. The Romanist commentator 
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straightway at his feet, and yielded 
up the ghost: and the young men 
came in, and found her dead, and, 
carrying her torth buried her by 
her husband. 

1 «And great fear came upon 
all the church, and upon as many 
as heard these things. 12 And 
'by the hands of the apostles were 
many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people; (“and they were 





1 Ae oe 
——m Chap. 3.11; 


Rom, 15. 19; 2 Cor. 12. 12; Heb. 2, 4: 
4,32, 





to the Rhemish Testament deduces a 
strong case here for the hierarchy: “To 
take from the Church, or from the gov- 
ernors thereof, things ‘dedicated to their 
use and the service “of God, or to lie unte 
God's ministers, is so judged before God 
as if the lie were made and the fraud 
done to the Holy Ghost himself.” 


2. Third Repose Period of the Church, 
11-16. 


In the former two periods of Church 
repose Luke describes an_ internal 
state pervaded by love alone; but here 
a solemn awe chastens the spirit of 
all, and yet increases the moral and 
converting power of the Church. 

ll. Great fear—A solemn con. 
sciousness how awful in judgment is 
even the Spirit of love was the feeling 
of the Church. Heard—Without but 
near the Church. 

12. All—Luke now proceeds to give 
an illustration of the awe of the pub- 
lic toward the apostles. When Peter 
and John addressed the people on a 
former occasion in Solomon’s Porch 
some of the class of opposers present 
in their assembly went and informed 
the authorities and brought on a per- 
secution. Since that they had keld 
their meetings in their own room. 
(Note verse 2. ) But now the apostles, 
not two but all, had again met with 
one accord in the Porcli with tlie fol- 
lowing result, The all here refers to 
the apostles just mentioned; but we 
need not deny that a company of at- 
tendant Christians is implied as pros: 
ent with them. 
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all with one accord in Solomon’s 
porch. 13 And "of the rest 
durst no man join himself to them: 
*but the people magnified them. 
14 And believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women;) 15 Inso- 
much that they brought forth the 
sick * into the streets, and laid them 


on beds and couches, Pthat at the: 


22; 12. 42; 19, 38.—oChap. 2. 47; 


n John 9, : 
4, 21.—2 Or, in every street. 


13. The rest—The rest besides and 
hostile to the apostles and their com- 
pany, such as those who on the for- 
mer occasion produced the persecu- 
tion. Durst no man—From a sense 
of guilt and a remembrance of the fate 
of Ananias. Join...to them—Min- 
gle again in their assembly. It was a 
great triumph not only that the be- 
Nievers dare enter the Porch, but their 
opposers dare not. The people— 
The same sort of people as in iv, 21, 
deterred the rulers from persecution. 
Magnified them — Acknowledged 
their great goodness and mighty 
power. 

14. Believers.. .added—Luke had 
given the increase in numbers former- 
ly, (iv, 4,) but now they were too nu- 
merous for his census. 

15. Insomuch that—What is now 
stated, the bringing vast numbers to 
be healed, was the consequence of all 
that is narrated in the last three 
verses; namely, the miraculous deeds, 
the awe and love of the people, and 
the increased number of believers. 
Beds and couches—Beds and _ pal- 
lets or mats. Shadow—Mentioned 
as showing the enthusiastic, perhaps 
superstitious, faith of the people, not 
ag affirming that miracles resulted 
ftom Peter’s shadow. But see note 
viii, 24. 

Upon this passage, 11-16, a varie- 
ty of interpretations have been given ; 
but without discussing them we give 
our own, which differs slightly, espec- 
ially in verse 13, from all others. Dr. 
Clarke thinks the order of the verses 
deranged and gives a rearrangement. 
So great a liberty with the text is in- 








least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them. 
16 Thlicre came also a multitude out 
of the cities round about unto Jeru- 
salem, bringing 4sick folks, and 
them which were vexed with un- 
clean spirits: and they were healed 
every one. 

17 ' Then the high priest rose up. 
and all they that were with him, 





Dp Matt. 9. 21; 14. 36; chap. 19. 12.—~g Mark 
16. 17, 18; John 14. 12,——r Chap. 4, 1, 2, 6. 
admissible, and, so far as we can see, 

wholly unnecessary. 


V. PENTECOSTAL CHURCH IN SECOND 
AND SEVERER PERSECUTION _AND 
RESULTS, 17-42. 


1. Imprisonment of Apostles and Ar- 
raignment, 17-32. 

As our history grows, larger events 
open onus. In the first persecution 
(iii, 1-iv, 22,) two apostles were ar- 
rested, and the Sanhedrin from fear ot 
the people had dismissed them with 
a requirement of silence, which the 
apostles faithfully promised to diso- 
bey. So far from silence, the apostles 
persisted in miracles and preaching; 
and after the terrible phenomenon ot 
Ananias and Sapphira they boldly 
ventured to hold assembly in Solo- 
mon’s Porch, to the awe of their adver: 
saries, to the love of the people, and 
the rapid increase of the Church. The 
incensed Sadducean authorities now 
proceed to bolder measures. Spite of 
the people or of divine interference, and 
even of their want of authority to in- 
flict capital punishment, they are ready 
to put the entire twelve apostles to 
death forthwith; and, even when 
cooled by the remonstrances of Gama. 
liel, heading the Pharisaic party, they 
cannot dismiss the apostles without 
inflicting upon them an ignominious 
chastisement. 

17. High priest — Caiaphas, the 
same who arraigned the Saviour a fev 
short months ago. Well might the 
apostles say to such men, (verse 39,) 
Jesus, whom ye slew. Rose up—as if 
he could sit and see the bold proceed- 
ings of the apostles no longer. With 
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(which is the sect of the Saddu- 
cees,) and were filled with *indig- 
nation, 8 * And laid their hands 
on the aposties, and put them in 
the common prison. 19 But ‘the 
angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison cloors, and brought them 
forth, and said, 20 Go, stand 
and speak in the temple to the 
people all the words of this lite. 


2 And when they heard that, they 
entered into the temple early in the 
morning, and taught. ‘But the 
high priest came, and they that 
were with him, and called the coun- 
cil together, and all the senate of 
the children of Israel, and sent to 
the prison to have them brought. 
22 But when the officers came, and 
found them not in the prison, they 





3 Or, cnwy.——s Luke 21. 12.—-¢ Chapter 
12. 7; 16. 26. 


u John 6. 68; 17.3; 1 John 5, 11.—ve Chapter 
4.5, 6. 





him...Sadducees— Whether Caia- 
phas wasa Sadducee or not is not very 
clear; but that the Sadducees were 
in the present case his instigators is 
certain, and for reasons detailed in our 
notes on iv, lL. 

19. The angel—aAn angel, rather. 
(See note introductory to iti, 1.) Thrice 
does an angelic interposition occur in 
the first half of Acts. Renan, admit- 
ting the authenticity of the last half, 
makes this supernaturalism the ground 
of questioning that of the first half. 
But, 1. Our very plan of the book, 
p. 12, shows the symmetry and one- 
ness of the whole. 2. We lave shown 
reason for supposing that Luke was 
present and witness of the scenes of 
this first half. 3. During this half the 
pentecostal power was unspent. (See 

. 10.) 

3 Tt is asked, Of what use was this 
miracle, since the apostles were again 
forthwith surrendered to the Sanhe- 
drin? To this Baumgarten well re- 
plies, In the miracle God showed 
that he left his servants to suffer for 
his cause, not because he is not able to 
serve Caiaphas as he did Ananias and 
Sapnhira, deliver his apostles, and 
maae Jesus Messiah triumphant over 
all by omnipotent miraculous power, 
but because he purposes to leave hu- 
man egents to their own agency. And 
the result was that, though the apos- 
tles severely snffered, yet they rejoiced 
“that they were worthy to suffer 
shame for his name.” Just so, we 
may add, Jesus before surrendering 
himself to his apprehenders (John 
xviii, 6) first struck them to the ground 
and then accepted their bonds. 





20. Go—A new commission from 


.God assuring them that a higher pow- 


er than high’ priests and Sanhedrins 
was on their side. Stand—A sublime 
word for these apostles occupying the 
post of danger for the salvation of the 
world. In the temple—In tlie very 
citadel of the persecution, at the very 
spot of their arrest, on the very ped- 
estal of their former address to the 
nation of oldIsrael. This life—Such 
a life as the world never knew before. 
So in xiii, 26, word of this salvation; 
and Rom. vii, 24, body of this death. 
21. Harly in the morning—Lit- 
erally, at daybreak. (See note on Luke 
xxi, 38.) High priest came—Caine 
not to the temple, but to Gazith, the 
hall of the Sanhedrin at the south- 
west corner of the Court of Israel. 
With him — Probably the partics 
named in iv, 6. The council—The 
Sauhedrin. Senate—The Greek word 
for senate here used is yegovoia, (de- 
rived from yégwr, an old man, as the 
Latin word senatus is derived from a 
word of the same meaning, senex,) and 
is equivalent etymologically to elder- 
ship. This word fs in the Apoerypha 
applied to the Sanhedrin itself, and per- 
haps even here it is but a magnifying 
phrase for the council or Sanhedrin al- 
ready mentioned. All the senate— 
The most imposing body possible to the 
Jewish state was summoned together 
on this occasion; not solely because a 
most solemn question under the old 
Mosaic law was to be tried, namely, 
whetlier the workers of certain imira- 
cles were prophets of God or agents of 
Beelzebub. It was also because the 
contest now was with the people, wlio 
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returned, and told, 28 Saying, 
The prison truly found we shut 
with all safety, and the keepers 
standing without before the doors: 
but when we hac opened, we found 
no man within, 24 Now when 
the high priest and “the captain of 
the temple and the chief priests 
heard these things, they doubted of 
them whereunto this would grow. 
25 Then came one and told them, 
saying, Behold, the men whom ye 
put in prison are standing in the 
temple, and teaching the people. 


26 Then went the captain with 
the officers, and brought them with- 
out violence: *for they feared the 
people, lest they should have been 
stoned. 2% And when they had 
brought them, they set them before 
the council: and the high priest 
asked them, 28 Saying, » Did 
not we straitly command you that 
ye should not teach in this name ? 
and, behold, ye have filled Jeru- 
salem with your doctrine, *and in- 
tend to bring this man’s *blood 
upon us. 





w Luke 22. 4; ch, 4. 1.— Mat, 21. 26.—y ch, 4. 18. 
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were largely on the side of the apostles, 
endangering the predominancy, aS was 
feared, of the ruling Sadducean powers. 

23. Shut with all safety—tThe su- 
pernatural agent had not only opened 
the prison doors and sent the apos- 
tle from prison to temple, but had 
again closed the prison, and all so 
quietly that the keepers tranquilly 
supposed that the prisoners were still 
in custody. 

24, Captain of the temple—The 
Jewish commandant over the Jewish 
police guard who kept order on the 
temple grounds. Chief priests—The 
heads of the priestly courses and 
priests who were relatives of the high 
priest. Whereunto this would 
grow—Literally, what tt might become. 
The matter had already assumed a very 
supernatural shape; these men were 
reputed as possessing miraculous pow- 
ers; and truly, if prison doors could 
not hold them how was it possible to 
manage their case? ; 

25. Came one and told them— 
This high court is ridiculously relieved 
of its perplexity as to the whereabouts 
of their prisoners by a chance mes- 
senger, who declares that they are 
standing in the temple repeating the 
offence for which they were impris- 
oned. 

26. Without violence. ..feared 
the people—The officers find the 
apostles apparently in the midst of 
high discourse, with the people so 
strongly on their side that they doubt- 
less courteously invite them to wait 





on the high priest at the Sanhedrin 
office. 

28. Saying—The high priest insti- 
tutes not first inquiry into miracle, 
though that may afterward come up. 
Ife takes high ground upon charge of 
disobedience to the sacred magistracy. 
And here the sceptic asks, How did 
this court dare attempt to arraign men 
of miraculous powers? . Could not 
beings who had set dungeon bars and 
bolts at naught bring down the roof 
of the council house upon their heads ? 
And how happens it that not the 
slightest reference is made to the won- 
derfiul miracle by which they had nul. 
lified the power of the court? No 
old English court, we reply, ever hesi- 
tated to try a sorcerer however mighty 
his supernatural powers. The Sanhe- 
drin doubtless believed itself possessed 
of divine authority by the Mosaic law 
to try the genuineness of a mira- 
cle. No prophet or wonder-worker of 
the Old Testament, whether supernal 
or infernal, was supposed to be em- 
powered arbitrarily to work miracles 
at his will so as to endanger the court 
divinely authorized to try him. This 
name...this man’s blood-—Phrasey 
that show a dread to mention the 
solemn uame of Jesus. Straithy— 
Strictly. Filled Jerusalem with 
your doctrine—Witli the cowardice 
of guilt, these men imagine that all 
Jerusalem is ahout to turn up Naza- 
rene. Bring this man’s blood upon 
us—The adherents of this high priest 
did at the crucifixion utter the awful 
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29 Then Peter and the other apos- 
tles answered and said, 'We ought 
to obey God rather’ than men. 
30 ©The God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew and 4 hanged 
onatree. $i © Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to be fa 


Pine and Sa Saviour, "for to give 
Tepentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
‘of sins, $2 And ‘we are his wit 
nesses of these things; and so wu 


,also the Holy Ghost, *whom God 


hath given to them that obey him. 
33 'When they heard that, they 





6 Chap. 19. —e ier é Be 3B, 153 22. 14.— 
d Chap. io. 39; 13. 29; Ga 3 1 Pet. 2. 24.— 
é Chap. 2. A 365 Phil, 2.°95 Heb, 2. 10; 12. 2. 
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imprecation, His blood be upon us and 
our children; and it is no wonder that 
he fears its awful fulfilment. Ile dreads 
lest the rising of the people, becoming 
Christian, should inflict the punish- | 
ment due to his crime, or even, per- , 
hhaps, that, being divinely empowered, 
these apostles may bring a divine judg- 
ment upon his head. 

29. Then—To the charge of diso- 
bedience the apostles take the high 
ground that obedience to them would 
be disobedience to God. This was in 
fact declaring that, though they might | 
be magistrates of secular Israel, yet | 


they were not authority in the pres- | 


ent kingdom of God, the new the- 
oeracy. Caiaphas was no high priest, 
for the only high priest was at the 
right hand of God. The Sanhedrin 
were no judges in the new theocracy; 
for these twelve apostles, by them 
falsely judged, were now in spirit and 
in truth sitting upon twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of the true 
Tsracl. Peter and...apostles... 
said—Kither Luke gives a summary 
of the utterances of all the apostles, 
or the words of Peter alone in the 
name of all the apostles. We ought— 
The apostles here explicitly affirm 
what they epee to the judges in 
iy, 19. 

30. God of our fathers — By this 
soleran expression the apostles assume 
that Jesus and themselves are in true 
line of descent from the fathers and 
under sanction of their God. It was 
the God of Abraham by whom Jesus 
was exalted. Raised up Jesus— 
These contessors are most careful in 
face of these Sadducees to insert the 
doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus 
in their avowal. Ye slew — Here 
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‘again is the charge direct and persoual. 
All sins and all sinners have virtually 
,nailed Jesus to the eross; but these 
men literally, by direct authorization, 
performed the deed for all. A tree— 
The Greek word does indeed literally 
| signify tree or wood; but it also sig- 
nifies the perpendicular beam of a 
cross, and so the word might lave 
been correctly rendered cross. 

31. With his right hand—Rather, 
to his right hand. For to give—The 
hd Aa placed thus before an in- 
finitive, has been so long disused in Eng: 
‘lish as to have become nearly vulgar; 
but it is strictly philosophical, and is a 
literal translation of the Greek itself. 
The infinitive being in fact the name 
of the action has the nature of the 
noun, and so with proper accuracy 
would take a preposition before it. 
Repentance.. .forgiveness—Repent- 
ance, being a human act, can hardly 
be said strictly and sitaply to be given, 
and therefore it would seem that it is 
the privilege or power of repentance 
which is here meant. So when “the 
blind receive their sight” it is the 
|power of seeing, not the act that is 
received. But forgiveness may indeed 
be granted or given; and yet it is not 
in its fulness and reality given hy 
God to all Israel. We understaud, 
then, that the apostle is talkivg not of 
what is actually given in either case, 
but what it is God’s conditional design 
to give; that is, it is what Christ ig 
exalted as a Saviour to give upon the 
proper condition on Israel’s part. 

33. When—The firm repetition by 
the apostles of their conscientious dis- 
obedience to the Sanhedrin, and of 
their explicit charge against them of 








Messiah-murder and of the exaltation 
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were cut to the heart, and tvok ccun- 
sel to slay them. : 
34 Then stood there up one in 
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the counc‘], a Pharisce, named  Ga- 
maliel, a doctor of the law, had in 
reputation among all the people, 
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of Jesus to God’s right hand, was the 
greatest of possible offences. They 
were forbidden to proclaim, the name 
of Jesus, and they promptly proclaimed 
it, first in the temple and then in the 
Sanhedrin. Cut to the heart—The 
phrase to the heart, as the italics indi- 
cate, is superfluously added by the 
translators. The phrase they were cut 
signifies literally in the Greek they were 
sawn through, and it describes by a 
strong figure the pang of indignant 
passion cutting through the entire per- 
son of a perfectly angry man. Took 
counsel—Not that they entered into 
consultation audibly, but that they 
framed the purpose unanimously in 
their heart. To slay them— As a 
court they had not the power of capi- 
tal punishment, so that they were now 
simply inspired with a mad impulse of 
slaughter of the whole twelve by ille- 
gal violence. such as was perpetrated 
scon after upon the proto-martyr Ste- 
phen. But in the midst of their par- 
oxysm a man of no ordinary presence 
stands forth, and, with words of singu- 
lar calmness, brings them to a sem- 
blance of reason. 


2. Speech of Gamaliel—Peaceful re- 
sults, 34-42. 


34. Gamaliel — “Gamaliel Hazza- 
ken,” says Dr. Etherbridge in his “ He- 
brew Literature,” is “deservedly re- 
garded by the Jews as one of the most 
illustrious of their princely teachers. 
He is held to have been the thirty-fifth 
receiver of the traditions from Mount 
Sinai, and he added to all the ampli- 
tude of Hebrew lore a large acquaint- 
ance with Gentile literature, the study 
of Greek being connived at, in his case, 
by his rabbinical brethren on the plea 
of his having need of that language in 
diplomatic transactions with the secu 
lar government. A master also in the 
astronomy of that day, he could test, 
it is said, the witnesses for the new 
moon by a chart of the lunar motion: 








he had constructed for the purpose 
His astronomical skill was employed 
also in the rectification of the Jewish 
calendar. It is recorded that ne de- 
lighted much in the study of nature, 
and in the beautiful in all its marifes- 
tations. In short, Gamaliel appears 
to have been a man of an enlarged 
and refined mind, and no very strin- 
gent Pharisee though connected with 
the sect. Casual notices of him in the 
Talmud make this evident. Thus, he 
had a figure engraved upon his seal, a 
thing of which no strict Pharisee could 
approve. Nor could such an one have 
permitted himself to enter a public 
bath in which was a statue of Aphro- 
dite. But this Gamaliel is reported to 
have done at Ptolemais, justifying 
himself by the argument that the bath 
had been built before the statue was 
there; that the building had beer 
erected not as'a temple, but as a bath. 
and as such he used it; and, more- 
over, that if it were not lawful for him 
to be except where idolatry had not 
held its rites, he should not be able to 
find a place to remain in upon the face 
of the earth. The attitude assumed 
by Gamaliel toward the Christians has 
induced others to surmise that this 
distinguished .rabbin was at heart a 
believer in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
That he was a more enlightencd and 
liberal man than his colleagues we see 
no reason to doubt; but the degree in 
which he approached the truth as it is 
in Jesus we have no sufficient data to 
ascertain. Neander has observed th at 
‘the great respect in which Gamalie] 
has been held by the Jews is a sufi- 
cient proof that they never doubted 
the soundness of his creed, or thought 
he could be accused of any suspicious 
connection with the Nazarenes.’ Some 
time after his elevation to the presi- 
dency, Gamaliel, pressed by the dis- 
tresses of the times, transferred the 
locality of the sanhedrial schools from 
Jerusalem to Jamnia or J oplina, a 
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and commanded to put the apostles 
forth a little space ; 35 And 
said unto them, Ye men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what ye in- 
tend to do as touching these men. 
36 For before these days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself to be 
somebody; "to whom a number 
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of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves: who was slain; and 
all, as many as ‘obeyed him, were 
scattered, and brought to nought. 
37 After this man rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the taxing, 
and drew away much people after 
him: he also perished; and all, 





4 Or, believed. 





town on the coast, not far from Joppa. 
He there completed the labours of his 
life, and died some fifteen years before 
the final ruin of his country. At his 
deccase men said that the kabod hat- 
torah, ‘the glory of the law,’ had 
departed, and on the solemnization of 
lis funeral obsequies lis favourite dis- 
ciple Onkelos expended eighty talents 
of money in perfumes.” 

A Pharisee—As a leading Phar- 
isee, and a believer with the apostles 
and against the Sadducees in the res- 
urrection of the dead, Gamaliel was in- 
spired with amoment of sympathy with 
the apostles. Had*in reputation—A 
diffuse phrase for honowred. Gamaliel’s 
popularity among all the people, who 
generally favoured the Pharisees, fur- 
nished to the Sanhedrin some assur- 
ance that a ground might be taken by 
which the present hostile feeling of 
the people against them might be neu- 
tralized. Sensible that they had gone 
too far, they were inclined to accept 
a compromise which he should pro- 
pose. To put the apostles forth— 
In order that the consultation might 
be in their absence. They are recalled 
at verse 40. They did not, therefore, 
hear the discussion, nor the speech 
of Gamaliel, which was its principal 
feature. A little space—Of time. 

36. Theudas—Josephus relates an 
account of a Theudas which precisely 
agrees with this statement of Gama- 
liel, but which happened a number of 
years after this speech was made. 
Hence writers have charged a contra- 
diction between the two. But surely 
Josephus’ statement that a Theudas of 
this sort existed after this speech does 
not contradict the assertion that a 
Theudas existed with similar fortunes 
a good while before. The fact that an 











Adams was American President in 1827 
who was born in New England, was 
American minister in Nurope before he 
was president, and, unlike the presi- 
dents of his times, served but a single 
term, being defeated by a Democratic 
successor, does not disprove that there 
was a President Adams in 1798 of 
whom precisely the same facts were 
true. Theudas was a very common 
name among the Jews, and the rise 
and destruction of small insurgents 
was a very common fact. Dr. Words- 
worth says that there were two apos- 
tles named Judas and two James; 
and there were three eminent rabbies 
named Gamaliel. Josephus’ Theudas 
was very probably a descendant of 
an earlier Theudas, whose dispersed 
followers he rallied and sustained 
his ancestor’s fame. Inasmuch as 
the name Theudas, being a contrac- 
tion of Theodorus, is the Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew name Matthew, 
Dr. Beard, in Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopeedia,” 
identifies Gamaliel’s Theudas with an 
insurgent Matthew who lived in the 
time of Herod. This Matthew rallied 
a host of soldiers in Jerusalem to op- 
pose idolatry. Upon a false rumour of 
Herod’s death he attempted to remove 
certain Roman eagles placed by Herod 
over the great gate of the temple; but 
his followers were dispersed, and Mat- 
thew was burnt. 

37. Judas of Galilee—This state- 
ment by Gamaliel is either confirmed 
or left undenied by Josephus’ account 
of him. He is called Gaulonite from 
his having been born in Gaulonitis; but 
Galilean, probably because he after- 
ward lived in Galilee. Taxing—The 
taxing consequent to the census of 
Luke ii, 1, (where see our note,) and 
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even us many as. obeyed him, were 
dispersed. 838 And now I say 
unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let- them alons: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought : 39 P But 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it; lest haply ye be found even ¢to 
fight against God. 40 And to 
him they agreed: and when they 
had "called the apostles, *and heat- 
en them, they commanded that they 





should not speak in the name of 
Jesus, and let them go. 

Ai And they departed from the 
presence of the council, ' rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame forhisname. 42 And 
daily "in the temple, and in every 
house, * they ceased not to teacli and 
preach Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ND in those days, *when the 
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38. And now—As the inference 
from these narratives. There is in 
Gamaliel’s counsel the non-committal- 
ism of a polititician rather than the 
decision of a sage or a saint. Not so 
did Gamalicl’s great pupil wait to see 
how things would turn out before he 
made his moral decision. 

39. If it be of God— Gamaliel 
here does suggest the possibility that 
Jesus was from God. It may have 
been a momentary sincere feeling, 
The real fact probably was that, know- 
ing that the popular mind was just in 
this state of doubt, Gamaliel grounded 
himself upon it to work a defeat of the 
Sadducean party. Lest— This lest 
depends upon the phrase let them 
alone in verse 38. 

40. To him they agreed—Doubt- 
less from the self-possession of Gama- 
liel, as well as his affording the Sad- 
ducees a mode of compromising the 
matter with the popular party. Beaten 
them—In contradiction to the advice 
of Gamaliel, which they had accepted. 
But it was still politic compromise. 
They had yielded their surrender to 
Gamaliel’s party; they must claim the 
prerogative to beat the apostles as 
their owh compensation. Should nct 
speak—They here repeat that order 
which they very well knew the apos- 
tles had promised to disobey, and 
which they afterward very faithfully 
disobeyed according to promise. 

41. Worthy to suffer shame—By 
a beautiful paradox they feel the glory 





of the disgrace. The scourge or whip 
usually had two lashes knotted with 
bone or brazen circles, or terminated 
with hooks, and. was significantly 
called the scorpion. It was inflicted 
upon the bare back; apparently of the 
entire twelve. Paul suffered this five 
times; Jesus, once. 

42. Ceased not to teach — They 
preached not in dark corners or pri- 
vate rooms merely, but daily in the 
temple. Jesus Christ—That is, Jesus 
the Messiah. These unsilenceable men, 
with a persistence that truth and duty 
alone could justify, ceased not to pro- 
claim to reluctant Israel that the Mes- 
siah had come and was yet to come 
again. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


VI. PENTECOSTAL CHURCH FORMING ITS 
Economy. 


Chotce of the Seven, 1-8. 


1. In those days—A Hebrew phrase 
used in i, 15, to mark a period of a few 
days, and in Matt. iii, 1, to imply an 
indefinite number of years.. As thus 
far Luke has given but few dates, 
the reader may suppose that we are 
advanced but a few months from the 
Ascension. But according to the best 
chronology the events of this chapter 
take place in the year thirty-six. (See 
note on ix, 24.) Assuming the cruci- 
fixion to have oecurred in the year 
30, we must either overleap a few 
years, or, more properly, distribu‘e 
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number of the disciples was mul- 
tiplied, there arose a murmuring 
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of the 'Grecians aguinst the He- 
brews, because their widows were 
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the events thus far as we best can 
over a period of six years. During 
this period the management of the 
affairs of the Church, as limited to 
Jerusalem alone, rests upon the apos- 
tles, Yet the real power lies in the 
body of the Church. The apostles, 
though divinely appointed, are the 
personal representatives and executives 
of that power. Their authority is 
undefined by any exact limits. With 
them as its heads, the whole body 
moves with spontaneous harmony and 
freedom. The hierarchy in form is a 
democracy in spirit. 

Meanwhile they are now beginning 
to find that, like Moses, (Exod. xviii, 
13-26,) their task is too large for their 
hands. The instrumentalities they are 
obliged to use, especially in the char- 
itable distributions, are too irrespon- 
sible, and negligences and partialities 
give rise to murmurs.~ Baumgarten 
entitles this section ‘“‘ The first dissen- 
sion,” but he might as well define it 
the first official deficiency; for that 
the administration was defective is 
proved by the prompt thoroughness 
with which the radical correction was 
made. 

A murmuring—The Greek word 
yoyyvouos is an imitative word express- 
ing a low buzz of discontent gradually 
reaching the apostolic ears. Gre- 
cians. ..Hebrews—Three classes of 
persons are to be carefully distin- 
guished in this earliest Christian his- 
tory—the Hebrews, the Proselytes, and 
the Grecians or Hellenists. The FIRST 
were claimants of the real Hebrew 
blood, more or less pure, speaking 
mainly the vernacular Hebrew of the 
day, (the Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic,) 
inclined to reside in or connect them- 
selves with Palestine, and especially 
Jerusalem, aud standard zealots for 
Moses and the law. The SECOND were 
Gentiles who, tired of idolatry and 
polytheism, were glad to learn from 
Judaism the doctrine of one true and 
holy God. One class went only so far 
as to accept the Monotheism and the 








so-called moral precepts of Noah, with- 
out undergoing circumcision and the 
ritual of Moses; and, because thug 
stopping at the threshold, (or rather, 
perhaps, because they were strangers 
“within thy gates,” Exod. xx, 10,) they 
were significantly named Proselytes of 
the Gate, while the receivers of the 
whole law were proudly styled Prose- 
lytes of Righteousness. The Grecians, 
Grecising Jews, or Lellenists, (see note 
on ix, 29,) were Jews by birth and ar- 
cumcision, who, born in a foreign land, 
spake a foreign language, especially the 
Greek, and were held by the pure Jews 
to be tinctured with Gentilism, and so 
defective in the perfectness of their 
Judaism. They were inclined to liber- 
alism, except when prompted by emu- 
lation to become more Jewish than the 
Jews themselves. 

It was among the two latter classes 
that Christianity found most ready aw 
ceptance. The Gentile inclined to Mono- 
theism was glad of a religion teaching 
holiness, salvation, and God, without 
circumcision and the burdens of ritual 
Mosaicism. The liberal Greek-speak- 
ing Jew or Hellenist glided easily into 
a resignation of the ceremonial law for 
a more spiritual piety. But the rigid, 
proud, intense Jew, most inflexible of 
all, was disposed to reject Christianity 
with a flout, or to accept it by the half, 
and to carry into his Christianity frag- 
ments of old Judaism with a conscious 
superiority over his Christian brethren 
often intolerant and fanatical. It was 
from this class of Jews and Jewish 
Christians that Paul, though by blood 
a pure “Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
suffered through his whole apostolic 
career. Theextremest of these became 
the Ebionites of later, but very early, 
Church history. It must therefore be 
acknowledged that this murmur, if not 
the first buzz of a long quarrel, did 
indicate a division of classes from 
which subsequent permanent quarrel 
would arise. 

Widows—A turbulent ana bloody 
age throws large numbers of widows 
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neglected ¢in the daily ministra- 
tion. 2 Then the twelve called 
the multitude of the disciples wnto 
them, and said, ‘It is not reason 
that we should leave the word of 
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upon the benevolence of the Church. 
Daily ministration—The daily dis- 
tribution of food to tle home of 
each widow. Mlinistration—Greek, 
diaxovia, diaconta, from which deacon 
and diaconate or deaconship are derived. 
Its composition from dca, through, and 
xovic, dust, if correct, implies a service 
through drudgery of a very lumble 
sort. But Scripture nowhere applies 
the official title deacon to these men, 
and Luke seems even to avoid so do- 
ing (xxi, 8) in calling Philip one of the 
seven. This is not parallel to calling the 
apostles the twelve, for that was their 
divinely limited and permanently fixed 
number., Luke’s phrase indeed appar- 
ently implies that ‘‘the seven” was a 
unique and memorable, though discon- 
tinued, class of men. The application 
to their office of the generic term 
diaconiu, ministry, or the verb form of 
the word, is no proof of specific dea- 
conship. The generic term is rendered 
ministry in verse 4, serve, verse 2, Luke 
x, 40, Luke xii, 37, Luke xxii, 26, 27. 
2. Then the twelve—This is the 
first recorded movement for forming a 
Church economy; we can hardly say 
government. Beyond the appointment 
of his tevelve, Christ had left uo dra(t of 
a constitution for his Church. There 
is clearly no connection between this 
seven and the seventy deacons sent forth 
by Gur Lord, nor any certain connec- 
tior. between them and the deacons of 
the Epistles or of subsequent ecclesi- 
astical history. The whole movement 
of their election is a measure of imme- 
diate expediency, suggested by an inci- 
dental want, adopted without any 
claim or consciousness of special in- 
spiration, and without the least ap- 
parent thought that they are adopting 
a permanent order for the universal 
Church, without which a complete and 
valid Ghureh cannot exist. The whole 
act. suggests the doctrine that any 
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God, and serve tables. 8 Whiere- 
fore, brethren, clook ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over 
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Church is endowed by the great Head 
of the Church with the right of shap- 
ing itself into any organic form most 
conducive to its great mission of sal- 
vation. (See note on xiii, 3.) 

Called the multitude—The apos- 
tolic mind originates the new idea, 
but the body of the Church alone can 
give it reality. The thought moves in 
the brain, but the energetic and active 
soul lives in the whole body. Serve 
tables — The Greek word toedre¢a 
may signify either a money table or a 
meal table indifferently, (Matt. xvi, 27, 
Acts xvi, 34, and also Matt. xxi, 12, 
and Luke xix, 23,) and perhaps in- 
cludes both here. This deaconship 
was certainly not a merely pecuniary 
office, a mere agency to apply the 
moneys laid at the apostles’ feet. In 
all probability the seven, with the 
funds. supplied the ministrations of 
the daily table-provisions where tiie 
oversights took place. 

3. Look ye out—The laity were to 
look the seven men oul, and the laity 
concurred (the saying pleased them) 
and chose the men. It is thus the 
business of the Church in all ages to 
provide for itself a ministry. Though 
the ministry does at first call, and so 
in a sense create the Church, yet nor- 
mally in turn the Church creates its 
ministry. It must search, find, bring 
out, and perform its part in choosing 
them. We may appoint—Kararjoo- 
fev, May make-stund, may station or 
establish. The electing by the laity did 
not make the officer without the ap- 
pointing by the apostles. Both must, 
and, animated by one spirit, would 
Spontaneousiy coneur. Seven—Doubt- 
less this number, like that of the twelve, 
had a symbolic character, as we have 
illustrated in our notes on the Sacred 
Numbers in our second volume. So 
the Jews, according to Maimonides, as 
quoted by Dr. Gill, had seven gaod men 
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this business. 4 But we ‘will 
give ourselves continually to pray- 
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er, and to the ministry of the word. 
& And the saying pleased the whole 
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of the city as a kind of trustees of the 
synagogues. Some suppose. without 
much reason, that the Jerusalem Church 
was divided into sections worshipping 
in seven different houses, with a dea- 
eon to each. Dr. Clarke supposes, 
with more reasonable probability, that 
one deacon served in turn on each of 
the seven days of the week. A sym- 
bolical and a real reason could easily 
coincide in a given case. It is a curi- 
ous instance of the service of the letter 
that the Church in Rome scrupulously 
limited its deacons to seven even while 
its elders amounted to forty. Hon- 
est report—Honourable reputation. 
Holy Ghost...wisdom—The high 
qualifications of the deacons implied 
that even they were not to be limited 
to amere manual service. To feed the 
poor and tend the sick in a Christian 
way require service to the soul as 
weil as body. In point of fact we find 
that of two of the seven preaching 
was largely the provideutial duty. For 
this their official character was an au- 
thorization. 

4. Give ourselves....continu- 
ally — Ilgockagrepnoouev. We will 
persevere in, or continue in; constant- 
ly, yet not exclusively. Their spir- 
itual office exempted them from official 
atteution to temporal charities, but was 
no cessation from spontaneous alms. 
As Christ was, at first, divine Apos- 
tle, (Heb. iii, 1,) and contained with- 
in himself all authority, so his apos- 
tles were the source whence all church- 
official grades are derived. As Dr. 
Schaff well says, (‘‘ Apostolic History,” 
499:) The higher (the apostolate) 
‘‘includes the lower, not the reverse.” 
“The apostles were at the same time 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers, and at first had charge even 
of the business of the deacons, Acts 
iv, 35,37; vi, 2.” What was peculiar 
to the apostles alone left the earth 
with them; but all other ministries 
are carved out of what was trans- 
missible in them, and all true minis- 





ters are successors of the apostles. 
Prayer...ministry of the word— 
These every minister inherits as his 
blessed perquisite ‘and privilege from 
the apostles. In the divine establish- 
ment of the Church the “ministry of 
the word” is a permanent institutioa. 
“ Go into all the world aud preach the 
Gospel to every creature” is the com- 
mand, followed by the promise of 
Christ’s presence ‘until the end of 
the world.” So that preaching ana 
preacher stand while the world stands. 
It is by the foolishness of preaching 
the world is to be saved. And such 
a preacher is divinely “called” to his 
work. ‘That call by the moving of the 
Holy Ghost is manifested to his own 
soul by an impressive sense of duty, 
an assuring testimony to the soul from 
God upon prayerful inquiry, and a 
deep love and attraction for the bless- 
ed work of gaining souls for Christ 
and heaven. Without such a ‘“call” 
no man should ever enter the ministry 
of reconciliation. 

We do not say that a man may not, 
by the same Spirit and in a similar 
way be ‘called’ to some other ‘call- 
ing,” as to be a physician or a mechanic. 
Did men consult the divine will in a 
profounder spirit of devotion the divine 
“call” would be oftener recognized. 
But if the call and the Spirit may be 
much the same, the destination to which 
the call directs is profoundly different. 
Medicine is not a spiritual institution; 
it has not the direct notice of révela- 
tion; it forms no part of a divinely 
established Church; and the divine 
call directs a man to it as to a secularity. 
But the minister is divinely called to 
a divinely constituted work, office, 
responsibility, danger, and dignity. 
And we may add that such a call may 
be outlived and forfeited. Many a 
minister gives evidence, by the loss of 
the true spirit of a minister, that he 
has lost his call as a minister. 

5. Pleased...whole multitude— 
The organic consent of the entire body 
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multitude: and they chose Stephen, 
sa man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, and * Philip, and Prochorus, 
and Nicanor, and Timon, and Par- 


menas, and ‘Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch ; 6 Whom they set be- 
fore the apostles: and * when they 
had prayed, ! they laid their hands 
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of both sexes, apparently, without 
which the measure would not have 
been adupted. - 

Full. .faith... Holy Ghost—Luke 
pauses after Stephen’s name to add a 
precious eulogy, premonitory of his fu- 
ture history. It isremarkable that of the 
names the entire seven are Greek, a 
uniformity which could not exist with- 
outacause. Hebrews had often indeed 
Greek names. Of the twelve apostles, 
as their names appear in the Acts, 
four are Greek. From the uniformity 
here it is perhaps too much to infer 
with some that the whole seven were 
foreign Greekish Jews added to He- 
brew deacons already existing, for, as 
we have already intimated, the present 
office was entirely new. We may 
infer that possibly the Church, mag- 
nanimously to the weaker party, chose 
Greekish Jews alone... Or perhaps 
three were Hebrews with Greek 
names, three were foreign Jews, and 
one proselyte through Judaism from 
the Gentiles. Nicolas a proselyte 
of Antioch—First a Gentile, then a 
Jew, then a Christian. He was led 
by Moses from Paganism to Christ. 
Of the seven, two alone, Stephen and 
Philip, have any history in the New 
Testament; while a third, this Nicolas, 
possesses a singular note in ecclesi- 
astical literature. He was said by 
Trenwus to have been the founder of 
the vile sect of Nicolaitans condemned 
in Rev. ii, 14. And this statement is 
confirmed by the recently discovered 
work of Hippolytus, an authority con- 
sidered by Pressensé decisive upon 
this point. It is indeed certain that 
that infainous sect claimed him as 
their founder. Yet the statement of 
Clement of Alexandria, an early and 
discriminating authority, seems well 
to account for the assumption of hig 
name by the sect and yet exculpate 
him from guilt. It was a favourite 


maxim of Nicolas that “it is right to 
abuse (ragayenoba) the flesh.” This 
maxim was doubtless identical with the 
maxim that “all evil lies in matter,” 
or flesh. (See note on viii, 8.) Both 
these maxims could alike be interpret- 
ed to mean either that the flesh should 
be mortified ascetically, or indulged 
licentiously. It is very possible that 
Nicolas meant it in an ascetic sense, 
while a licentious sect used it as a 
license for infamy and claimed the 
credit of his name. Just so Epicurus 
taught in a good sense the maxim that 
virtue and pleasure coincide, meaning 
that true pleasure could be attained 
only by virtue. But the Epicureans 
made it to mean that the pursuit of 
pleasure is all the virtue thero is. 

6. Whom they set before the 
apostles—The people selected and 
elected the men; the apostles were to. 
ratify the election by laying lands 
upon them, implying a veto power in 
an extreme case where the good of 
the Church was at stake. Laid their 
hands—This imposition of hands, 
the form of patriarchal benediction, 
was derived from Moses, (Num. xxvii, 
18,) and was permanent in the Jewish 
Church. It implied the identification 
of that touched individual from all the 
world for that office, ana poured, as it 
were, through the hands of the im- 
poser, the — official individualization. 
This imposition of hands, adopted from 
the Jewish Church, is the true type 
by which every Christian Church 
would properly authenticate its estab- 
lished ministry. Were a pious layman 
to be cast upon a pagan island and 
by his holy labours to convert the 
people and gather a Church of thou- 
sands or millions, of which the mim- 
isters were chosen and authenticated 
by other credentials than imposition of 
hands, both the Church and ministry 
should be accepted by others as yalid ip 
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on them. 7 And "the word of 
God increased; and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusa- 
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spite of the absence of the New Testa- 
ment form. Doubtless such a Church 
ought,in Cliristian propriety, upon learn- 
ing the biblical example, to conform 
thereto. The neglect to do so would 
be worthy of disapproval, but would 
not invalidate, the Church or ministry. 
(See note on xiii, 3.) 

7. Increased...multiplied — In 
consequence of this wise action of the 
apostles, peace and increased prosper- 
ity returned to the Church. And this 
is a clear indication that the complaints 
of the Grecians (Hellenists) (verse 1) 
were originally just. Priests—The 
number of priests in Jerusalem even 
at the return of Kzra from Babylon 
was more than four thousand, and 
must have been much larger in the 
time of Stephen. It was a great evan- 
gelic triumph to reach this class, the 
hierarchy; and then the ingathering 
seems to have been suddenly great. 
A sanguine spirit might now begin to 
auticipate that all the priesthood, and 
thence all Jerusalem, and finally all 
Judaism, were about to accept the faith, 
and so Christianity about to triumph 
in the capital aud the nation. This 
was the zenith of the Pentecostal 
Church—its moment of highest popu- 
larity just previous to its downfall. 
That downfall is the next event of this 
luistory. 

Whut was the theology of the Pente- 
costal Church? Special interest in this 
question arises from the fact that Ra- 
tionalists have maintained that it was 
Ebionitic; that is, that this first Church 
maintained the cessation of property, 
and denied the divinity and vicarious 
atonement of Christ. With regard to 
the first of these points, enough has 
been already said in our foregoing 
notes. In regard to the latter, 1. If 


_ we confine our investiyatiun simply to 


Luke's history, we shall find that Jesus 
was held to be enthroned at the right 
hand of God, (ii, 33-36;) the hearer 








lem greatly; and a great company 
“of the priests were obedient to the 
faith. 
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Spirit, (ii, 33;) the receiver of the spirits 
of the dying, (vii, 59;). and the final 
Judge of the human race, (ii, 25.) 
Salvation is possible only through his 
name, (iv, 12.) All these things are 
affirmed incidentally, without any for» 
mal purpose of laying down a com- 
plete system of doctrine, and they im- 
ply, if they do not fully express, the 
full theology of the evangelical Church 
of the present day. But, 2. We are 
not rightfully limited to Luke's brief 
history, written with no purpose of 
framing a doctrinal programme. We 
have a right to say that there is no 
reason to doubt that this most primi- 
tive Church held the entire doctrine 
taught in the entire New Testament. 
We must not forget that the formers 
of this holy canon were members of 
that holy Church. Matthew and Mark, 
and John, and probably Luke, the 
four Kyangelists, were all there. Pe- 
ter, the author of two epistles, and 
James, of one, were also there. And 
Paul, if not there in person, was well 
represented by Luke, whose theology 
the epistles of Paul, and especially 
that to the Romans, may be safely 
held to have embodied. The Hebrew 
edition of the Gospel of Matthew was 
published, we believe, not much later 
than this; and that Gospel, in its bap- 
tismal formula, (xxviii, 19,) contains 
the fundamental trinitarian dogma. 
The exact relations of Christianity to 
the Church of the Circumcision, and the 
realera of the coming of Christ, inspi- 
ration itself professedly withheld frora 
the infant Church. (See sup. note to 
Matt. xxv.) There is no just ground 
to doubt, with these two exceptions, 
that the doctrines found by our present 
Kvangelical Church in the New Testa- 
ment were the doctrines of Pentecostal 
Christianity. Marly in the second cen- 
tury, Hegesippus, having ascertained 
by extensive travel, declared that one 
Gospel doctrine was unitedly held by 


of prayer, (i, 24;) the sender of: the | all the apostolic Churches. 
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$ And Stephen, ° full of faith and 
power, did great wonders and mir- 
acles among the people. 9 Then 
there arose certain of the synagogue, 
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VU. PENTECOSTAL CHURCH IN ITS 
LAST STRUGGLE AND DISPERSION, 
vi, 8-viii, 4. 

2. Zealand Arraignmentof Stephen, 9-15. 


As the name of Peter stands at the 
head of the catalogue of apostles to 
indicate that he was preéminent in 
character, though possessed of no offi- 
cial authority over the rest, so the 
name of Stephen (whose name signi- 
fies crown) crowns the list of deacons. 
It was thereby his mission to disturb 
the delusive repose into which the 
Pentecostal Church was forgetfully 
declining by bringing out into uncom- 
promising prominence the doctrine of 
our Lord’s discourse, (Matt. xxv,) that 
the ritual was to disappear and merge 
into the Universal Church. 

9. Certain of the synagogue—The 
five synagogues here mentioned, out 
of the four hundred and eighty syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem, were all held by 
Hellenists or foreign Jews, and so 
glad, perhaps, to signalize their zeal 
for Judaism against their brother Hel- 
lenist, Stephen. Libertines—That is, 
freedmen, emancipates from slavery. 
They probably belonged to the Roman 
Jews, who were mostly of this class. 
(See section on the Roman Church in 
our Introduction to Romans.) About 
seventeen years before this period Ti- 
bertus had ordered the Jews to depart 
from Rome, and we may thence infer 
that some of them immigrated to Jeru- 
salem and built their synagogues. Lib- 
ertines here would theretore be equiv- 
alent to Roman Jews. The structure 
of the verse implies a twofold classi- 
fication into Roman and African Jews, 
and Asiatic Jews. 

Cyrenians—See Mark xv, 21. 
About one fourth of the African city 
of Cyrene were Jews. This city had 
representatives at the Pentecost, (Acts 
ii, 10,) and probably from among them 
it was that certain came and preached 





which is cailed the synagogue of the 
Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Al- 
exandrians, and of them of Cilicia 
and of Asia, disputing with Stephen. 
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at Antioch, (xi, 20,) and Lucius of 
Cyrene was one of the eminent men 
who commissioned Barnabas and Paul 
from Antioch, (xiii, 1.) 

The more fully we investigate the 
subject the more strongly we incline 
to the belief that Luke is identical 
with “Lucius of Cyrene” in xiii, 1, 
(where see our note,) and so was him- 
self a Cyrenian and an attendant at 
this synagogue. Supposing, according 
to our note on Luke xxiv, 13, that he 
was one of the two from Emmaus, he 
arrived in Jerusalem (from Cyrene 
by way of Alexandria perhaps) at the 
Passover of the crucifixion, and was 
some way connected with the Chris- 
tian disciples. He was a physician, 
and both Cyrene and Alexandria were 
medically celebrated. He was, tlience, 
at the Pentecost, as his full narrative 
of the preparations and of the Pente- 
cost, as well as his full report of the 
speeches of Peter, show. He was part 
of the Pentecostal Church through the 
whole six or seven years of its history. 
Then upon the Stephanic dispersion 
he was one of the “men of Cyrene,” 
who went first to Cyprus (xi, 19, 20) 
and thence to Antioch, where he is 
the ‘Lucius of Cyrene,” of xiii, 1 
where see note. 

Alexandrians — Alexandria, the 
chief maritime city, and for along time 
the metropolis, of lower Egypt, received 
its name from its founder, Alexander 
the Great. Its advantageous commer- 
cial position raised it among the most 
eminent cities of its period, and well 
attested the wisdom of its founder in 
its selection. Alexander was a fa- 
vourer of the Jewish race, and gave 
them such advantages in this new me- 
tropolis that they became numerous, 
wealthy, educated, and influential. 
The Jews never had a man of greater 
erudition than Philo, who adorned this 
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city with his genius, and left works 
extant and valued at the present day. 


A. D. 37. 
10 And ?they were not able to re- 
sist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake, 11 ° Then they 
suborned men, which said, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words 
against Moses, and against God. 
82 And they "stirred up the peo- 
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ple, and the elders, and the scribes. 
and came upon him, and caught 
him, and brought him to the coun- 
cil, 18 And set up false wit- 
nesses, which said, This man ceas- 
eth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the law: 





p Luke 21. 15; chap. d, 39; see Exod. 4. 123 
@ Isa. 54.17. 


Here the Hebrew Old Testament was 
translated into the Greek, forming the 
celebrated Septuagint. (Vol. II, p. 10.) 

Cilicia—Paul’s native province. It 
was the long, narrow strip of territory 
lining the northern shore of the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean. It was 
bounded, or rather walled in from the 
rest of Asia Minor, by the almost im- 
passable line of Taurus mountains. 
Yet, though thus isolated, it formed 
the marching route of armies between 
furope and Asia. At the eastern 
extremity, where the Taurus range 
nearly touches the great northeast cor- 
ner of the sea, was the narrow pass into 
Syria and Asia, generally called the Cilz- 
cian Gates, (Issus,) where more than 
one memorable battle was fought for the 
right of way. The inhabitants were 
Asiatic Greeks mixed with Syrians. 
The aboriginal population, as-well as 
the name, is probably Phenician. An- 
tiochus the Great introduced two 
thousand Jews into Asia Minor, and 
the Jewish population appears from 
this verse to have been numerous 
enough to need a synagogue in Jeru- 
salem. 

Asia—The Asia of the New Testa- 
ment never includes, as in modern 
times, the eastern great quarter of the 
globe, (called by a late Roman writer, 
Justin, Asia Major.) Nor was the term 
Asia Minor used until the fourth cen- 
tury. Asia under Roman dominion, 
“proconsular Asia,” usually included 
the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, 
and Lydia,-of which the capital was 
Kphesus. and this was the Asia of Acts 
and the Kpistles 

Disputing with Stephen — It is 
probable that some of the synagogues 
of large cifies consisted of two apart- 
ments, one for public worship, the 





q71 Kings 21. 10, 18; Matt, 26. 59. 60. 
r Chap, 13. 50; Prov. 15. 18, 
other for theological education and 
discussion. 

10. Not able to resist—Five syn- 
agogues against one man were unable 
to resist his prowess. Wisdom—That 
insight into the independence of Chiris- 
tianity which foresaw the vanishing 
destiny of Judaism. Spirit — That 
blending (compare verses 5 and 8) of 
perfect faith in distinctive Christianity, 
of divine grace through its experi- 
ence, and of power to illustrate its 
truth with miracle. 

12. Came upon.. .caught.. . brought 
—The words imply a taking him by 
surprise and hurrying him by force 
into the presence of the Sanhedrin. 

13. Set up—Made stand. False 
witnesses—Before the council or San- 
hedrin. The facts adduced by these 
witnesses were mainly true; but the 
witnesses infused a false spirit and in- 
tent into them as to make facts be lies. 

There were five things of which 
Stephen is charged with blasphemous- 
ly predicting a change, numely: doses, 
Jehovah, (Moses taking precedence in 
their talk,) this holy place, (the temple 
and perhaps city,) the law, (place takes 
precedence of daw with them,) and the 
customs, or entire body of ritual obser- 
vances. Touching all these, the pre- 
dictions of Stephen have become his- 
tory. The perjury of the witnesses 
which unjustly produced his death 
consisted in inventing a blaspheinous or 
hostile animus. Stephen announced 
the disappearance of all that was tran- 
sient in these, yet not as necessarily 
destroyed, but living essentially in their 
permanent elements with a renewed 
vitality in the new Christianity. Hence 
in his defence Stephen seeks to give 
such a rehearsal of Israel’s whole 
history as to show that his Christian- 
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44 *For we have heard him say, 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall 'de- 
stroy this place, and shall change the 
‘customs which Moses delivered us. 
15 And all that sat in the council, 


looking steadfastly on him, “saw his’ 


face as it had been the face of an 
angel, 
CHAPTER VIL. 
r re said the high priest, Are 
these things so ? 2 And he 
said, *Men, brethren, and fathers, 
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ity joins on to it as the latest and most 
natural development of the New from 
tle Old. So far from hostility or blas- 
phemy against these venerable tive, he 
reverently claims them as among the 
antecedents to the divine consequents 
embraced in Jesus Messiah, and would 
urge his countrymen to identify them- 
selves while they may with the cem- 
ing New. 

And here commences the great 
fracture anticipated im our note on 
iv, 1, between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. which scattered the Pente- 
costal Church, and has lasted for ages. 
(See note on x, 1.) Its termination is 
indicated in Rom. xi, 32-36. 

15. All...sat...council—Stephen 
now stands the focus upon which the 
eyes of the Sanhedric semicircle are 
concentrated. The victim stands, while 
the judges sit. Directly facing him sits 
upon an elevated seat, at the middle 
point of the semicircular line, the high 
priest. It is probably no longer Caia- 
phas, who after twenty years of office 
had been deposed, but Theophilus, a 
son.of Annas, and so a member of the 
same great Sadducean family who so 
long monopolized the supremacy at 
Jerusalem. Face...angel—He who 
was accused of blaspheming Moses 
bears the radiance that authenticated 
Moses in his own face. (Exod. xxxv, 
29-35.) It was a faint beam from that 
glory of which he spoke in vii, 2, and 
which his own eyes belield in vii, 55. 
Awed by his beaming face the Sanhe- 
drin gaze steadfastly on him, and 
for a while listen with rapt and silent 
attention. 

CHAPTER VII. 

2. Stephen's Defence and Martyrdom, 
1-60. 

1. These things so?—The high 
priest Theophilus utters not the word 
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quilty to this prisoner with the angel- 
like face. 

2. As a young man Stephen address- 
es his fellows as men and brethren, 
his seniors as fathers. Though a Naz- 
arene, (the future epithet will be Chris- 
tian,) he will stay, with a mild firmness, 
in the family of Israel. 

Hearken—It has been a problem 
with commentators how this recital of 
Hebrew history constitutes a defence 
of Stephen. But, in fact, it is his loy- 
alty to the glories of that listory which 
is in question, and his rehearsal is a 
full profession of earnest loyalty. God, 
Moses, the holy land, the patriarchs, the 
temple, the ritual, (the five points of ac- 
cusation, vi, 13,) are all duly canonized 
in the recital. Yet under the recital, 
meanwhile, lurk the grounds of the 
great inference, which Stephen must be 
slow and cautious im disclosing, that 
this whole history converges upon 
Jesus Messiah. To the hearers of 
Stephen, familiar with the state of the 
debates in the synagogues, the points 
and applications of his speech were 
doubtless understood and felt. 

For amid the permanence of many 
fundamental things in this history, 
such as God and the true Church of 
Israel, there were many transitions 
and changes, namely, of places, and 
buildings, and rituals, and einirent 
typical characters. And itis in righty 
separating the permanent from the 
vanishing that the truth is attained in 
Christ. The report of this speech mcst 
commentators credit to Paul. And 
it is clear he ever retained impressive 
memories of this tragic scene. Yet 
to Luke himself (not, probably, with- 
out Paul’s aid) we would rather at- 
tribute the record. 

We are able to trace in Stephen’s 
rehearsal of history four great transttion 
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hearken; The God of glory ap- 
peared unto our father Abraham, 
when he was in Mesopotamia, be- 





b Gen. 


fore he dwelt in Charran, 3 And 
said unto hiin, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and 


12, 1. 





periods, to each of which helongs a great 
typical personage. Period \st (2-8) is 
the transition from Chaldea to Canaan, 
in which the ‘typical name is Abraham. 
Period 2d (9-19) is the transition from 
Canaan to Egypt, and the typical 
chsracter is Joseph. Period 3d (20- 
43) is the transition from Kgypt to 
Canaan, and the typical character is 
Moses. Period 4th (44-50) is the tran- 
sition of the Church from the old tab 
ernacle to the temple, and the typical 
character is Solomon. From all this, 
had his speech not been cut short by 
interruption, he would have shown 
that the coming of Jesus Messiah must 
be the fifth and greatest'of all transition 
periods, in which Jesus is not so much 
the typical character as the antitype 
to which all the previous charscters 
pointed. In tracing the history of 
these transitions he shows that, sub- 
sequent to the founder Abraham, the 
great leaders of each change were tra- 
duced and persecuted by their oppo- 
nents; just as at the present day the 
- followers of Jesus were persecuted by 
the Sanhedrin and its adherents. 
Jesus and his followers are therefore in 
the bright side of that history and his 
opponents are in its shade. Through- 
out nearly the whole, Stephen traces 
the divine hand as guiding the advance 
of these developments. It is the God 
of glory (verse 2) who originates the 
_ whole process. 


L. Transition from Chaldea to Canaan 

by Abraham, 2-8. 

The very selection of the holy place 
was really attained bya great transi- 
‘tion from the old state of things. Ste- 
phen’s purpose in tracing this history 
of Abraham’s secession is, Ist, to show 
that he is himself in faith still a true 
Abrahamie Jew; 2d, that Abraham, 
like Jesus and the Church, in attaining 
a holy ultimate departed from the old 
order and encountered difficulties and 
oppositions at evety step; and, 3d, 
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that God is no local deity so attached 
to one sacred spot but that the true 
Abrahamic worshipper may anywhere 
find his God. On the second of these 
three points Stephen shows that by 
the command of God Abraham seceded 
from the idolatrous Chaldeans, and 
from a probably idolatrous father; and 
when he arrived at the spot, now held 
so inimutably sacred, he found it pre- 
occupied by the Canaanites, and at- 
tained nothing but a promise of its 
possession in the indefinite future. 

The God of glory—Not, as some 
have feebly rendered it, The glorious 
God, but the God of that glory which 
Stephen beheld, verse 565. This glory 
was the visible resplendence of Jeho- 
vah’s own presence and person. It was 
called by the Jater Jewish writers tlie 
Shekinah, from the Hebrew shakan, to 
dwell. Thus the blaze of the burning 
bush that appeared to Moses, the splen- 
dour of the cloudy pillar that guided Is- 
rael, the ‘ glory of the Lord a devour- 
ing fire” on Mount Sinai, the sudden 
flash that destroyed Nadab and Abihn, 
and the luminous splendour that filled 
the temple of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion, were so many instances of the 
manifestation of the Shekinah, or 
dwelling Jehovah. In Rom. ix, 4, 
among the prerogatives of Israel 
over Gentilism Paul enumerates the 
glory. 

Mesopotamia—A Greek compound 
term signifying Between-the-rivers ; 
namely, the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. According to Genesis xi, 31, 
the original residence of Abraham was 
in Ur of the Chaldees, whence he was 
brought by his father to Haran, or 
Charran. Before he dwelt in Char- 
ran—God’s first appearance to Abra- 
ham mentioned in tlie Old Testament 
was not before he dwelt in Charran, but 
(Gen. xii, 1-4) while he there dwelt. But 
there are traces in the Old Testament 
(Gen. xi, 31) of a previous call, namely, 
in Ur of the Chaldeans; thus, (Gen 
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come into the land which I shall 
show thee. 4 Then ‘came he out 
of the land of the Chaldeans, and 
dwelt in Charran: and from thence, 
when his father was dead, he re- 
moved him into this land, wherein 
ye now dwell. & And he gave 
him none inheritance in it, no, not 
so much as to set his foot on; ‘yet 
he promised that he would give it 





to him for a possession, and to his 
secd after him, when as yet he had 
no child. 6 And God spake on 
this wise, ¢ That his seed should so- 
journ in a strange land; and that 
they should bring them into bond- 
age, and entreat them evil ‘four 
hundred years. 7 And the 
nation to whom they shall be in 
bondage will I judge, said God: 





ce Gen, 11, 313 12. 4, 5d Gen. 12.7; 18. 15; 
15. 3, 185 17. 85 26. 3. 





xv, 7,) “I am Jehovah who brought 
thee out of Ur in Chaldea,” implies 
a divine call made in Chaldea itself. 
(See also Neh. ix, 7.) And this is in 
accordance with the doctrine of Philo 
and other Jewish writers. 

4. Land of the Chaldeans — It 
has generally been supposed that Ur 
of the Chaldeans was northwest of 
Palestine, at the sources of the Tigris 
in Armenia. And this view is favoured 
because Haran or Carrhze would seem 
to lie in the route from that region to 
Palestine. But later researches seem 
to identify Ur of the Chaldees with 
the modern Mugheir, situated in the 
lower countries about one hundred 
aud twenty-five miles from the empty- 
ing of the Euphrates into the Per- 
sian Gulf. Probably the direct route 
thence to Canaan for Abraham was 
impassable by reason of the preda- 
tory tribes between. Attracted by 
greater safety and excellent pastures, 
the patriarch emigrated up the rivers 
and tarried awhile at Haran. Char- 
ran—Called Haran in Genesis and 
Carrhee by the Romans. Its situa- 
tion was in the northwestern part of 
Mesopotamia, on a river of the same 
name flowing into the Kuphrates; it 
is celebrated for the defeat of the Ro- 
man general Crassus in a great battle 
with the Parthians; but its chief 
celebr-ty is derived from this tempora- 
ry residence of Abraham. 

When his father was dead— 
Yet it would seem, from a comparison 
of passages in Genesis, that Terah. 
father of Abraham, was living when 
Abraham left Haran. Terah lived 
(Gen. xi, 32) two hundred and five 








eGen. 15. 13 16.——/ Exod. 12. 40; 
Gal. 3. 17. 


years. Now, assuming that Abraham 
was his oldest son, as being first named, 
Terah was (Gen. xi, 26) seventy years 
old when Abraham was born; and 
Abraham (Gen. xii, 4) was seventy- 
five years old—and therefore Terah 
but one hundred and forty-five—when 
he left Haran, at which time Terah 
had sixty years more to live to fill 
out his two hundred and five. But 
the real fact probably is that Abra- 
ham was not the oldest son, but his 
name is piaced first as the post of hon- 
our, like Shem’s in Gen. x, 1. Isaac, 
Abraham’s son, married the grand- 
daughter of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
indicating that Abraham was the 
younger brother. According to Jew- 
ish tradition Terah was himself tinged 
with idolatry, and by this fact, doubt- 
less, it was that Abraham was de- 
tained from entering the holy land 
until his father’s death. Land where- 
in ye now dwell—Stephen thus cou- 
nects his hearers and himself with the 
venerable past, tying them as it were 
to the illustrious father of their race. 

5. Gave him none inheritance— 
Stephen (accused of blaspheming “ this 
holy place”) proves thus from their own 
history that this holy place was once 
devoted to the Canaanites. Their an- 
cestor was not allowed a foot-track of 
it. No child—Though in his old age, 
Abraham had no heir to inherit the 
promise of the future pessession. 

6. Four hundred years—This peri- 
od measures from Abraham’s arrival as 
a stranger in Haran, which was four 
centuries. Israel was in Egypt alone 
but two hundred and fifteen years. 

7. Will I judge—Will perform the 
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and after that shall they come 
forth, and &serve me in this place. 
8 And he gave him the covenant 
of circumcision: ‘and so Abraham 
begat Isaac, and circumcised him 
the eighth day; ‘and Isaac begat 
Jacol; and ! Jacob begat the twelve 
patriarchs. 

9 "And the patriarchs, moved 
with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt: 
*but God was with him, 4&0 And 
dclivered him out of all bis afflic- 
_ tions, °and gave him favour and 
wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt; and he made him 
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governor over Egypt and all his 
house. 11 ? Now there came a 
dearth over all the land of Egypt 
and Canaan, and great affliction: 
and our fathers found no suste- 
nance. 22 @But when Ja- 
cob heard that there was corn in 
Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 
13 * And at the second time Joseph 
was made known to his brethren; 
and Joseph’s kindred was made 
known unto Pharaoh, 24 *Then 
sent Joseph, and called his’ father 
Jacob to him, and tall his kin- 
dred, threescore and fifteen souls, 
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entire office of a judge in condemning, 
and, with the proper instrumentality, in 
executing the penalty. Shall. ..come 
forth—This last clause was spoken 
not to Abraham, but (Hxod. iii, 12) 
by God to Moses; yet is properly 
quoted by Stephen as expressing God’s 
purpose even in the time of Abraham. 

8. Gave...covenant of circum- 
cision—Circumcision was both a sign 
of the covenant and a part of the cov- 
enant, for it was a part of the covenant 
to perform the rite of circumcision as 
its seal. Covenant mews compact 
or agreement; and it is said that God 
gave the covenant as being a gracious 
favour, God graciously prescribing both 
sides of the compact. And so—In 
accordance with the covenant of cir- 
cumcision. Begat the twelve pa- 
triarchs—Under the covenant of cir- 
cumcision. And the mention of these 
serves both to complete the Abrahaniic 
period and.to furnish counecting links 
with Joseph. Patriarchs — Derived 
from the Greek zarjo, father, and 
20x79, government; for patriarchy was 
the government of a family or tribe 
by its progenitor, and the patriarchs 
were the permanent and _ historical 
heads of the twelve tribes. 


IL. Zransition from Canaan to Egypt 
under the leadership of Joseph, 9-19. 


During this period Stephen shadows 
‘orth that no ‘holy place,” no ‘ Mo- 





ses,” no “customs” existed, yet Israel 
and the Abrahamic Church did exist 
in Egypt! 

Joseph was preéminently a transi-. 
tional character, under the direction of 
God taking departure from the prom- 
ised land. The whole house of Israel 
beset him with enmity; yet God was 
with him as he went down into Kgypt, 
the true Church among the Gentiles. 
The condition of salvation to his breth- 
ren and departure to the so-called 
“holy place” were their reconciliation 
with him. Andit was in consequence 
of this dwelling of the Chureh amid 
the Gentiles of Egypt that they were 
restored to the holy land, first typically 
in Jacob, and then, inclusive of Joseph, 
of the whole tribes. 

9. God was with him—Though 
he was alone, and separated from all 
the rest of the chosen seed, and far 
from ‘this holy place,” this type of 
Jesus Immanuel had God with him. 

10. Favour and wisdom—Favour 
with God, and wisdom toward man. 
Governor over Egypt—And so 
Christ is ruler even over the Gentiles, 
to fit them for their place in his Church. 

11. Our fathers—The same phrase, 
our fathers, is used in verses 12 and 
13, indicating that Stephen intends to 
claim for himself and the Church of 
Jesus the fatherhood of the patriarchs. 

14, Threescore and fifteen souls— 
That is, seventy-five. But Exod. i, 5, 
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15 "So Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and died, he, and our fa- 
thers, 416 And ~’ were carried 
over into Sychem, and laid in * the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
a sum of money of the sons of Em- 
nor, the father ot Sychem. 27 But 
when ¥ the time of the promise drew 
nigh, which God had sworn to 


Abraham, *the people grew and 
multiplied in Egypt, 1s Till 
another king arose, which knew 
not Joseph. 19 The same dealt 
subtilely with our kindred, and evil 
entreated our fathers, *so that they 
cast out their young children, to the 
end they might not live. 

20 In which time Moses was 





uGen. 46, 5.—v Gen, 49. 33; Exod. 1. 6.— 
w Exod. 13. 19; Josh. 24. 32.—e Gen. 23. 16; 





zays there were but seventy souls. 
Herein Stephen follows the Septua- 
gint, which reckons seventy-five by 
adding the five sons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

16. Into Sychem—Sychem is the 
Shechem or Sychar of John iv, 5; and 
for a full account of the place and of 
Joseph’s tomb see our notes there. 
Abraham beught...of the sons of 
Emmor—To make this correct his- 
tory Jacob should be substituted for 
Abraham ; for, according to Gen. xxxiii, 
19, it was Jacob who purchased the 
family tomb at Shechem. Far earlier 
indeed-than this the venerable Abra- 
ham did make a somewhat similar 
purchase, namely, of the cave of Mach- 
pelah of the sons of Heth, wherein to 
bury Sarah his wife, of which see the 
interesting account in the twenty-third 
chapter of Genesis. We see no other 
plausible way among all the proposed 
expedients of sustaining the accuracy 
of Stephen but by supposing that in 
the earliest copies from Luke’s manu- 
script the word Abraham was by 
mistake inserted for Jacob, for which, 
however, there is no manuscript sup- 
port. But for a mistake committed 
by Stephen the sacred historian himself 
could not be held responsible. 

Dr. Wordsworth ingeniously argues 
that Emmor or Hamor was a_heredi- 
tary princely name like Pharaoh and 
Canilace; that Abraham in ail proba- 
bility had bought the same spot from an 
earlier Hamor, and that Jacob as 
matter of peace re-bought the same 
groun |. 

18. Another king arose — This 
other king who knew not Joseph is 
supposed to have been the founder of 
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a new dynasty by conquest. For some 
ages Egypt was ruled by a line of so- 
called Shepherd kings, and it is wih 
these that the Pharaohs known to the 
Hebrews are identified by Heeren and 
others, and these are supposed to have 
been dethroned by the native dynasty 
of kings. It was by this dynasty, 
probably, that the Hebrews were sub- 
sequently enslaved. But Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson holds that this new king 
was Amosis, the first of the cighteenth 
dynasty, or that of the Diospolitans 
from Thebes. 


I. The Transition “from Egypt to the 
Holy Land under Mfoses, 20-43. 


Stephen was accused of blasphem- 
ing Moses, of seeking to abolish his 
law and change his customs; and so it 
is Moses upon whom he most fully 
dwells and builds his argument. He 
now professes his faith regarding 
Moses. Moses was the founder of a 
great change, the human author of the 
law and the customs; and he was also 
assailed in his great mission by the 
opposition, persecutions, and aposta- 
sies of the Jews; and, finally, he 
was not only a type of Jesus, but 
as a prophet he predicted Jesiis as 
his antitype. The claims of Jesus 
as such antitype thus premised, Ste- 
phen, had he been uninterrupted, 
would doubtless have fully shown. 
So far he had not dared utter his 
name. His topics are, 1. Moses’ life 
preparatory to his mission, 20-29. 
2. His call, 30-34. 3. The perform- 
ance of his mission, 35, 36. 4. Hig 
prediction of a prophet like unto him. 
self,37.5.The persecutions and aposta- 
sies of his people against him, 38-43, 


. 
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born, : and ¢ was * exceeding fair, and 
nourished up in his father’s house 
three months: 28 And ¢ when 
he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter took him up, and nourished him 
for her own son. 22 And Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and was «mighty in 
words and in deeds. 23 ‘And 
when he was full forty years old, 
it came into his heart to visit his 
brethren the children of Israel. 
24 And seeing one of them sut- 
fer wrong, he defended him, and 
avenged him that was oppressed, 
and smote the Egyptian: 25 For 
he supposed his brethren would 
have understood how that God by 
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his hand would deliver them ; & but 
| they understood not. 26" And 
the next day he showed himself 
unto them as they strove, and would 
have set them at one again, saying, 
Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye 
wrong one to another ? 27 But 
he that did his neighbour wrong 
thrust him away, saying, ‘Who 
made thee a ruler and-a judge over 
us? 28 Wilt thou kill me, as 
thou didst the Egyptian yesterday? 
29 « Then fled Moses at this saying, 
and was a stranger in the land of 
Midian, where he begat two sons. 
30 ! And when forty years were ex- 
pired, there appeared to him in the 
wilderness of mount Sinai an angel 
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20. Exceeding fair—The original 
‘is literally beautiful unto God. Hebrew 
grammarians have told us that this is 
simply a Hebrew form of the superla- 
tive for the adjective, so that the 
phrase merely signifies that he was 
most beautiful. No doubt this is the 
effect produced by the reference to 
fiod; for that is absolutely beautiful 
which God esteems so. 

22. Wisdom of the Egyptians— 
Asa result of his adoption by a prin- 
cess of Kgypt, he was trained in all 
the science of Hgypt. And Kgypt was 
indeed a fountain head of a large 
amoint of ancient erudition. And 
Hebrew writers, like Philo and Jose- 
phus, exercised their imaginations in 
describing the accomplishments with 
which Moses was thereby endowed. 
Arithinetic,’ geometry, music, rhetoric, 
astrology, and all forms of philosophy, 
were embraced in his course of study. 
The sacred history coolly omits these 
detailg, and furnishes. but these few 
words of description. Mighty in 
words— Moses indeed complained of 
himself (Hxod. iv, 10; vi, 12) as bemg 
slow of speech; but words may be at 
onee slow and mighty. In deeds— 
Deeds military, legislative, and mirac- 
ulous, such as no other mere human 
agent has ever performed. 


23. Full forty years—By a com- 
varison with verses 23, 30, and 36, it 
appears that Moses was forty years in 
the house of Pharaoh, forty years with 
Jethro waiting for his divine coninis- 
sion, and forty years leading Israel 
through the wilderness; being thus at 
his death one hundred and twenty 
years old, (Deut. xxiv, 7.) Came into 
his heart —Though enjoying a royal 
dignity, there came into his heart a 
tender desire to become the deliverer 
of his oppressed race. His first action 
betokening this desire was the slaying 
of one of their oppressors, verse 24; 
the second was an effort to unite the 
hearts of the oppressed, verse 26. Hie 
did these things, for he had hoped that 
they would appreciate his condescer- 
sion to them and recognise in Lim a 
divinely intended deliverer, verse 25. 
But, like the Jesus whom Ste;hen 
would represent as typified by him, he 
was slighted and rejected, 27, 28. 

29. Land of Midian—The Madi- 
anites, or rather Midianites, were a 
people who dwelt upon the territory 
bordering westward of the eastern arm 
(Gulf of Akabah) of the Red sea. 

30. Wilderness of mount Sinai— 
In the second chapter of Wxodus, 
whence this narrative is taken, the 
mountain is named not Sinai, but 
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of the Lord in a flame of fire in 
a bush. 31 When Moses saw 
ié, he wondered at the sight: and 
as he drew near to behold 7, the 
voice of the Lord came unto him, 
832 Saying, "I an the God of thy 
fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. Then Moses trembled, and 
durst not behold. 8%8*"Then said 
the Lord to him, Put off thy shoes 
from thy feet: for the place where 
thoustandestisholy ground. 84°I 
have seen, I have seen the affliction 
of my people which is in Egypt, and 
Thave heard their groaning, and am 
come down to deliver them. And 
now come, I will send thee into 
Egypt. 35 This Moses whom 
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they refused, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge? the same 
did God send to be a ruler and a de- 
liverer Pby the hand of the angel 
which appeared to him in the bush. 
36 °*He brought them out, after 
that he had 'showed wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt, *and in 
the Red sea, tand in the wilderness 
forty years. 

37 This is that Moses, which said 
unto the children of Israel, "A proph- 
et shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, *like 
unto me; VYhim shall ye hear. 
38 “This is he, that was in the 
church in the wilderness with * the 
angel which spake to him in the 
mount Sinai, and with our fathers: 





m Matt, 22, 32; Heb. 11. 16.—2 Exod, 3. 5; 
Josh, 5. 15.—o Exod. 3. 7.—p Exod. 14. 19; 
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Horeb. Horeb is, perhaps, the name 
of the mountain group, and Sinai the 
name of the particular mountain of 
the law. Angel...in a flame—Sce 
our note on verse 2. 

33. Put off thy shoes—The rab- 
bies say that the priests perform their 
service with bare feet, in token of pu- 
rity and reverence. 

34. I have seen, I have seen— 
Literally, seeing [have seen. A Hebrew 
idiom. The English translation well 
conveys the idea of the continuance 
and intensity of the divine contempla- 
tion of the sufferings of Israel. Am 
come down—The words express in 
terms what the vision expressed in 
symbol, namely, God's dealing with 
Israel as if He were a mighty Being 
who from the height of heaven was 
just coming down to Israel’s rescue 
upon earth. 

35. This Moses—This very Moses, 
miraculously born, divinely called, this 
is the man whom Israel slighted and re- 
jected. What wonder, then, that they 
slight und reject a greater deliverer 
now? In this verse the contrast is 
between his first rejection by his 
brethréu in Keypt and God’s selection 
of bim as Israel’s redeemer. Deliv- 








8 Exod. 14, 21, 27, 28, 29. —# Exod. 16. 1,35. — 
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erer—Stephcn here uses most signifi- 
cantly the Hebrew word goel, (Psa. xix, 
15,) meaning redeemer, one who deliv- 
ers a captive by paying for him a lutron 
or ransom. 

37. This is that Moses — That 
very Moses who predicted a future 
prophet like unto himself. (See our 
notes on ili, 22.) The use of this pre- 
diction both by Peter and by Stephen 
indicates that it was one of the stand- 
ing proof texts adopted by the advo- 
cates of Jesus in the Pentecostal 
Church. To those hearers of Stephen 
who were familiar with the synagogue 
debates (vi, 9-14) Stephen’s argument 
here would be palpable and forcible. 

38. Church in the wilderness— 
A striking phrase to designate Israel 
in its official character as Church of 
God while walking through the desert 
and receiving God's law. 

The angel...in Sinai—The She- 
kinah, or luminous glory, was not 
only Jehovah himself, but was the 
Angel-Jehovah. The very word angel 
signifies messenger, or one sent; and 
though it generally designates a per- 
sonal being, yet as a term of office it 
may be applied to any medium or in- 
termediate by which God makes com. 
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¥ who received the lively oracles to 
pe unto us: 39 To whom our 
uthers would not obey, but thrust 
him from them, and in their hearts 
turned back again into Egypt, 
49 *Saying unto Aaron, Make us 
gods to gu before us: for as for this 
Moses, which brought us out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is 
become of hii. Al "And they 


y Exod, 21, °; Deut, 5.27, B15 John 1, 17. 
—< Rom. 3.2 —wu Exod, 32. 1. Bhs Senp 9.165 
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munication of intelugence or power to 
a finite being. ‘“ He maketh the winds 
his angels, and the flaming fires his 
ministers.” Hence the glory sent from 
the ineffable essence of God as the 
manifestation of himself was the sent 
God, the Angel-Jehovali. Hereby we 
. have in the Old Testament the mystery 
- of God tle absolute and God self- 
revealed, 

Lively oracles — Rather, living 
oracles. In the Greek language the 
word here used desiguated the re- 
sponses received from the oracles of 
Paganism. But those were morally 
dead oracles, coming, it may be, from 
the wicked spirits of the dead, seduc- 
ing men to their own condition. But 
these were living oracles, proceeding 
from the living God, full of a blessed 
life, imparting life to the souls of men. 

39. To whom—The word to is at 
the present day superfluous, and per- 
laps always was, being retained from 
an old translation which had, instead 
of not obey, ‘not be obedient.” Would 
not obey—The original is still strong- 
er, willed not to be obedient, Tearts 
turned.. Egypt—Not that they at 
that time desired.to return to Egypt, 
as they subsequently did; but they 
~~ back in heart to the idolatries 

£ Egypt, as the following verse ex- 
cise 

40, This Moses—A plirase of con- 
temm, standing iu striking contrast to 
Steplien’s own, this is that Moses. 
Wot— Know. 

4\-43, Stephen describes the com- 
plication of idolatries which the Isra- 
slites practised in rebellion against 
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made a calf in those days, and of- 
fered sacrifice unto the idol, and 
rejoiced in the works of their own 
hands. 42 Then «God turned, 
and gave them up to worship ‘the 
host of heaven; as it is written in 
the book of the prophets, °O ve 
house of Israel, have ye offered to 
me slain beasts and sacrifices by the 
space of forty years in the wilder- 


eVsa. 81. 12; Ezek. 20, 25. 39; wee 2A; 
2 Thess, 2. 1.-—d Deut. 4. 19; i 3 2 Kings 
in, 16; 21.2; Jer, 19. 13.—¢ Amos 5. es 26. 


Moses and against God. They adopt- 
ed tlie bullock-worship used by their 
old task-masters the Egyptians, who 
worshipped the bull Apis at Mem- 
phis, Upper Egypt, and the bull Mue- 
vis at Heliopolis in Lower Kegypt. 
They adopted from the Pheunicians or 
old Canaanites the star-worship of 
Moloch and of Remphan, the Egyp- 
tian name for Saturn. It was for these 
abominations that they suffered cap- 
tivity in Babylon. 

41. Made a calf—Steplien here, 
in order doubtless to express contempt 
for the base idolatry, probably coined 
a word found nowliere else in the 
Greek language, which may be liter- 
ally rendered, they Lullock-made. TRe- 
joiced in—Revelled in. Alluding to 
the licentious rites of heathen worship. 

42. God turned—Averted himself 
and gave them up. The host of heav- 
en— Literally, the army of heaven; the 
body of stars are so styled, being, as it 
were, acountless host marshalled in tlie 
sky. As the Israelites had run after 
bullock-worship, God abandoned them 
to run into star-worship also. In the 
book of the prophets—The book of 
the minor prophets, which are spokcn 
of as a separate volume. The quota- © 
tion is from Amos v, 25, 26. The 
question asked, Have ye affered me slain 
beasts forty years? does not imply nec- 
essarily, or perhaps truly, a nega- 
tive reply. It is not equivalent to 
an affirmation that during the forty 
years Israel had not offered sacri- 
fice to God. The import of the ques- 
tion and the retort in the following 
yerse is this: Have you offered thus 
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ness ¢ 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star 
of your god Remphan, figures which 
ye made to worship them: and I 
will carry you away beyond Bab- 
lon. 
44 Our fathers had the taberna- 


cle of witness in the wilderness, as | 
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43 Yea, ye took up the 
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‘he had appointed, speaking unto 


Moses, ‘that he should make it ac- 
cording to the fashion that he had 
seen, 45 Which also our fa- 
thers *that came after brought in 
with ‘Jesus into the possession ot 
the Gentiles, *whom God drave out 
before the face of our fathers, unto 





7 Exod. 25, 40; 26.30; Heb. 8. 5,—g Josh. 3, 14. 
3 Or, having received. 


4 That is, Joshua.—h Neh. 9. 24; Psa. 44.2; 
50; chap. 13. 19, 





long sacrifices to me, the true God? 
Yes, to be sure, but you have wor- 
shipped the false gods also. 

43. Took up the tabernacle—- 
{lave borne the tabernacle of Moloch. 
That is, you have carried it, aevording 
to idolatrous custom, in the public pro- 
cessions of idol-worship. These tab- 
ernacles were what were called shrines: 
that is, they were small model temples 
which could be carried in the hands, 
containnmg the image of the god. 
These shrines containing the idolatrous 
image could be kept in the family or 
about the person in concealment, so 
that even while Jehovah alone was 
publicly worshipped a private idol- 
atry could be perpetually maintained. 
Moloch —The name Moloch in the 
Hebrew, and other dialects of the pos- 
terity of Shem, signified king. It is 
clear that terrible rites were performed 
of sacrifice to the hideous image of 
this idol-god. He is described as a 
hollow figure with the face of a calf 
aud his arms extended. By fire kin- 
dled within his brazen frame was 
heated, and children were placed in his 
arms and burnt. Remphan—This is 
the Greek term by which the Septua- 
gint translators have rendered the word 
Chiun, found in Amos v, 26. It is the 
Coptic, or old Egyptian word, for the 
nume of the star Saturn. Beyond 
Babylon—In tle Hebrew it is veyond 
Damascus, by which the same captivity 
is designated. The present phrase is 
suggested by the historical fultilment. 


IV. The Transition from the old Taberna- 
cle tothe Temple under Solomon, 44-50. 


As Stephen was accused of blas- 
pheming the temple, so he now shows 
both that the building of the temple 





was a great change from the old order 
of things, and that Solomon, the very 
builder of the temple, denied that any 
locality could cireumscribe or fix the 
Deity itself. To maintain, therefore, 
that the divine worship is to spread it- 
self away from one spot is no Dlas- 
phemy, but strictly accordant with 
Scripture and the Divine nature. 

44. Tabernacle of witness—The 
tabernacle built by Moses and carried 
through the wilderness lasted probably 
until the time of David. It was a 
movable structure, after whose odel 
the temple was built. (See note on 
Matt. xxi, 12.) In the Hebrew lan- 
guage the word signifying to meet or 
to congregate or constitute, and the word 
signifying to testify, closely resemble 
each other, and so this tabernacle was 
called both-the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation and (by the Septuagint trans- 
lators) the tabernacle of testimony or 
witness. It was called the former be- 
cause the congregations of Isracl 
gathered to it; it was called the latter 
because it contained the covenant hy 
which God testified himself as the Gd 
of Israel. As he had appointed, 
speaking unto Moses—More clearly, 
As he who spoke unto Moses had ap- 
pointed. 

45, Fathers that came afier— 
That is, the second generation ; the 
first having died in the wilderness. 
With Jesus—Very capriciously, our 
translators here have put the Gieek 
form of the name Jesus for its Hebrew, 
Joshua. (See note on Matt. i, 1.) The 
possession of the Gentiles — The 
landed possession ; that is, the territory 
Unto the days of David—This de- 
pends upon brought. The meaning is 
that onr fathers of the second genera- 
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the days of David; 46 ‘Who 
found favour before God, andek de- 
sired to find a tabernacle for the 
God of Jacob. 47 ' But Solomon 
built him a house. 48 Howbeit 
"the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; as saith 
the prophet, 49 " Heaven 7s my 
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throne, and earth is my footstool ; 
what house will ye build me? saith 
the Lord: or what is the place of 
my rest ? 50 Hath not my hand 
made all these things ? 

51 Ye °stiffmecked and P uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, ye clo al- 
ways resist the Holy Ghost: as your 








741 Sam. 16.1; 2Sam, 7. 1; Psa. 89, 19; gaan 
13. 22. 1 Kings8, 17; iGhron. 99.7; Psa. 132. 
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tion under Joshua brought the taberna- 
ele into the land of the expelled Canaan- 
ites, retaining it until the time of David. 

46. Found favour...find a taber- 
nacle—This repetition of the finding 
forms a significant contrast. As Da- 
vid found favour with God, so lie would 
find a tabernacle for God. The word 
tabernacle here in the Greek is differ- 
ent from the tabernacle of verse 44. 
This signifies a permanent residence; 
that a movable tent. 

47. But Solomon—Instead of Da- 
vid, to whom God did not permit the 
honour of building the temple. 

48. Howbeit— Nevertheless Al- 
though Solomon built the house for 
God, yet (as the following verses af-. 
firm) God cannot be circumscribed by 
an earthly building. And the first 
clause of this verse is a coudensation 
of what Solomon himself says in 
1 Kings viii, 27, and 2 Chron. vi, 1, 2, 
18: “ Will God indeed dwell on the 
earth? Behold, the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have 
builded!”’ Saith the prophet—Isa. 
Ixvi, 1, 2. Stephen makes the quota- 
tion nearly exact from the Septuagint. 

51-53. We agree with those commen- 
tators who hold that Stephen is here. 
by some interruption or sign of dis- 
approbation from his. audience, turned 
fram his iutended train of discourse. 

From the four great revolutions in 
Israel’s past history he has shown nega- 
tively that there is no blasphemy in 
expecting a similar great change to 
come which should perfect, rather than 
fundamentally destroy, the previous. 
Next, following positively the lines 
of Peter’s argument at Pentecost 





6. 18; chap. 17, 24.—n7 ae. 66. 1,2; Matt. 5. 34 

35; 23. 22.—o Exod. 32, 9; 38.33 Isa, 48. Thee 
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(i 22-36) and before the Sanhedrin, 
(iii, 12-20,) he would bring the affirma- 
tive proof from prophecy and living testi- 
mony that the new enoch was Chiristian- 
ity and the new personality Jesus-Mes- 
siah, and then he would press them tu 
repentance and acceptance of him. 
That at the commencement of this 
paragraph, by the gift of “the discern- 
ing of spirits,” he saw in them a com- 
plete obduration of heart to their own 
destruction, was an ample justification 
of his burning rebukes. The terms 
are less severe than the Baytist’s “O 
generation of vipers,” ete., (Matt. iii, 4.) 
or our Lord’s ‘Ye serpents, yo gener- 
ation of vipers; how can ye escape 
the damnation of-hell?” Ilence we 
see no demand for Kuinoel’s palliation 
of the martyr’s ‘“ bad temper,” drawn 
from his subsequent noble behaviour. 
51. Ye stiffnecked—A customary 
epithet in Scripture, drawn, probably, 
from oxen refusing the yoke. Uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears—Cir- 
eumcision was the material sign of 
cutting off our sensual desires and all 
unholy feelings, so that to be uncir- 
cuincised in heart was to be religiously 
and morally corrupt. The phrase ‘‘un- 
circumcised in ears” is implied in Jere- 
miah vi, 10: ‘ Behold, their ear is un- 
circumcised, and they cannot heark- 
eu: behold, the word of the Lord is 
unto them a reproach; they have no 
delight in it.’ Now when we note 
that in verse 57 they stop their ears 
with many signs of fury, it may easily 
be believed that they had already 
‘given some such tokens that Stephen’s 
words were a reproach to them. Ye 
do always resist. ..so do ye—These 
words clearly indicate a present mani- 
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fathers did,sodoye. 6&24Which 
of the prophets have not your fa- 
thers persecuted? and they have 
slain them which showed before of 
the coming of "the Just One; of 
whom ye have been now the be- 
trayers and murderers: 538° Who 
have received the law by the dis- 
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festation of their resistance to the 
Holy Ghost appealing to them through 
the words of Stephen. 

52. Which of the prophets—This 
is not equivalent, as some would un- 
derstand it, to saying that every proph- 
et, without exception, had been perse- 
cuted. Being but a question, it allows 
that some exceptional reply may be 
made. Them which showed be- 
fore —The particular prophets who 
predicted the Messiah. The Just 
One—Same as the Holy One of Peter, 
Acts ii, 27; iii, 14. Betrayers and 
murderers—The same charge was 
repeatedly made by Peter on the day 
of Pentecost and in chap. iii. 

53. Law...angels—We have in- 
timated on verse 38 that, according to 
Scripture, the law on Sinai was given by 
the Angel-Jehovah; but here the law is 
said to have been given at the dispen- 
sation or disposition of angels, in the 
plural. We understand this plural to 
be parallel to the plural of the name 
for God in Hebrew, Elohim. This 
plural grammarians explain by what 
they call the plural of excellence, or 
majesty, such as when a king styles 
himself We. We prefer to think it 
arises from the infinite variety and 
manifoldness. of God, as when we call 
him the Heavenly Powers. So the 
Angel-Jehovah of Sinai is angels, from 
the manifoldness of his manifestations 
on that memorable occasion. Thus 
for the Hebrew phrase, (Deut. xxxiii, 2, 
describing the same scene,) “ From his 
right hand went a fiery law for them,” 
the Septuagint reads, “On his right 


hand angels were with him,” where the | 


plural angels is their rendering for the 
singular fiery law. In this same sense 
(Heb. ii, 2) we have the word spoken by 
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position of angels, and have not 
kept #. 

& 4‘ When they heard these things, 
they were cut to the beart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. 
55 But he, "being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 


heaven, and saw the glory of 
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angels as being inferior to the utter- 
ances of the Son—the visible fiery sym- 
bol being less than the living reality, 
Christ. So, also, “ ordained by angels,” 
(Gal. iii, 19,) used in the same sense. 

Thore is, indeed, nothing requiring us 
to deny that God was attended by an- 
gels on mount Sinai; but there should 
be more precise proof than we have 
that the law, or word, was spoken even in- 
strumentally by personal angels before 
we can adopt ‘that view. The former 
point is confirmed by several passages. 
Thus in Deut. xxxiii, 2, “He shined 
from Paran, and he came witi holy 
myriads,” (as it should be rendered,) 
the word myriads probably denotes 
myriads of angels. Josephus says, 
‘“Our best doctrines and holiest laws 
have been learned from God through 
angels.” And Philo says, (on the Deca- 
logue,) “There were present at the 
giving of the law voices visible, flames 
of fire, spérits, trumpets, and divine 
men running hither and thither to 
publish the law.” 

This uninspired testimony is over 
fanciful. Admitting, in deference to 
Deut. xxxiii, 2, that Jehovah was at- 
tended by personal angels, we doubt 
that the law was GIVEN by angels in 
any other sense than the plural of the 
Angel-Jehovah, unfolding himself by 
his multitudinous manifestations on 
the mount. 

Have not kept it— Though the 
Angel-Jehovah, amid angel ranks and 
with manifold unfcldings of his own 
power, had given the law, these Jews 
had not kept it. 

54. Cut to the heart-—Sce note on 
ii, Si 

55. Saw the glory of God—Suw 
the Shekinah, for in Jewish phraseol- 
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God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, 56 And 
said, Behold, ‘I see the heavens 
opened, and the “Son of man 





© Ezek. 1.1; Matt. 3. 16; chap. 10, 11. 


ogy the glory and the Shekinah are 
convertible terms. ‘The martyr, like 
Moses, was for the moment permitted 
to see God face to face, even oefore 
quitting his veil of flesh. He was 
Slied with the Holy Spirit, and thereby 
the eyes of his own spirit were so 
quickened that no material object and 
no distance could prevent him from 
beholding, as through an opening 
heaven, the very presence of the An- 
cient of Days. He who in the first 
clause of his speech affirms in effect 
that Abraham beheld the God of 
glory now belolds that glory him- 
self! 

Right hand of God—lIf Steplien 
saw one at the right hand of God, he 
must have seen the God ut whose right 
hand he was. Now it is abundantly 
said in Scripture that ‘‘No man hath 
seen God at any time,” Jolin i, 18. 
God is ‘dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto, whom no man 
hath seen nor can see,” 1 Tim. vi, 16. 
And yet, on the other hand, it is said 
of the elders of Israel ‘‘they saw the 
God of Israel,” “they saw God,” Exod. 
xxiv, 9-11. So Exod. xix, 11; Deut. 
iy, 12; Exod. xxxiii, 11; Isa. vi, 1, 6. 
By this class of passages must be 
meant that the Shekiz%n, the glory, 
was the “face of God,” was his 
“Presence,” was in symbol or fact 
himsulf. 

If, then, Stephen saw God, he must 
have seen him so identified and located 
that one could be at his right hand. 
He must have beheld the glory con- 
densed to a center, or at any rate there 
must have been some local symbol 
which he recognised as God. Daniel, 
in vii, 9, recognised him enthroned as 
“the Ancient of Days” with the “Son 
of man” not beside him but before 
him. : 

56. Son of man—Beside the lumi- 
nous presence of God, Stephen sees 


one who from recollection, or from! 








standing on the right hand of God. 
67 Then they cried out with a 
loud voice, and stopped their cars, 
and ran upon him with one accord, 
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divinely inspired intuition, he recog- 
nises as Jesus, and identifies by the 
term used by Daniel as “the Son of 
man.” The glory of God here, parallel 
to that of Danicl, must have identified 
itself with God, “the Ancient of Days,” 
from which the Son of man is distin- 
guished. Standing — Not, as usually 
described, sitting. He will not repos- 
ingly si while men are thus rough- 
dealing with his faithful confessor. 
He stands up to watch the bloody 
scene, and terribly will he require it 
at their hands in the day of ven- 
geance. So (Dan. xii, 1) “ Michaei 
shall stand up for the children of thy 
people.” 

57. Cried...ran upon him—The 
succession of feeling through which 
they passed is curiously marked in the 
narrative. When first his face shone 
like an angel’s they were awed into 
quiet listening. As he lingered upon 
the honourable points of Jewish his- 
tory their attention seems to have been 
rapt; but as the point of his argu- 
ment was felt they began to manifest 
(verse 51) their unwilling cars and 
mental resistance. When he charged 
them with violation of the law (verse 
53) they gnashed ; but finally, when he 
claimed to station Jesus the Nazarene 
at the right hand of the Shekinah, 
they would stand it no longer. At 
such unheard-of blasphemy, stopping 
their ears and raising a howl, they 
rush, all at once, upon the victim. 

This case may have begun with 
due judicial regularity; but it ter- 
minated in a scene of mob violence, 
paying some regard to the forms of 
law in the mode of execution. It is 
probable that the Sanhedrin possessed 
no power for capital punishment; 
but in those turbulent times daring 
acts of atrocity as-deep as this were 
constantly occurring. Stoning to 
death was the Jewish punishment for 
blasphemy 
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58 And «cast him out of the city, 
yand stoned him: and *the wit- 
nesses laid down their clothes at a 
young man’s feet, whose name was 
Saul. 59 And they stoned Ste- 
phen, *calling upon God, and say- 


ing, Lord Jesus, "receive my spirit. 
60 And he ‘kneeled down, ana 
cried with a loud voice, 4Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep. 
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58. Out of the city—lIn accord- 
ance with the law that malefactors 
should: not be executed within the 
city. Tradition as early as the fif- 
teenth century has given the name of 
St. Stephen to the gate through which 
it supposes him to have passed, open- 
ing over the Kedron toward Geth- 
semane. Karlier tradition designated 
the Damascus Gate, opening on the 
north to the road that leads to the 
city of that name. To a spectator on 
any northeastern height, the crowd 
through either gate would have been 
visible. Witnesses— According to 
Jewish law, the witnesses who-slay the 
man by their testimony must execute 
nim with their hands. This was held 
as a check upon false accusation. 
Laid down their clothes—Putting 
off their loose garments in order that 
they might perform the arduous task 
of hurling the huge stones, as pre- 
scribed for blasphemy. Saul—The first 
introduction of the name of one here- 
after to be a most illustrious defender 
of the cause for which Stephen dies. 

59. And they stoned Stephen— 
It is with exquisite pathos that Luke 
returns to say a second time that they 
stoned the holy martyr: in verse 58 as 
one of the points of cruelty which 
they dealt upon him; in this verse as 
a fact contrasted with the holy de- 
ncaaour of the blessed martyr him- 
self. They stoned him, laying their 
garments coldly at Saul’s fect; they 
stoned him, breathing forth his spirit 
into the hands of his Lord Jesus. As 
if Luke was un eyewitness, the image 
of the brutal stoning seems to linger 
in his mental vision. God—A word 
strangely inserted by the translators, 
and obscuring the fact that Stephen 
called upon Jesus. Lord Jesus— 
Still does the faithful martyr, reeling 





under the force of their missiles, con- 
fess his Lord. Into the hands of that 
Lord, standing in glory before his eyes, 
raptured even in death, he commits 
the spirit no violence can kill. Good 
proof that the spirit of man, like the 
Spirit of God, is no material substance. 
And thus may every dying follower 
of a faithful Lord humbly commit his 
parting spirit to His faithful keeping. 
Evidences are plenty in the history of 
dying saints that visions from the ex- 
cellent glory dawning on their eyes 
anticipate the glory into which they 
are fast entering; and this visible pres- 
entation by the Lord Jesus of his own 
living person before the eyes of bless- 
ed Stephen does but furnish a type 
for all that die in the Lord. 

60. With a loud voice — Liter- 
ally, with a great voice; just as (verse 
57) they had shouted with a great 
voice. The clear prayer of the mar- 
tyr now outrings the loud curse of 
his murderers. Lay not...their 
charge—Beneath the gazing eye of 
his Lord and Master the confessor 
utters the same prayer as was uttered 
from the crosgpfor mercy, upon his de- 
stroyers. This was a new spirit and 
a new prayer in this dark wazld. 
Well did he show that his words of 
rebuke were not words ¢f hate, but 
uttered by loving lips. Fell asJeep— 
Tranquil as a pure calm in the midst 
of a great storm. 

Thus triumphantly fell the first of 
“the glorious army of martyrs,” pre- 
senting a model example for the whole 
illustrious line. It is one of the most 
beautiful, if not most truthful, of le- 
gends, that the blessed mother of 
Jesus, standing upon a rock on the 
other side of the valley, watched with 
svlemn interest the issues of the bleody 
s-cne. 
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ND *Saul was consenting unto 
&\ his death. And at that time 
there was a great persecution against 
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| the church which was at Jerusalem ; 


and >they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria, except the apostles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


3. Stephen's Funeral—Dispersion of 
Jerusalem Church, 1-4. 


_1. And (rather, but) Saul—A tran- 
sitional sentence. The same Saul, the 
indorser of the completed martyrdom, 
is leader of the coming persecution. 
At that time—Literally, and doubt- 
less truly, on that day. The martyr- 
dom was the first act of the persecu- 
tion. Church...at Jerusalem— 
First mention of a city Christian 
Chureh; designating the organic body 
of all the congregation; a spiritual 
republic. The word Church (exxAnoia) 
is used in the New Testament to de- 
note, (1) The whole body of believer's, 
(Matt. xvi, 18; 1 Cor.x, 32; Gal. i) 135 
Eph. i,22; iii, 10; v, 23, 24, 27, 29, 32; 
Philv*iii, G6; 1 Tim. iti, 15, ete.;) (2) A 
part of this whole, a particular congre- 
gation, as that at Jerusalem, or at 
Antioch, or at Rome, (1 Cor. xi, 18; 
xiv, 19, 33.) (Shaff., Apost. History.) 
All—The entire Jerusalem Church, 
with an exception soon to be noted. 
Scattered abroad—That this dis- 
persion was truly total (with the 
apostolic exception soon to be con- 
sidered) is abundantly evident in spite 
of the unauthorized doubt of most 
commentators. Luke tells us that all 
the Church was scattered—scattered 
abroad into different countries; scat- 
tered by a most thorough persecution, 
ransacking every house, and sparing 
no class or character. (Verse 3.) So 
far us Saui’s keen eye could detect, not 
a Christian was left in Jerusalem. 
And it was because he was well satis- 
fied that his work was thoroughly 
done in Jerusalem that le extended it 
to Damascus. And this terrible in- 
quisition, as Mr. Lewin calculates, 
lasted a full six months. Hxcept— 
And surely where Luke states ex- 
vlivily the exception, for himself all 
other exceptions are excluded. Hx- 





cept the apostles—Why the «apos- 
colic twelve remained after the disap- 
pearance of the Chureh from Jerusa- 
lem, and how they remained safely, are 
two very interesting questicus, treated 
searce satisfactorily to our own mind 
by the body of commentators. First, 
the apostles remained, beyond all ques- 
tion, from some known imperative duty, 
such as an extension of the injunc- 
tion in i, 4, would impose. Nowa very 
early tradition reaches us, through 
different independent channels, affirm- 
ing that that injunction upon the 
apostles to remain in Jerusalem was 
extended to twelve yeurs. Thus Huse- 
bius tells us that Apollonius, a writer 
of the second century, records that 
“Tt was handed down by tradition that 
our Saviour commanded his disciples 
not to depart from Jerusalem for 
twelve years.” In an apocryphal 
work, the ‘‘ Preaching of Peter,” it is 
said, ‘The Lord said to his apostles, 
If any one therefore of Israel repent, 
and through my name. be willing to 
believe in God, his sins shall be for- 
given him. After twelve years go ye 
out into the world, lest any say, We 
have not heard.”~ This tradition so 
accords with the fact by Luke here 
stated, with our Lord’s command. 
(i, 4,) with the great rule obeyed even 
by Paul, ‘the Jew first, then also the 
Gentile,” that it may safely be accepi- 
ed as an aid in solving the question 
of the apostles braving the danger cf 
this terrible moment. And all this 
goes far to answer the second ques- 
tion. If the great Head of the Church 
required the presence of the twelve 
at Jerusalem He provided for their 
safety. Not a hair of their head 
should perish if he needed their sur- 
vival. Some powerful or skilful con- 
cealers, whose conscience was Chiris- 
tian, but whose courage (like that of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea) 
dared not assume the Christian pro- 
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2 And devout men carried Stepken 
to his burial, and ‘made great lam- 
entation overhim, 3 As for Saul, 
dhe made havoe of the church, en- 


tering into every house, and _hal- 
ing men and women, committed 
them to prison. 4 Therefore *they 
that were scattered abroad went 
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fession, might, with an inconsistent 
bravery, venture to cover and protect 
them from the searching eye of Saul 
himself, and leave the lion’s whelp 
bereaved of his prey. Many a lurking 
place those turbulent times had pro- 
vided, such as the cells subterranean 
of the spacious tombs, enabling the 
apostles to anticipate the Church of 
the Catacombs. None the less were 
they the enthroned viceroys of the 
Great King, (Matt. xix, 28,) and none 
the less would they hold communion 
with and supervision over the scatter- 
ed missionaries who were spreading 
the Gospel abroad. When Philip’s 
suecess in Samaria reaches their ears 
it is as an organic body that they dele- 
gate two of their college to supervise 
the new field. Yet their home is still 
Jerusalem; and in confining their mis- 
sion mainly to Jews, they hold them- 
selves as fulfilling the true nature of 
the Lord’s command. We very de- 
cidedly reject the theory of Baumgar- 
ten, that the twelve themselves were, 
as Jews, thrown into the background 
by the call of Paul, as being a sort of 
failure. -Here in Jerusalem, and after 
their own missionary dispersion, they 
were life-long heads of the universal 
Church, with but one additional col- 
league, (Paul,) and with no successor. 

2. Devout men—The term would 
- in itself include Christians, or pious 
Jews. Both may have commingled in 
the funeral of the martyr, and that 
may have been the reason why Luke 
uses a term that includes both. This 
contradicts not the fact that the perse- 
cution already existed. The plot was 
being organized, and its subsequent 
execution was probably aggravated by 
the dangerously open display of the 
funeral. 

3. Saul...made havoc—tThe fierce 
cruelty of this Sauline persecution ap- 
pears in every clause. Havoc, in the 
Greek, is a term that designates vav- 





age done by a beast of prey; every 
house indicates that no single Chris- 
tian was permitted to escape; haling 
(old English for hauling) describes the 
brutal violence done to persons in 
apprehending; women implies the dis- 
regard uot only of the tender sex, but 
of any respected character; prison 
implies probably the inquisitorial pris- ~ 
on belonging to the temple for religious 
heretics. Paul in many passages 
refers with deep contrition to these 
cruelties, (xxvi, 9, 10, 11; xxii, 3, 4.) 

But while the detail of cruelty is so 
severe, and the dispersion so total, 
there is one most interesting feature 
of forbearance in the statement. Be- 
sides the martyrdom of Stephen, Luke 
intimates no other murder. <A later 
martyrologist would have pictured a 
score of bloody executions. But in 
fact the Jewish authorities had no 
power for capital punishment. A sin- 
gle murder like that of Stephen might 
be overlooked by the Roman govern- 
ment; but persistence in a series of 
executions on their own authority 
would have brought the Roman proc- 
urator from Cesarea to exact an 
account, or even have roused Vitellius, 
the Roman prefect of all Syria, at 
Antioch, to appear with his army at 
Jerusalem. 

4. Scattered abroad...every 
where—Luke repeats the scattering, 
as if to assure us of the totality cof the 
dispersion. The Pentecostal Church 
forever disappeared, and of it the sub- 
sequently gathered Jerusalem Church 
was but an indifferent successor. 

Twice did it appear to the hostile 
Jews that the life of . Christianity 
was closed: first, when Christ was 
slain and his disciples apparently 
overwhelmed; second, when Stephen 
was martyred and the Church dis- 
persed. Both these sad events were 
preceded by a Drilliant but trarsient 
popularity of Christianity with the 
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every where preaching the word. 
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masses. Before the crucifixion the 
raising of Lazarus seemed to give al- 
most a triumph to Jesus over the 
authorities. And before this martyr- 
dom, the bold apostles, at two succes- 
sive arraigninents, seemed to come off 
by popular favour almost victorious 
over the Sanhedrin. But in the case 
of Stephen the terrible charge of hos- 
tility to the temple seemed to be so 
substantiated, and the bloody ven- 
geance inflicted upon him so appalling, 
that the victory of hostile Judaism 
* seemed to be complete; and the down- 
fall of the Pentecostal Church appeared 
like the extinction of Christianity. 
(See note on iv, 1.) 

Preaching the word—But the 
death of the Pentecostal Church was 
but its resurrection into a Missionary 
Church. Unconsciously missionary it 
probably originally was; for it was 
through tlie returning Pentecostal vis- 
itors at their various homes, by whom 
even the first germs of Christianity at 
Rome may have been planted. But this 
Jerusalem body was really absorbed in 
the home intensification of its own pie- 
ty. That beautiful structure must break 
into countless fragments, and each 
fragment scattered abroad must be- 
come the nucleus of a new Church. 
Young Christianity must not conclude 
to be merely one self-luminous spot, 
but must radiate the world through. 
She must learn that the world is not 
now to be ended, but to be converted. 
The pentecostal emblems of univer- 
sality must now begin to be realized. 

Eivery where... . preaching— 
Those dispersed Christians are, every 
man, an itinerant preacher! They 
wait for no “holy orders” forsooth; 
ask no bishop’s permit to hold prayer- 
meetings, and do not refuse to exhort 
or preach because they have received 
nolicense. Work is better than formal 
machinery. Saving souls is better even 
than churchly order; for no churchly 
order is established and is good for 
any thing, only for saving souls and 
doing good to men. A large share of the 





5 Then ‘ Philip went down to the 
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wide spread growth of Methodism his- 
torically arises not only from the fact 
that her itinerancy is this scattering 
abroad organized into system, but also 
from the fact that her laymen so often 
have such a spiritual life in themselves 
that when flung out of the reach of the 
regular ministry they forthwith, like 
these dispersed ones, set about the 
work of preaching the word themselves. 
Such vitality in such circumstances 
every earnest Christian should show 
forth whether he possess the parch- 
ment or not. The church order that 
does not rejoice in this freedom sacri- 
fices the spirit to the form. It idolizes 
the machinery at the expense of all the 
machinery is good for. The electrical 
apparatus was made for the fluid, not 
the fluid for the apparatus. 


PART SECOND. 


THE CHURCH IN TRANSI- 
TION FROM JEWS TO 
GENTILES, viii, 5-xii, 25. 
Through this Second Part of his his- 

tory Luke traces in perfectly regular 

progress the successive steps by which 

Christianity emerges from her Jewish 

trammels into a free and universal 

Church. The Samaritans are first 

evangelized, and the eunuch is the 

first apostle to Africa. The Gentile 
apostle is next converted and put in 
preparation for his work. Peter, 
emerging from Jerusalém, is taught 
by the case of Cornelius the lesson of 
the direct convertibility of Gentiles to 

Christianity. The refugee Christians, 

driven from Jerusalem by the Ste- 

phanie dispersion, gather a Gentile 

Church in ANTIOCH, the -capital and 

sallying point of Gentile Christianity. 

A second check is given to the Jeru- 

salem Church by the Herodian perse- 

cution. Thenceforth old Jerusalem, 
abandoned by the twelve, wanes to 
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city of Samaria, and preached Christ | 





her final destruction, and we are pre- 
pared to behold in chapter thirteen 
the Third Part of Luke’s history, 
opening with Gentile missions issuing 
forth from Gentile Antioch. 


I. Puitip, ONE OF THE SEVEN, EVAN- 
GELIZES SAMARIA, 5-40. 


5. Philip—Stephen closes the Pen- 
tecostal Church; Philip opens the mis- 
sionary or modern Chureh. To Ste- 
phen belongs the headship of the 
glorious army of martyrs, to Philip 
the leadership of the glorious army of 
foreign missionaries. Both were fore- 
runners of Paul; the former in pro- 
claiming the cessation of ritualism, the 
latter in heralding the Gospel beyond 
the boundaries of Judaism. Paul 
was Stephen and Philip united and 
enlarged. 

It may appear a strange accident 
that not to apostles, but to mere so- 
called deacons such honours should be 
given. The fact, however, tells dea- 
cons, and even laymen, that working 
and dying for Christ are not privileges 
contined to dignitaries alone. But 
special reasons existed for this appa- 
rent accident. The great Head of the 
Church designed that the apostolic 
twelve should not yet be diminisled 
by martyrdom; so they were holden 
back by a divine official conservatism, 
and to a deacon was it given to do the 
martyr’s work of first proclaiming the 
downfall of the ritual. 

A striking contrast is apparent in 
the characters of Stephen and Philip. 
The whole history of the fotmer grows 
out of his own intense, stern, tragic 
personality; whereas the latter ap- 
pears cheery, spiritualistic, and alert, 
and the effects he accomplishes are 
produced almost unexpectedly to him- 
self, and rather through him than by 
him. The only express words of his 
recorded (verse 30) contain a pleas- 
antry. 

Went down—/own not from higher 
grounds, but from the more eminent 
capital. The city of Samaria—With- 
out the article in Greek, and so held by 
most later scholars to mean a city; 





unto them. 6 And the people with 


that is, some unknown city of the 
province of Samaria. But neither our 
view of Luke’s acquaintance with the 
present facts, (note on verse 9,) nor 
the familiar fulness of the narrative, 
permit us to suppose that the true lo- 
cality was to him unknown. We find 
in w6Alv Tio Lapageiag a genitive of 
apposition like miAewg Zodopwr Kaz 
Topoppac, Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
2 Pet. ii, 7. So Urbs Rome, Flumen 
Rheni, city of Rome, river of the 
Rhine. The definite article is omitted 
because the city is made definite by 
the genitive. (See Winer, Gram. New 
Test., pp. 125, 531.) Some authorities 
supply the article, such as Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. 

Samaria—The city of Samaria was 
the capital of the great province of 
Samaria, and of the kingdom of Israel 
while independent and separate from 
Judea. Its position is nearly the cen- 
tre of Palestine. It was founded by 
King Omri, upon a hill bought of its 
owner, Shemer, after whom it is named, 
and signifies watch-height. It was a 
place of singular beauty and of power- 
ful defences, excelling Jerusalem in 
both respects. During the kingdom of 
Israel it was eminently idolatrous, was 
the seat ofa temple of Baal, and was de- 
nounced by the voice of the prophets. 
Tt was the scene of many of the acts of 
Elijah and Elisha. It was depopulated 
in the time of the captivity, but re- 
built and adorned with magnificent 
streets and edifices by Herod, who re- 
ceived it as a present from Augustus, 
whose name it bore in the Greek form, 
Sebaste. Such were its condition and 
name whien visited by our Philip. 

Preached Christ—The Christ who, 
less than nine years ago, had preached 
himself to Shechem, in Samaria. There 
may have been hearers of Philip who 
remembered the person of Jesus him- 
self. And Philip himself had, doubt- 
less, heard from the apostles the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan. In connec. 
tion herewith, read our notes on Matt. 
x, 5, and John v. 

6. With one accord gave heed— 
As we have mentioned in the fifth 
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one accord gave heed unto those 
things which Philip spake, hearing 
and seeing the miracles which he 
did. 4% For "unclean spirits, cry- 
ing with loud voice, came out of 


many that were possessed with 
them: and many taken with pal- 
sies, and that were lame, were 
healed, ®§ And ‘there was great 
joy in that city. 9 But there 








g Chap. 18. 44; John 4, 41, 42.—h Mark 16, 17, _ 


chapter of John, the Samaritans be- 
lieved in a Messiah or Converter, and 
the miracles and touching discourse of 
Jesus found open -ears and hearts. 
The present unanimity of heed, or at- 
tention, implies that Philip was for the 
hour the topic of the town. 

7. Unclean spirits — Demoniacs 
were not limited to Judea, nor to the 
time of the Saviour. - It is to be noted 
that they are expressly distinguished 
from the diseased, namely, the palsied 
and the lame. 

8. Joy—Not merely wonder and 
perplexity at mere prodigies, but joy, 
as at & divine and blessed salvation. 

9. Simon—Celebrated among the 
early Christian writers as Simon Ma- 
gus, or Magician. (See note on Matt. 
ii, 1.) The term dJ/agos is not applied 
to Simon by Luke, but the word for 
used sorcery (uayevav, magizing) is the 
same word in a verb form. Elymas 
in xiii, 8, is a wdyoc, magus, rendered 
sorcerer, 

The best and earliest Church fathers, 

Justin Martyr and Hippolytus, gave 
credit to Simon for having a sort of 
theological (or theosophic) doctrine, 
and held him as the father of heretics. 
According to Hippolytus, he taught 
that the original source of all things, 
the primitive Nature, unfolded itself in 
a twofold form, the stronger as mascu- 
line, and the feebler as feminine. Of 
this masculine divine energy he was 
himself the incarnation; and a Tyrian 
courtezan named Helen, associated 
with him, the feminine. The pas- 
sive or feminine principle was, by be- 
coming material, held in bondage; and 
it was the purpose of the incarna- 
tion of the higher power in Simon’s 
person to redeem it or her. This re- 
demption was to be accomplished by 
magical incantations and ritual per- 
formances. Not rising into the con- 
ception of the omnipotent personal 
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God, Simon, of course, had no idea ot 
sin aS a transgression of God’s law, 
and so no idea of sanctification or re- 
demption from sin by a true holiness. 
Knowing no God but nature, and na 
sin but physical evil, redemption could 
be only by magical processes, and con- 
sisted in an emancipation from the 
burden of matter in which all evil re- 
sides. 

The doctrine that all evil resides in or 
consists of matter, borrowed from the 
Oriental system, and widely spread 
through the world at this time, practi- 
cally led to opposite moral results. 
First, it led to asceticism; for the-~be- 
liever held it to be his duty to become 
spiritual by mortifying and subduing 
the material body. Second, it led te 
the sensual; for the believer, contrari- 
wise, could infer that the body was 
base and worthless, and could be aban- 
doned to all licentiousness without de- 
filing the spirit. (See note vi, 5, and 
Rom. xiv, 1-6.) This doctrine of the 
innate evil of matter may be shown, 
we think, to have been the vital germ 
of gnostic heresies, the mystery ot 
iniquity even now working, (2 Thies. 
ii, 7,) which in the various forms troub- 
led the Apostolic Church, was fully 
systematized in the second century, 
and became permanent in the monasti- 
cism of the Romish Church. So there 
was a deep truth in Simon’s epithet, 
“the father of heretics.” 

Justin Martyr, in the second centu- 
ry, (who was himself a Samaritan, see 
note on John v,) says that Simon was 
a native of Gitton, in Samaria. Justin 
adds that he went to the city of Rome 
in the time of Claudius, where he 
gained such reputation as to be wor- 
shipped as a god. He professes to 
have himself seen a statue on an 
island in the Tiber with the in- 
scription, To Simon, the Holy Deity: 
Simoni Sancto Deo. It is a very cu- 
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was a certain man, called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city 
kused sorcery, and bewitched the 
people of Samaria, ‘giving out 


that himself was some great one: 
10 ™To whom they all gave heed, 
from the least to the greatest, say- 
ing, This man is "the great power 
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rious fact that in 1574 a stone was 
found standing on an island in the 
Tiber bearing the slightly different in- 
scription, Semoni Sanco Deo; that is, 
To the Deity, Semo Sancus; the name of 
the Sabine Hercules. This indicates 
that Justin Martyr really saw what he 
intended to describe, but mistakenly 
described what he saw. The learned 
writer on the article Simon Magus, in 
““Smith’s Biblical Dictionary,” how- 
ever, thinks that Justin could have 
made no such mistake, inasmuch as 
the full inscription explicitly identifies 
Semo with Hercules, and excludes its 
reference to the Magus. 
Beforetime—Previous to the arri- 
val of Philip. Bewitched—Amazed 
and seduced the people into belief. 
After Alexander the Great conquered 
Persia and India, a high road of com- 
munication was opened between Asia 
and Europe. And this intercourse was 
completed by the Roman conquests in 
the Hast. Thence the stupendous su- 
perstitions of the imaginative Kast, 
especially from the Brahmins and 
Buddhists of Asia, passed in varied 
streams into the West. They broke 
up the narrow circle of Roman mythol- 
ogy. A dreamy pantheism invaded 
the religion of Roman Jupiter. <A 
strolling swarm of supernatural pre- 
tenders appeared, teaching mystical 
doctrines, and claiming powers to con- 
jure with the dead, to read the stars, 
to predict fortunes, to insure life, or 
health, or safety, or to hold intercourse 
with invisible powers. A large part 
of their craft was pure trickery; but 
another share consisted in an intense 
cultivation of those parts of our nature 
most allied to the preternatural and 
demoniac. (See note on Matt. v, 1, and 
Acts ii, 13.) Their systems lay largely 
in the mysterious regions of ventrilo- 
quism, somnambulism, legerdemain, 
mesmerism, animal electricity, and 
diabolism. Samaria—Clearly of the 





city of that name, for the whole transac- 
tion is thus far in the city of verse 5. 

10. From the least to the greatest 
—Both old and young, pauper and 
magistrate, freely credited the super- 
naturalism of Simon. It was not the 
low and ignorant alone, but ladies of 
high rank, philosophers, generals, and 
emperors, that listened to magicians, 
fortune-tellers, and necromancers. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar consult- 
ed Oriental astrologers; Brutus be- 
held an apparition summoning him te 
the fatal Philippi; and Cesar was 
warned by the soothsayers to ‘ be- 
ware the ides of March.” Tiberius, at 
Capree, “had a flock of Chaldeans 
around him.” ‘Tacitus styles them 
“a class of men faithless to the pow- 
erful, fallacious to those hoping trom 
them; which will ever be legally pro- 
hibited in the State, yet always re- 
tained.” In an age when old religions 
are dying out, the empty hearts of men 
are hungry for something beyond dead 
nature. Vacate men’s spirits of a true 
religion, and they will hanker after the 
vilest superstitions. There are at the 
present day so-called philosophers, who 
tell us that the age of faith is passing 
away, and the higher age of reason, the 
glorions millennium of Atheism, is com- 
ing on, when men will be far too wise 
to believe in God. But such an age 
would be rife with demon-worship and 
base paganism. We see in the sorce- 
ries of Simon something identical with 
the sorcery of the Old Testament, (and 
with the execrable pseudo-spiritualism 
of the present day,) something rather 
basely below nature: sub-natural rather 
than super-natural; where the depths - 
of vice may perhaps be so fathomed 
as to reach down to the infernal. 

The great power—The true read- 
ing is, This man ts the pouer of God, 
which is called great. It refers, doubt- 
less, to the masculine or greater power 
of nature in distinction from the femi- 
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of God. 18 And to him they 
had regard, because that of long 
time he had bewitched them with 
sorcerics, 12 But when they he- 
lieved Philip preaching the things 
°eoncerning the kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jesus Christ, they 
were baptized, both men and wo- 
men. 4&3 Then Simon himself be- 
lieved also: and when he was bap- 
tized, he continued with Philip, 
and wondered, beholding the ' mir- 


acles and signs which were done, 
1.4 Now when the apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Sama- 
ria had received the word of God, 
they sent unto them Peter and John: 
183 Who, when they were come 
down, prayed for them, Pthat they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: 
16 For as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them: only ‘ they were hap- 
tized in *the name of the Lord Je- 
sus. 4% Then ‘laid they, thei) 
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nine, of which Simon professed to be 
the incarnation. 

It, of course, became the ascended 
lead of the Church, (see note on i, 1,) 
the Lord Jesus, to overcome these 
spurious miracles by the genuine, and 
the false doctrines by the divinely true. 

12. Believed Philip—But so total 
a desertion of Simon as to compel him 
to surrender, indicates the manifesta- 
tion of an entire superiority of the 
deacon’s manifestations over the magi- 
cian’s. 

They were baptized—Their faith 
in the miracles of Philip deepened into 
an experience of the truth and power 
of the Gospel he preached. 

13. Simon himself believed — 
Simon was aware both of the false- 
hood existing in his own juggleries, 
and of the strange appearances of 
truth sometimes disclosing itself in 
his magical practices. He supposed 
that there was the, same mixture 
of juggle and mysterious supernatu- 
ralism in Christianity, with a yet 
higher theurgic power. Christ was a 
demon of ‘more powerful uame than 
he had known, and. the miracles sprung 
from @ deeper magic; and baptism was 
the method of induction into the new 
art. He continued with Philip, in 
hopes of acquiring the doctrines he 
preached ; and, wondering at the 
signs, he hoped to acquire the power 
to perform. He might become himself 
a deacon, a wonder- worker, even an 
apostle | 

Was baptized—But why did not 
Philip, with the gift of discerning 





spirits, detect and reject the nepeetis 
from baptism? Gifts, we reply, were 
not at the absolute command of those 
endowed, so as to be used at will. 
Philip may have perceived tokens of 
wrong in Simon, not sufficient to cx- 
elude him from baptism, but quite suf- 
ficient to need an apostle’s skill and 
power to deal with. 

14. Apostles...Jerusalem... heard 
—The greatness of the event and the 
inferiority of the instrument alike sur- 
prised them. Codperation, oversight, 
and control by them were evidently 
the demand of wisdom. 

Sent...Peter—The apostolic body 
acted organically, so that they must 
have been still in secret organizod 
and authoritative position. And as 
Samaria, the capital of the northern 
kingdom, was the most important post, 
after Jerusalem, in all Palestine, so 
they sent thither the senior apostle. 

15. When they were come down 
—We do not, with Dr. Goulburn, (Acts 
of the Deacons,) extol Philip’s modesty 
in now standing in the background. 
Philip held the apostles as much. his 
siiperiors here as in Jerusalem; and 
the apostles came with the same spirit 
of wise and holy supervision as they 
exerted in first establishing the dea- 
conship. 

Prayed for them—The apostles 
seemed to think that praying was bet- 
ter than criticism. Rather than be 
too ready at exercising their own 
authority, they sought the decision of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

17. Laid... hands—What is callod 
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hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost. 48 And when 
Simon saw that through laying on 
of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them 
money, 49 Saying, Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever I 


lay hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost. 20 But Peter said unto 
him, Thy money perish with thee, 
because "thou hast thought that 
vthe gift uf God may be purchased 
with money. 21 Thou hast nei-, 
ther part nor lot in this matter: 





uw Matt. 10.8. See 2 Kings 5. 16. 


o Chap. 2. 283 10. 45; 11. 17. 





the rite of confirmation by the laying 
on of episcopal hands, though of ven- 
erable antiquity in the Church, is not 
made obligatory in this or any other 
' passage of the New Testament. his 
was an imposition of hands by a 
miraculous authority and for a miracu- 
lous purpose. Received the Holy 
Ghost—lIn his miraculous and extra- 
ordinary manifestation; not merely 
sanctifying but charismatic. They had 
been doubtless regenerated by that 
Spirit before their baptism, in his se- 
cret and ordinary power and operation. 
We have here, as at Cesarea (x, 
44-48) and at Ephesus, (xix, 5-7,) a 
miniature Pentecost, in which a new 
inauguration seems to take place by 
the repetition of the same charismatic 
effusions, each time under apostolic su- 
pervision. (See note, page 30, on ii, 4.) 
Samaria is thus ushered into the king- 
dom of Christ; and her semi-Gentil- 
ism, intermediate between Judaism and 
paganism, is authenticated as truly 
called. Hence, we see that not until 
the apostles came to Samaria might the 
charismatic Spirit descend. This was 
part of that miraculous supremacy of 
the apostles—Christ’s own chosen, 
original, witnessing twelve —which 
they could not communicate to any 
fellow, or transmit to any successor. 
18. Simon saw—Simon now takes 
no share in the laying on of hands. 
He stood by, a spectator, and saw. 
Simon the Magus is intently gazing 
on Simon the Apostle: the very 
emblem of error and sin malignly 
eyeing the power of Christian truth 
and holiness, incapable of understand- 
ing its nature. He sees a work per- 
formed on the young Samaritan con- 
verts that raises them above them- 
selves. He notes how beautiful and 
miraculous the results. These apos- 











tles he sees are higher than the dca- 
con; they are the topmost masters of 
the new system, the possessors of the 
original wonder-working power, alone 
able to impart that power to others. 
From them, and not from their subor- 
dinate Philip, must the true primal 
secret be obtained. Offered them 
money—He hopes. to buy a seat in 
the apostolic college. From his name 
a mercenary traffic in holy things has, 
through the Christian ages, been called 
simony. “It is fortunate for us,” Dr. 
Hackett well says, ‘‘that our religious 
institutions in this country require us 
to obtain our knowledge of the term 
from a lexicon.” 

19. Give me—As we have noted 

of Judas’s What will ye give me? (Matt. 
xxvi, 15,) “This is a true huckster’s 
proposition.” Judas sold the Son; 
Simon would have bought the Hoty 
Guost! 
_ 20. Money perish with thee—- 
Literally, May thy silver be with thee 
unto destruction; in which the apostle, 
assuming that the magician is bound 
to destruction, wishes that he may take 
his briberies with him. The words of 
the apostle are a true imprecation; 
but without any element of selfish 
wrath, such as the magus might have 
uttered, being but the judicial anathema 
of holiness against heinous sin. Money 
is a mighty power for evil or for good. 
With it a man may purchase death 
and damnation; with it he may in- 
crease his treasures in heaven. I the 
rich are to be envied for anything, it 
is for their means for munificence 
in endowing schools, colleges, and 
churches, in providing advantages for 
the poor, and sending the Gospel to 
the outcasts. 

21. Part—A share by their own 
right or character. Lot—By the al- 
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for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God. 22 Repent there- 
fore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray God, wif perhaps the thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee. 





w Daniel 4, 27; 2 Timothy 2. 25. 
« Hebrews 12, 18. 





lotment or assignment of God. This 
matter— Of dispensing the Holy 
Ghost. Not right— Literally, not 
straight. Rectitude is a straight line, 
with which the thoughts of a pure 
heart coincide. In the sight of 
God—Who sees with perfect accuracy 
both the straight line and the crook- 
edness of the heart not coinciding 
with it. 

22. Repent...of wickedness— 
Literally, repent from thy wickedness. 
For repentance is a mental turning 
away from the wrong, and its effect is 
separation from it. Perhaps—This 
word does not express doubt of the 
mercy of God if Simon truly repents, 
but of the probability of Simon’s over 
truly repenting. There are so many 
depths and so many bottoms to luis 
duplicity and depravity that Peter has 
slight faith in any repentance he may 
profess. 

23. Gall of bitterness—Bitterness 
is depravity; true hatred and malig- 
nity against holiness and God. But 
in Simon the apostle sees the very 
gall of such bitterness, the very 
quintessence of depravity. Bond of 
iniquity—Ilemmed around by habits 
and principles of iniquity, as if bound 
fast by a fetter or bond, from which 
he cannot energetically even will to 
escape. Such are all men by nature 
without Christ and Spirit and Gospel. 
To such a conditiou do men tend by 
halits and principles of profligacy, 
ever in spite of Christ and his pro- 
visions, Simon was none the less 
guilty for these bonds, for his own 
free will had fastened them about him- 
self. 

24, Pray ye—For a moment the 
Magus is overawed. He believes the 
divine power to reside in the apostles, 
and trembles at the perdition into 
which Peter's imprecation precipitates 





23 For I perceive that thou art in 
*the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity. 24 Then an- 
swered Simon, and said, ¥ Pray ye 
to the Lord for me, that none of 


yu Gen. 20. 7,17; Exod, 8.8; Num. 21. 7; 1 Kings 
13.6; Job 42. 8; James 5, 16. 


his money and himself. He begs their 
prayer, not as refusing to pray for him- 
self, but as believing they have an in- 
terest with the Divine, while his is only 
with the lower powers. But still his 
lower dregs of character remain un- 
disturbed. Peter tells him to seek 
forgiveness; he only wants the aver- 
sion of threatened evil. He is at 
bottom still a sorcerer, and has not 
the slightest purpose of turning from 
his deviltries and demonish ways. 

Josephus relates that, some ten years 
later than this, the Roman procurator, 
Felix, sent one of his friends, Simon 
by name, a Jew, a Cyprian by birth, 
claiming to be a magus, to seduce by 
glowing predictions and promises, Dru- 
silla, daughter of Herod Agrippa and 
wife of Azizus, king of Iimesa, to forsake 
her husband and marry the procurator. 
Rosenmuller, Knuinoel, Neander, and 
others, identify the two magi as one. 
But this Simon was a Cyprian; and 
the testimony of Justin Martyr that 
Luke’s Simon was a Samaritan, born 
at Gitton, is a little too specific to be 
fictitious, and is confirmed by the 
newly discovered writings of Hippoly- 
tus. If either was mistaken as to 
Simon’s birthplace it was Josephus. 

In the early apocryphal writings, 
Simon Magus was made a legendary 
hero. His imagined contests with St. 
Peter were marvellous. He clevated 
himself into the air, (like a modern 
pseudo-spiritualist,) but was made to 
fall to the earth and was crushed, by 
Peter’s prayers, in Nero’s presence. 
He shut himself up in a tomb at 
Rome, promising to rise from it the 
third day; but, as Hippolytus says, he 
remains there still! 

The case of Simon Magus suggests 
a brief discussion of the differences 
between a true and a false miracle. 
We agree with that class of think- 
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ers, including Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Baxter, Wesley, and, at the present 
day, Dr. Bushnell, who maintain 
that supernatural events of various 
classes are not confined to Scripture 
alone, but that the narratives affirm- 
ing them are too numerous and too 
well authenticated to be rationally 
rejected summarily and universally. 
Yhese narrated events may be rough- 
ly Classified as 1. Fictitious, 2. Preter- 
ratural, 3. Supernatural, and 4. Mir- 
acle. 

1. The Fictitious. Narratives not sus- 
tained by contemporaneous evidence 
of perfectly wunexceptionable charac- 
ter are to be held false. This sweeps 
away the larger mass of pagan and 
papal supernaturalisms. They are not 
generally, like the Gospel miracles, sus- 
tained by eyewitnesses, or the eyewit- 
nesses were easilydeceived by collusion, 
or mechanical and other contrivances. 
In countries where supernatural events, 
in accordance with the established 
faith, are readily believed without any 
critical hesitation, abundance of sto- 
ries of the kind will prevail. Others 
are true in fact, but explicable by sci- 
ence. Marks of the cross on the body, 
which were once imagined to be 
miraculous, are found to be producible 
by electricity. Apparitions are often 
the result of disease. 

2. The Preternatural. <A large 
share of wonders there are, not pro- 
duced by any superhuman agent, but 
connected with the human system, 
which seem to belong to that side of 
our nature which is nearest to the 
supernatural, which is divided from 
the supernatural by no clear line, and 
which seems to be an avenue through 
which the supernatural reaches us, 
but which human scrutiny has never 
yet fully investigated. Under this 
class may come somnambulism, mes- 
meric sleep, verified presentiments, 
second sight, and some predictive 
dreams. Here may come those mar- 
vels in witchcraft which have never 
been explained. All these phenomena 
reveal depths in our nature never yet 
revealed hy science: 

Our systems are susceptible of pre- 
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ternatural wonders from the intense 
expectation of their coming upon us. 
(See note on Acts iii, 4.) Here we may 
place, perhaps, the curing of diseases 
by the shadow of Peter, (Acts v, 15,) 
and the handkerchiefs and aprons of 
Paul, (Acts xix, 12.) Here, too, we 
place mostly the performances of Sceva 
and his set at Ephesus, as well as the 
wonders there produced by tlie spells 
of Diana; and the casting out of de- 
mons by the Jews as narrated by Jo- 
sephus and alluded to by Jesus. 
Here we may place the wonder-work- 
ing of Simon Magus, Elymas the sor- 
cerer, and their class. Many preter- 
natural phenomena take place in 
intense religious excitements, such as 
catalepsies, jerkings, and trances. The 
Mohammedan dancing dervishes per- 
form preternatural exploits in whirling, 
and the Shakers in dancing. 

Many preternaturalisms combine the 
marvel of expectation with the tenta- 
tive. By tentative marvels we mean 
those which seem sometimes to suc- 
ceed, but often fail. Thus the 
royal touch to cure the king’s evil, 
(of which Leecky in his ‘ History of 
European Morals” makes much ac- 
count,) had in its favour (besides the 
predisposition to feign and lie for flat- 
tery to the king) all the power of in- 
tense expectation, and yet often failed, 
or cured doubtfully, partially, or tem- 
porarily. So the public papers, both 
of New York and London, have con- 
tained marvellous paragraphs concern- 
ing the preternatural cures of certain 
classes of cases, performed by a Dr. 
Newton through manipulations and 
faith, which cures were partial and 
temporary, and yet sometimes appar- 
ently real. No clear case has ever yet 
occurred, we may believe, of curing 
congenital blindness or lameness. 

The oracles of antiquity mostly 
arose from a preternatural excitement 
of the faculty of presentiment, in persons 
of a predisposed temperament, by artifi- 
cial means. We have no necessity to 
deny that real predictions were some- 
times produced. The difference between 
the oracular predictions and the divine 
prophecies is, that the former were 
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these things which ye have spo-|ken come upon me. 


scattered, and were, if not aimless, 
merely temporal in their objects and 
origin, and the latter were a collective 
system converging upon -the Divine 
Messiah, having in view eternal objects 
a3 well as claiming a Divine origin. 

3. Supernatural. The simply super- 
natural, as distinct both from the pre- 
ternatural and thle miraculous, is a 
phenomenon that comes upon us from 
some invisible, yet clearly living su- 
perhuman agent. The power of that 
propiiecy which identifies itself to the 
cousciousness as the revelation from 
God, aud is fully sustained as such 
by a fultilinent, is a supernaturalism. 
The gifts or charisms of the New 
Testament Church, as promised by 
Christ, and forming part of his divine 
system, though often underlaid by the 
preternatural, are clearly supernatu- 
ral, So, also, are the inspiration of 
the sacred writers, and even the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. All these 
are parts of one great supernatural 
whole, of which the word of God is 
the record and Christ the centre. All 
stand or full together. 

Under the supernatural, too, super- 
induced upon tlhe preternatural, we 
rank demoniacal possessious aud the 
ease of the pythonic girl of Philippi. 
Here come all well-authenticated ap- 
paritions of the dead, and the appear- 
ance of angels, as to the apostles at 
ascension. It is impossible to explain 
the celebrated phenomena occurring 
in the Wesley family as other than su- 
pernatural, that is, as produced by an 
invisible, intelligent, purposing agent 
They were sustained by such contempo- 
raneous, intelligent, and incorrupt tes- 
timony as would prove even a miracle ; 
they ure atithentic facts which no nat- 
ural or materialistic. philosopher has 
ever yet reconciled with his own sys- 
tein. 

4, The Miraculous. All miracle is 
supernatural; and from the standpoint 
of God himself, the Author of nature, 
both all nature and all supernatural, 
as by him performed, are méraculous. 
But from our human staudpoint we 








25 And 


of supernaturalism, namely, to a su- 
pernaturulism visibly oriyinated and 
performed at the will of a visible agent 
in attestation of a religious truth, system, 
or mission. A supernaturalism like a 
dream or a presentiment, coming upon 
a inan from an invisible source rather 
than performed voluntarily by him, 
would thus be no miracle. Miracles, 
therefore, are in fact mostly limited to 
Scripture history. And the power for 
these miracles may be conceived as 
either in their agent’s permanent and 
original possession, and completely at 
his will, or specially delegated to him 
on only .,special occasions. Moses 
performed ‘one miracle of larger physi- 
cal magnitude than any one performed 
by Christ; but his miracles were spe 
cifically limited and prescribed to him. 
Christ alone appears to be full master of 
all miraculous power at will. All other 
performers of miracles are only occa- 
sional, and by special delegation from 
God, or from the ascended Christ. 
He stands alone in the attitude of 
claiming and wielding at pleasure, or 
in permanent unity with God’s will, any 
power he pleases in proof of his su- 
preme identification with God him- 
self. The human system, the ele- 
ments, the gates of death and hades, 
nay, the powers of hell, submit to his 
sway and volition. He stands, there- 
fore, without a rival; alone among all 
wonder-workers, alone among all 
professed religious founders; and 
when we superadd the identification 
of his divine person by antecedevt 
prophecy, the majesty of his person- 
ality as it presents itself in the Gospel 
picture, and the wonderful effects of 
his life on human history, it is absurd 
to bring any supernaturalism into 
competition with his Divine Supreim- 
acy. Quite the reverse. Kvyery other 
visible manifestation of the super- 


natural serves to remove the presup- 


position against miracle, and especially 
against the supreme miracle of Christ 
claiming to be God-man. 

25. And they...returned—Like 
victors from the field, the apostles 


may limit the term to a particular kind | return to the capital. They probaliy 
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they, when they had testified and 
preached the word of the Lord, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and preached 
the gospel in many villages of the 
Samaritans, 

26 And the angel of the Lord 


2Zeph. 


pass by the same route which they 
onee travelled with the Lord from 
Samaria, (Luke ix, 51-55. See note on 
John iv, 4.) Then John would have 
called fire from heaven upon the peo- 
ple. Now they testified the historic 
fact of the Lord’s history, and preached 
salvation through his name. For the 
route they took and the villages they 
evangelized (reversing our Lord’s 
course) see our note on John iv, 4. 


2. First Fruit of Africa, the Ethiopian 
Hunuch, 26-40. 

Africa received tle Gospel earlier 
perhaps than Europe; and as an angel 
invited the Gospel into Europe, (xvi, 
9,) so an angel commissions it to be 
sent into Africa, (verse 26.) Were 
these angels the guardian princes of 
those continents? Dan. x, 20. 

26. The angel—An angel. Perhaps, 
as to Paul, (xvi, 9,) in a dream; as the 
word arise may possibly, but not cer- 
tainly indicate. Philip is still in Sama- 
ria. The apostles return home in the 
ordinary level of their apostleship, but 
for the cheery and spiritual Philip there 
is an angel-call to a lively work. 

Why are the nearer thousands over- 
leaped, and the distant and lonely one 
selected for this angel-directed visit 
through the desert? The reply, From 
God’s mere sovereignty, is absurd, for 
God has no mere sovereignty, but 
always a sovereignty with a reason. 
Now Abyssinia, to this day Christian, 
says that it was by this ewnuch, his 
name being Indich, that she was con- 
verted to the Christian faith. This our 
Indich had been on a blessed visit to 
Jerusalem, and was returning with a 
heart full of God, and his hands hold- 
ing God’s book, and his lips pronounc- 
ing the syllables of God’s open word. 
And the Divine Head of the Church 
said, He must not go to Ethiopia 
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spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south, unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusa- 
lem unto Gaza, which is desert. 
2% And he arose and went: and, 
behold, 2a man of Ethiopia, aeunuch 


3. 10. 


before he hears the name of Jesus. 
And he spake to his angel to speak 
to Philip to go and speak to the 
eunuch. And to such a heart how 
welcome the name of the Saviour 
would come! We _ strongly believe 
that Indich converted Candace and her 
Kthiopia. South...way—The road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. Philip is to 
go southward from Samaria until he 
arrives at that Gaza road which is the 
desertone. Thereare three routes from 
Jerusalem to Gaza? one, tlie most north- 
ern, passes through Wady Aly, (a wady 
is a valley;) the middle one through 
Wady Surar; the southern one through 
Eleutheropolis. To this last the epithet 
desert is most applicable. Some apply 
the epithet desert not to the road, but 
to Gaza itself; but, first, there would be 
uo reason for specifying the condition 
of the city ; and, second, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that Gaza was at this time 
a populous city, having lately been re- 
built by Gabinius, the Roman general, 
The words of the angel literally are, The 
same ts desert. He gives Philip no in 
formation what he will find besides or 
in the desert; but he must go to that 
road of the three which is desert. Let 
him obey and he will find what the 
desert can afford. Gaza—Gaza is a 
very ancient city, inentioned as early 
as Gen. x, 19, and is celebrated as the 
scene of one of Samson’s most noted 
exploits, the carrying off of the city 
gates. It was one of the frontier towns 
defending Palestine from Egyptian 1- 
vasion. It was three miles from the 
sea, but had a seaport town. It was 
the route through which the eunuch 
would take ship for Alexandria. 

27. Went—Dr. Thomson thinks 
that Philip intercepted the eunuch 
somewhere southwest of Latron. 
Behold—The desert is just now not 
wholly desert, for the chariot of a 
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of great authority under Candace 
queen of the Ethiopians, who 
had the charge of all her treas- 
are, and shad come to Jerusa- 
fem for to worship, 28 Was 
returning, and sitting in his 
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chariot read Hsaias the prophet. 
29 Then the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself 
to this chariot. 30 And Philip 
ran thither to Aim, and heard 
him read the prophet Esaias, and 





a John 


12. 20. 





vrincely negro is rolling by, giving ita 
rure life. Ethiopia—Is a country south 
of Egypt, including the modern Abys- 
sinia. The word Ethiopia is derived 
from the Greek ato, burn, and wy, 
tuce, and alludes, of course, to the ne- 
gro colour. Hunuch—The word ety- 
mologically signities a couch-keeper or 
chamberlain, and designates a class of 
inutilated men who are in the'Hast em- 
ployed to guard the harems. But as 
in the palaces of princes such persons 
often gained the personal confidence 
of the despot, and became his chief-ad- 
viser, so the very word eunuch was 
often used of ofticers of state who be- 
longed not to this injured class. Yet 
the Greek for of great authority, dv- 
vaoTnc, a dynust or potentate, seems to 
express the official power, and leaves 
the term eunuch to its natural mean- 
ing. Candace—A name, like Pharaoh, 
designating not a single individual, but 
each one of the-line of queens by which 
ihe country was ruled. Candace was 
queen of Meroé, (near the modern Sen- 
naar,) an island, or rather peninsula, 
formed by two arms of the river, a 
thousand miles up the Nile from Alex- 
andria; to which city the eunuch is on 
his way to take his upward-sailing Nile- 
boat, made perhaps of papyrus and 
acacia. The name of Candace (spelled 
Kandakatis) is still found on her palace 
wills in Meroé, as in the cut, in hiero- 
glyphical characters. Her 
buildings are in Egyptian 
style, varied with modern, 
perhaps Roman, elements. 
Come to Jerusalem— 
Most probably to the feast 
Z of Tabernacles, the festi- 
yel most visited by far 
distant residents. Come 
to ee was probably a pagan 
proselyte, converted from the worship 
of the ram-headed Ammon by the in- 





fluence of some of the many Jews re- 
siding in Meroé. 

28. Was returning—Very probably 
he may have been in Jerusalem at the 
time of Stephen’s martyrdom, when the 
city was rife with the name of Jesus 
and his Nazarenes.' In his chariot— 
In vain, at the present day, does the 
traveller look for such a thing as a 
chariot in this country. This very 
desert is more a desert now than when 
the eunuch travelled by its route. The 
barbarism of the Mohammedan con- 
querors of the country has abolished 
all vehicles, and camels, mules, and 
asses are the only means of convey- 
ance. A better day is coming when 
these vile intruders will be vanquished, 
and the railway will send its wonders 
through this land. Reading—The 
rabbies had a maxim which the eunuch 
here well practises:: ‘The compan- 
ionless traveller should employ his 
thoughts in study of the law.” Hsaias 
—The Greek form for /saiah. 

29. The Spirit said—Philip subse- 
quently had four daughters all prophet- 
esses, so that the prophetic impulse 
was familiar perhaps to his interior 
consciousness. Go near—Probably 
Philip encountered the e:nuch at the 
point where his Samaritan road fell 
into the Gaza road. Both the angel and 
the Spirit give the briefest possible di- 
rections, and in the order of climax. 

30. Philip ran—The chariot of the 
eunuch moved gently, so as not to 
impede the reading, and Philip by a 
quick pace could overtake it. Heard 
him read—The Oriental reads even to 
himself alone with a full voice. Un- 
derstandest—The question of Philip, 
for the purpose of vivacity, contains a 
play upon words in the Greek, for 
which the nearest paralle] we can in- 
vent would be, /ivedest whut thou read- 
est? (See note on verse 5.) Though he 
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suid, Understandest thou what thou 
reacest ? $i And he said, How 
can I, except some man should guide 
me? And he desired Philip that 
he would come up and sit with him. 
32 The place of the Scripture which 
he read was this, "Ile was led as a 
sheep to the slaughter; and like a 
Jamb dum) before his shearer, so 
opened he not his mouth: $3 In 
his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away: and why shall declare 


his generation? for his life is taken 
from the earth. 34-And the 
eunuch answered Philip, and said, 
I pray thee, of whom speakcth the 
prophet this? of himself, or cf some 
other man? 35 Then Philip 
opened his mouth, ‘and began at 
the same scripture, and pieachéd 
unto him Jesus. 86 And as they 
went on their way, they came unto 
a certain water: and the eunuch 
said, See, here is water ; 4 what doth 
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understood not to the bottom, yet his 
heart understood enough of the divine 
worl to feed its spiritual life on. 
4tod’s word has several bottoms, and 
deeper and deeper surfaces. Beneath 
the stratum to which the eunuch could 
penetrate, Philip knew the Divine Sav- 
iour lay. 

31. Guide me—The eunuch under- 
stands that he is challenged to an exe- 
gesis of the passage he is reading, and 
indirectly accepts the indirect proffer. 
He invites the stranger to a seat and 
to a biblical investigation. 

The Christian often needs a com- 
mentator, but never needs a_ pope. 
When headstrong ignorance rejects the 
aid of the skill-and learning which able 
expositors have gathered upon the 
word of God, illustrating its statements 
by the aid of history, geography, gram- 
mar, and suggestive thought, and as- 
sumes ability to draw riglit conclusions 
from the bare words of the English 
text, it is very likely to Jand where 
rash ignorance ever lands, in the depths 
of error. But when men, with all the 
aids of learning and sagacity and the 
blessed Spirit, give themselves over to 
a supposed infallible living expounder, 
they are very likely to be consigned to 
bondage and perdition. Men must use 
the right of private judgment by the 
aid of the best facts, lights, and coun- 
sels; but the right itself they have no 
right to renounce. 

32. The place of the Scripture— 
The section. When the persecutor An- 
tiochus forbade the Law to be read, the 
Jews divided the prophets into fifty- 
four sections for reading in the public 





service. The section now being read 
by the eunuch was liii-lvi. The pas- 
sage given by Luke (Isa. liii, 7, 8) is 
undoubtedly from the Septuagint, a 
version made in Egypt, and familiar, of 
course, to the Ethiopian. It differs 
somewhat in meaning from the He- 
brew. Sheep.. .lamb dumb—A vivid 
description of our Lord’s silent sub- 
mission to sentence and death. 

33. Judgment was taken away— 
Not his own mental faculty of judg- 
ment; but a fair judicial trial, which 
was taken away by violence and 
fraud. His generation—Who shall 
describe the generation, that is, the 
men of that cruel age? Life is taken 
—For they unjustly deprived him of 
earthly life. 

34. Answered—Responded to some 
previous remark not given by this 
question. Of himself—Very prob- 
ably the eunuch had heard the Jewish 
tradition that Isaiah was martyred by 
sawing asunder at the command of the 
wicked king Manasseh, and so sup- 
posed that the prophet might have pre+ 
dicted his own death. 

35. Opened his mouth—As if to 
roll out a large discourse. (See note 
on Matt. v, 2.) The passage, and the 
eunuch’s question, furnish large text 
for large sermon. The expositor ex- 
pounds, and expands into a preacher. 
Preached...Jesus — Unfolded the 
agreement of prophecy and history 
in him; showed how Jesus was the 
true Messiah of Israel’s expectation - 
explained how to believe and be bap- 
tized in his name is the way of life. 

36. Water — The Spirit and the 
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hinder metobebaptized? 8% And 
Philip said, eIf thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. And 
he answered and said, ‘I believe 
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that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
38 And he commanded the chariot 
to stand still: and they went dowr 
both into the water, both Philip 
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water, the reality and the symbol, are 
diffused through the world, refreshing 
both the moral and the material desert 
of this earth. Baptized—Baptism 
vas indeed suggested in the very 
prophecy the eunuch was reading: 
“So shall he (Messiah) sprinkle many 
nations,” words which the Ethiopian, 
son of a distant nation, might feel 
rightly to include himself. Rightly, 
therefore, he asks, ‘‘ What doth hinder 
ME to be baptized?” 

Robinson plausibly decides that this 
was “a certain water,” as the Greek 
signifies, ‘standing along the bottom 
of the adjacent wady,” [or valley, 
namely, of Tell el-Hasy.] ‘This water 
is on the most direct route from Beit 
Jibrin to Gaza, on the most southern 
road from Jerusalem, and in the midst 
of the ¢ountry now desert, that is, with- 
out villages or fixed habitations. There 
is no other similar water on this road.” 
Undoubtedly ‘many changes” may 
have occurred in the earth, rendering 
all such identifications somewhat un- 
certain; but the entire presumption is 
that the traveller stands on the very 
spot where Philip and the eunuch 
stood! 

37. And—This verse is wanting in 
the most reliable manuscripts and 
versions. It is, however, as old as 
Irenzeus, and Augustine did not ques- 
tion its authenticity. It may have 
been a later addition by Luke himself 
to his own work. (See introductory 
note, John xxi.) It was inserted, Meyer 
suggests, to conform the text to the bap- 
tismal service, requiring faith as a con- 
dition. With all thine heart—For 
with the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness. Faith is affectional as well 
as intellectual. So the eunuch heartily 
professes that Jesus, the Messiah, is the 
Son of God. And he who, believing 
this from the heart, consents to be bap- 
tized in the fulness of the meaning of 
the baptismal service. is a true, saved 
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Christian, how sudden soever the 
work. The outpoured water, the sym- 
bol of the outpoured Spirit, is the ea- 
ternal regeneration and washing away 
of sim, correspondent to the internal 
regeneration previously wrought by 
the descending power. 

38. Down—the opposite of wp in 
the next verse. And as this wp de- 
scribes the ascending the bank, so the 
down most properly describes (not the 
alighting from the chariot but) the 
walking adown the bank. Into—The 
Greek eic, into, signifies prevalently, 
but not universally, eno, and not merely 
to. Here it is opposed to out of in the 
next verse. The Greek for out of, éx, 
prevalently but not universally signi- 


‘fies out from, aud not merely from, 


which is usually expressed by aro, 
Taking the correspondent force of both 
prepositions as they stand here, it 
ought to be conceded that an entrance 
of both Philip and the eunuch 7iéo the | 
water most probably took place. 

Even without the force of these 
prepositions, and in whatever mode 
the baptism was performed, the par- 
ties would naturally step inio the 
water’s edge. <A native of a southern 
clime, passing an arid desert, wearing 
nothing but light sandals, uninfluenced 
by a northerner’s fear of spoiling thie 
polish of his boots, would step into 
the water even for the natural agree- 
ableness. Baptized—Performed that 
rite which images forth the ‘ sprinkling 
of many nations.” (See note on verse 
36.) Immersion fails to be the typo of 
the antitype, the shedding forth cf 
God’s regenerating Spirit. 

The main support, we think, of the 
practice of immersion is derived not 
from Scripture practice, but, 1, from 
the pagan meaning of the word 
Barrif~w; and, 2, from ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

1. The sense of Barrifw in pagan 
authors de 1otes in some cases the de- 
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and the eunuch; and he baptized 
him, 39 And when they were 
come up out of the water, & the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away 


Philip, that the eunuch saw him 
no more: and he went on his way 
rejoicing. 49 But Philip was 
found at Azotus: and passing 





g1 Kings 18, 12; 2 Kings 


2.16; Ezek. 3, 12, 14. 





scent of water onthe subject. 2. Hven 
ifthe pagan use of the word meant sole- 
ly plunye, that decides not the New 
Testament meaning. Nearly every 
term borrowed from classic Greek to ex- 
press a Christian use changes its force. 
The word exxAygoia, church, signifies 
a political town-meeting; the word 
deinvov, supper, would require the 
Lord’s Supper to be always performed 
at evening. 3. Early Christian prac- 
tice favours immersion; but the earli- 


est ecclesiastical practive requires 
self-immersion, naked, thrice per- 
formed. 


39. Caught away Philip—This, 
with the correspondent phrase in the 
next verse, was found at Azotus, can 
be hardly understood otherwise than 
to mean that Philip was by bodily 
“rapture” transferred to Azotus mi- 
raculously. So Kzekiel says, (viii, 3,) 
“ He (the Lord God) put forth the form 
of a hand, and took me by a lock of 
mine head; and the Spirit lifted me up 
between the earth and the heaven, and 
brought me in the visions of God to 
Jerusalem, to the door of the inner 
gate that looketh toward the north.” 
The Old Testament prophets, at one 
period, not seldom underwent such 
transport. Said Obadiah to Elijah, ‘As 
soon as I am gone from thee, the Spirit 
of the Lord will tarry thee whither 
I know not; and so when I come 
and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, 
he shall slay me.” And again: “ Let 
them go and seek thy master, lest per- 
adventure the Spirit of the Lord hath 
taken him up and cast him upon some 
mountain or valley.” The Greek for 
caught up here is used to describe the 
ascension of glorified saints, (1 Thess. 
iv, 17,) and of Paul’s rapture into 
Paradise, (2 Cor. xii, 2-4,) and of the 
man-child into heaven, (Rev. xii, 5.) 
Rejoicing—So that as there was a 
rapture of Philip’s body, there was a 
rapture in the eunuch’s soul. Joy is 





one of the fruits of the Spirit; aud 
that the eunuch showed this fruit is 
good proof that his conversion was as 
sound as it was sudden. As to 
Philip the angel of God had given 
command, so to the eunuch, Philip, 
like an angel, had suddenly come, 
briefly but beneficially stayed, and in- 
stantly disappeared, never again to be 
beheld. One was to go beyond the 
land of the pyramids; the other north- 
ward, to the Roman Cesarea. 

40. Azotus—The Ashdod of the 
Old Testament. It stands on the 
summit of a grassy hill, near the 
Mediterranean shore, about eighteen 
miles north of Gaza. It was one of 
the powerful cities of the old Philis- 
tines, made wealthy by being the me- 
dium of trade between Asia and 
Kurope across the . Mediterranean. 
This marine town worshipped the 
fish-god Dagon. Is was one of the bor- 
der towns in the great wars between 
Syria and Egypt, and hence, being 
strongly fortified, it was an important 
objective point. It stood a siege, the 
longest on record, against Psammcti- 
chus. The ancient war between these 
Philistine coast towns and Judah was 
in more modern times obliterated, first, 
by the incoming of Alexander the 
Great, and, finally, by the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Romans. Azotus 
is described as now a small village, 
with few traces of ancicut magnifi- 
cence. All the cities—The rapid 
Philip, skirting along the shore, cvan- 
gelized (such is the Greek word trans. 
ferred to English) the cities in line; 
such as Jamnia, Joppa, Apollonia, 
Autipatris, ete. This beautiful mari- 
time strip of plain, lying between the 
sea and the Israelite high lands, dotted 
with towns, and checkered with gar- 
dens and grain-fields, was, in the olden 
time, the land of the Puitistines. 
These were descendants from Ham (as 
the Israelites were from Shem) throngb 
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through he preached in all the 
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Mizraim, and so related to the Egyp- 
tians. From these Philistines, the 
Greeks and Romans, unacquainted 
with Israel in the interior, called the 
whole country, even to the Jordan 
and Dead Sea, PaLestina. The Phil- 
istines had possession when Israel de- 
parted from Egypt, and Israel marched 
by a roundabout circuit to the Prom- 
ise. Land to avoid fighting with them. 
(Hxod. xiii, 17.) While the Gospel 
was limited to Israel, this region is un- 
mentioned in the New Testament. 
When Christianity began to feel the 
full force of its Gentile mission, among 
its earliest incursions, as we here see, 
was this visit to this beautiful margin 
of the Mediterranean, followed by nu- 
merous others; ‘as if Christianity,” 
says Stanley, ‘already felt its Euro- 
pean destiny.” ; 

This Philistine strip extended north- 
ward to the Tyrian Ladder; and then 
commences the similar sea-shore strip 
of the ancient Canaanites. These 
were also sons of Ham, through his 
younger son, Canaan. But the Greeks 
and Romans called their country PHE- 
NICLA, or Palm land, from its plentiful 
growth of that picturesque tree. Their 
early cities were Tyre and Sidon. 
They were celebrated as the inventors 
of letters, as the boldest of naviga- 
tors, the richest of manufacturers; 
but condemned for the grossness of 
their sensuality and .the cruelty of 
their idolatry, (Moloch worship,) even 
to human sacrifices. With the Phil- 
istines, Israel was ever at war; with 
the more distant Canaanites or Pheni- 
cians, usually at peace. 

Cesarea—The Roman capital of 
Palestine—A few years before the 
birth of Christ; almost the entire coast 
of Palestine, without the indentations 
that form good harbours, had a point 
called Strato’s Tower for an insecure 
landing place. Herod the Great, who 
was a prince in architecture, a munifi- 
cent builder of palaces and a founder 


of cities, resolved to supply the mari-. 


time want by placing a great capital 
at this point. He laid it out in long 
rectangular streets, lined with struc- 





tures of white stone, adorned at inter- 
vals with stately palaces, and crowned 
at its summits with splendid temples 
and royal statues. Josephus pro- 
nounced it “a city of palaces!” But 
noblest of all the works was the har- 
bour. Hered extended a long semicir- 
cular wall, like au arm, into the sea, 
open at the north, to embrace the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean within its 
sheltering haven. This marine wall 
was composed of stone, fifty feet long, 
into a sea sixty feet deep, and the sur- 
face of the wall presented a level two 
hundred feet broad. In honour of his 
royal master, the Kmperor Augustus 
Cesar, Herod named this city CESAREA. 
He made it his own royal residence, 
and the political capital of his realm. 
The successive Roman procurators of 
Judea, Pilate, Felix, and Festus, held 
their residence an courts in Cesarea. 
under the authority of the great Pre- 
fect of all Syria residing at Antioch. 
Here Paul was two years imprisoned : 
and here, some years hence, Philip, with 
his four prophetic daughters, is found 
by Paul, still true to the cause of 
Christ. Cesarea afterward became an 
episcopate, of which Eusebius, the fa- 
ther of Church History, was, in the 
fourth century, bishop. The Church, 
though founded by the humble deacon, 
became renowned in ages of persecu- 
tion for its confessors and martyrs. 
It is now a desolation, inhabited by 
lizards and jackals. 

Near the time that Paul was impris- 
oned at Cesarea, there occurred the 
tragical event which opened the fatal 
war which closed with Jerusalem’s de- 
struction. It was a standing strife— 
Was Cesarea a Jewish ora Greck city 7 
“Tt is Jewish,” said the Jews, ‘for it 
was built by Judaic Herod.” ‘Those 
pagan temples,” replied the Greeks, 
“prove it Gentile.” At length the 
quarrel grew so fierce that the, 
Greeks, aided by Felix, opened an 
indiscriminate massacre upon thie 
twenty thousand Jews,. and in a 
few hours not a single Jew remained 
to question tl.c pure Geutilism of Ces- 
area. 
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against the disciples of the Lord, 
went unto the high priest, 2 Anc 
desired of him letters to Damascus 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Il. Toe New ApoOSrtLe OF THE GEN- 
TILES CALLED, ix, 1-30. 


1. Sauls Journey to Damascus— 
Conversion, 1-9. 

1. And—Our historian, having 
closed the section narrating the spread 
of the Church, consequent upon the 
persecution, (viii, 5-40,) now takes up 
the historic thread of the persecution 
itself from viii, 4, the principal figure, 
of course, being Saun. At this point 
it becomes us to trace Saul’s previous 
life-story. 

He was born at the wealthy and 
learned city of Tarsus. He was, like 
King Saul of old, of the tribe of Benja- 
min; born some six years after our Say- 
iour, of parents strictly Pharisaic in sect, 
who taught him the doctrines and histo- 
ry of the Old Testament from his child- 
hood. Like other Jewish youth, doubt- 
less, he commenced his Scripture stud- 
ies at five years of age; the traditional 
law at ten; and graduated to the ma- 
turity of a responsible Jew at thirteen. 
His parents seem to have had wealth 
and rank sufficient to send him to the 
capital, Jerusalem, to complete his 
education under the tuition of the 
greatest doctor of the day, Rabban 
Gamaliel. He took the degree of Rab, 
probably that of Rabbi, and displayed 
that ambition and superiority of ac- 
quirement that justified the ambitious 
hope that he would one day attain the 
high rank of Rabban. Yet, as the 
Jewish maxim was that “He who 
teaches his son no trade teaches him 
to be a thief,” young Saul, though des- 
sined to a profession, learned the art of 
a tent-maker. He may have been at 
Jerusalem some part of the time when 
Jesus was there; but it is clear that 
le never was familiarly acquainted 
with our lLord’s person. He first 
emerges to view at the martyrdom of 
Stephen, in which he not only hearte- 
ily concurred, but forthwith took the 





leadership in the persecution by which 
the Church was scattered and Chris- 
tianity spread abroad. We are now to 
see in our following history the cul- 
mination and close of that leadership. 
He is just now becoming a fallen star 
of Judaism, but the rising star of Chris- 
tianity. 

And—Rather, but. The persecu- 
tions of the Gospel hy Saul are con- 
trasted with the spread of the Gos- 
pel by Philip. Yet—lIn continuation 
from viii, 3. Breathing out—Not 
breathing out, nor exhaling, nor inhal- 
ing; but inwardly. breathing, referring 
rather to his temper—his inner atmos- 
phere of soul—than to his external 
manifestations. Threatenings and 
slaughter—" Menace and murder” it 
is expressively rendered by Dr. Hack- 
ett, but with an alliterative point not 
contained in the original. The high 
priest—Probably Theophilus, the sou 
of Annas. At the Passover of the 
year 37 Caiaphas was deposed from 
the highpriesthood by the Roman pre- 
fect, and Jonathan, son of Annas and 
brother in law of Caiaphas, was put 
in his place. But at the next Pente- 
cost, by the same arbitrary authority, 
Jonathan was removed, and his broth- 
er, this Theophilus, appointed to the 
office. He held the place about five 
years, and was removed by Herod 
Agrippa I. in A. D. 41. 

2. Letters—When the Romans, cn 
their way to universal empire, first 
began to spread into the Hast, the 
Jews, providentially, had occasion to 
seek them for friends and allies, and 
accordingly to render them preéminent 
services. In return the Roman 
emperors, for many years, conferred 
ou. the Jewish hierarchy, especially 
the high priest, peculiar powers and 
privileges. The first of the emperors, 
the celebrated Julius Cesar, led the 
way. He proclaimed a decree through- 
out the empire, in which, reciting the 
great services of the high priest Iyr- 
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to the synagogues, that if he found | bound unto Jerusalem. 


any ’of this way, whether they were 
men or women, he might bring them 


6 Chap. 19. 9, 23. 


canus, he made the high priest arbiter 
of all questions of Jewish polity that 
might arise in any city or country. 
To this he subsequently added an 
order constituting the high priest 
patron of the whole Jewish race in all 
countries, by which he became the 
prosecutor in behalf of all Jews against 
any power that infringed their rights. 
Though in all other places synagogues 
could be built, in no other place than 
Jerusalem could sacrifices be offered. 
From every Jew a poll-tax of a di- 
drachm, and voluntary offerings ac- 
cording to ability, were transmitted to 
the spiritual metropolis. Through all 
the Jewish dispersion the high priest 
judged of heresy, imprisoned, scourged, 
summoned to Jerusalem, and excom- 
municated—every thing but executed, 
unless by daring violence. Hence, 
the high priest was now a Jewish pope, 
with his Sanhedrin as his cardinals, 
with a sway as wide as the Roman 
empire. Hence, too, though Damascus 
was beyond the limits of Palestine, the 
ambitious and violent Saul had but to 
apply to these high dignitaries for 
authority that would be legally good 
against any lawful power in Damascus, 
and would bind and bring them to 
Jerusalem before the high priest. 
Desired of him letters—Luke omits, 
asof course, the obtaining of the letters, 
which the high priest would be but too 
glad to give this fiery adherent for the 
purpose of exerting and maintaining 
his own. authority. Paul’s own ac- 
count (xxii, 5) describes the receiving 
to show with what high warrant he 
went armed. 

Damascus—Perhaps the most an- 
cient, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful, cities, as seen from without, 
in the world. It was a well known 
town in the time of Abraham. Lying 
in the great route of commerce be- 
tween Egypt, Persia, and India, a 
green oasis in a desert of sand, wa- 
tered by the plentiful streams of the 


8 And 
cas he journeyed, he came near Da- 
mascus: and suddenly there shined 
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Abana or Barada, it was celebrated 
for its commercial wealth and for the 
magnificence of its gardens. During 
much of the Old Testament times it 
was a capital of a region of very va- 
triable extent called Syria, ruled mostly 
by kings of the line of Ben-hadad. 
It was conquered by David, but briefly 
held by his successors. It stands 
about a hundred and forty miles north- 
east from Jerusalem. At this day it 
is one of the largest of eastern cities, 
with one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, nearly two thousand 
Christian. Synagogues—The Jews 
were numerous in Damascus, and 
doubtless had several synagogues, 
to each of which one of the letters 
would be addressed. This way— 
Way of thinking and acting, a sect. 
So in xxiv, 14. Women—Sparing not 
in his wrath the gentler sex. Unto 
Jerusalem—To be tried and punished 
at the metropolis, whence, perhaps, 
some of them had fled. The reason, 
indeed, why Saul selected Damascus 
for his raid probably was that a large 
number of the Christians driven by 
his persecution from Jerusalem had 
taken that refuge, and were dissemi- 
nating the new faith. 

3. He journeyed—Can we trace 
tke probable route of this young 
hunter of heretics? He probably took 
the road which we have described in 
our note on John iv, 2, to Shechem; 
thence across the Jordan by the 
bridge at Scythopolis; thence over 
Auranitis to the city. It was about a 
six days’ journey. 

Near Damascus — Dr. Tristain 
thus describes his own approach to 
Damascus: “ At length we came upon 
the orest of the hill overlooking the 
wide oasis of Damascus, and an Ara- 
bian Nights’ vision was before us. 
When we were at a slight elevation 
above the oasis the sudden gush of 
perfame, chiefly of orange blossom, 
wafted through the air was almost 
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overpowering. It seemed as though 
a cloud of scent were floating at a 
certain height in the atmosphere, for 
when we were below it was not nearly 
so strong. The change from the 
rocky desert to the wilderness of gar- 
dens was instantaneous. Tall mud 
walls extended in every direction 
under the trees, and rich flowing 
streams of water from the Barada 
every where bubbled through the 
orchard, which was all alive with the 
song of birds and the hum of bees. 
The great apricot trees were laden 
and bent down under strings of ripe 
golden fruit. The lanes were strewn 
with apricots. Asses, mules, and 
camels in long strings carried heaped 
panniers of these ‘golden apples.’ 
Walnut, peach, plum, pomegranate, 
pear, olive, orange, and even apple 
trees, crowded the maze through 
which for an hour we wound, till we 
found our camping-ground in a garden, 
one tent shaded by an apricot, the 
other. vy a walnut tree, surrounded by 
pomegranates in full blossom, while a 
rill from the Barada ran past to cool 
our water bottles.” 

3. There shined...a light—The 
rationalistic solutions of the events of 
Saul’s conversion, in order to exclude 
miracle, are valid only on the assump- 
tion that there is no supernatural. 
He who accepts the miracle of Christ’s 
incarnation, and the whole supernat- 
uralism therewith connected, has no 
difficulty with the supernaturalism of 
this one narrative. Shined—Rather 
Tmegijotoawer, flashed round about 
him like lightning; yet egcAdupar, 
in xxvi, 13, shining around, like a 
lamp or luminary, describes the steady 
continuance of the splendour after the 
first flash. This was the Shekingh 
or divine lustre of the person of 
the glorified Jesus, beheld also by 
the dying Stephen, and magnificently 
described by the Apocalyptist in 
Rev. i, 13-17. (See note vii, 2.) 
John, like Saul, fell as dead. The time 
was mid-day, (xxvi, 13,) and the light 
was above the brightness of the stn at 
that zenith. It was, as Milton says, 








“like a new morn risen on mid-noon.” 
The glory of Jehovah-Jesus outshone 
the blaze of noon-day. Says Stier: 
“Jesus on the mount of transfigura- 
tion ‘did shine as the sun, and at 
‘the end of the world’ the righteous, 
too, shall ‘shine forth as the sun,’ 
(Matt. xvii, 2; xiii, 43;) but the reveia- 
tion of the irresistible One must row 
flash down ‘above the brightness of the 
sun.’ ” 

The instant of the light’s flashing 
about him before he fell was the mo- 
ment of the visibility of the Lord’s 
person; the fall, as well as the ocular 
blinding, being the result of the light 
radiating from his central figure. 
After his fall Saul heard, but saw not. 

Was this a mere vision, or did the 
actual person of Jesus appear to Saul’s 
eyes? Paul himself, we answer, 
claimed not only that he saw the real 
person of Jesus, but bases the validity 
of his apostolate upon that reality. 
To have seen the real Jesus was one 
of the requisites for a true apostle, 
(see note on Luke i, 1); and Paul 
claims this as the time when he 
so saw Jesus. “Am I not an apos- 
tle? Have I not seen the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” (1 Cor. ix, 1.) ‘He was seen 
... by Cephas .. . by all the apos- 
tles . . . last of all by me,” (xv, 8.) 
And so Ananias, (ix, 7,) “The Lord 
hath sent me, even Jesus, who ap- 
peared to thee in the way as thou 
camest.” With all who hold the 
authority of Paul as an apostle, these 
words must be conclusive both for 
the reality of the miracle and of the 
visible person of Jesus. 

4-8. Of what follows there are two 
parallel accounts besidés—in Acts 
xxii, 7-12, and xxvi, 14-16; and io- 
tween the three, critics have endeay- 
oured to find contradictions; but the 
result is confirmatory rather than de- 
rogatory to the truth of the history. 


For all these variations are explainable 


upon one principle, namely, that Paul 
was the main object of this Christoph- 
any, and the rest of the company were 
but subordinate witnesses to some 
vague but supernatural manifestation, 
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and heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, 4why persecutest thou 
me? 5 And ‘he said, Who art 
thou, Lord? And the Lord said, 
Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest : 
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Hen20, 1. Saul was permanently pros- 
trated; they were “all” momentarily 
overthrown. but, forthwith recovering, 
“stvod speechless,” (ver. 4;) 2. Saul saw 
the person of Jesus; they beheld no man, 
iver. 7;) 3. Saul heard the Hebrew 
words ; they heard the vocal sound, 
not the articulation, (ver.7;) 4. Saul 
was struck blind; they were specch- 
less with astonishment, but were able 
to lead the blinded. Now in the de- 
scription of the eminence of Saul as 
the main object of the revelation 
rather than his companions, it will be 
found that the contradictions are in 
words, and not in thought or in fact. 

4. He fell—They were also “‘all 
fallen to the earth,” (xxvi, 14.) But 
while the others, immediately recover- 
ing, ‘stood speechless,” (verse 7,) the 
more deeply smitten Saul rose not 
until bidden, (verse 8.) Saul, Saul— 
Solemnly reiterated and in the sacred 
“Hebrew tongue,” (xxvi, 14.) The 
utterance of lis personal name by the 
divine voice individualized his whole 
being; called him out from the hu- 
man race as sole and peculiar. Re- 
peated, that call was secured from 
mistake and emphasized to the cen- 
treofhissoul. The ‘‘ Hebrew tongue” 
betokened that he is called, like Abra- 
ham and Samuel of old, to a mission 
even more wonderful than the Old 
Testament ever knew. In that lan- 
guage of the chosen people he is sum- 
moned to be a preacher to all the 
people of the earth: 

Me—For Jesus identifies himself 
with his own holy cause; considers 
himself to be embodied in his own 
Church. To persecute my loved disci- 
ples is to persecute me. So Matt. xxv, 
40,45: Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. © And here Jesus, 
ae at the judgment day, makes a direct 
issue with his foe: It is thou—me. 
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°i¢ is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. 6 And he, trembling 
and astonished, said, Lord, ‘what 
wilt thou have me todo? And the 
Lord said unto him, Arise, and go 








J Vuke 3. 10; chap, 2. 37; 16 30, 


5. The pricks—Tlie goad, or goat 
points, with which oxen were stimu- 
lated and punished, and competicd to 
submit by their drivers. It wasa prov- 
erb in antiquity used by Auschylus and 
other classic poets (as quoted by Dr. 
Clarke) to describe a vain resistance. 

Christ, both personally and imper- . 
sonated in his own on-moving, resist- 
less cause, is, like a relentless driver, 
requiring Saul’s absolute submission ; 
but Saul. like a refractory bullock, is 
kicking back, as if to overthrow his 
true Lord and Master. It is bit to 
pierce himself. And the, 
him is submission or death. 

These words, however, are found in 
no Greek manuscript here, but are 
borrowed from xxvi, 14. And Lord, 
what wilt thau have me to do? is bor: 
rowed from xxii, 10. 

6. Trembling and astonished— 
Yet prostrate upon the earth. What 

..do?—The energetic character of 
Paul speaks out even in his prostrate 
condition. ‘ He does not,” says Stier, 
“wail out, ‘Ah! Lord, what have I 
done?” It may be a deep repentance 
that ruminates in sorrow over the past; 
but it is a more effective repentance 
that seeks, as far as possible, to undo 
the past by the most earnest use of 
the future. Arise...go...city— 
Saul’s narrative to Agrippa declares 
that at this point God gave him Lis 
commission to the Gentiles (xxvi, 
16-18) in rich and rounded terms. . 
In his narrative to the hostile Jeru- 
salemites he declares that Ananias 
confirmed the cominission as by divine 
authority. The direction to be re- 
ceived from.Ananias as to what ke 
must do would include not the great 
commission of his life, but the immo- 
diate things to be done, as baptism, 
ete. 

The ‘sort of interior which Damascus 
had, its base streets yet luxurious in 
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into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do, 7% And 
€ the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man. § And Saul 


arose from the earth; and when his 
eyes were opened, he saw no man: 
but they led him by the hand, 
and brought Aim into Damascus. 
® And he was three days with- 








g Dan. 10. 7; see 


chap. 22, 9; 26. 13, 





door residences, Mr. Tristam well de- 
scribes: 

“Tn the city we were taken to visit 
one of the wealthiest houses. After 
picking our way over heaps of offal, 
stepping over dead dogs, and kicking 
aside living ones, through a loath- 
some dark lane, we turned up a nar- 
row entry and were admitted at a 
small door. This led into a crypt-like 
vaulted ante-chamber, through which 
we passed, and, turning round, found 
ourselves on a sudden in a marble 
open court, in the centre of which was 
a fountain, surrounded by exotic trees. 
(See our vol. i, pp. 121, 326.) Allround 
the court were rooms, and in the cen- 
tre of each side an open chamber, or 
large alcove, up two or three steps, 
with a little marble fountain playing 
in front, and silk ottomans, work- 
tables, and easy chairs behind. The 
roofing of these alcoves and the walls 
were marvellous in their elaborate 
workmanship and colouring, the whole 
one mass of carved and gilded ara- 
besque. The flooring was marble, the 
walls up to the wainscot marble in 
elaborate mosaic patterns. Each room 
had a fountain in its centre, and was 
furnished with silk ottomans all round, 
lavishly strewn with brocade and 
silken cushions. A gallery ran round 
above in front of the up-stairs rooms, 
which were similarly arranged. Such 
was probably a Jewish house in the 
palmy days of the monarchy.” ~ 

7. Hearing a voice—The Greek 
word for voice, like our word utterance, 
may signify either the vocal sownd or 
the articulate words. So a man par- 
tially deaf would be said, popularly but 
truly, to hear and not to hear the same 
utterance. It is here said they heard, 
ani in xxii, 9, it is said they heard not, 
the utterance. Seeing no man—They 
saw not, as Saul did, the speaker, 
How in the midst of that Inminous 


splendour the form of Jesus loomed 
forth upon Saul’s sight— whether 
standing on the earth, or in the space 
exalted above him—we know not. We 
suppose the latter. 

And thus to Paul, as to none of the 
other apostles, Jesus appeared, never 
in his humble terrene flesh, but solely 
in his glorijication. Thenceforward, 
consequently, he was troubled with no 
low Ebionite conceptions of Jesus, 
but ever thought of him, purely, with 
intense self-consecration, as the ex- 
alted and divine Master of his own 
soul and body. 

Yet Saul’s sight of Jesus could 
have been but fora moment. By its 
power he forthwith /ell to the earth, 
(verse 4,) and when he avese from the 
earth (verse 8) he saw no man, being 
blinded by the glory that prostrated 
him. 

9. Without sight—We look for the 
cause of this blindness, which affected 
Saul alone of this eompany, less into 
the region of matter'than of soul. It 
was, perhaps, the powerful collision of 
Spiritual forces, the Diyine upon the 
human, which drove the perceptive 
power of Saul inward and disabled it 
from. action. Neither did eat nor 
drink—The spirit, forced from exter- 
nal action, concentrated inwardly npon 
itself. 

Three days—If we contemplate 
the awful struggle within the m‘ghty 
spirit of this great man, in the pres- 
ent hey-day of his young manhood, we 
shall not wonder that its violence left 
no vitality for the outer perceptions or 
sensations. Like a powerful rail-train, 
he is stopped and driven back by a 
solid collision, and terrible and appar- 
ently wrecking is the recoil. 1. Jesus 
of Nazarcth and his Church, strange 
to say, are true’ and divine! What. 
ever a Christian is, that Paul must now 
be, at whatever cost. 2. The whole 
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out sight, and neither did eat nor 
drink, 

10 And there was a certain dis- 
ciple at Damascus, "named Anani- 
as; and to him said the Lord in a 
vision, Ananias, And he suid, Be- 
nold, I am here, Lord. ii And 
the J.ord sad unto him, Arise, and 
go into the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house 
of Judas for one called Saul, iof 
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Tarsus: for, ‘behold, he prayeth, 
12 And hath seen in a vision a man 
named Ananias coming in, and put- 
ting Ais hand on him, that he might 
receive his sight. 13 Then Ana- 
nias answered, Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man, 'how much 
evil he hath done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem ; 24 And here }e 
hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all ™that call on thy name. 








hk Chap. 22. 12.——z Chap. 21. 39; 22. 3. 
& Rom. 10. 12, 13. 





structure of his past life, education, 
and hopes is in ruins, from which he 
must emerge a new man, 3. The sin 
of relentless slaughters, real or pur- 
posed, presses heavy on his soul, and 
demands deep, repentance. 4. He 
had supposed hitherto that he was 
keeping the law to the very high- 
est standard; but now he sees that 
he has never known the law in its 
essence, and that he has broken and 
destroyed it to the very foundations. 
The experience of Rom. vii, 5-13, is 
now actually undergone. He was 
imaginarily alive without the real law; 
that law comes and he is dead. Who 
shall deliver him from this death, 
pressing like a dead body upon him? 
5. Stephen beheld the glorified Jesus 
in rii, 55, 56. Saul, standing by, be- 
heid Stephen, in a rapture of prayer, 
commit his spirit to that heavenly 
Jesus. Saul has now seen that same 
glorified Jesus, aud turns to him for 
help, committing himself to him for sal- 
vation. And now, “ Behold, he pray- 
eth!” [tis time for Ananias to be called. 


2. Ananias Baptizes and Authenticates 
Saul, 10-18. 

10. Disciple...Ananias—A_ per- 
manent resident of high reputation 
(xxii, 12) at Damascus. How came so 
sottled a Christian there? (See note 
on verse 19.) 

11. Street...called Straight—So 
called from its cutting the city in two 
in a straight line. It is two miles in 
length from east to west, lined with 
colonnades, and now called the “ Street 
of Bazaars.” It has a spot pointed out 


2 Verse 1.——m Verse 21; chap. 7. 59; 22. 16; : 
1 Cor, 1. 2; 2 Tim. 2. 22, 





by officious tradition as the very house 
of this Ananias. 

“We visited the great cathedral,” 
says Mr. Tristam, ‘in the street which 
is called ‘Straight,’ and several of the 
mosques. The great mosque, once 
the Christian cathedral, and in yet 
earlier ages a heatlen temple, is a 
noble structure, though, of course, 
without the interest or the splendour 
of the Mosque of Omar. We looked 
in at one magnificent portal, over 
which still remains engraven the in- 
scription in Greek, ‘Thy kingdom, O 
Christ! is an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations.’ There stand the 
words, unread by the Moslem. We 
will take them as a silent prophecy 
that the day is coming when this dark 
land shall be Christ’s once more, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever. Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

12. Hath seen. ..a vision—Vision 
had answered to vision. Paul had 
been divinely assured upon his prayer 
what deliverer should come to relieve 
his spirit of its pressure and thereby 
his eyes of their blindness. Ile was 
assured that his comforter was no 
counterfeit; Ananias was assured that 
his patient was a genuine penitent. 
They met as strangers, yet as well 
known each to the other. 

14. Authority... chief priests— 
The supernatural character of the 
events were clearly perceived by Saul’s 
company; and, however much they 
may have endeavoured to conceal the 
mortifying overthrow and conversion 
of their leader, rumours of the facts 
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15 But the Lord said unto him, Go 
thy way: for "he is a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before 
°the Gentiles, and ? kings, and the 
children of Israel: 46 For 41 
will show him how great things he 
must suffer for my name’s sake. 
RY "And Ananias went his way, 
and entered into the house; and 
“ sputting his hands on him said, 
‘Brother Saul, the Lord, eren Jesus, 


that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mightest receive thy sight, 
and ‘be filled with the Holy Ghost. 
18 And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales: and 
he received sight forthwith, and 
arose, and was baptized. 

19 And when hie had received 
meat, he was strengthened. "Then 
was Saul certain’ days with the 
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could not but be circulated among both 
Jews aud Christians in Damascus. 
Call on thy name—A clear declara- 
tion that the very peculiarity of the 
Christian was praying to Jesus. 

15. A chosen vessel—Literally, 
a vessel of choice. Not merely, how- 
ever, a choice vessel, but one whom, 
in view of his fitness as a man, Jesus 
hath chosen for agreat mission. This, 
however, implies neither any impossi- 
bility that he would disobey his call, 
nor any eterna! predestination to salva- 
tion. The word here rendered vessel 
often signifies instrument or organ jah 
instrument for carrying something. 
Kings—See xxv, 23; xxvi, 1-32; 
XXvii, 24. 

16. I will show him—By the reve- 
lations of future expericnee. Suffer— 
As he has inflicted hitherto, rather 
than suffered. 

17. Went his way—Ceased ex- 
postulation and commenced obedi- 
ence, by taking, doubtless, the short- 
est route for the house of Judas in 
Straight Avenue. Brother Saul— 
The tender Christian epithet for the 
late murderous persecutor. Reverent 
it was, no doubt, as well as tender; for 
Ananias knew that this man was a fu- 
ture apostle, with the Gentile world for 
his wide mission. Appeared unto 
thee—Ananias here authenticates his 
own mission to Sanl, by acknowledg- 
ing Saul’s mission from Jesus. 

18. There fell—Ananias had put 
his hand upon him, (verse 12;) Saul 
received the Holy Ghost, (verse 17,) and 
what followed? The regenerated and 





Spirit-filled Saul burst away the bond- 
age produced upon his external sense. 
Very probably during the three days 
the humours had dried upon his eye- 
balls, and as the abounding of his 
spirit quickened the whole man, the — 
scale-like particles fell from his eyes, 
thus forming a striking emblem of his 
renewed spiritual eye-sight. 

Arose, and was baptized—Appar- 
ently without leaving the room. The 
interpolation by Lechler of a jour- 
ney to the banks of some branch of 
the Barada river is licentious mis- 
interpretation. There is in the text 
(whatever there may be in his com- 
mentary) no intermediate event or 
action between the arose and the was 
baptized. The baptism in this case 
was preceded by faith, justification, 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and 
even the special bestowment of the 
Tloly Ghost. It follows the regener- 
ating affusion of the Spirit as the 
physical picture of a spiritual opera- 
tion—the water-outpouring imaging 
the Spirit-outpouring. 


3. Saul at Damascus, Jerusalem, Ter- 
sus, 19-30. ; 

19. Meat...strengthened—If he 
possessed no strength before taking 
the meat, how could he have gone 
forth to endure immersion from the 
street Straight to the Barada? Certain 
days—A brief period; unlike, and pre- 
vious to, the many days of verse 23. 
Disciples . . . Damascus — Whence 
were these first fruits of Christ already 
at Damascus? They may have been 
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disciples which were at Damascus. 
20 And straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues, * that he is 
the Son of God. 21 But all that 
heard Aim were amazed, and said; 
“Ts not this he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jeru- 
salem, and came hither for that in- 








o Chap. 8. 37. w Chap. 8,3; verse 1; 
Gal, 1. 13.23. 
i. Jews who had heard our Lord 
preach, and had removed to Damas- 
cas. 2. Devout persons present at the 
Pentecost, then for a while sojourning 
in Jerusalem, (ii, 5.) 3. Refugees scat- 
tered by the persecution of vii, 1-4. 

20. Straightway—Saul is prompt 
to appear forthwith in public, both to 
testify what Jesus had done for him, 
and to demonstrate that he boasts 
rather than blushes at the change he 
had made. : 

21. Amazed—Sudden conversions 
“are a great stumbling-block to unbe- 
lievers and rationalists. But iu this 
case, when the persecutor suddenly 
turned preacher, the amazement was 
fairly at its height. It is well when 
the firmness of the young convert is 
greater even than the caviller’s amaze- 
ment. 

22. The more in strength—aAll 
the arguments which Stephen and 
his friends had used (note vi, 9) 
aow, doubtless, came up to him with 
redoubled power, contirmed by his 
own recent experience. This is very 
Christ—The very Alessiah, predicted 
by prophets, and longed for by Israel. 

“No wonder that he who thus used his 
spiritual strength increased the more 
in strength. Confounded the Jews 
--But, alas! did not convince, or, at 
any rate, convert them. 

23. Many days—Few would sus- 
pect here how many these days were. 
Yet we find that in 1 Kings i, 38-39, 
many days amounted to three years. 
And we also find by Gal. i, 15-18, 
that it was just three years between 
Saul’s conversion and his going to 
Jerusalem, as mentioned in verse 26. 
During that three years he went into 
Arabia. But, by Jewish reckoning, 
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tent, that he might bring them 
bound unto the chief* priests? 
22 But Saul increased the more 
in strength, *and confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ. 
23 And after that many days were 
fulfilled, ¥ the Jews took counsel to 





z Chap. 18, 28.—y Chap. 23. 12; 25. 3; 
2 Cor, 11, 26. 





three years may be only a year and twe 
fragments of a year; less, perhaps, 
than eighteen months. Arabia is 
more narrowly tlie peninsula between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
But northeastwardly, as the wander. 
ing tribes streamed indefinitely forth, 
the territory of Arabia stretched up on 
the south and east to near Damascus. 
The Arabia to. which Saul retired 
was, perhaps, Iturea or Hauran, lying 
eastwardly ; and he probably con- 
tinued in intercourse with Damascus. 
The purpose for which Saul retired 
into this sequestered region was, per- 
haps, to acquire by fuller study, under 
the guidance of inspiration and of the 
Old Testament, a clearer insight into 
the facts of Jesus’ life, and the great 
principles of Christian truth. No hint is 
given that he preached to the Arabians, 
which is not enumerated among the 
early fields of his ministry, (xxvi, 20.) 
From this retirement he came forth 
with greater apostolic strength. 
Wasit by revelation (Gal. i) that Saul 
learned the facts of the Gospel History ? 
if not, then how, and when? First, 
he must have acquired the main facts 
at Jerusalem itself, in his debates with 
Stephen and the other Hellenists. (See 
notes on vi, 9-15.) We see no reason 
to doubt that the entire miraculous life 
and atoning death of Christ had been 
discussed by Paul with the advocates 
of Christianity. Admitting the mira- 
cles, he would then attribute them to a 
demoniac power. Afterward he may 
have more fully grounded himself in 
them in his intercourse with the Da- 
mascus Christians, especially Ananias, 
some of whom were, doubtless, eye 
and ear witnesses of Jesus’ ministry 
and of the apostolic narratives. (See 
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kill him: 24 7But their laying 
wait was known of Saul. And they 
watched the gates day and night to 
kill him. 25 Then tlic disciples 
took him by night, and *let him 
down by the wall in a_ basket. 
26 And 'when Saul was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 
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self to the disciples: but they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple. 27 «But 
Barnabas took him, and brought 
him to the apcstles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, ¢and how he had 
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vol. ii, page 5.) Finally, we believe 
that Luke was the true historical in- 
vestigator, and that Paul learned the 
Gospel facts of Luke, rather than 
Luke of Paul. These facts, when at- 
tained, he contemplated in the light of 
that previous meditation in Arabia, by 
which he became the profoundest of 
Christian theologians, and the most 
effective of Christian preachers. When 
atthe close of this three years he went 
up to Jerusalem (Gal. i, 18) and abode 
with Peter, Peter could add nothing to 
him (Gal. ti, 6) of Gospel doctrine, 
though, doubtless, he could narrate 
many a historic fact. Took counsel— 
Formed a conspiracy. To kill him— 
They could let the quiet Ananias alone ; 
they would not molest the disciples, 
(ver. 25;) but this prince of apostates, 
this friend to the Gentiles, they will 
not tolerate, but will assassinate. 
Wherever Paul appears, though peace 
before reigned, a flame of wrath springs 
up. The reason is in one word—GeEn- 
TILES. (See note on xxii, 22.) 

In 2 Cor, xi, 32, Paul tells us that 
the governor (ethnarch) of King Aretas 
headed this conspiracy against him, 
and stationed the guards at the city 
gates to prevent his escape. We have 
narrated in our notes on Matt. xiv, 
1-6, how the daughter of this Aretas, 
being the wife of Herod Antipas, was 
repudiated by her husband in order 
that he might marry Herodias. <A 
war ensued, in which Aretas was vic- 
torious, and the vanquished Antipas 
appealed to Tiberius, Emperor of Rome, 
who commenced ordering his army to 
the aid of Antipas; but before the or- 
der was fulfilled the emperor died, 
leaving Aretas master of the territories 
he had acquired, of which Damascus 
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appears’ to have been a part. The 
death of Tiberius, we know from his- 
tory, occurred in A. D. 36, and Paul’s 
escape, therefore, was probably in 38. 

24. Gates—As the only outlets from 
the city. Paul must have been very 
closely concealed, as there can be no 
doubt that the ethnarch or viceroy 
of Aretas, then master of Damascus, 
rendered them every aid to appre- 
hend him. 

25. By the 
wall—The base 
or window of a 
house projecting 
beyond the wall 
allowed Saul to 
be let dowa with- 
out, and so es- 
cape. 

26. Come to 
Jerusalem- Tiree ; 
years, by Jewish reckoning, have 
passed, aud for the first time Saul re- 
turns, an altered man, to the Jerusalem 
from which he had so gallantly gone 
forth ‘‘ breathing menace and murder.” 
All afraid of him—The Church had 
been scattered abroad by his cruel- 
ty many months ago. One by one, as 
they learned that danger had diedaway, 
numbers had returned. Some, pioba- 
bly, had heard rumours that their chiet 
persecutor had been converted; but as 
Saul had retired from public view into 
Arabia, the rumour died away. When 
at last that same face, so terrible in 
its associations, unannounced, reap- 
peared among them, no wonder that a 
panic arose! 

27. Barnabas—As he was a native 
of Cyprus, a few hours’ sail from Tar- 
sus, he might have been a friend from 
boyhood to Saul. To the apostles— 
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preached boldly at Damascus in the 
name of Jesus. 28 And che was 
with them coming in and going out 
at Jerusalen). 29 And he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the 
fGrecians: ébut they went about 
to slay him. 30 Which when 
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Peter and James, who were probably 
the only apostles then in Jerusalem, 
(Gal. i, 18, 19.) These may have known 
more clearly of Saul’s conversion, but 
it was necessary that they should be 
duly certified by a more authentic wit- 
ness in order that they might reassure 
the suspicious brethren. 

29. Grecians—Same word as in vi, 
1; xi, 20; the -Hellenists. One of the 
names of ancient Greece was Hellas, and 
Greeks were thence called Hellenes ; and 
a Jew who imitated Greekish customs 
was said to Hellenize; and a Jew who 
spoke Greek or affected Greek manners 
was called a Hellenist. The utter refusal 
of the Gospel from Paul by the Jews 
was confirmed to him by the Lord in 
a trance, (xxii, 17-21.) Saul, there- 
fore, remained but fifteen days at the 
residence of Peter, and at the instance 
of the brethren departed. 

30. Cesarea—See note on viii, 40. 
To Tarsus—By sea or land? Prob- 
ably by land. We have shown in our 
notes on viii, 40, how Philip the evan- 
gelist skirted along the beautiful Medi- 
terranean coast, preaching in its ancient 
cities as he went, until he arrived at 
Cesarea. Saul takes up the line of 
march where he stopped, and preaches 
his way from Cesarea to his Cilician 
home of Tarsus. It was no doubt at 
this time that the Churches of Syria 
and Cilicia (xv,23) were founded by 
Saul. In Tarsus Saul remained until 
called thence by Barnabas, (xi, 25.) 


4. Fourth Repose, Miracle and Prog- 
ress, Peter at Lydda and Joppa, 32-43. 


One of the intervals from commo- 
tion to holy calm, like ii, 41-47; iti, 
32-37; v, 12-16. But the period of 
commotion has now been long, namely, 
from vi, 9, to the present verse; while 
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the brethren knew, they brought 
him «clown to Cesarea, and sent him 
forth to Tarsus, 

31 ' Then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria, and were edified ; and 
walking in the fear of the Lorc, 
and in the comfort of the Holy 





__9 Verse 23; 2 Cor, 11. 26.—h See chap, t. 1. ’ 





the repose, in proportion to the diffusion 
of the Church, is more broadly spread. 
It covers not Jerusalem alone, but the 
three great divisions of Palestine. 

31. Rest—From both the persecu- 
tion by Saul, and the persecution of 
Saul. But concurrently with this, it 
is supposed that the trouble of the 
Jews arising from the project of the 
Emperor Caligula of placing his statue 
for worship engrossed all their thought 
and arrested the persecution of Chris- 
tians. The trouble of her foes was the 
peace of the Church. 


HISTORICAL NOTE II,—To 
the extravagant and freakish fool 
CALIGULA, (see Hist. Note I, i, 1,) the 
successor was the solemn and stupid 
fool CLaupius. He was himself a well- 
meaning man, but rendered a tyrant by 
being the tool of wicked advisers. His 
wife Messalina was guilty of the gross- 
est debaucheries, but after deceiving 
him for awhile she was, upon detec- 
tion, put to death. He then married 
Agrippina, his niece, the mother of 
Domitius Afnobarbus. Agrippina se- 
cured a marriage between her son and 
Octavia, the emperor’s daughter, and 
thereby secured to her son the succes- 
sion to the imperial throne. She then 
poisoned Claudius, after a reign of fur- 
teen years, and installed her son in his 
place with a new name which he has 
made forever infamous in _ history, 
Nero. The reign of Claudius covers 
the period extending from this repose 
to the commencement of the labours 
of Paul at Ephesus, in his second mig- 
sion. It is contemporaneous with the 
apostolic life of Paul, from his retire- 
ment to Tarsus to the zenith of his ac- 
tive ministry; from January, A. D. 41, 
to October, 54. (See Hist. Note, xix, 10.) 
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Ghost, were multiplicd, 
it came to pass, as Peter passed 
‘throughout all quarters, he came 
down also to the saints which dwelt 
at Lydda. 233 And there he found 
a certain man named Eneas, which 
had kept his bed eight years, and 
was sick of the palsy. 34 And 
Peter said unto him, Eneas, * Jesus 
Christ naketh thee whole: arise, 
and make thy bed. And he arose 
immediately. 35 And all that 


z Chap. 8. 14.—4%*X Chap. 3. 6, 16; 4. 10. 
21 Chron. 5, 16, 





32. Peter—The present rural narra- 
live opens the entire final section of Pe- 
ter’s history in the Acts, ending at xii, 17. 
Peter passed—Whien Saul’s persecu- 
tion dispersed the Church, the twelve 
stood firm in Jerusalem. (See note on 
viii, 1.) Yet they still held central com- 
wunication with all quarters, and occa- 
sionally visited special points. (See note 
on viii, 14.) Peace opens, and Peter 
makes a general circuit. Throughout 
all quarters—Rather, through all the 
swints, or Churches. Lydda—An an- 
cient town nine miles east of Joppa. It 
was once the seat of a rabbinical school 
celebrated for its learning. In the sixth 
century it was the seat of a bishopric. 
St. George, a martyr in the persecution 
by Diocletian, was born here, and after 
the triumph of Christianity his remains 
were brought hither and a church built 
over them, it is said, by the Emperor 
Justinian. In the time of the Crusades 
great honours were paid to this St. 
George, and England even adopted 
him as her patron saint. A consider- 
able town still exists, retaining its an- 
cient name of Ludd, with the immense 
remains of the Church of St. George, 
part of which is transformed into a 
large mosque. 

34, Emeas—He appears as a char- 
ucterless man, quite in contrast with 
the noble maiden whose story next fol- 
lows. Jesus Christ maketh—There 
is a close resemblance between these 
two miracles and some performed by 
Jesus. Rightly, for, as these words 
of Peter show, these very miracles 








$2 And| dwelt at Lydda and 'Saron saw 


him, and “turned to the Lord, 
36 Now there was at Joppa a cer- 
tain disciple named Tabitha, which 
by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full "of good works 
and almsdeeds which she did. 
$7 And it came to pass in those 
days, that she was sick, and died: 
whom when they had washed, they 
laid her in °an upper chamber. 
38 And forasmuch as Lydda was 


m Chap. 11. £1.—wn1 Tim. 2. 10; Titus 3. 8, 
o Chap. 1. 13. 





Messiuh healeth thee, not Peter; heuleth 
thee in the present tense, and so is do- 
ing it at this very instant. Make thy 
bed—<Arise, spread (couch) for thyself. 
To show that he was paralytic no 
longer. (See notes on Matt. ix, 2-8.) 

35. Saron—The ancient and beau- 
tiful plain of Sharon, celebrated in the 
Old Testament for its fertility and 
flowers. In Canticles it is said, ‘tI am 
the rose of Sharon ;’’ and Isaiah cele- 
brates “the excellency of Carmel and 
of Sharon.” The richness and beauty 
of the plain survives the desolations 
of the land. All...turned to the 
Lord—lIt became an entirely Christian 
locality. It was a mixed population, 
Jew and Gentile, but all adopted one 
faith. i 

36. Tabitha—Signifying gazelle; al- 
luding, as Baumgarten thinks, to her 
personal beauty. “The gazelle,” says 
Lechler, ‘‘in the Greek, Dorcas, is dis- . 
tinguished for its slender and beaut*ful 
form, its graceful movements, and its 
soft but brilliant eyes; it is frequently 
introduced by the Hebrew and other 
Oriental nations as an image of female 
loveliness, and the name was often ¢m- 
ployed as a proper name in the case 
of females.” (2 Kings xii, 1; 1 Chron. 
vii, 9.) Probably this maiden was ad- 
dressed in Hebrew by the one name, 
and in Greek by the other. Full of 
good deeds—They were not only is- 
suing from her hands; but her heart, 
soul, and nature, inspired by the power 
of Christian love, were full of them. 

38. Disciples...sent...two men 


were truly performed by Jesus; Jesus|—The Christian love of all for the de- 
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nigh to Joppa, and the disciples 
iad heard that Peter was there, 
they sent unto him two men, desir- 
ing him that he would not ' delay 
to come to them, 39 Then Peter 
arose and went with them. When 
he was come, they brought him into 
the upper chamber: and all the 
widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them, 40 But Peter ? put 
them all forth, and akneeled down, 





10r, iter ae —? Matt. 9. 25. 
q Chap. 7. 60. 

parted Gazelle is unanimous in the 
prayer that she may return to life. 
There is a blessed faith in the existence 
of a truly present resurrection power. 
The chiefest of apostles, the wonder- 
ful first disciple of Jesus, is but nine 
niles distant. Perhaps he can restore 
to us even our beloved dead. Would 
not delay—tThey do not expressly ut- 
ter the request for a miracle. Only 
they hope he will not delay ; just as if 
the soul might soon go too far to hear 
and return. 

39. Widows— Many, as if some 
war or desolation had slain many 
husbands. Coats and garments— 
The Gazelle seems to have been un- 
married, for no husband weeps for her 
or is named; she seems to have been 
not poor, as she was not compelled to 
be industrious for her own sake. But 
if wealthy, she was neither too indo- 
lent to work, nor too proud to work 
for the poor. The coats and garments 
may some of them have been upon the 
persons showing these, others laid up 
for bestowal.. 

41, Presented her alive—lIn the 
mannor of performing the miracle Peter 
follows the example of Jesus in raising 
Jairus’ daughter, at which miracle he 
was one of the admitted spectators; 
just as if our Lord expected that they 
might be empowered and required to 
perform the same great deed. 

42. Joppa—The extremely ancient, 
but not very secure, seaport of the Medi- 
terranean coast before Herod built Ces- 
area, built on a well-rounded elevation 





and prayed; and tuining hinn to 
the body ‘said, Tabitha, arise. 
And _ she opened her cyes: and 
when she saw Peter, she sat up. 
4 And he gave her Ais hand, and 
lifted her up; and when he had 
called the saints and widows, he 
presented her alive. 42 And it 
was known throughout all Joppa; 
sand many believed in the Lord. 
43 And it came to pass, that he 
tarried many days in Joppa with 
one ‘Simon a tanner. 


7 Mark 5. 41; John 11. oN? ibe 11. 45; 
12’ 11,—t Chap. 1 








overlooking the Mediterranean. [t was 
an ancient Philistine city, not acquired 
by Israel until the time of David. When 
Solomon organized a Hebrew marine, 
Joppa became port for Jerusalem. In 
Peter’s day it was a flourishing city. 
Under its present name, Jaffa, it has 
about seven thousand inhabitants. of 
whom one half or more are Christians. 
All Joppa—tThe writer does not say 
of Joppa, as of Lydda, that all turned to 
the Lord, for Joppa was a large city, 
but that all heard of it and many 
believed. 

43. With one Simon a tanner— 
Tanning was an unclean trade in a 
Jew’s estimation, spoken of with great 
contempt by the rabbies, and excluded 
trom Jewish cities, and so Simon’s tan- 
nery was by the sea side, (x, 6.) Peter 
had, no doubt, so far relaxed his high 
Judaism as to slight this prejudice. 


CHAPTER X. 
III. Genrite Inpuction—-NEw Cunis- 
TIAN CENTRE—ANTIOCH, x, 1-xi, 30. 

1. Cornelius’ Vision and Mission to 
Peter, 1-33. 

Luke now unfolds a new and positive 
advance in the secession of Christianity 
from Judaism. (See notes on iv, i; vi, 
8,13.) The martyrdom of Stephen had 
sealed the certainty of such a separa- 
tion, and now head of the movement 
must be the leading Apostle Peter, 
under angelic guidance, at the Gentile 
capital, Cosarea. This was a vital 
question not for Judaism only, but for 
even us in this ninetcenth century, 


130 THE 
CHAPTER X. 
rYXMIERE was a certain man in 
Cesarea called Cornelius, a cen- 
turion of the band called the Italian 
band, 2+*A devout men, and one 
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; that *feared God with afl his huuse, 
which gave much alms to the peo- 
ple, and prayed to God always. 
3 °He saw in a vision evidently, 
about the ninth hour of the day, 








a Verse 22; chap. 8. 2; 22. 12. 


b Verse 35.—c Verse 30; chap. 11. 13. 





aod in this land of America: Just we 
be circumcised Jews in order to be Chris- 
tiwns? So believed the tirst Jerusalem 
Church; so, at first, Peter held; and 
from this yoke it was Paul, the apostle 
of us Gentiles, preéminently, who was 
our emancipator ! 

That Gentiles should be admitted 
into the Church was clear; they could 
be admitted even into the Jewish 
Church. (See note on iii, 26.) The Old 
Testament predicted that Christ, the 
Messiah, should be a light to the. Gen- 
tiles, w salvation to the ends of the earth. 
Jesus commanded his apostles to Go 
teach all nations, that is, go disciple all 
Gentiles. This the apostles well un- 
derstood. But this they could not un- 
derstand, that the Mosaie ritual, cir- 
cumcision and all, should, as the 
Church expanded to universality, fall 
off, like a dry, outgrown shell, from its 
back. Of this great truth the Helle. 
nists caught the first glimpse, Stephen 
the first clear view, and Paul embruced 
the yreat conception as the one idea of his 
life. The Kpistle to the Romans is 
his written and forever permanent ex- 
pression of this great truth. 

1. Cesarea—See note on viii, 40. 
Cornelius—A common Roman name, 
and belonging to one of the oldest and 
noblest Roman lineages. A centu- 
rion—Captain over a lundred men. 
Italian band—A cohort of native 


Italians, forming the body guard of 


the Roman procurator, just as an 
English governor in India needs a 
body of English troops for safeguard. 
Cornelius, therefore, as a Roman and 
a military man, was the proper repre- 
sentative of Gentilism to be met by 
Peter, the representative of Jerusalem 
Christianity. 

2. Devout...feared God—Men 
of deep thought and solemn conscious- 
ness of sin at this time looked for a 
‘rue, infinite, holy God, by whose wor 


ship the reason would be satisfied and 
the conscience be assured of divine 
mercy. Such men often found the 
true God in Israel, and hence when 
stationed in the Holy Land (like Cor- 
nelius and the centurion of Luke viii, 
2, and perhaps Acts xxvii, 3) they 
would first be attracted to the syna- 
gogue, with perhaps some repugnance 
to circumcision and the neavy Mosaic 
ritual, but would find true relief in 
Christianity, both from the ritual and 
the condemnation of sin. With all 
his house—His own family under 
the influence of his own devout spirit; 
his official aids, like the devout soldier 
of verse 7, were selected for their like 
spirit. Always—With established 
and regular home devotion. 

Cornelius, had not the Gospel been 
brought to his knowledge, would have 
had his piety, under the influence of 
that Spirit granted to all sincere and 
earnest souls, completed unto salva- 
tion by the atonement of the unknown 
Redeemer. Millions of holy men have 
by this same unknown Saviour gone, 
even from pagan lands, to glory. 
Where the Gospel is rightly presented 
such thirsty souls drink it in power- 
fully; and by such men and the ener- 
getic Church combined the Gospel is 
destined to overtlow the world with a 
deluge, not of destruction, but of uni- 
versal salvation. It is the existence 
of such spirits in all lands which eon- 
stitute the encouragement for our mis- 
sionary Church and the hcpe of & 
dying world. They are the scattered 
tinder in the pagan mass to catch tho 
Gospel spark and spread it to a 
flame. f 

3. In a vision evidently ...ninth 
hour—The word vision, or, more lit- 
erally, sight, indicates that it was no 
dream, but that he was awake; the 
ninth hour, three o’clock in the after- 
noon, declares that it was open day 





As 242: 





an angel of God coming in to him, 
and saying unto him, Cornelius. 
A And when he looked on him, he 
was afraid, and said, What is it, 
Lord? And he said unto him, 
4Thy prayers and thine alms are 
come up for ainemorial before God. 
6 And now send men to Joppa, and 
call for one Simon, whose surname 
is Peter; 6 He lodgeth with one 
«Simon a tanner, whose house is by 
the sea side: ‘he shall tell thee what 


Isa, 45, 19; Phil, 4.18; Heb. 6, 10,—e Chap. 


not night. An angel—His radiant 
attire (verse 30) showed him to be su- 
perhuman. 

4. Afraid—See note on Luke i, 12. 
What is it ?—What business is it you 
bring? So Ksther v, 3, in the Greek 
of the Septuagint is, What is it, Esther ? 
And whut is thy request? Up for a 
memorial—For aremiuder. The con- 
tinual ascent, like incense, of lis 
acceptable offerings would uot allow 
him to be forgotten of God, and 
God’s present message will assure him 
that he is remembered. 

5. Simon... Peter—Dr. Clarke, on 
viii, 26, remarks how very minute 
angelic directious are, as in ix, 11, and 
in this place. Naturally so; for the 
directions for an errand must be mi- 
nute and must be remembered, and, 
being so remembered, can be reported 
subsequently with verbal accuracy. 

6. A tanner—See note on ix, 43. 
By the sea side—For tlie sake of 
tle necessary water in preparing the 
hides, and separate from dwellings 
on account of fetid and unhealthy 
odours. The Jewish rule was, “Sep- 
arate corpses, sepulchres, and tanneries 
fitty eubits fron the city.” 

4. Servants—Omerov, domestics, 
prooably slaves. Devout soldier— 
See note on verse 2. ‘A very rare 
epithet for a soldier,” says Grotius. 

8. All these things—The whole 
narrative of the vision and the mes- 
save to Peter. 

9. On the morrow—Starting at 
three in the afternoon, they completed 
the journey of almost thirty miles 
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thou oughtest todo. 7% And when 
the angel which spake unto Corne- 
lius was departed, he called two of 
his household servants, and a de- 
vout soldier of them that waited on 
him continually ; § And when 
he had declared all these things un- 
to them, he sent them to Joppa. 

9 On the morrow, as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh 
unto the city, * Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, about the 


9, 43. Chap. 11. 14. —g Chap. 11. 5, ete. 


from Cesarea to Joppa on the next 
day about noon. , Thereby their ar- 
rival and Peter’s noon-day prayer 
would coincide. Housetop to 
pray—The Jewish custom of wor- 
shipping (and other purposes) under 
their clear sky upon the housetop 
lincd with battlements is repeatedly 
alluded to in the Old Testament. 
(2 Kings xxiii, 12; Jer. xix, 13; Zeph. 
i, 5; Dan. vi, 10.) 

Writing from Calcutta, our late 
Bishop Kingsley said: “I had the 
first genuine experience of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘housetop’ as used 
in Scripture, an experience which has 
been repeated aguin and again since I 
have been in India. The preparation 
for the ‘housetop,’ or roof, in all this 
country, is first a sufficient number of 
strong beams, near enough together 
to support an immense weight. These 
are covered with strong plank or 
thick boards, on which is a covering 
of brick and mortar, a foot or more in 
thickness, and over all a thick coat of 
cement, which by the action of the air 
becomes as hard and durable as stone. 
And you have the impression that you 
are standing on a rock while on the 
top of the house. The roof is so 
nearly level that the eye can detect no 
inclination, and offers a delightful re- 
treat in the close of the day.” Sixth 
hour—Noon; one of the ordinary 
hours for the prayers of the devout 
Jew. So Daniel prayed thrice a day, 
(Dan. vi, 10;) and David says, ‘“‘ Even. 
ing, aud morning, and noon will I 
pray.” 
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sixth hour: 10 And he became 
very hungry, and would have eat- 
en: but while they made ready, he 
fell into a trance, Ui And 'saw 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descencling unto him, as it had been 
a great sheet knit at the four cor- 
ners, and let down to the earth: 


42 Whercir. were all manner of 
fourfooted beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air. 13 Anda 
there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill, and eat. 44 But 
Peter said, Not so, Lord; ‘for I 
have never eaten any thing that is 





‘Chap. 7. 56; Rev. 19, 11.—# Lev. 11. 





10. Trance—Kestasy. The Greek 
txataorc, derived from éx, out of, and 
craotc, standing or pusition. Mentally 
it designated the mind or soul out of 
its ordinary status in the body. 
This the word expressed in very dif- 
ferent degrees. First. any ordinary 
excitement by which the mind was 
out of its ordinary state, as by sur- 
prise; Mark v, 42; Imke vy, 26; or 
terror, Mark xvi, 8. Second. a with- 
drawal of the soul from tle use of its 
outer senses to a condition in which 
its own conceptions appeared realities. 
Those conceptions might ho framed 
by the soul itself, as in reveries and 
dreams; or they might be shaped to 
the soul by some other miud, as in reve- 
lations and in imparted visions. So 
this trance of Peter was dictated to his 
conception from a divine source; but 
not so the appearance of the angel to 
Cornelius, nor that of Jesus to Saul; 
for these are not called trance, the 
appearing object being not a mere con- 
ception, but an independent reality. 
Third, some have held that the soul 
may entirely leave the body, inani- 
mate like a corpse, and depart to dis- 
tant regions and deal with external 
objects. We know no such instance 
in Ssripture except at death, as of 
Dives, or that of Paul, (2 Cor. xii, 
2—4,) who certainly thought it in his 
own case a possibility. Pliny, the 
philosopher, however, narrates the 
case of one whose soul left his body, 
and in its absence his body was 
burned by his enemies! Augustine 
(“De Civitate Dei”) relates the case of 
a presbyter named Restitutus, whose 
body could be so abandoned by his 
soul. 

11. Heaven opened—The polished 
surface of the visible firmament seemed 





+; 20. 25; Deut, 14. 3,7; Ezek. 4. 14, 


to part and let the square sheet down 
through. Wessel—An article in which 
a thing could be contained and borne. 
Sheet—Of white linen, the emblem of 
purity. Knit—Rather, fastened, as if 
the sheet were suspended by cords, 
which were attached to its four cor- 
ners and fastened at the upper end to 
the firmamental roof. Down to the 
earth—So that Peter could look from 
the housetop down upon its upper 
surface. 

12. All manner of—Greek, all, by 
which we are not to understand all 
that ever existed, nor every kind or 
manner; but all without any discrimi- 
nation of clean or unclean, a suffi- 
cient universality for the purpose in 
hand. Wild beasts—These words 
are rejected by the best authorities. 
Creeping things—Insects, reptiles, 
testacea, and even, according to Jewish 
classitication, fishes. For why —Lech- 
ler should insist that the all means a 
universality hecause this is a trance, 
aud so able to include an impossibility, 
and yet should say that fishes are ex- 
cluded, it is difficult to guess. The 
sheet might to the so entranced eye 
as easily include an ocean with all its 
finuy and finless tribes as an earth 
with all its animal tribes, 

13. Kill—Hiterally sacrifice. For 
the clean Jew to kill the clean animal 
for his own eating was in a manner to 
sacrifice him. Rather, however, the 
word symbolizes that the unclean Gen- 
tile may, through the vreat sacrifice of 
the pure Lamb of God, present him- 
self a living sacrifice to Jeliovah. 

14. Unclean—liven under the pa- 
triarchal dispensation the distinction 
of animals into clean and unclean 
was religiously established. (Gen. vii, 
2.) Man, indeed, by nature makes 4 
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common or unclean. 415 And 
the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, *What God bath 
cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon. 46 This was done thrice: 
and the vessel was received up again 
into heaven. 4&7 Now while Pe- 
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ter doubted in himself what this 
vision which he had seen should 
mean, behold, the men which were 
sent from Cornelius had made in- 
quiry for Simon’s house, and stood 
before the gate, 28 And called, 
and asked whether Simon, which 





& Matt. 15. 11; verse 28; Rom, 14, 14,17, 





dist:nction. Some animals are so re- 
pugnant to human tastes and health 
that we are disgusted at the very 
thought of eating them. Early in the 
divine education of man God so used 
this natural distinction which he had 
made, as the basis of a moral discrimi- 
nation, as to impress the minds of 
fallen men with the difference between 
the pure and the impure in spirit and 
life, and between the righteous and 
the wicked among men. And when 
God set apart the posterity of Abra- 
liam from the idolatries and licentious- 
ness into which the nations were 
sinking, he made such a distinction of 
meats as separated Jew and heathen 
from the same table, and thus struck 
out one of the most powerful points 
of union between men. Thus was 
Israel alone amid the nations; the 
lonely maintainer of the true God 
until the time of the God incarnate 
should come, and then the distinc- 
tion should be abolished, and all the 
world be called to the knowledge of 
Jchoval. Common or unclean— 
“One term,” says Grotius, “defines 
the other. For the swine (Lev. xi, 
7) is called unelean, and the same 
(1 Mace. x, 50, 65) is called common, 
that is, commonly used by Gentiles, a 
people not sanctitied to God. Seneca 
narrates that ‘In the time of the Km- 
peror Tiberius foreign religious systems 
were forbidden at Rome, and the test 
was cbstinence from certain uniimuals.’”” 

15. Call not thou common—In 
the expressive Greek the word for 
call common is a verb: What God hus 
cleansed comnwn thou not. 

16. Done thrice—Greek, exi rpeic, 
up to thrice. The divine number im- 
plying that the vision was from God. 
(See on the sacred numbers, vol. ii, p. 
77.) We understand that either there 








20; 1 Cor. 10. 25; 1 Tim. 4. 4; Titus 1. 18. 





were three separate visions, or that 
the sheet was thrice let down in con- 
tinuance of the same vision and with- 
drawn completely into heaven at the 
close. Received up again—As if all 
men might be good enough for heaven. 
For we do not understand the sheet 
to represent the Church, into which 
none but the clean are admitted; but 
the world, waiting for the Gospel with- 
out any ceremonial distinction. 

17. What...should| mean—The 
threefold repetition convinced him 
that it had a meaning; it did not tell 
him what meaning. Did it mean sim- 
ply what. it said, namely, that all 
animals were now clean, the old dis 
tinction being abolished, so that Peter 
might eat pork, or oysters, or what he 
pleased? Or was this meaning preg- 
nant with an inner meaning, an idea 
within an idea; what theologians 
have called, perhaps not happily, “a 
double sense?” The event shows 
that there was this interior lesson- 
within the exterior. It is what we 
have described in our note on Matt. 
i, 15, an antitype indicated by and 
through the type. The distinction 
between clean and unclean animals 


was a type of which the distinction 


between Jews and Gentiles was the 
antitype. And thus, verbally or visi- 
bly, the typical point in the type is so 
indicated that it describes and pre- 
dicts the corresponding point in the 
antitype. The predicted abolishment 
of the distinction between typical ani- 
mals contains a prediction of the abol- 
ishment of the distinction between 
antitypical men. (See notes on Jolin 
ii, 19-20.) 

Before the gate — The entrance 
at the front, from the street The 
messenger did not enter the hcuso. 
being of a Jew. 
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was surnamed Peter, were lodged |God, and °of good report among 


there. 

19 While Peter thought on the 
vision, 'the Spirit said unto him, 
Behold, three men seek thee. 
20 “Arise therefore, and get thee 
down, and go with them, doubt- 
ing nothing: for I have sent them. 
21 Then Peter went down to the 
men which were sent unto him from 
Cornelius; and said, Behold, I am 
he whom ye seek: what 7s the cause 
wherefore ye are come? 22 And 
they said, "Cornelius the centurion, 
a just man, and one that feareth 


all the nation of the Jews, was 
warned from God by a holy angel 
to send for thee into his house, and 
to hear words of thee. 23 Then 
called he them in, and lodged them. 
And on the morrow Peter went away 
with them, Pand certain breth- 
ren from Joppa accompanied lum. 
24 And the morrow after they en- 
tered into Cesarea, And Cornelius 
waited for them, and had called to- 
gether his kinsmen and near friends, 
25 And as Peter was coming in, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down 





¢ Chap, 11. 12.—m Chap, 15. 7.——# Verses 1,2, 


19. The Spirit said—In verses 
13 and 14 there was a voice; but the 
change of the phraseology here seems 
to imply that, although there were 
words, there was no voice. Spirit 
spoke to spirit, sileutly yet signifi- 
cantly. . 

20. Get thee down—By the outer 
stairs. (See notes on Matt.ix, 2; xxvi, 
68.) Doubting nothing—On account 
of their being Gentiles. So xi, 12. 
I have sent them—The double ac- 
tive, says Grotius: I have caused that 
they should be caused’ to come. 

22. They said—The use of repeti- 
tions in this narrative is after the style 
of the most antique simplicity, found 
in the Old ‘Testament and in the 
poems of Homer. But it indicates 
also that Luke (probably now at 
Jerusalem ; see note on xiii, 1) was 
myst fully informed of the-facts, and 
that he esteemed the whole narrative 
to be of the. most impressive impor- 
vance, heing the first great divine assur- 
ance that the Gentile, unbound by Jew- 
ish shackles, should be admitted by 
holy baptism into the kingdom of God. 
Good report among...the Jews— 
This is a stroke of eulogy not given in 
verse 2. Speaking to a Jew, the mes- 
sengers wisely quote the favourable 
report of all Jews in their master’s 
behalf. It is a good messenger who 
enters into the spirit of his orders and 
of his sender. 

23. Certain brethren—Six im num- 
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ber, (xi, 12,) for the purpose doubtless 
of being witnesses to testify and de- 
fend, if Peter were arraigned for being 
too free with Gentiles. 

24. Kinsmen and near friends— 
Not only all his house is influenced and 
pressed into the way of piety, but his 
hearty and powerful nature compels rel- 
atives and friends into the same self- 
committal. For the great soul of this 
captain in its simplicity is full of joy 
and no shame, in view of this great 
oceasion, when an angel-called visitant 
shall euter his house. 

25. Worshipped him — Some 
trace of his pagan education Luke 
impartially notes here. Yet it is not 
clear nor probable that the centurion 
held Peter for a god or demigod, nor 
even an angel, as Grotius conceived. 
Limborch well replied that it is not 
likely that Cornelius believed that one 
angel told him to send for another 
angel, or that an angel by the name 
of Simon Peter was lodging with 4 
tanner. Limborch rightly explains at 
that Cornelius paid a more prostrate 
reverence to Peter as an ambassa- 
dor of God and a saint or sacred_per- 
sonage than true Christianity allows 
to be paid to any mere man. Hence 
Peter's words. It is remarkably 
significant that Peter, the supposed 
first so-called Roman pope, should 
be the man te utter this marked 


caution against over reverence of 
saints. 
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at his feet, and worshipped him. 
26 But Peter took him up, saying, 
4 Stand up; I myself also am a man. 
27 And as he talked with him, he 
went in, and found many that were 
come together. 28 And he said 
unto them, Ye know how ‘that it 
is-an unlawful thing for a man that 
is a Jew to keep company, or come 
anto one of another nation; but 
* God liath showed me that I should 
not call any man common or un- 
clean. 29 Therefore came I unto 
you without gainsaying, as soon as 
I was sent for: I ask therefore for 
what intent-ye have sent for me? 
30 And Cornelius said, Four days 
ago I was fasting until this hour; 
and at the ninth hour I prayed in 








my house, and, behold, ta man 
stood before me "in bright clothing, 
3 Andsaid, Cornelius, * thy prayer 
is heard, and thine alms ‘are had 
in remembrance in the sight of God. 
32 Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname 
is Peter; he is lodged in the house 
of one Simon a tanner by the sea 
side: who, when he cometh, shall 
speak untothee. $3 Immediately 
therefore I sent to thee; and thou 
hast well done that thou art come. 
Now therefore are we all here pres- 
ent before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God. 

34 Then Peter opened his mouth, 
and said, * Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: 





qa Chap. 14. 14,15; Rev. 19. Ae 22. 9.—r John 
4.9; 18. 283 chap. 11.3; Gal. 2. 12, 14.—s Chap. 
15. 8 9; Eph. 3. 6.—Chap. 1. 10.—zw Matt. 
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26. A man—A noble title in itself; 
a humble title when worship is in 
question. 

27. Went in—From the porch into 
the reception room. (See notes on 
vol. i, p. 325.) 

-28. Unlawful—There was nothing 

in the Mosaic law rendering it in 
itself unlawful to keep company with 
one of another nation. Grotius re- 
marks that the word unlawful here 
corresponds to the rabbinical 4 4px, 
signifying the unlawful, not by the 
law of Moses, but by the decree of 
the doctors, which was held equal in 
rank. God hath showed me—fFirst, 
by the symbolical sheet; second, by his 
Spirit bidding me meet your messen- 
gers; and, third, by the fact that your 
angel corresponds with my vision. 
For these two last facts fully answer 
Peter’s doubt, verse 17. And the 
whole will receive the closing and con- 
clusive confirmation of verse 44. Any 
man common—For though the sheet 
included only animals, he knew that 
the truth symbolized embraced man. 
And as the symbol forbade calling any 
man common, so the sheet symboli- 
cally includes all men, and not the 
Church alone. 








v Verse 4, etce.; Dan. 10. 12.—zoTleb, 6. 10, 
— wv Deut. 10. 17; 2 Chron. 19 a Job 8 nas 
Rom, 2. 11; Gal. 2. 6; Eph. 6 9: Col 3. 

1 Pet. 1. 17. 


30. Until this hour—Until this 
time on that day. He does not mean 
that he has now been fasting four days, 
but that he fasted to about this hour 
of day on the day of the angel’s ap- 
pearance, namely, the fourth day before 
his present speaking. 

33. Hast well done—Hast geuer- 
ously done; a phrase of thanks. Gro- 
tius finely remarks: “The angelic 
ministry was surpassed by apostolic; 
for the former directed Cornelius to an 
apostle, the latter directed him to 
Christ.” 





2. Uncircumcised Converts receive the 
Holy Ghost and Baptism, 34-48. 


34. I perceive—What had always 
been true; though through Jewish 
prejudice he had never before real- 
ized it. Fe had believed that no one 
who never heard of Judaism could 
be saved; just as many believe now 
that no one who never heard of Chiris- 
tianity can be saved. No respecter 
of persons—A true judge applies the 
law without regard to whom it se- 
verely cuts. He regards the prin- 
ciple irrespective of the person. 
Wherever a responsible man exists, 
the temper of heart is, or has been, in 
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35 But Yin every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with hin. 
36 The word which Ged sent unto 
the children of Israel, * preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ: (*he is Lord 
of all:) 37 That word. I say. 
ye know, which was published 
throughout all Judea, and *began 
from Galilee, after the baptism 





Chap, 15.9; Rom. 2. 13, 27; 3. 22,29; 10. 12,135 
1 Cor. 12. 13; Gal. 3. 28; Eph. 2. 13, 18; 3. 6.— 
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@ Matt. 98. 18; Rom. 10. 12;'1 Cor. 15. 273 Eph. 


which John preached ; 38 How 
©God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with pow- 
er: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed 
ot the devil; ‘for God was with 
hini. 39 And ¢we are witnesscs 
of all things which he did both 
in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem; ‘whom they slew and 





1. 20, 22; 1 Peter 3. 22; Rev. 17. 14; 19. 16.-— 
6 Luke 4, 14.—c Luke 4. 18; chap. 2. 22; 4 27; 
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his power, so that he might obtain 
grace if he would. So that in what- 
ever age, land, or dispensation the 
man exists, God, without respect of 
persons, gives him lis fair opportunity 
for salvation. 

35. Feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness —In heathen lands 
this will appear in rectitude of life. 
In Christian lands it will appear in 
faith in Christ and obedience to his 
holy requirements. The unbelieving 
moralist who quotes this text to prove 
his acceptability with God shows by 
the very fact of his unbelief that he 
does not truly fear God. That Corne- 
lius feared God and was a devout man 
truly appears from the fact that from 
the very moment Christ was an- 
nounced to him he accepted Christ. 
And so there may be thousands who 
never heard of Christ, who have that 
spirit of faith which would heartily 
accept him were he truly known to them. 
{On this subject see the chapter on 
“ Probational Advantages” in our 
work on “The Will.”] Is accepted 
with him—“ Through Christ, though 
he Lnows him not,” says Wesley most 
truly. Accepted with him—Just as 
Cornelius was accepted even before the 
angel appeared to him; as he evinced 
by his ready and hearty faith in every 
syllable of Peter’s preaching. 

36-43. Peter now sees his way clear 
to preach Christ directly to these Gen- 
tiles, as follows: 1. He assumes that, 
the Gospel’s being preached to the 
Jews of Palestine, they knew, (36, 37;) 
2. He rehearses that Gospel in its 








and, 3. Proceeds to its announcement 
of Christ as final judge, and attested 
author of remission of sins on condition 
of faith. 

36. The word—The term word 
(meaning the Christ-history) in this and 
the following verse is the object of 
know. They in Cesarea had heard of 
the propagation of that Gospel his- 
tory to Israel by the preaching of 
Philip, the evangelist; but they had 
never heard as yet what they now hear, 
that it isa Gospel as free to Gentiles, as 
Gentiles, as it ts to Jews. Peace—It 
was a word of peace, equivalent to the 
remission of sins, verse 43. Lord of 
all—Peter cannot name Christ here, 
for the first time, without stopping te 
pronounce his universal lordship, name- 
ly, over ‘every man in every nation. 

37. Judea. . . Galilee . . . John— 
Peter recites the facts of his history 
backwards. Rightly, for he thus begins 
with the latest and best known facts, 
and runs his narrative into the earlier 
and less known facts. And _ this 
having brought him to the beginning, 
he in the next verses runs down from 
the beginning to the present. - 

38. Anointed— Christ, Messiah, both 
signify the anointed. How God 
Christed, Messiahed Jesus, the Naza- 
rene. 

39. We—The apostles. Land— 
The countries of Judea, Galilee, and 
Perea, Jerusalem — The capital. 
The verse should have closed here, 
having given a summary of Christ’s 
life and its proofs; next follows his 
death and its results, beginning with 


facts of Jesus’ life and death, (38-44 ;) | the last clause of this verse. 


Aw J).842; 





hanged on a tree: 40 Him 
*God raised up the third day, and 
showed him openly;. 41 Not 
to all the people, but unto witness- 
es chosen before of God, even to 
us, ‘who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead. 
42 And *he commanded us to 
preach unto the people, and to tes- 
tify ‘that it is he which was or- 
dained of God to be the Judge "of 
quick and dead. 43 °To him 
give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name °whosoever )e- 
lieveth in him shall receive remis- 
sion of sins. 


g Chap. 2. 24, —h John 14, 17, 22; chap, 13. 31. 
— Luke ; John 22, 13,——x Matt. 28. 
19, 20; chap, 1. 8— J John 5. eh chap. 17, 31. 
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1 Peter 4. 5.—7 Isa. 53. 11; oar 31, 34; Dan. 
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41. Not to all the people—(See 
note introducing Matt. xxviii, vol. i, 
p. 345.) 

42. Quick—Living. Those who 
are living when Christ comes, and 
those who are then dead; the former 
to put on the resurrection nature by 
a change, without death; the latter to 
be raised from the dead. 

43. To him—The last verse touches 
the preaching of Christ in his judicial 
character; this in his redeeming office. 
All the prophets— Not each one 
individually, but the whole in sum. 
Whosoever — Whether Jews, like 
these men of Joppa, or Gentiles, like 
these of Cesarea. Remission of sins 
—The dismissal of sins in their con- 
demning power, forgiveness. 

44, While Peter yet spake— 
With a wonderful, immediate, and self- 
surrendering faith did these Geutiles 
embrace every word by Peter uttered, 
and every heart melted. At once, 
with a sudden, yet most acceptable 
abruptness, Peter’s words are inter- 
rupted by the rushing descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon all present. There 
is, as at Samaria and Ephesus, a pen- 
tecostal scene. (See note on viii, 17.) 

45. They of the circumcision— 
The Jews from Joppa with Peter. 

46. Speak with tongues— The 
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44 While Peter yet spake tiese 
words, Pthe Holy Ghost fell on 
all them which heard the word. 
45 1 And they of the circumcision 
which believed were astonished, as 
many as came with Peter, " because 
that on the Gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
46 For they heard them ‘spesk 
with tongues, and magnify God. 
Then answered Peter, AY Can 
tany. man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have 
reccived the Holy Ghost "as well 
as we? 48 * And he command- 
ed them to be baptized “in the 
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Roman was inspired beyond any power 
of lis own to pour forth his soul, per- 
hapsin exalted Hebrew, wliile he heard 
the Jew utter his joy in fluent and 
rapturous strains of Latin. Magnify 
God—tThe languages of both the Ro- 
man and the Jew were surely raised 
to their highest glory in praising Him 
who gave the marvellous utterance. 

47. Forbid water—Forbid the wa- 
ter to be applied in cleansing symbol 
upon the person; not forbid the person 
to be applied to the water. Have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost—As they 
have received the reality so they should 
receive the symbol. Such was Peter’s 
reasoning. He did not, like a Quaker, 
reason that because they had the re- 
ality they did not need the symbol. 

48. Commanded — He_ performed 
not, it seems, the baptism himself, but 
gave direction that others, namely, the 
Christians from Joppa, should perform 
it, as an inferior office seldcm per- 
formed by apostles. So Jesus baptized 
not, but his disciples, and Paul selicm 
himself performed the rite. (1 Cor, 
i, 17.) The relation of the baptismal] 
consecration, as to Christ, is stated with 
different prepositions in the Greek, 
Into the name of Father, Son, etc., Matt, 
Into my own name, 1 Cor, 


i, 15. Into Christ, vi, 3; Gal. iii, 27, 
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name of the Lord. Then prayed 
they him to tarry certain days. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ND the apostles and brethren 
that were in Judea heard that 
the Gentiles had also received the 





a Chap. 10. 45; Gal, 2. 12. 


Here im the name. To be baptized into 
Christ, or into his name, is to be con- 
secrated, as it were, into his mystical 
body; to be baptized in his name is to 
be consecrated by or in his authority. 
Tarry certain days—Fully to in- 
doctrinate them in the Gospel history 
and principles. The ancient tradition 
is that Mark’s Gospel was really in 
substance written from Peter’s oral 
narration of its facts. Had Mark been 
with Peter at this time he probably 
could have mainly written his com- 
plete Gospel from Peter’s utterance ; 
and very likely written records were 
made for the Church at this time. 
We have here, then, a Gentile Church 
commenced in Cesarea, with its Gospel 
tradition and documents derived from 
apostolic lips. (See note on Luke i, 1, 2. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3. Peter's Defence for Baptizing the 
Uncircumeised, 1-18. 

The question now comes, How will 
the Mother Church at Jerusalem re- 
ceive the announcement of Peter’s 
new position on the great question 
stated in our note on x, 1? That city 
has some interest in the matter, for 
the reception of the Gentiles is to be 
completed by her own destruction by 
blood, fire, and plough. (See note on 
Matt. xxiv, 2.) 

1. The apostles—While the Church 
was dispersed the apostles stood firm. 
(See notes on viii, 1-14; ix, 32.) They 
are probably all, certainly James and 
John, still resident at Jerusalem, and 
all interested in the present matter. 
Gentiles. .received—tThe favourable 
side of the news comes first; namely, 
that Gentiles were becoming Christian, 
not so prominently that they were 
baptized without being circumcised. 
The general feeling doubtless was 


‘|tended with him, 








word of Goxl. 2 And when Peter 
was come up to Jerusalem, *they 
that were of-the circumcision con- 
3 Saying, 
bThou wentest in to men uncircum- 
cised, cand didst°eat with them. 
4M But Peter rehearsed the matter 


6 Chap. 10. 28.—e Gal. 2. 12. 








that expressed in the last half of 
verse 18. 

2. Come up—From the maritime 
lowlands upon which Cesarea and 
Joppa stood. But in ancient times the 
term up was customarily used not only 
in regard to approaching any high lo- 
cality, but any great capital, or point 
of moral or political eminence. Xeno- 
phon’s history of the march to Baby- 
lon (from which his ten thousand 
made a famous retreat) is entitled the 
Anabasis, that is, the Gotng-up, al- 
though Babylon was in a vast plain 
really lower than Asia Minor, whence 
Xenophon started. This use of up 
arises partly from the fact that ancient 
great cities were usually for defence 
placed upon some strong height, 
and, partly from the idea of eleva- 
tion, associated with greatness and 
power. They that were of the cir- 
cumcision—Greek, of é« mepitoure, 
those from circumcision. All the Chris- 
tians then in Jerusalem were cir. 
cumised Jews, and so of the circum- 
cision; but Luke uses the phrase as 4 
designation of the partisuns of neces- 
sary circumcision. Contended with 
him—They held him not for a pope, 
but a heretic. What will beccme of 
Moses, the Law, and the Temple if he, 
the most eminent of the apostles, 
lowers himself to the level of Saul of 
Tarsus, and allows baptism to be, not 
the sequence, but the substitute of cir- 
cumeision | 

3. Didst eat—It was unpopular to 
make it a charge that he had won Gen- 
tiles to Christ, (for with that phase of 
the matter, as appears by verse 1, the 
Church was pleased,) and so, like cun. 
ning accusers, they select the unpopu- 
lar point, he had eaten with the unctre 
cumcised. ‘ 

4, Rehearsed—Peter at once sweeps 


A. D. 42, 


from the beginning, and expounded! the house where I was, sent from 


it *by order unto them, saying. 
& °I was in the city of Joppa pray- 
ing: and in a trance I saw a vision, 
A certain vessel descend, as it had 
been a great sheet, let down from 
heaven by four corners; ‘and it 
came even to me: 6 Upon the 
which when I had fastened mine 
_ eyes, I considered, and saw four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air. 7 And I heard 
a voice saying unto me, Arise, Pe- 
ter; slay ancl eat. S$ But I said, 
Not so, Lord: for nothing common 
or unclean hath at any time entered 
into my mouth. 9 But the voice 
answered me again from heaven, 
s What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common. 10 And 
this was done three times: and all 
were drawn up again into heaven. 
Ail And, behold, immediately there 
were three men already come unto 
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Cesarea unto me, 42 And "the 
Spirit bade me go with them, noth- 
ing doubting. Moreover ‘these six 
brethren accompanied me, and we 
entered into the man’s house: 
13 « And he showed us how he had 
seen an angel in his house, which 
stood and said unto him, Send men 
to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose 
surname is Peter ; 14 Who shall 
tell thee words, whereby thou and 
‘all thy house shall be saved. 
15 And as I began to speak, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them, ™as on us 
at the beginning. 16 Then re- 
membered I the word of the Lord, 
how that he said, "John indeed 
baptized with water; but *ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
1% rForasmuch then as God gave 
them the like gift as he did unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ¢what was I, that I could 
withstand God? 18 When 
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them clear by unfolding the wonderful 
facts, the angel, the trance, the com- 
mand of the Spirit and the pentecostal 
outpouring. Luke, aware of the mo- 
mentous nature of these transactions, 
again gives them in Peter’s words. 

12: These six brethren—Peter’s 
testifiers are present from Joppa; not, 
indeed, as if his own word were not 
sufficient in regard to the bare mate- 
rial facts, but by the fulness of their 
united spirit to withstand opposition, 
and corroborate the rich fulness of the 
pentecostal Spirit. by which the call of 
the Gentiles was made at Gentile 
Jesarea. 

14. Be saved—An additional plirase 
implied in x, 6. They were, indeed, 
now saved, with. a present salvation ; 
and yet, now that Christ is presented, 
acceptance is necessary to a final sal- 
vation. 

15. Onus—The apostles. At the be- 
ginning—Namely, at the day of Pente- 





cost, the commencement of the Spirit 
dispensation. Peter hereby recognises 
the diminished, but real, continuance 
of the pentecostal effusion. 

16. Then remembered I—With a 
fuller realization than ever before. 
Baptized...water...Holy Ghost— 
This text fully proves that baptism 
with the Spirit is not figurative, but 
literal. The Spirit is as true and a far 
more real substance and nature than 
water. The water is the shadow, the 
figure, the picture, of which the Spirit 
is the original. And the picture must 
conform to the original. The outpour- 
ing of the Spirit must be shadowed by 
the outpouring of water. Immersion 
is no figure of such an original. 

17. Tcould withstand God ?—By 
this question, in the first person, Peter 
involves the disputants in the predic- 
ament of withstanding God, and by 
that they are for the time being silenced. 
(See note on Rom. ix, 20.) 
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they heard these things, they held 
their peace, and glorified God, say- 
ing, "Then hath God also to the 


Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life. 
19 *Now they which were scat- 





r Rom. 10. 12, 13; 


15. 9, 16.—s Chap. 8. 1. 





18. Held their peace—Luke’s word 
_ is carefully significant, 7ovvacav, they 
became still, as silent but not satisfied. 
They evaded the offensive point in the 
matter, and for the fact that there was 
repentance conceded to the Gentiles 
‘somehow they glorified God. The exact 
hew is a matter postponed until the 
popular tide of the Church may turn. 
Granted repentance—Note on v, 31. 


A. The New Gentile Christian Centre 
formed— Antioch, 19-26. 


19. Now—Luke now resumes the 
previous thread of his nafrative, a 
thread which, beginning from the scat- 
tcrmg of the Church by Saul’s persecu- 
tion, (viii, 4,) more than three years 
before, stretches through the conversion 
of Saul, his return to Jerusalem and 
Tarsus, and through the admission of 
uncircumcised Gentiles by Peter, to 
the establishment of a new Gentile 
metropolis of Christianity coequal with 
Jerusalem, namely, at ANTIOCH. The 
holy and zealous refugees from the 
Sauline persecution are here said to 
have scattered the Gospel.in Phenice, 
(Phenicia,) Cyprus, and Antioch—a prov- 
ince, an island, and a city. 

For Phenicia, see our note on viii, 40. 








Cyprus is an island near the north- 
east angle of the Mediterranean Sea, 
next to Sicily in size, remarkable for its 
richness of soil and the dissoluteness 
of its inhabitants. In Christian history 
it is celebrated as the birthplace of Bar- 
nabas, and as one of the fields of Paul’s 
memorable labours. 

ANTIOCH was the great capital of 
the East, ranking third after Rome 
and Alexandria among the great cit- 
ies of the world. It was about three 
hundred miles north of Jerusalem, and 
thirty miles from its own seaport, 
Seleucia. It was a centre of trade 
with Europe by the Mediterranean on 
the west, and by caravans with the 
regions of the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes on the east. 

Antioch was built by Seleucus, sur- 
named the Conqueror, who upon the 
death of Alexander the Great took by 
inheritance or conquest the Asiatic 
share of his great territories, and 
founded the empire of Syria, which 
lasted for more than two centuries 
and a-half, nearly filling the interval 
of time between Alexander and Christ. 

Antioch, strange to say, in conse- 
quence of the visit and labours of these 
refugees from the Sauline persecu- 

















tion and their succes- 
sors, became first a 
centre and rallying 
3 point of Christianity, 
then one of the throo 
great Christian mo- 
tropolises of Christian 











history, Jerusalem, 














Antioch, and Rome 
The first represents 
the Syrian Church; 
the second the Greek; 
the third the Latin 















Church. And here 
be it noted, that when 
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the Church of Rome 
claims to be the most 
ancient, the most orig- 
inal Church, she bears 
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ANTAKIA, (ANTIOCH IN SYRIA.) 


A. D. 43. 


tered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen travelled 
as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, preaching the word to 





false_ witness for herself. She is 
younger than the Churches of Syria 
or Greece. 

In thirty years from this time 
Jerusalem was leveled to the earth. 
What became of the mother Church, 
ihe unequal successor of the dispersed 
Church of the Pentecost? Eusebius 
reckons from and including St. James, 
fifteen bishops before the city’s de- 
struction. They seem never to have 
accepted the Gentile title, invented at 
Antioch, of Christians, but were al- 
ways Nazarenes, and they probably 
observed the temple service as long 
as the temple stood. When the de- 
struction of the city approached, 
warned by the predictions of Christ, 
a large number of them fled to Pella 
and the Jordanic regions. When 
Peter and the other apostles left Jeru- 
salem the Church felt the pressure of 
the hierarchy, and were kept under 
its weight. The Jerusalem city pride 
and patriotism were heavy upon them. 
Their attachment to-the ritual nar- 
rowed their piety. To them, and Jews 
like them, the Book of Hebrews ad- 
dressed its warning against apostasy. 
A section of them, descended, perhaps, 
from these opponents of Peter, de- 
clined so far as to deny the miraculous 
birth and divinity of Christ, maintained 
the merit of voluntary poverty, and 
were called by the name of HBioniTEs 
or paupers. Upon them the gener- 
osities of the Gentile Christians had 
no effect to liberalize and bring them 
into sympathy with the Catholic 
Church. The persevering section of 
the Nazarenes, though narrow, were 
admitted by the Church to be ortho- 
dox. The destruction of Jerusalem 
was necessary in order to emancipate 
the Church in the full liberty of Christ. 

In contrast with this ultra Judaism 
of the Ebionites there was an ultra 
Gentilism introduced into the Church 
(which acquired the name of Gnosti- 
cism) by the converts from paganism. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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none but unto the Jews only. 
20 And some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake 





Though existing at the beginning, as 
we have noted in our comment on Si- 
mon Magus, it did not attain its perfect 
organic form, at least its most accom- 
plished leaders, until near the close of 
the first century. These heretics 
took the proud name of Gnostics, 
(derived from Tvow, Gnod, the Greek 
form of the verb to know,) signifying 
knowers,  ‘%ntellectualists, rationalists, 
and from the height of their lofty 
speculations looked with contempt at 
the believers in a simpler Christianity. 
Gnosticism culminated in the most 
brilliant of ancient heretics, Marcion. 
He was son of the Bishop of Sinope, 
on the Huxine Sea, and, coming tc 
Rome in the second century, became 
a great leader. Adopting the funda- 
inental oriental maxim of the dnnate 
evil of matter, (see note on viii, 9,) he not 
only with Paul rejected circumcision, 
but he severed the whole Old Testa-. 
ment from the New, condemning even 
the Jehovah of the old dispensatior 
as an inferior and malignant former of 
and dealer with matter’; and he main- 
tained the true God to be the absolutely 
pure, unutterable, inconceivable, spirit- 
ual Kssence. Christ he held to have 
been bodily only in appearance. Mar- 
cion not only rejected the Old Testament, 
but mutilated the New, accepting only 
Luke’s Gospel in a modified form and 
some of Paul’s Epistles. Against him 
Tertullian exerted his great eloquence, 
exposing his forgeries and heresies by 
appealing to the authentic copies of 
the New Testament books then in 
possession of all the great Churches, 
(see our Introduction, p. 6,) and to the 
uniform faith of the true Catholic 
Church, historically demonstrable to 
be derived from the teaching of Christ’s 
apostles. (See note on xv, 6.) 

20. Cyrene—If Lucius of Cyrene in 
xiii, 1 (where see our note) be identi- 
eal with our Luke, then it is clear that 
he was one of these exiles from Jerusu- 
lem. The men of Cyprus and Phev) 
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unto 'the Grecians, preaching the | with purpose of heart they would 


Lord Jesus. 


241 And "the hand | cleave unto the Lord. 


24 For 


of the Lora was with them: and a} he was a good man, and ‘full of 


’ great number believed, and ¥ turned 
unto the Lord. 22 Then tidings 
-of these things came unto the ears 
of the church which was in Jerusa- 
lem: and they sent forth ~ Barna- 
bas, that he should go as far as 
Antioch, 238 Who, when he came, 
and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad, and *exhorted them all, that 


the Holy Ghost and of faith: 7and 
much. people was added unto 
the Lord. 25 Then departed 
Barnabas to #Tarsus, for to scek 
Saul: 26 And when he had 
found him, he brought him unto 
Antioch. And it came to pass, that 
a whole year they assembled them- 
selyes ? with the church, and taught 





t Ch. 6.13 9. 29. w Luke 1. 663; ch. 2.47. 
o Ch. 9,-85.—v2 Ch, 9, 27.—w Ch, 13, 43; 14. 22. 





y Chap. 6. 5.—z Verse 21; chap. 5. 14.-— 
a Chap. 9. 30.—1 Or, in the church. 





cia were moving toward home; the 
men of Cyrene were tending to the 
great Syrian metropolis. The Gre- 
cians—It is now settled that the true 
reading here is not Grecians, that is, 
Tlellenists,, but Greeks, that is, pure 
Gentiles. This preaching the Gospel 
to the uncircumcised in Antioch prob- 
ably was after the conversion of Corune- 
liusat Cesarea. In contrast with those 
of verse 19, who preached to Jews only, 
these of verse 20 preached to Gentiles 
also. Of these preachers to Gentiles, 
Luke, who so modestly relates this, 
was likely to be the leader. This was, 
in fact, the great transition step from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, from Judaism 
to Gentilism. 

22. Barnabas, ..Antioch—Barna- 
bas was evidently sent as a committee 
of inspection to see whether this new 
Gentile movement was genuine, and 
whether it confirmed the doctrine of 
Christiantty without circumcision. His 
comiug, and favourable decision and 
cooperation, doubtless settled the per- 
manence of the Antioch Church under 
tLe maternal recognition of Jerusalem. 

23. Came...seen...glad — Like 
Julius Cesar, He came, he saw, he tri- 
umphed; but triumphed in the con- 
quests not of war, but of grace. 

24, For—Commentators are at a 
loss for the reference of this for; that 
is, For what in the preceding context 
does this verse assign a reason? 
Kuinoel thinks it gives the reason for 
selecting Barnabas: but that fact is 
too far back. Others refer it to ez- 
horted, (verse 23,) as if bis zeal in his 





ministry was because he was a good 
man. Dr. Alexander refers it to his 
being spiritually so glad. All thisseems 
to overlook the real facts. Gentile Luke 
is accounting for Barnabas’ deep and 
ready sympathy with this Gentile move- 
ment, by Barnabas’ own Christian lib- 
erality and goodness. 

25. Barnabas. ..Tarsus...Saul— 
Barnabas also may have been Saul’s 
friend in youth; he was his certifier to 
the apostles. And now that Paul has 
retired to his native Tarsus, Barnabas 
feels that Saul, the man of mighty 
spirit, Christ’s chosen apostle to the 
Gentiles, is the very man for this 
mighty, wicked Gentile Antioch. Saul, 
heretofore in the shade, is now, though 
for a while subordinate to Barnabas, 
forevermore drawn forth, like a Da- 
mascus blade from its seabbard. 

26. Whole year...assembled... 
much people—For one year these 
two apostolic men perform heroic 
work in this great metropolis with a 
success that tells upon its future 
history. We doubt not they assembled 
weekly, upon the Lord’s day; for the 
earliest ecclesiastical history finds 
Sunday the sacred day at Antioch, 
and it is utterly improbable that any 
alteration took place of the day then 
first by the apostles established. 

John Malela, an historian of Antioch, 
(says Mr. Lewin,) in the sixth century, 
tells, on the authority of Domninus, an 
antiquary of a much earlier age, the 
spot where Paul and Barnabas held 
their public meetings. It was in Sin- 
gon Street, near the Pantheon. So 
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much people. And the disciples 
were called Christians first in An- 
tioch. 

227 And in these days came 
b prophets from Jerusalem unto An- 
tioch. 2s And there stood up 
one of them named *Agabus, and 


b Chap. 2.173 18. 1; 15. 32; 21. 93 1 Cor. 12. 28; 
Eph. 4, 11, 
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signified by the Spirit that there 
should be great dearth throughout 
all the world: which came to pass 
in the days of Claudius Cesar. 
29 Then the disciples, every man 
according to his ability, deter- 
mined to send ‘relief unto the 


e¢ Chap. 21. 10.—d Rom. 15, 26; 1 Cor, 16. 1; 
2 Cor. 9 1. 





public a matter may perhaps have 
been transmitted by the Christian 
Church. 

Christians first in Antioch— 
Antioch was celebrated for its Greck 
wit and levity, and these it often dis- 
played in inventing nicknames. The 
term Christ is not a name, but a 
title. the Christ; that is, the Anointed 
or Messiuh. But a Greek, like an 
English speaker, naturally taking it 
for a proper name, and hearing that 
this sect styled themselves followers 
of Christ, would very easily add the 
usual adjective termination, and call 
them Christians. On the other hand, 
a hostile Jew would feel that to call 
them after the glorious. name of their 
nationally expected Messiah would be 
a blasphemy. He would prefer to 
eall them Gulileans, Nazarenes, or per- 
haps Lbionites, paupers. For them- 
selves the Christians lad preferred the 
title brethren, believers, disciples, saints, 
ete. The word Christian is but twice 
found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, and in neither is it uttered as an 
avcepted name. The termination in 
ian belongs, indeed, rather to_ the 
Latin than to the Greek language; 
but it had at this time become natu- 
ralized to the Greek, and it is little 
likely that the grave Romans, who 
were comparatively few, and con- 
nected generally with the government, 
would have invented this epithet. 
For this Greek appellation, which is 
row naturalized in all civilized lan- 
guages, we must doubtless thank the 
genius of the lively Greek pagans of 
Antioch. Yet Luke, though he never 
uses the epithet himself, evidently 
recognises that the name has now 
acquired a prevalent currency, so that 
its first iuvertiou is a fact worth men- 








tioning. Chlrysostoin, when preacher 
at Antioch, with a stroke of Greek wit, 
once told the Antiochians that, though 
they had invented the Christian name, 
they left to othurs the practice of the 
Christian virtues. 


5. Antioch sends a Relief Deputation 
to Jerusalem, 27-30. - 

27. Prophets — A term which 
designates any utterer of inspired 
ideas, whether moral, spiritual, or 
predictive. In the present case there 
was prediction. From Jerusalem— 
The primal mother was still eminent 
in piety, doctrine, and spiritual gifts. 

28. Stood up— Doubtless in the 
public congregation. Agabus—The 
name is probably derived from the 
Hebrew verb 33, Agad, lie loved; cog- 


nate with the Agapé, love. Agabus 
again appears a true prophet, but a 
prophet of evil, in xxi, 11. 

All the world—Literally, the whoie 
inhabited land. The extent of this land 
depends upon the subject of the dis- 
course. In this case Agabus was 
doubtless speaking of a particular 
land, namely, Palestine. This ap- 
pears plainly from the fact that the 
Antiochians forthwith determined to 
send relief to Judea, as if there, and 
not in Syria, was to be the dearth. 

The Codex Beza has here a remark. 
able addition: ‘‘And when we were 
all gathered about him he said,” ele. 
This would be, if authentic, an addi- 
tion to “the we passages,” and prove 
Luke to have been at Antioch at this 
time. (See note on xvi, 10.) It only 
indicates, as it is, an ancient belief that 
he then was there. 

29. According to his ability—- 
The readiness of their determination 
shows their uvhesitating confidence i 
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brethren which dwelt in Judea: 
80 © Which also they did, and sert 


e Chap. 


the certainty of the prediction of their 
Christian prophet. 

At Jerusalem there were men of 
wealth and rank who became Chris- 
tians; but, first, such in the first fer- 
vour of their love impoverished them- 
sclves in devoting their whole wealth 
tu charity; next, they were broken up 
and dispersed by persecution; and 
last, they were afflicted with a famine, 
by which Josephus tells us that many 
Jews died of starvation. The Chris- 
tians of neighbouring countries, there- 
fore, in imitation of the tribute sent 
by the Jews of all countries to the 
temple service, sent their contributions 
to the relief of the Christian poor of 
Jerusalem and Judea. 

30. To the elders—The first men- 
’ tion of elders in this history, as of 
Church in vii, 1, aud of something not 
quite called deacons in vi, 1-8. The 
very incidental way in which they are 
introduced indicates, 1. That Luke did 
not consider the history of Church 
organization intrinsically important, 
and, 2. That the form of Church polity 
arose spontaneously, created and 
shaped by immediate convenience and 
expediency. The apostolic Church 
adopted not the temple for its model, 
‘and so has no priesthood. <A Chris- 
tian community or assemblage re- 
sembled a synagogue assembly, and so 
adopted similar forms. But the syna- 
gogue was not modeled to any divine 
pattern. It had risen humanly under 
Providence. And so at its own con- 
venience, and by its own reason and 
will, under Providence, the Christian 
Church adopted the arrangements 
customarily before its eyes. There is 
nothing in the New Testament to show 
that any Church of any age possesses 
not the same liberty of adopting such 
form as shall enable it to produce the 
inost efficient ministry, the most edify- 
ing sacraments, and the most wide- 
spread holiness of life. 

Apostolic sanction was given to any 
form of Church government that 
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it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. 


12, 25. 


worked well. It seems probable that 
before the apostle John died the 
episcopal form was generally preva- 
lent, and probably with his sanction. 

But it is not clear either that the epis- 

copal form was ever divinely enjoined, 

or prescribed as indispensable to a 
legitimate Church; or that an abso- 
lutely unbroken suecessorship was 

required for all ages, except so far as 

such regular succession was, in the 

given case, most conducive to the 

Churcl’s well-being. The absolute- 

ness of the succession is governed by 

the best Christian expediency, and not 

the best expediency by the absolute- 

ness of the succession. Higher rea- 

sons than the succession itself may 

often require that the succession be 

not maintained: and then it may be 

wrong to maintain it. Hands...Saul 

—This token of love from the uncir- 

cumcised by the hands of the apostle 

to the circumcised must have touched 

the hearts of the circumcision of all 

parties in the Jerusalem Church. It 

may have been‘a help in need in more 

than one sense. For if it came after 

that Church had lost Peter, the apos . 
tle, some influence may have been 

needed to check the growth of ultra- 
Judaism. : 

That the donations of money were 
delivered to the elders indicates that the 
apostles were no more in Jernsalem. 
Their twelve years’ limitation to Jeru- 
salem (see note on viii, 1) had expired, 
and this Herodian persecution had 
probably dismissed the last apostle 
from its precincts. For, doubtless, 
as the return of the two is men- 
tioned, (xii, 25,) they arrived at Jeru- 
salem during the events of chapter xii. 

It is a question much discussed, Is 
this Paul's visit mentioned in Gal. 
ii, 1, as having occurred fourteen 
years after his conversion? For, it is 
said, Paul’s argument requires that 
there should be no visit between the 
two. And as fourteen years could not 
now have passed since Paul's conver 
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OW about that time Herod the 
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sion, a contradiction is found between 
Paul and Luke. But with Paulin Ga- 
latians, the question is not how many 
times he had been in Jerusalem, but how 
much inicrcourse he had with the apostles. 
Had his opponent objected that he had 
visited the city within less than four- 
teen years, his reply would conclusive- 
ly have been that the apostles at that 
time were notoriously absent from the 
city, their twelve years’ sojourn hav- 
ing been closed by the Herodian per- 
secution. We may, therefore, safely 
identify the visit mentioned in Gala- 
tians with that in Acts xv. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IV. PERSECUTION OF JERUSALEM 
CHURCH BY HEROD; ITS AVENG- 
ING, xii, 1-25. 

1. James Slain; Peter Imprisoned 

und Released, 1-19. 


1. Now—Luke now narrates a per- 
secution less sweeping than the Saul- 
ine “havoc,” but severe enough, in 
addition to the departure of the apos- 
tles, to give the Jerusalem Church 
another check, while the Gentile Church 
is rising into power. About that time 
—Contemporaneously with the An- 
tiochian . benefaction. Herod the 
king—This Herod Agrippa I. was 
the accomplished and fascinating, but 
wicked, grandson of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne; his father being the 
unfortunate Aristobulus, and his sis- 
ter, Herodias, the adulterous wife of 
his uncle, Herod Antipas. (See notes 
on Matt. ii, 1, and xvi, 1-11.) He was 
born at once .a prince and a pauper, 
with a splendid rank, but no other sup- 
port than the purses of princely friends. 
Ife was the brilliant accident of a va- 
riety of romantic fortunes. In the 
palace of the Emperor Tiberius, having 
been the special mate of the emperor’s 
son, he was driven from court at the 
son’s death, because Tiberius could not 
bear the sigl:t of one reminding him 
of the deceased. He wandered into 
Iduinea, and would have committed 
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king ‘stretched forth fis hands 
to vex certain of the church, 





began, 


suicide but for the kindness of his sis- 
ter, Herodias, who induced her hus- 
band, Herod Antipas, to give him an 
office in the town of Tiberius. Being 
insulted for his dependence by Anti: 
pas, he departed, after various vicissi- 
tudes, for Italy, when Tiberius, made 
aware of his heavy indebtedness to 
the treasury, forbade him his presence. 
But having borrowed the whole amount 
from Antonia, the mother of Claudius, 
(who was afterward emperor,) Herod 
Agrippa paid the debt, and became in- 
timate with young Caligula, who was 
prospective heir to the sceptre. But 
Tiberius, being informed that Herod 
Agrippa had expressed to Caligula a 
wish for the emperor’s speedy death 
in order that he, Caligula, might suc- 
ceed, ordered Herod to be chained, 
clothed as he was in purple, and sent 
him to prison preparatory for execu- 
tion. Suddenly news was received of 
Tiberius’ death, and the jailer forth- 
with releasing Herod Agrippa, invited 
him to his table ; when, suddenly again, 
the news being contradicted, he sent 
the unlucky prince back again in chains 
to prison. Again the news was con- 
firmed, and Caligula, at the earliest 
practical period, took him from prison, 
and made him king of the tetrarchy 
of Herod Philip. When he came into 
his new dominions a king, Herodias, 
whose lusband, Antipas, was but a 
tetrarch, fired with jealousy, forthwith 
started with her husband to the Roman 
court to obtain a like royal title. But 
the object of their embassy being 
known to Herod Agrippa, when the 
unhappy pair arrived into the presence 
of the Hmperor Caligula, the emperor 
received a letter from Herod Agrippa 
charging Antipas with having seventy 
thousand stand of arms accumulated 
for rebellious purposes, and they re- 
ceived sentence of banishment into 
Lyons, in France, and their tetrarchy 
was conferred upon Herod Agrippa. 
Upon Caligula’s death, Claudius, whose 
friend Herod Agrippa had taken care 
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2 And he killed James *the broth- 
er of John with the sword. 

8 And because he saw it pleased 
the Jews, he proceeded further to 
take Peter also. Then were "the 
days of unleavened bread. 4 And 
ewhen he had apprehended him, 
he put Aim in prison, and delivered 





him to four quaternions of soldiers 
to keep him ; intending after ? Eas- 
ter to bring him forth to the peo- 
ple. & Peter therefore was kept 
in prison; but *prayer was made 
without ceasing of the church unto 
God for him, 6 And when Herod 
would have brought him forth, the 





a Matt. 4. 21; 20. 23.—D Exod, 12. 14, 155 
3, 15. —ce John 21. 18.—2 Gr. the pussover’. 


3 Or, instant and earnest prayer waé 
made; 2 Cor. 1.11; Eph. 6 1°; 1 Thess. 5. 17 





to be, conferred upon him the kingdom 
of Judea; so that this man of strange 
fortunes became, as here we now find 
him, sovereign of all the dominions of 
Herod the Great! 

Certain of the Church—Rather, 
certain selected from the Church; being, 
doubtless, its leaders, sinee if the shep- 
herds are slain the sheep are scattered. 
The king—Paley remarks upon the 
striking proof of Luke’s historical ac- 
curacy here exhibited. Save the three 
years of Herod Agrippa’s reign, there 
had been no king of Judea for thirty 
years; there never was one after him; 
yet Luke perfectly incidentally places a 
king with the right name in the right 
place. 

Hug, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament, has’some striking remarks 
upon the impossibility that a forger, or 
even a truthful writer of a later age, 
should not commit geographical or his- 
torical mistakes. Of truthful writers 
Curtius, Virgil, and even Livy, are 
found applying the geography of a 
later to an earlier period. Of forgers, 
the author of the Life of Apollonius, 
(a book written as rival to the Gos- 
pels,) though claiming to copy his facts 
from ancient authority, largely de- 
scribes Babylon as a stupendous city 
when it was a desert, and confounds 
the Spartans with the Lacedemoni- 
ans, making them a free republic when 
they were the subjects of the Romans. 
Difficulties of avoiding mistakes are 
immeusely increased when _ great 
changes are sweeping in succession 
for a long time over a country. But 
seldom in history have revolutions so 
vast, So constant, so swept a country as 
these did over Judea during the cen- 
tury of Clirist. Clanges of geograph- 








ical names, of forms of government, 
of boundary lines of countries, were 
constantly succeeding each other. 
“Under Hadrian,” says Hug, “ fifty 
important places and nine hundred 
and eighty-five villages and hamlets 
were razed to the ground.” The very 
language of the New Testament writ- 
ers, a dialect of blended Grecism and 
Hebraism, was swept away with the 
overthrow of the Jewish state, and by 
the next. century no one wrote or 
spoke it. 

2. James, the brother of John— 
Son of Zebedee, “son of thunder,” first 
of apostolic martyrs, brother of an 
evangelist, one of the elect three of the 
elect twelve. His prominence, even 
though Peter was near, made him the 
first victim of the persecutor’s experi- 
ment. Sword—The instrument of 
his beheading, ordered summarily and 
without trial. Thus under a Roman 
procurator the Jews were restrained 
from taking Christian life; but the mo- 
ment a native king ruled blood began 
to flow. (See note on Matt. x, 3.) 

3. Pleased the Jews—Favour with 
the emperor of Rome, and popularity 
with the Jewisk people, were the spe- 
cial objects for which the Herods were 
ready to sacrifice religion or right, 
the law, Moses, or Christianity. Un- 
leavened bread—The Passover. No 
criminal was executed during that 
week. (See next verse.) 

4, Quaternions— 1 body of four 
soldiers. Four such bodies succeeded 
each other during the four watzhes of 
the night. Two soldiers would be sta- 
tioned in the prison and two at the 
gates. Haster—The Passover. Bring 
him forth—For trial. 

6. Two chains—A light chain 
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same night Peter was sleeping be- 
tween two soldiers, bound with two 
chains: and the keepers before the 
door kept the prison. 7 And, 


behold, ‘the angel of the Lord came 


upon him, and a light shined in the 
prison: and he smote Peter on the 
side, and raised him up, saying, 
Arise up quickly. And his chains 
fell off from Ais hands, 8 And 
the angel said unto him, Gird thy- 
self, and bind on thy sandals: and 
so ha did. And he saith unto him, 
Cast thy garment about thee, and 
follow me. 9 And he went out, 
and followed him; and ¢wist not 
that it was true which was done by 
the angel; but thought ‘he saw a 
vision. 40 When they were past 
the first and the second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that lead- 
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eth unto the city; * which opened 
to them of his own accord: and they 
went out, and passed on through 
one street; and forthwith the angel 
departed from him. Ah And 
when Peter was come to himself, he 
said, Now I know of a surety, that 
bthe Lord hath sent his angel, and 
"hath delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and from all the expecta- 
tion of the people of the Jews. 
12 And when he had considered 
the thing, * he came to the house of 
Mary the mother of ! John, whose 
surname was Mark; where many 
were gathered together ™praying. 
13 And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came ‘to 
hearken, named Rhoda. 4&4 And 
when she knew Peter’s voice, she 
opened not the gate for gladness, 








d tel 5. 19.—e Psa. ye. 1.—/Chap, 10. 
pel Ruel pas Chap. 16, 26.—A Psa. 34. 7; 
Dan. 3. 28; 6. 22; Heb, 1. 14.—i Job 5. 19; Psa: 


alae: 3d. 2; 41.2; 97. 10; 2 Cor. 1. 10; 2 Pet. 
Chap. 4, 93.7 6} rap. 15.37.—m Verse 
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each, attached by the one end to the 
prisoner, by the other to a. soldier. 
“The saine chain,” says Seneca, 
“ couples the prisoner and the guard.” 

7. Alight shined—The angel brings 
to the prisoner no lantern, lamp, or 
candle; yet he brings a light, the beam- 
ing of his own person. Peter sees by 
it his prison, his chains, his cloak, his 
sandals, and his emancipator. 

8. Bind...sandals—The minute- 
ness of the details are ample answer 
to the irrational drivel of the so-called 
rutionalists, who endeavour to explain 
this transaction by natural means. We 
may add, that before this chapter closes 
we shall find that even a secular histo- 
rian, Josephus, discloses a supernatural- 
ism in clos3 sequence to this narrative. 

10. First and the second ward— 
Theterms ward and guard are but differ- 
ent forms of the same word. The first 
guard was the two keepers of the four 
to whom Peter was chained; the second 
was the two of the quaternion at the 
door of his particular room or cell; 
having passed both he would come to 
the great outside iron gate of the whole 
prison building, which let them into 





the street. Of.his (its) own accord— 
Striking emblem how God may cause 
obstacles to move themselves out of 
the way of those who tread the path of 
his assignment. Passed on through 
one street—One street’s length, by 
which Peter was brought to a locality 
which he could recognise. 

11. Come to himself—From the 
bewilderment of his sudden waking 
and strange surroundings. It aided 
his coming to himself to be in a famil- 
lar spot with no company but him- 
self. Te said, Now I—Having no 
company but himself Peter talks to 
himself. From all the expectation 
—What that expectation was the 
fate of James had assured him. 

12. Mary the mother...Mark— 
She was sister of Barnabas. (See life 
of Mark prefacing our Gospel of Mark.) 

13, The gate—The street gate enter- 
ing into the area in front of the house. 
(See note in vol. i, p. 326.) Rhoda— 
Signifying rose bush. The mention of 
this name, with the maiden’s behaviour, 
marks the thorough minuteness of the 
narrative. Luke may have derived n 
from John Mark himself. 
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but ran in, and told how Peter stood 
before the gate. 45 And they 
said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she constantly affirmed that it was 
even so. Then said they, "It is his 
angel. 16 But Peter contin- 
ued knocking: and when they had 
opened the door, and saw him, they 
were «astonished. EY But he, 
°beckoning unto them with the 
hand to hold their peace, declared 
unto them how the Lord had brought 
him out of the prison. And he said, 
Go show these things unto James, 
and to the brethren, And he de- 


parted, and went irto another place. 
48 Now as soon as it was day, 
Pthere was no small stir among the 
soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
19 And when Herod had sought 
for him, and found him not, he ex- 
amined the keepers, and command- 
ed that they should be put to death. 
And he went down from Judea to 
Cesarea, and there abode. 

20 And Herod ‘was highly dis 
pleased with them of Tyre and Si- 
don: but they came with one accord 
to him, and, having made Blastus 
°the king’s chamberlain their friend, 





n Gen, 48. 16; Matt. 18. 10.—o Chap. 13. 16; 
19, 335 21. 40.—p Chap. 5. 22, 25; 16. 27; 19. 23. 


5 Or, bare a hostile mind, intending war. 
—6 Gr. thut was over the king's bed-chamber. 





15. His angel—To translate this 
his Messenger, aS some do, makes no in- 
telligible sense. The damsel’s reason 
for knowing it to be Peter must have 
been her recognition of his voice; and 
how would it explain that fact to say 
that it was a messenger from Peter? 
But the Jews did popularly entertain the 
belief that a man had a guardian angel 
who sometimes assumed his form and 
voice. This belief, entertained by the 
present company, can be no valid proof 
of the doctrine for us. They were not 
inspired persons, as their mistaken talk 
to Rhoda shows, and they only ex- 
pressed a personal belief. 

17. With the hand—Because their 
clamour was so great that he could not 
make them hear his voice to hush 
them. Unto James—The apostle 
James is slain, Peter is banished, the 
entire apostolic body has probably dis- 
appeared, and the supervision of the 
Christian cause seems to devolve upon 
tne Lord's brother. (See note on Matt. 
x,3.) Into another place—Commen- 
tators have been as much exercised to 
tell where Peter went on this’ occa- 
sion as Herod Agrippa doubtless was, 
and with quite as little suecess. The 
Romanists say that he went to Rome 
and there founded the popedom; had 
the which been true, Luke would have 
kpowu it and told it. Luke simply 
means that Peter sought some other 
locality than Jerusalem for safety. 

19, To Cesarea—Very possibly af- 








ter having put his soldiers to death he 
may have suspected some supernatural 
fact about it, and have withdrawn in 
perplexity if not guilty terror. At 
any rate he retires defeated in regard 
to the purposes with which the pres- 
ent chapter opens. Josephus says that 
he went to Cesarea at this time to 
attend a great celebration of public 
games in honour of the Hmperor 
Claudius. Cesarea-—See notes on 
viii, 40. 


2. Herod's Judicial Death, 20-23. 


20. Displeased—fighting in mind, 
is the literal force of the Greek; quar- 
relling, carrying on, perhaps, a war of 
commercial hostilities. Tyre and 
Sidon—-Two great commercial towns 
on the Mediterranean ‘coast, to whom 
Herod’s new city, Cesarea, was very 
probably a troublesome rival, and 
Herod would, of course, espouse the 
quarrel of his Cesareans. . One ac- 
cord—The embassies of both cities 
visiting Herod together. Chamber- 
lain—Superintendent of his bedcham- 
ber, and so very intimate, and thereby 
influential, with Herod. And as the 
funds were often retained in these 
inner apartments the chamberlain was 
often the treasurer. Desired peace 
—The cessation oF all quarrel, and the 
removal of all restrictions upon trade. 
Nourished—They were large cities 
with small inland territories; for Pheni- 
cia was but a narrow strip of sea coast. 
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desired peace; because ‘their coun- 
iry was nourished by the king’s 
country. 2H And upon a set 
day Herod, arrayed in royal appar- 


ej, sat upon his throne, and made 


an oration unto them. 22 And 
the people gave a shout, "saying, 
It is the voice of a god, and not of 
a man. 23 And immediately the 
angel of the Lord *smote him, be- 





yi Kin. 5. 9,11; Ezek. 27. 17.——r Psa. 12.2; Dan. 


6. 7; Jade 16.—s1 Sam, 25.38; 2 Sam. 24. 17. 





They were, therefore, largely depend- 
ent on Herod’s territories of Palestine 
both for country supplies and for all 
their trade with the Hast. 

21-23. Of the event related in this 
passage Josephus also gives a narra- 
tive, adding some statements and omit- 
ting some points, so that the two nar- 
rations complement each other without 
contradiction, thus demonstrating the 
reality of the extraordinary event. 

21. Upon a set day—A day ap- 
pointed for a public interview with the 
ambassadors in presence of the citizens 
of Cesarea. Josephus is unaware of 
the facts furnished by Luke, verse 20. 
He informs us that the stated day was 
the second day of the games in honour 
of the emperor, which would, of course, 
be a suitable day for the ambassadors 
to attend, as Luke says, and for Herod 
to make his personal display. Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel—A long 
robe reaching to the feet. Josephus 
adds here that the robe was. wholly 
overlaid with silver, and that, the as- 
sembly being at sunrise, the rays shin- 
ing on the silver robe wrapt Herod’s 
person in a wonderful splendour. He 
omits the mention of the harangue, as 
he had omitted all account of the am- 
bassadors of Tyre and Sidon Sat 
upon his throne—Rather, sat upon a 
(bema) platform or rostrum, his throne 
being placed upon it. Thence he could 
oither see the games or harangue the 
people. Oration unto them—The 
word oration is in Greek a compound; 
Iterally, a people-haranqgue. The ad- 
dress was, tlierefore, made in presence 
of the ambassadors, and on the affairs 
of the State, but probably directed to 
the people. It may have been a con- 
gratulatory one on the restoration of 
amity aud the great consequent pros- 
perity of the various sections and cities, 
and so was likely to be in the highest 
degree popular. 








22. The people—Josephus, know:ng 
nothing about the ambassadors or the 
harangue, has no other cause te fur- 
nish for the applause than the spler- 
dour of Herod’s appearance, which 
Luke implies, and supplies more, name- 
ly, the king’s oratory. As to the ap- 
plause, Josophus furnishes some de- 
tails. He says the applause began 
with Herod’s flatterers, who, acclaim- 
ing to him as a god, said, ‘‘ Be propi- 
tious to us, and, although thus far we 
have revered thee as a man, in the 
future we will esteem thee greater than 
mortal.” Of course the attendant 
crowd of people joined in, and gave a 
shout, and pronounced his oratory the 
votce of a god. 

23. The angel—Josephus gives the 
pagan form of the story. He says 
that at that moment Herod, looking 
up, beheld an owl, a bird of evil omen, 
perched upon a cord! ‘ Herod,” says 
Josephus, “thought the owl to be the 
(dyyeAdc, angel) messenger of evil things 
as he had once been of good.” For 
some years hefore, when Herod was 
imprisoned by Tiberius preparatory to 
execution, an owl appeared to him, 
and a German soothsayer explained it 
asa sign of his release and future great- 
ness, but warned him that when he 
should see the owl again he would 
expire in five days after. The appear- 
ance of an owl in so public a place in 
a great city, on a splendid morning, is 
very improbable as a natural event. 
Gave not God the glory-—Heathen 
princes often received divine titles. 
But for Herod, a Jew, whose instruc: 
tion in the oracles of God taught him 
the great crime of such blasphemy, the 
indulgence of these Geutiles in such 
flattery was a heinous sin. It was the 
culmination of that same blasphemous 
vainglory which prompted him to the 
murder of the apostles to win the ap- 
plause of the Jews, and so was rcally 
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cause the gave not God the glory: 
and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 

24 But "the word of God grew 
ard multiplied. 25 And Bar- 
nabas and Saul returned from Je- 
rusalem, when they had fulfilled 
their “ministry, and ‘took with 


them “John, whose surname was 
Mark. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

OW there were ?in the church 

that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as *Barna- 
bas, and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and ¢ Lucius of Cyrene, and - 





“¢P sa, 115, 1.—vw Isa. 55. 11; ch. 6.7; 19. 20; Col. 
L. 6.—v Ch. 18. 5,135 15. 37.—7 Or, charge, ch. 





11. 29, 30.—20 Verse 12.—a Ch. 11. 27; 14. 2: 
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identical with his spirit of persecution. 
Eaten of worms—A bowel com- 
plaint seized lim; putrefaction, pro- 
ducing worms, and death in five days, 
ensued, 

25. Returned—See notes on xi, 
27-30. Took...John...Mark—See 
note on verse 12; xiii, 4,13; xv, 37. 

The death of Herod Agrippa is one 
of those events by which we gauge the 
chronology of the Acts. Josephus 
tells us that he received the entire do- 
minions of his grandfather, the first 
Herod, on the accession of Claudius, 
namely, A. D. 41, and that he had com- 
pleted his third year from this event 
at the time of his death. He died, 
therefore, A. D. 44. From this we 
know the time of James’ martyrdom, 
of Peter’s arrest and departure from 
Jerusalem, and of Paul’s beneficent 
visit thither. 


a 


PART THIRD. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
GENTILES. 


From Chapter xiii, 1, to End of Acts. 


Through the remainder of his work 
Luke’s subject is the evangelization of 
the Gentiles, and his hero is Paul. His 
field is western Asia and Europe; his 
terminal point is Rome, and the work 
is the laying the foundation of modern 
Christendom. At every point, even at 
Rome, Luke is careful to note the Gos- 
pel offer to the Jews, and how the 
main share reject, and a remnant only 
is saved. And thus it appears that 
Luke’s steadily maintained object is to 
describe the transfer of the kingdom 
of God from one people to all peoples. 








I. PAUL’S FIRST MISSION 
From Antioch, through Cyprus, 
into Asia, as far as Lystra and 
Derbe, thence back to Antioch, 
xiii, l—xiv, 28. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Spirit-commissioned Mission of Bar- 
nabas and Paul from Antioch, 1-3. 

1, There were. . .at Antioch—How 
they came there, the whole five, 
from Jerusalem, is pleasantly nar- 
rated in xi, 19-30. The twelfth chap- 
ter is mainly an episode. The present 
chapter recommences—or would had 
it begun as it should at xii, 24the 
main narrative. Prophets—Inspired 
utterers, whether of prediction, doc- 
trine, or exhortation. Teachers—Ex- 
positors of biblical or doctrinal truth 
specially endowed by nature or grace, 
1 Cor. xii, 28; Eph. iv, 11. 

Barnabas—The leader of the five 
founders of the Antiochian Church. 
Each of the five was a man of mark. - 
Simeon. ..Niger— Simon the negro, as 
it might with scarce an impropriety be 
rendered; for the literal Greek phrase, 
Stmon the called Niger, scexzs to imply 
an epithet rather than a name; ar 
epithet in Latin, signifying black, aid. 
doubtless, referring to Sinon’s countr? 
and colour. Now, as we are told (x: 
20) that some of these Christians fror 
Jerusalem were Cyrenians, we have a 
strong ground for suspecting that this 
was the very Simon, the Cyrenian, who 
bore the Saviour’s cross. Luke's omis- 
sion to call up this reminiscence, as he 
has that connected with Manaen, may 
have arisen from the fact that the well 
known surname of Simon amply iden- 
tified him to his contemporaries. He 
may have been a member of the Pen- 
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up with Herod the tetrarch, and 








1 Or, Herod's 


tecostal Church through its seven 
years’ life. 

Lucius of Cyrene—See our note 
or vi, 9. Alford, Wordsworth, and 
most later commentators decide, with- 
out giving reasons for it, that Lu- 
cas is identical not with Lucius, but 
wit Lucanus. There is no philologi- 
zal reason that we are able to discover 
why it may not be identical with either 
and both. The root of the name is 
Lux, light; of which Lucanus, Lucius, 
and ZLucilius are adjective forms, sig- 
nifying luminous, and actually appear- 
ing in our English word lucid. So 
Wetstein quotes Varro as saying, 
Qui mane natus dicereter Manius; qui 
luci Lucius—He born at dawn is called 
Manius; by daylight, Lucius. Alford 
objects that it is improbable that 
Paul would call the same man at one 
time Lucius, and at another Lucas. 
But the senior apostle was variously 
called Simon, (and Simeon, xv, 14,) 
Cephas, and Peter, doubtless, usually 
with some reasons for the discrim- 
inations. (See note on verse 9.) So it 
will be found that our historian is 
called Lucius in his Roman relations, 
and Lucas in his Greek. Wordsworth 
refers for his authority to Bentley’s 
Latin pistola ad Millium; but our 
own examination of that very learned 
treatise discloses rather a proof than a 
disproof of the identity of Lucius and 
Lucas. The only matter touching on 
this point we can there find is a full list 
of examples of parallel names. One ex- 
ample is precisely in point. Aeévruoc, 
Leontius, Acovtdc, Leontas, is an exact 
instance of the identity of the termina- 
tions toc, tus, and dc, as, such as we 
have in Aovx.>;, Lucius, and Aovxdc, 
Lucas. 

The coincidences between Lucius 
and Luke are very decisive. Lucius is 
a prophet and a teacher, and so is 
Luke, being a preacher and an evan- 
gelist. Lucius is at Antioch; Luke 
was so permanently at Antioch as to 
be very generally held by ecclesias- 
tical writers an Antiochian. Lucius, 


JSoster-brother. 


at Corinth, joins Paul in his saluta- 
tions, (Rom. xvi, 21,) but Luke had 
preceded Paul at Corinth as the bearer 
of his epistle thither. (2 Cor. viii, 18.) It 
was in writing to Rome that Paul uses 
the Roman form of the name; it was 
in writing at Rome (his Acts) that Luke 
hero uses the Roman form. Luke here 
records his name because he is giving 
tho exact list of the authorizers of this 
first regular Christian mission. 

By this view we see that Luke, who 
professes that in his Gospel he had to 
uso others as eyewitnesses, ‘is in his 
Acts essentially an eyewitness, we 
may say, throughout the whole. He 
was in Palestine from the resurrec- 
tion to the dispersion ot the Pente- 
costal Church. Le is now at Antioch, 
where his history centres, to the end 
of the fifteenth chapter. From this 
present verse to its end this book 
might be entitled The Acts of Paul; 
and this concentrating upon Paul was 
because he was for the rest of his life 
closely identified with him; and he 
was so identified because he was a 
Gentile evangelist, and Paul was apos- 
tle to the Gentiles. The result of all 
these facts is, that the authenticity of 
the book of Acts is set in a most re- 
splendent light, and the full dimensions 
of Luke’s life and character are strik- 
ingly drawn out. (See notes on Luke 
xxiv, 13; Acts vi, 9; xvi, 10.) Schol- 
ars of eminent name have maintained 
this identity, such as Grotius, Poole, 
Lightfoot, Wetstein, and Stuart. [We 
are indebted for a confirmation and 
extension of our impressions on this 
subject to “Horas Lucane, by Mr. 
H. S. Baynes, London,” a new work 
received while revising the proofs of 
this volume. ] 

Cyrene—See note on vi, 9. Ma- 
naen—Hebrew Manahem, the name ofa 
king of Israel, (2 Kings xv, 14.) There 
was, according to Josephus, arn Essene 
of this name who foretold to Herod 
the Great his future attainment of the 
crown, and was ever held in great hon- 
our by Herod after he became king. 
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Saul. 2 As they ministered to 
the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, ‘Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work ¢whereunto 
I have called them. 3 And 


when they had fasted and prayed, 


and laid their hands on them, they 
sent them away. 

4 §8o they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto Se- 
leucia; and from thence they sailed 
to &§ Cyprus. & And when they 





@Num. 8 14; chap. 9. 15; 22. 21; Rom, 1. 1; 
Gal. 1. 15; 2. 9.—e Matt. 9. 35; chap. 14. 26; 


Rom. 10, 15; Eph. 3._7, 8; 1 Tim. 2. 7; 2 Tim. 
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Quite likely this was a son of that asso- 
ciated with Herod Antipas, as the for- 
mer was fayoured by the first Herod. 
Manaen is probably an instance of one 
who passed from Essenism to Chris- 
tianity, (see note on Matt. iii, 7,) and 
became one of the saints in Herod’s 
household. (See note on Matt. xiv, 
2.) Brought up with—The foster- 
brother. That is, either his mother 
was nurse of Herod Antipas, so 
that both were nourished at the 
same breast, or he was his mate, 
associated, as was often the case, to 
incite the young prince to good con- 
duct. It was singular that such a 
man should, while Herod was in his 
dismal exile in Lyons, be in this great 
metropolis a Christian teacher. And 
Saul—The man of the most singular 
antecedents, and of the most brilliant 
future, comes last, as far the youngest 
and the latest converted. The last 
shall be first. 

It was about A. D. 45, fifteen years 
from the founding of the Pentecostal 
Church, when Paul was near forty 
years of age, that this primitive initia- 
tion of Christian missions took place. 

2. They—These five Christian min- 
isters alone. Nothing is said of any 
others as being present or sharing, 
Ministered—In prayer, praise, and, 
perhaps, sacramental communion. It 
was a special devotional assemblage 
of these five eminent men, probably, 
intended to learn the will of God in 
the promotion of the Christian cause. 
Said—Hither to one, or, more prob- 
ably, to all alike, by a supernatural com- 
munication, heard, in the very words 
here given, by the ear of the human 
spirit. I have called—The Spirit 
gave the call; the ministers anthenti- 
cated that call to men by visibly laying 
their hands upon the persons of these 





same men, and no other. To all, then. 
who recoguised the authority, or ac- 
knowledged the weight of character of 
these layers-on of hands, the men sent 
were duly certified. 

3. Laid their hands—The imposi- 
tion of hands is here used to ‘“‘ ordain” 
these men, not to an “order,” but to a 
mission. It didnot make them deacon, 
elder, or bishop, but missionaries, either 
for this single expedition, or to the world 
at large, Jew or Gentile, as the Spirit 
pleased. The rule that limits the lay- 
ing on of hands to special permanent 
orders is ecclesiastical rather than bib- 
lical. The two were not certainly at 
this time ordained as apostles, for no 
man was ever so ordained but by 
Christ himself. Christ’s acts ordained 
the twelve; his choice through the lot 
ordained Matthias, (i, 23-25;) his call 
(xxii, 21; xxvi, 17) ordained Paul, as 
the fulness of the Spirit authenticated 
him. (See note on ver. 9.) Sent them 
away—As in the following verse they 
are said to be sent by the Holy Ghost. 


2. Barnabas and Paul in Cyprus— 
Elymas the Sorcerer, 4-12. 


4. So...departed...to—The words 
indicate that the same Spirit that sent, 
directed their course. Crossing the 
Orontes, they probably took the scuth 
of that river, and proceeded sixteen 
miles to Seleucia, the seaport of Anti- 
och. The city itself was situated on a 
high eminence, and the port below. 
From Seleucia, in a clear day, the isle 
of Cyprus was dimly visible a hundred — 
mniles west. 2 

Cyprus—This island lies in shape 
like a tadpole, with his long tail stretch- 
ing toward (Issus) the Syrian Gates. 
In it Barnabas and Saul would find a 
base of Oriental population with a large 
infusion of Jews, overlaid with a Greek 
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were at Salamis, "they preached the 
word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also ‘John 
to their minister. 6 And when 
they had gone through tiie isle unto 
Paphos, they found *a certain sor- 
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cerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose 
name was Bar-jesus: 7 Which 
was with the deputy of the coun- 
try, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; 
who called fur Barnabus and Saul, 
and desired to hear the word of 





h Verse 46.—# Chap. 12. 25: 


15. 37.——& Chap. 8. 9. 





civilization, and overruled by Roman 
power, The synagogues furnished the 
apostles the means of briuging the 
Gospel before them, Looked upor 
alike by Antioch and, Tarsus, Cyprus 
formed with the two, a triangle; and 
as the home of Barnabas, was an ob- 
vious field for both missionaries. Sal- 
amis—The nearest city in their ap- 
proach to the island after a few hours’ 
sail. Preached—With what success 
the missionaries were favoured in this, 
their first effort, we are not informed ; 
but it seems neither to have detained 
nor discouraged them; for they took 
the high straight road for Paphos, the 
capital, at the southwestern end of the 
island. John—John Mark, author of 
the second Gospel. (See note on v, 15.) 
Minister—Tle original Greek word 
etymologically signifies an under-row- 
er; hence a subordinate of any kind. 
As a junior, he doubtless performed 
many of the inferior duties of travel; 
and as Paul, like Jesus, seldom bap- 
tized, the minister generally per- 
formed that function: (1 Cor. i, 14~17.) 
6. Paphos—This city would be 
reached by an easy journey over a 
Roman road of a hundred miles. Pa- 
phos was celebrated for its temple of 
Venus, and for the corresponding dis- 
soluteness of its inhabitants. Here, 
too, resided Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
governor of the island. 
Sorcerer—<According to the Greek, 
a magus or magian. (See note on viii, 9; 
Matt. ii, 1.) False. ..prophet—Who 
falsely professed to be a prophet of 
the true God; for, as a Jew, he would 
be a professor of the doctrine of one 
God, and his monotheistic discourse 
formed his doctrinal attraction to Ser- 
gius Paulus. The prefix Bar in He- 
brew (like the prefix Mac in the Celtic) 








being the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Joshua. It was singular that this op- 
ponent of Jesus should bear his sacred 
name. 

7. Deputy—The pro onsul. When 
Augustus became by military fortune 
master of the Roman empire, he pro- 
vided that all the provinces requiring 
a military government should be in his 
own imperial hands; and those at 
peace, and needing only a civil author- 
ity, should be in the hands of the 
Senate; thus skilfully retaining all 
military power under his own control. 
The provinces under the emperor 
were governed by a legatus or represent- 
ative, namely, of the emperor. The 
provinces under the Senate were gov- 
erned by a proconsul. This title is ren- 
dered deputy iu our translation, from 
the fact that the officer was deputed by 
the Senate to govern under its author- 
ity. The original term proconsul really 
signifies literally a consul’s substitute, 
a title which was inherited by the 
Senate from the republican age of 
Rome. Now, acentury ago, according 
to all existing evidence, it was sup- 
posed that Cyprus was under the 
emperor, and that its governor was 
not a proconsul, as Luke calls him, 
but a legatus, and Luke’s accuracy was 
impeached. And, in fact, it was gov- 
erned by a legatus at first; but later 
investigations have historically proved 
that Augustus subsequently surren- 
dered the island to the Senate; and 
thus was shown Luke's peculiar accu- 
racy in calling the governor just at this 
time proconsul. Later still a medal 
has been found bearing the picture and 
name of a proconsul of Cyprus. A 
prudent man—An understanding man ; 
namely, in the matters here discussed. 
Called—lIn consequence of iis intelli- 


signifies son of; and Bar-jesus signi-| gent interest in spiritual and religious 
fies son of Jesus or Joshua; Jesus| matters he had a desire to know what 
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God. 
cerer (for so is his name by inter- 
pretation) withstood them, seeking 
to turn away the deputy from the 
faith. 9 Then Saul, who also és 
called Paul, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set hiseyesonhim, 10And 
said, O full of all subtilty and all 


7Exodus 7. 11; 2 Timothy 3. 8 
m Chap. 4. 8, 








these preachers of the crucified Jesus 
could present. Word of God—He 
sent uot to see prodigies, but to hear 
truths. He both saw and heard, and, 
in consequence, believed. 

8. Elymas—An Oriental name sig- 
fying wise-one, or wizard, and _was 
doubtless assumed as a profession of 
knowledge of supernatural matters. 

9. Also...Paul—Literally, Saul, the 
ulso Paul. It has ever been a question 
how, when, and why this second name 
was assumed. We have repeatedly 
had occasion to allude to the custom 
vf the Jews, when surrounded with 
Gentiles and speaking two languages, 
to have two names, a Hebrew and a 
Greek. Sometimes the one was a trans- 
lation of the other, as Thomas became 
Didymus, both signifying twin. Some- 
times the new name was conferred, 
even in the same language, from some 
new event or newly developed fact or 
quality; thus Joses became Barnabas, 
a son of Christian exhortation. Some- 
times the new name was selected from 
vocal resemblance, as Jesus, Justus. 
As to Paul’s name we may note, 
1. From this time his mission and 
apostolate were to be among Gentiles, 
and all the ordinary rules of custom 
and convenience required the adoption 
ofe Gentile name. Luke’s mention of 
the change at this point, his uniform 
use of Saul heretofore, and uniform 
use of Paul hereafter, decisively prove 
that it was at this point that this change 
was made. The Gentile apostle as- 
sumes a Gentile name. This amply 
explains the assumption of a@ new 
name, but not of this particular name. 
2. For the particular name there was 
the resemblance of sound. The al- 
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thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt 
thou not cease to pervert the right, 
ways of the Lord? 22 And now, 
behold, °the hand of the Lord is 
upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season, 
And immediately there fell on him 





nm Matt. 13. 38; John 8. 44; 1John3. & 
o Exod. 9.3; 1 Sam. d. 6. 





render the last of all names most snit- 
able. But the singular proximity of 
the proconsul Paulus does clearly sug- 
gest a confirmatory reason. So that 
we must finally agree with Jerome, 
who says that, as Scipio was surnamed 
Africanus from having conquered Af- 
rica, so Saul became Paul from the 
conversion of Sergius Paulus. With 
this transition from Saul to Paul there 
is a plain transition to the full recog- 
nition of his apostolic and Gentile of- 


fice. Paul was his apostolic as well as 
Gentile name, perhaps divinely be- 
stowed. 


Filled with the Holy 
Ghost—From this moment of filling 
by the Spirit and mighty authentica- 
tion by consequent miracle and as- 
sumption of his new apostolic name, 
Paul, as acknowledged apostle, hence- 
forth takes precedence of Barnabas. 
Set his eyes—Burning with an in- 
spired indignation. 

10. Full of all subtilty—As the 
apostle was filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Child of the devil—A striking con- 
trast with, perhaps an allusion to, his 
name Baryjesus. Right ways—Lit- 
erally, straight ways. Of the Lord— 
—Of Jehovah-Jesus. The straiyht ways 
of the Lord are God’s straight course in 
Jesus, saving the world through him, 
These straight ways Elymas distorted, 
made crooked, by his sophistical mis- 
constructions and perversions. 

11. And now—Most of the miracles 
of the New Testament are miracles of 
direct mercy; this was one of justice 
in that it was a due yet slight 
penalty for sin; but also of mercy, 
as it converted the proconsul, and 
may have ultimately resulted in the 
conversion of the sorcerer himsef 





most identity of Saul and Paul would; For a season—Merey in judgment. 
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a mist and a darkness; and he went 
about seeking some to lead him by 
thehand., 12 Then the deputy, 
when he saw what was done, be- 
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lieved, P being astonished at the 
doctrine of the Lord. A 

18 Now when Paul and_ his 
company loosed from Paphos, they 
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Proof that the apostle spake not in 
personal resentment. Perhaps it in- 
timated that, like Saul himself, the 
zorcerer should find his blindness of 
body result in light both to soul and 
body. Immediately — So instantly 
as to prove tlie connection between the 
apostle’s words and the sorcerer’s ill. 
A mist—Deepening to a darkness. 
Seeking. . .hand—Thus showing how 
little fit he was to lead men by the 
hand to the true light. The original 
‘is very expressive: J/e, groping about, 
was seeking for hand-guides; a line 
which has furnished a subject for 
one of the masterpieces of Raphael’s 
pencil. 

12. Done, believed — The penal 
miracle performed upon the magus 
overthrew the divinity of his claims; 
performed by the apostle, it estab- 
lished his. So the superiority of the 
miracles of Moses over and in penalty 
upon the sorcerers of Kgypt, and of 
Paul over and upon those of Kphesus, 
are specimens of the divine method of 
defeating the preternaturalisms and 
demouisms of paganism by the super- 
naturalisms and miracles of Jehovah 
and Jesus. Astonished — Thrilled, 
electrified. The miracle wrought be- 
lief; the doctvine wrought salvation. 


3. Paul and Barnabas at Pisidian 
Antio h—Address and Results, 14—43. 

13, Paul and his company —At 
once Luke uses language whicl. un 
plies that Paul has become chief, and 
the rest, including Barnabas, are sunk 
te the position of subordinates. The 
Greek phrase is literally, those about 
Paul, an idiom frequently used in 
Greek. Those about Proserpine (Thu- 
cydides) means Proserpine and her 
attendant maidens. Those about Soc- 
rates means Socrates and his scholars. 
Those about Xenophon means Xenophon 
and his soldiers. Those about Paul 
must mean Paul and his retinue. Of 





this change of Paul’s_ position, the 
change of his name, when the Holy 
Ghost empowered him to rebuko 
Klymas with anathema and blindness, 
is the palpable crisis. He was an 
apostle elect when first called by 
Jesus; le rose to the fulness of his 
apostolic power and position when, 
then filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Loosed—Set sail. The only marked 
success which Luke mentions in their 
entire tour through Cyprus is the con- 
version of the proconsul. Why their 
movements were so rapid and their 
stop at each place so brief, we are 
unable to conjecture; but the whole 
life‘of Paul was of that same arduous 
and rapid strain. He was one of 
those rare mortals who seem so 
charged with an intensity of nature 
that rest is impossible, and they are 
impelled by the sense that their mis- 
sion requires the utmost tension of 
nerve, through every instant, for its 
fulfilment. What rebukes are the 
lives of such men, when devoted to 
the sublimest of all ideas, to the levity 
of the vast numbers who make cur 
solemn life an easy time, a play-spell, 
a series of trifles! 

Came. ..Pamphylia—Trace their 
course from Paphos, cutting the Med- 
iterranean with their keel, in what 
would now le consilered a light row- 
boat with sail 
superadded, 
in a slant line 
northwest- 
ward into the 
gulf, and up 
to the conti- 
nental shore 
of Pamphylia 
in Asia Minor. 
Very  proba- 
bly the reason why Paul chose this 
missionary field was because Pam: 
phylia bordered on his native Cilicia. 
as Cyprus was the native home of 
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came to Perga in Pamphylia: 
and John ‘departing from them 
returned to Jerusalem. 14 But 


when they departed from Perga, 
they came to Antioch in Pisidia, 
and ‘went into the synagogue 





@ Chap. 15, 88, —? Chap. 





Barnabas; and as he had already, 
while residing at Tarsus, planted 
Churches in Cilicia, he had reasons for 
believing that he could extend the 
work into Pamphylia. Dwellers in 
Pamphylia (Acts ii, 10) had shared 
the pentecostal outpouring, and had 
varricd, probably, an ardent but not 
fully instructed Christianity into that 
province. Yet it needed an apostle to 
found Christianity amid the wild popu- 
lation of Pamphylia. 

John—(See note on verse 5 and xii, 
12.) Their young servitor, Mark, may 
with unquestionable truth be said to 
have deserted then. and the work. 
Nobly did the young minister, how- 
ever, subsequently redeem his reputa- 
tion, regain the high regards of Panl, 
and record a Gospel of Jesus, which, 
though said to be drawn from the nar- 
rations of Peter, possesses much of the 
nerve and fire of the mighty Paul. 
The obvious conclusicn is, that the 
highlands of Pamphylia, familiar as 
they were to Cilician Paul, loomed 
so darkly before the inexperienced 
eye of Mark that he longed for his 
quiet Jerusalem home and returned. 
For it was amid the fastnesses of 
Pamphylia and Pisidia that Paul en- 
countered his ‘perils by robbers” and 
“perils by rivers.” The very name, 
Pamphylia, signifies All-tribes-land, 
from. its heterogeneous races and dia- 
lects. Here was the meeting of the 
oriental and occidental populations, 
Greek predominating in numbers, Latin 
in power, underlaid with intermingled 
Pl:enicians, Syrians, and Jews. Rob- 
ber chiefs often held the fastnesses, 
and even Alexander the Great encoun- 
tered some of the worst dangers of 
his wars in passing irom Perga to 
Phrygia. 

14. Departed from Perga—We 
are not told that they even preached 
in Perga until their return, (xiv, 25.) 
The theory of Howson is, that this 
present rapidity of movement arose 








16. 13; 17. 2; 18. 4. 





from the nature of the seasons in this 
region. If we may suppose that Paul 
left Seleucia in early March, and spent 
two months in Cyprus, he would be 
at Perga in early May. At this time 
the lowlanders of Pamphylia are 
marching in caravans of the entire 
population for the cool recesses of the 
northern highlands. Paul would avail 
himself of this tide and press into the 
interior. Antioch in Pisidia—Pro- 
ceeding northward, leaving his cara- 
vans as they scattered to their re- 
treats, Paul passes the Lake Eyerdir 
and finds Pisidian Anticch not far 
from its northern shore This city, 
which bears its addendum, in Pisi- 
dia, to distinguish it from the greater 
Antioch whence Paul started, was 
built by the same Seleucus. It stood 
on the great highway leading from 
Ephesus on the west to Iconium. 
and thence to the Syrian Gates, the 
narrow pass by which entrance was 
made into Syria. (See note on vi, 9.) 
By this thoroughfare armies, cara- 
vans, and travel of every description 
have passed, as a natural route, for 
centuries. It was a Roman colony, so 
called; that is, a locality in which 
Roman soldiers were rewarded with 
landed estates for retirement and 
residence. Hence, over its Greek 
and Syrian population, it was large- 
ly a Romanized town, resounding 
with Latin elocution and flaring with 
the insignia of Roman sway. To 
this interior metropolis Paul wended 
his rapid way. Synagogue — So 
largely Greek and Roman was this 
proud town that Israel seems to have 
had but a single synagogue; and 
much to Paul’s advantage, that seems 
to have been largely thronged with 
Gentile proselytes to Judaism, or at 
least to the monotheism of Judaism. 
Such Gentiles declined circumcision, 
but they attended the synagogue to 
worship tke true God, and hear, if the 
language permitted them, as the Sep. 
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on the sabbath day, and sat down. 
45 And ‘after the reading of the 
ifaw and the prophets, the rulers 
of the synagogue sent unto them, 
saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye 
have tany word of exhortation 


for the people, say on. 16 Then 
Paul stood up, and "beckoning with 
his hand, said, Men of Israel, and 
vye that fear God, give audience, 
1% The God of this people of Israel 
~ chose our fathers, and exalted the 





6 Luke 4. 16; ver, 27.—7Z Heb, 13, 22, —w Ch. 12. 
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fiagint translation often did, the read- 
ang cf the Old Testament. For the 
aynagogue and its worship consult 
note on Matt. iv. 

14, On the sabbath day—- They 
seem to have withheld any proclama- 
tion of their doctrines until the syna- 
gogue opened the way. Sat down— 
Not, as some think, in a seat of dig- 
nity as prepared to teach, but quietly 
in the congregation. 

15. Sent unto them—As strangers 
of Jewish features, pious demeanour, 
and intellectual expression. Men 
- and brethren—Literally, men-breth- 
reu, or simply brethren. Word of 
exhortation — Or consolation. For 
with Israel in her history of sorrows, 
consolation and exhortation were the 
same word. And by that same word, 
consolation of Israel, (Luke ii, 25,) was 
the Messiah designated. When Paul, 
therefore, unfolded the Messiah to 
their view, he very suitably responded 
to their courteous, we might almost 
say Christian, invitation. 


3. Paul’s Missionary Argument ai 
Pisidian Antioch, 16-41. 


Luke here at length furnishes a first 
specimen of Paul’s ‘preaching, enabling 
us to judge by what methods Paul 
proclaimed to these provincial Jews 
that their long expected Messiah had 
come, and that upon him they must 
rely for eternal salvation. 

1. In 16-23 he gives a preparatory 
rehearsal of the main points of Israel’s 
Old Testament history from Abraham 
to David, as the Messiah’s progenitor. 
This furnishes the historic grounding 
for Jesus. 2. In 24, 25 he grounds the 
game Jesus upon John the Baptist. 
3. We have, 26-31, the Jesus-history 
given, presenting him as rejected in- 
iced by Jerusalem, but predicted by 
the prophets, and, when slain by Pilate, 





raised from the dead by God, as attested 
by chosen witnesses. Thus the Jesus- 
history is embedded in the Israel-histo- 
ry. 4. Glad tidings, therefore, (32-37,) 
does the orator bring, that God’s Mes- 
sianic promise is fulfilled, as prophe- 
sied of old, in the birth of God’s Son, 
and in his miraculous resurrection 
as the Holy One above all corruption. 
5. A proclamation (38-41) of the 
joyful conclusion, an era of sin for- 
given with a power unknown hereto- 
fore to Moses’ law: yet with the sad 
finale of perdition to all rejecters. 
Thus we have the skilful Christian 
argument by which the crucified Jesus 
is installed and incorporated into the 
divine: history of Israel as her true 
Messiah, and her only Redeemer from 
sin and perdition. 


1. Jesus grounded in Old Testament 
history, 16-23. 


16. Paul stood up—tThe first pres- 
entation of Paul, the Christian ora- 
tor. Beckoning with his hand— 
Waving down his hand, as if solemnly 
invoking their attention. It expresses 
in majestic action what give audience 
does in majestic words. Ye that 
fear God—That is, Gentiles who 
conscientiously adore. the only true 
God. He thus addresses both classes 
of men, the men of Israel and the 
Gentile proselytes, and all vonscien- 
tious believers in monotheism. Give 
audience—Thrice does he, in the 
train of this address, make a similar 
solemn invitation, namely, besides this 
at verses 26 and 38. To such history 
as follows the Israelite never tired of 
listening, being their old ancestral 
story. To it the Gentile proselyte 
ever listened, as revealing a scene of 
novelty and wonder. 

17. Chose our fathers — These 
words send the thoughts back to the 
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people * when they dwelt as stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt, » and with 
a high arm brought he them out of 
it. 18 And “about the time of 
forty years *suffered he their man- 
ners in the wilderness. 49 And 
when *he had destroyed seven na- 
tions in the land of Canaan, 'he 
divided their land to them by lot. 
20 And after that che gave unto 
them judges about the space of four 
hundred and fifty years, ¢ until Sam- 
uel the prophet. 28 ¢And after- 
ward they desired a king: and God 
gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, 


a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by 
the space of forty years. 22 And 
‘when he had removed him, &he 
raised up unto them Dayid to be 
their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said, »I have found 
David the son of Jesse, ‘a man after 
mine own heart, which shall fulfil 
all my will. 23 "Of this mang 
seed hath God, according !to his 
promise, raised unto Israel ™a 
Saviour, Jesus: 24 "When 
John had first preached before 
his coming the baptism of repent- 
ance to all the people of Israel. 





' @ Exod. 1. 1; Psa. 105. 28, 24; we 7. 17.— 
y Exod. 6. 6; 13. 14, 16. ——2 Exod, 16, 35; Num. 
14. 33; Psa. 95. 9, 10; lee 7. 34,——2 Or, bore 
them, as a nurse beareth her child, Deut. 1.31, 
according to the fede as —«t Deut. 7. 
6 Josh. 14. 1,2; Psa. 78. B5.-¢ Judges 2. i= 
d@1 Sam. 3. 20. 
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dim beginning at the call of Abraham. 
Exalted the people—Namely, ex- 
alted Israel, even in her slavery, over 
despotic Hgypt, by inflicting plagues 
on the despots withheld from the 
- bondsmen. 

18. Suffered he their manners— 
Instead of the reading érporodépyoer, 
suffered he their manners, the reading 
preferred by modern scholars, étpodo- 
gopnoer, he bore them as a nurse. 

19. Seven nations—The names of 
which may be found in Deut. vii, 1. 

20. After that—The true reading 
of this passage, as adopted by Borne- 
mann, Lachmann, and Wordsworth, 
would be: ‘He assigned their land 
to them by inheritance for about four 
hundred and fifty years; after that he 
gave them judges.” The about four 
hundred and fifty years would measure 
the period of covenanting the inherit- 
ance, namely, from the birth of Isaac 
to the commencement of the judges. 
There is, then, no discrepancy between 
this passage and 1 Kings vi, 1. But see 
Alford, who, after his method, denies 
that the two passages can be reconciled. 

21. Son of Cis—The Greek Kis, 
being the softened form of the He- 
orew Kish. Forty years—The apos- 
tle furnishes these repeated lengthened 
periods to show the perpetuity and 





é1Sam. 8.5; 10. 1.—/f1 Sam. 15. 23, 26, 28; 
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constancy of the dealings of God with 
Israel. 

22. After mine own heart—Not 
as being absolutely conformed to the 
perfect heart of God, but, as compared 
with Saul, a king who would reign ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, and in 
obedience to the commands of God. 
Paul traces the history of Israel to its 
culmination in the person of David, the 
regal type and ancestor of the Messi- 
anic king, and then fastens Jesus the 
Saviour to him by the tie of hereditary 
and prophetic lineage. 

23. Of this man’s seed—In this 
verse, which may have been uttered 
before the Gospels were written, it is 
remarkable that Paul gives his attes- 
tation beforehand to the truth of the. 
genealogies which trace the time of 


|Jesus up to the royal David, thus 


making Jesus a human prince and 
legal heir to the throne of Palestine. 


2. Jesus grounded upon John the Bap: 
tist, 24, 25. 


We do not suppose tliat even here, 
in distant Pisidian Antioch, the name 
of Jesus was wholly unknown. And 
John the Baptist, whom all the peo- 
ple of Palestine held to be a prophet, 
was a familiarly known and rever 
authority. 
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25 And as John fulfilled his course, 
he said, *? Whom think ye that Iam 2 
I am not he. But, behold, there 
cometh one after me, whose shoes 
of his feet I am not worthy to loose. 

26 Men aad brethren, children 
of the stock of Abraham, and who- 
soever among you feareth God, ? to 
you is the word of this salvation 
sent. 27 For they that dwell 
at Jerusalem, and their rulers, 4 he- 
canse they knew him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets ' which 
are read every sabbath day, *they 





have fulfilled them in condemning 
him. — 28‘ And though they found 
no cause of death in ‘him, "yet de- 
sired they Pilate that he should be 
slain. 29 * And when they had 
fulfilled all that was written of him, 
“they took him down from the 
tree, and laid Aim in a sepulchre, 
30 *But God raised him from the 
dead : 3H And Yhe was seen 
many days of them which came up 
with him 7from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem, *who are his witnesses unto 
the people. $32 And we declare 
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25. John. ..said—Paul here quotes 
in substance words spoken by John in 
testimony to Jesus as given by differ- 
ent evangelists, and probably uttered 
at different times by the Baptist. 


3. Lhe Jesus-history unfolded as sus- 
tained by prophecy und miracle, 26-31. 


26. Men and brethren—Opening 
now the evangelic history the apostle 
makes an earnest recommencement. 
To you...sent—He presents Jesus 
as a precious boon sent to them in con- 
sideration of their Abrahamic lineage. 

27. They that dwell at Jerusa- 
lem—Paul here touches with delicate 
skill upon a critical point. Have the 
hierarchy at ovr spiritual capital ac- 
cepted this Jesus? And, if not, shall 
we in the distant wilds of Pisidia, 
accepting this stranger’s word, pre- 
tend to know better than they? 
Voices of the prophets—In these 
beautiful words does the apostle 
refer them to’ a higher authority 
than himself, or even the hierarchy 
of the day. The voices of the proph- 
ets speaking’ from the holy record 
are resounding through the world 
in the synagogue service of every 
sabbath day—even in this synagogue 
of Pisidian Antioch. The rulers knew 
not this Jesus aright, because they un- 
derstood not the sweet utterances of 
those old prophetic voices. They 


have fulfilled them—They have not 
only not known the prophecies, but 
they have actually in their ignorance 
fulfilled them. And here the apostle 
is atrue Protestant. He appeals from 
the hierarchy and the pontifl’ to the 
private judginent and the individual 
conscience. 

28. No cause...yet desired. ..be 
slain—These be bold words following 
upon the apostle’s heart-touching ap- 
peals to his brethren in the flesh. 
They are a charge of causeless murder 
against the spiritual lords of Judaism. 
There could be no doubt that upon 
some minds in the assembly the words 
would be appalling. But it would not be 
the Gentile monotheists, but the Juda- 
ists that would be thrilled with horror. 

29. Fulfilled all... written of him 
—And so by their very slaying him 
demonstrated his Messiahship. 

30. God raised him-—Hero by ore 
bold stroke the malefactor is-made di- 
vine. Jesus not only worked miracles, 
but he was in his history and in him- 
self the greatest of miracles. Is the 
Sanhedrin great? this Jesus is infi- 
nitely greater. 

31. From Galilee. ..witnesses— 
The predictions are proved by the rec 
ord; their fulfilment by living tesumony,. 

4, Glad tidings! the promise fulfilled, 
82-37. 

32. Glad tidings—The news which 
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unto you glad tidings, how that 
*the promise which was made unto 
the fathers, 33 God hath ful- 
Alled the same unto us their chil- 
dren, in that he hath raised up 
Jesus again; as it is also written 
in the second psalm, ¢Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee. 
34 And as concerning that he raised 
him up from the dead, now no more 
ts return to corruption, he said on 


this wise, I will give you the sure 
Smercies of David. 35 Where- 
fore he saith also in another psalm, 
eThou shalt not suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. 36 For 
David, ‘after he had served his 
own generation by the wll of 
God, ‘fell on sleep, and was 1aid 
unto his fathers, and saw corrup: 
tion: 37 But he, whom God 
raised again, saw no corruption. 





bv Gen, 3. 15; 12. 3; 22. 18; chap. 26.6; Rom. 4, 
13; Gal, 3, 16.—c Psa. 2.7; Heb. 1.53 5. 5.— 
d Isa. 55. 3.——3 Gr. holy, or, just things, Isa, 





Paul brings is not a message of terror 
or destruction, but glad tidings of salva- 
tion, promise, remission of sins. 

33. Raised up Jesus again—The 
word aguin is here unauthorized by the 
Greek. We do not understand the 
passage here quoted from the second 
Psalm to describe or prove the resur- 
rection of Christ, but his birth and con- 
sequent inauguration as king upon 
Zion. Paul in the three verses 33-35 
quotes three proof texts in the order 
of a beautiful climax. This first quota- 
tion proves the divine Sonship of 
Christ, which prepares us to accept 
the proof of his superiority to death 
and corruption. The second, from 
Isa. lv, 3, (Septuagint version,) proves 
the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, 
and his consequent personal immor- 
tality. The third, from Psalm xvi, 10, 
directly proves the exemption of Mes- 
siah from bodily corrv ption, thus bring- 
ing the argument to its complete point. 
Thou art my Son—In this second 
Psalm, which was applied by the Jew- 
ish Church to the Messiah, Jehovah is 
introduced as inaugurating his Son 
upon Mount Zion. ‘That Son is heir to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; the 
Gentiles, with all their kings, are bid- 
den to forestall a forced subjection by 
a vcluntary obedience. It is this Mes- 
siah whom Paul this day proclaims to 
Antioch. 

34, Sure mercies of David—We 
can give no better commentary upon 
these words than is furnished by 
Rishop Pearce: “For the sense of 
these w«rds we must have recourse to 





55, 3.—e Psa. 16. 10; chap. 2. 31.—4 Or, after 
he had in his own age served the will of F 
ver, 22; Psa. 78. 72.—/1 Kin. 2. 10; chap. 2. 29, 


what God said to David in 2 Sam. vii, 
11, 12, etc., explained by what is said 
in Psalm Ixxxix, 3, 4, 28, 29, 36, where 
frequent mention is made of a cove- 
nant established by God with David, 
and sworn to by God, that David’s seea 
should endure forever, and his throne as 
the days of heaven, and as the sun, to ail 
generations. This covenant and this 
oath are the sure and sacred things of 
which Isaiah (lv, 3) speaks, and Luke 
in this place. And Paul understood 
them as relating to the kingdom of 
Jesus, (the son of David,) which was 
to be an everlasting kingdom ; and if an 
evervasting one, then it was necessary 
that Jesus should have been (as he 
was) raised from the dead ; and to sup- 
port this argument, Paul, in the next 
verse, strengthens it with another, 
drawn from Psalm xvi, 10.” 

35. Holy One. . .corruption—Panl 
here uses the same argument with 
Peter in Acts ii, 25-31, yet in words 
and connexion so different as to 
show them to be independent argu- 
ments. 

36. Fell on sleep—Old English for 
fell asleep. 


5. The general conclusion ; salvation by 
JSaith in Jesus, 38-41. 


With a fresh vocative, men and by ein- 
ren, Paul now gathers up the summary 
conclusion. This mission of joy must 
be accepted as the only deliverance 
from ultimate ruin. The ruin is not 
part of the message proper, but is the 
result from which the message would 
rescue. 
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38 Be it known unto you there- 
fore, men and brethren, that 
‘through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins: 
39 And "by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. AO Beware 
therefore, lest that come upon you, 
which is spoken of in 'the proph- 
ets ; 4 Behold, ye despisers, 











g Jer, 3. 34: Dan. 9. 24; Luke 24. 47; 1 John 
3. 12. —-h Isa, 53. 11; Rom. 3. 28; 8. 3; Heb. 


and wonder and perish: for I work 
a work in your days, a work which 
ye shall in no wise believe, though 
aman declareit unto you. 42 And 
when the Jews were gone out of 
thesynagogue,the Gentiles besought 
that these words might be preached 
tothem*thenextsabbath. 43 Now 
when the congregation was broken 
up, many of the Jews and religious 
proselytes followed Paul and Bar- 





7. 19,—i Isa. 29. 14; Ifab. 1, 5.—45 Gr. in the 
week between, or, in the sibbuth between. 





38. Through this man—For, perfect 
man as Jesus is, it is through his great 
name the salvation must come. 

39. Justified—Paul’s favourite term, 
borrowed from the Roman law, being 
the key-word to the doctrine here in- 
dicated, but more fully expanded in his 
epistles. While thus introductorily 
preaching to unconverted Jews and 
Gentiles, the resurrection is the promi- 
nent topic; but in writing his epistles to 
his converts, he unfolds the consequent 
doctrines of faith and the atonement. 

40. Beware therefore — Having 
unfolded the Gospel, Paul now warns 
them against the perdition resulting 
from its rejection. 

41, Behold—The words are quoted 
from Habakkuk i, 5, Septuagint ver- 
sion. We despisers—In the Hebrew 
text, Ye among the heathen ; which, how- 
ever, the Septuagint, apparently from 
a different Hebrew text, translated as 
here quoted by Paul. The work in 
Habakkuk refers to God’s judgment in 
bringing upon Israel an invasion by the 
Chaldeans. Ithere, perhaps, dimly fore- 
shadows the overthrow of the State by 
the Romans. Perish—The original 
word signifies to disappear from recog- 
nised eaistence, to perish. Thoughaman 
--Authorized to reveal the truth. De- 
clare it—Make clear and announce it. 

42. Jews were gone out—The 
congregation was not broken up until 
the next verse. Hence it is supposed 
that the Jews, in anger, left the syna- 
gogue instantly upon the close of the 
discourse, leaving the Gentiles in a 
very different state of temper. That 
the Jews were in a state of irritation 





is clear from 45-48, but it is to be 
noted that the best manuscripts omit 
both the words Jews and Geutiles. 
And the meaning, then, would be, that 
as the apostles were going out, they— 
that is, impersonally a number—de- 
sired their preaching again next Sab- 
bath. The reading adopted by our 
authorized translation probably arose 
from additions made by explanatory 
words creeping into the text. The ex- 
planatory words, perhaps, express tho 
full facts as they really took place. 

43. Congregation was broken up 
—Namely, after the going out of the 
previous verse, whether of offended 
Jews or of apostles only. Many of 
the Jews—Yet. probably a small mi- 
nority of the whole. And religious 
proselytes—Namely, Gentile mono- 
theists, being a commencing number 
enlarged at verse 48. Followed 
Paul—As the apostles were walking 
from the synagogue, these awakened 
persons followed to converse with. 
them, and receive from them strong 
persuasion not to allow their awaken- 
ing to pass away, but to continue in the 
grace of God. How often the impres- 
sions produced during a faithful ser- 
mon are breathed away by the fresh 
air after leaving the house of God! 
How all important it is that the mind 
of the;convicted person should refuse 
to allow the gracious impression to de- 
part like the morning dew! Let such 
persons like these Jews and Gentiles 
hold solemn converse with their minis- 
ter. Let the minister be in heart and 
soul fully prepared to persuade them 
to continue in the grace of God. 
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nabas; who, speaking to them, 
kpersuaded them to continue in 
'the grace of God. 

44 And the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city together 
tu hear the word of God. 45 But 
when the Jews saw the multitudes, 
they were filled with envy, and 
mspake against those things which 
were spoken by Paul, contradicting 
and blaspheming. 46 Then Paul 
and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, 
2It was necessary that the word of 


God should first have been spoken 
to you: but °seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unwor- 
thy of everlasting life, lo, Pwe turn 
to the Gentiles. 47 For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 21 
have set thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldest he for 
salvation unto the ends of the earth 
48 And when the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lord: "and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life be- 








% Chap. 11. 2337 14, 22. 2 Titus 2. 11; Heb. 
2. 15; 1 Peter 5. 12.—m Chap. 18. 6; 1 Peter 
4. 4; Jude 10.—wz Matt. 10. 6; chap. 3. 26; 
verse 26; Rom. 1. 16. 





5. Second Sabbath at Pisidian <Anti- 
och—Jewish Unbelief and Gentile Faith, 
44-52. 

44, Almost the whole city—Anti- 
och was that day, almost entire, within 
‘the synagogue. The apostles for one 
day had near a whole city for a con- 
gregation: for the report of the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, with the intervening 
excitement, had aroused the inquir- 
ing population. Not wholly lost was 
the effect, for by verse 49 we learn 
that in consequence the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all the re- 
gion. One of these noble apostles may 
have addressed the multitudes within 
the house; the other may at the same 
time, standing near the threshold, have 
harangued the multitudes in the front 
area. 

45. Filled with envy—With in- 
dignation at seeing these two itinerant 
Nazarenes taking possession of their 
Synagogue, and filling it with the city 
vopulation. 

46. Waxed bold—Rising above all 
useless altercation with the Jews. 
Judge yourselves unworthy—Not 
that they literally believed themselves 
to be unworthy of life eternal. On 
the contrary, they believed them- 
selves eminently, and even exclusive- 
ly, the heirs of that inheritance. But 
they determined themselves to be 
such sort as truly is unworthy eter- 
nal life. Everlasting life—Kternal 
life is not solely a future, but a 








o Exod, 32. 10; Dent. 52, 21; Isa. 55, 5; Matt 
21. 43; Rom. 10. 19. p Chap. 18. 6; 28. 28 
—dgq Isa. 42. 6; 49. 6; Luke 2. 32.—~7 Chap. 
2. 47. 





present, possession. (See notes on 
John iv, 14; v, 24; vi, 40.) Itis a 
possession commenced in this life to bs 
perpetuated in a life to come. There 
is a present as well as a future salva- 
tion. These Jews were indisposed to 
eternal life, and so rejected the Gospel; 
the Gentiles, in verse 48, as many as 
were disposed to etefnal life, believed. 

47. A light of the Gentiles—Paul 
here quotes Isa. xlix, 6. What Tsaiah 
there says in a diluted sense of him- 
self, the apostles here apply in its ful- 
ness to Christ. Having complained of 
his rejection by his own countrymen, 
the prophet is assured by God that to 
gain the Jews were a small thing, for 
Fheis beautifully told that he should be 
a light of the Gentiles, u salvation to the 
ends of the earth. 

48. Gentiles...glad—When now 
these Gentiles learn from the gracious 
words of Hebrew prophecy that this 
Gospel was promised tu them of old, their 
hearts go forward with eager joy to 
embrace it. Ordained to eternal 
life—Should be rendered, disposed to 
elernal life. Tt plainly refers to the 
eager predisposition just above men- 
tioned in the heart of many of these 
Gentiles on learning that old propheey 
proclaims a Messiah for them. As 
many as were so inclined to the eternal 
life now offered committed themselves 
by faith to the blessed Jesus. 

Rarely has a text been so violently 
wrenched from its connections with 
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lieved. 49 And the word of 
the Lord was published through- 
out all the region. &0 But the 
Jews stirred up the devout and 
honourable women, and the chief 
men of the city, and ‘raised per- 
secution against Paul and Bar- 


nabas, and expelled them out of 
their coasts. 651 ' But they shook 
off the dust of their fect against 
them, and came unto Iconium, 
52 And the disciples “were filled 
with joy, and with the Holy 
Ghost. 





§2 Tim, 3. 11.--—?¢ Mat. 10, 14; Mark 6. 11; Luke 9. 


5; ch. 18. 6.—w Matt, 5, 12; John 16. 223; ch. 2. 46, 





the context, and strained beyond its 
meaning for a purpose, than has been 
this clause in support of the doctrine of 
predestination. There is not the least 
plausibility in the notion that Luke in 
tLis simple history is referring to any 
eternal decree predestinating these men 
to eternal life. The word here ren- 
dered ordained usually signifies placed, 
positioned, disposed. It may refer to 
the material or to the mental position. 
It is a verb in the passive form, a 
form which frequently possesses a 
reciprocal active meaning; that is, it 
frequently signifies an action per- 
formed by one’s self wpon one’s self. 
Thus, in Romans ix, 22, The vessels 
of wrath fitted to destruction are care- 
fuily affirmed, even by predestinarians, 
to be fitted by themselves. Indeed, 
the very Greek word here rendered 
ordained is frequently used, com- 
pounded with a preposition, in the 
New Testament itself, in the passive 
form with a reciprocal meaning. Thus, 
Rom. xiii, 1, Be subject unto the higher 
mowers, is literally, place yourselves wun- 
der the higher powers. So, also, Rom. 
viii, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 16; James iv, 7, and 
many other texts. The meaning we 
give is required by the antithesis be- 
tween the Jews in verse 46 and these 
Gentiles. The former were indisposed 
to eternal life, and so believed not; 
these were predisposed to eternal life, 
and so believed... The permanent faith 
of the soul was consequent upon the 
predisposition of the heart and the 
predetermination of the will. 

49. Word...published...all the 
region—This Romanized city of Anti- 
ech applied the old pagan Latin lan- 
guage. with all possible flexibility, to 
uses it had never known before, to 
thoughts of faith, and joy, and love 
new to the Roman soul 








50. Devout and honourable wo- 
men—It is noted in the history of 
these times that many pagan women 
of the higher ranks were predisposed 
to Judaism. These honourable women 
were probably wives of the chief men 
of the city, aud used their influence 
with their husbands. against the 
preachers of the new doctrine. It is 
a curious corroboration of this narra- 
tive that Strabo, the Greck geogra- 
pher, speaking of this district, says: 
“ All agree that tlhe women are prime 
leaders in superstition, and these ap- 
peal to the men in favour of large rev- 
erence of the gods, and feasts, and 
worships.” 

51. Shook off the dust—Accord- 
ing to the command of Jesus, (Matt. 
x, 14,) upon which see our note. Unto 
Iconium—For Iconium see verse 1 of 
the next chapter. 

52. Disciples—Luke does not adopt 
the name Christians himself, but still re- 
tains the usual epithet disciples. Filled 
with joy—As the Gospel was a mes- 
sage of joy, so those who were filled with 
it were filled with joy. And with 
the Holy Ghost—And this was the 
source of their joy, their strength, and 
their firmness. Great is the power of 
Christian joy. A religion of gloom, of 
asceticism, of self-accusation, may be 
sincere and solid; but it wants tlie 
abounding strength, the rich consola- 
tion, the glorious attractiveness, of a 
religion of joy, especially if it be the 
joy of those filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Our apostles were slandered, were 
persecuted, were banished; but they 
left behind them blessed, joyous, liv- 
ing monuments of their labours: mon- 
uments enduring unto that eternal life 
for which they were dispused, in which 
they believed, and hy which they tri- 
umphed. 
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ND it came to pass in Iconium, 
that they went both together 
into the synagogue of the Jews, and 
so spake, that a great multitude 
both of the Jews and also of the 
Greeks believed. 2 But the 
unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil affected against the brethren. 
$ Long time therefore abode they 
speaking boldly in the Lord, *which 
gave testimony unto the word of his 





grace, and granted signs and won- 
ders to be done by their hands. 
4 But the multitude of the city 
was divided: and part held with 
the Jews, and part with the ’apos- 
tles. & And when there was an 
assault made, both of the Gentiles 
and also of the Jews, with their 
rulers, ‘to use them despitefually 
and to stone them, 

6 They were aware of it, and 
4fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia, and unto the region 





a Mark 16, 20; Heb, 2. 4,—b Chap. 13. 3. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
5. 4 Iconium—Preaching of Paul, 1-5. 


1. Iconium—Driven from the capi- 
tal of Pisidia, our two apostles betake 
themselves to the capital of Lycaonia. 
This, like Antioch, stood upon the 
great thoroughfare which we have 
described (xvi, 10) as extending from 
the Aigean on the west through the 
Syrian Gates on the east, being the sole- 
ly possible direct route to Syria and 
southern Asia. This was in the direc- 
tion southeastwardly toward Tarsus, 
tlle native home of Paul, and there- 
fore probably preferred rather than to 
go deeper into Asia Minor or farther 
toward Europe. Since that day Ico- 
nium has been distinguished in history 
as the capital of the Seljukian Turks, 
originally a Tartar race, but then 
working their onward way to the con- 
quest of Constantinople and the at- 
tempted conquest of Christian Europe. 
It stands in a vast plain near the foot 
of Mount Taurus, about fifty miles from 
Pisidian Antioch, The synagogue 
-—-Large as the city was, the Jewish 
povulation seems not to have been 
extensive, since the synagogue appears 
to have been but one. The population 
seems to have consisted of an upper 
stratum of Greeks and Jews, and an 
underlying mass of primitive Lycao- 
nian people, probably of Syrian ori- 
giu, mentioned in verse 11. Over all 
these were a few haughty Romans, 
moving about with the air of masters 
by conquest. So spake...multitude 


c2 Tim, 3, 11.—d Matt. 10. 23. 





... believed—They so spake, that is. 
with such method and power as to 
attract the faith of the hearers. They 
appealed with spiritual power to the 
spiritual sympathies in man, and there 
would be those whose sympathies 
were awakened, and whose spirit, 
touched by the heavenly Spirit, would 
yield to the divine attraction. 

4. Multitude. ..divided—Power- 
ful as the opposition is, the apostles 
divide the city with their opponents, 
yet probably being in a minority. 

5. Assault—Rather an onset or rush, 
for before the assault could be made 
the apostles, being informed, escaped. 
Rulers—Probably the rulers of the 
Jewish synagogues, leading the Jews 
to inflict the Jewish punishment of 
stoning. 


At Lystra—Healing of Lame Man— 
Attempted Sacrifices, 6-18. 


6. Cities of Lycaonia—Driven 
from the great metropolitan cities of 
Pisidian Antioch and Lycaonian Ico- 
nium, our apostles now take refuge 
in the more rural towns of Lystra 
and Derbe. They find here an almost 
exclusively primitive populaticn, with 
little of the Greek, Jew, or Roman 
upper stratum,and an inferior civiliza- 
tion. There is no synagogue for them 
to enter There are few resident Jews 
to gainsay. Primitive paganism still 
prevails. And it is a curious fact that 
the very word pagan signifies villager, 
which arises from the fact that when 
the Roman empire became Christian 
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that lieth round about: 7 And 
there they preached the gospel. 
8 «And there sat a certain man at 
Lystra, impotent in his feet, being 
a cripple from his mother’s womb, 
who never had walked: 9 The 
same heard Paul speak: who stead- 
fastly beholding him, and ‘ perceiy- 





ing that he had faith to be healed, 
10 Said with a loud voice, § Stand 
upright on thy teet. And he leaped 
and walked, Wi And when the 
people saw what Paul had done. 
they lifted up their voices, saying 
in the speech of Lycaonia, "The 
gods are come down to us in the 








e Chap. 3, 2.— Matt. 8. 10; 9. 28, 29. 


@g Isa, 35. 6.—-/, Chap. 8. 10; 25. 6. 








the rural regions and villages were 
the latest to be pervaded by its power, 
ard so the latest in retaining their old 
idolatries. 

8. Lystra—The apostles still per- 
severe in their southeastern course, 
as if rather gravitating homeward 
than the reverse. Lystra is supposed 
to be a little to the east of south from 
Iconium, yet geographers and travellers 
are still uncertain as to its precise posi- 
tion. Sat a certain man—The word 
sat, according to the Greek imperfect, 
implies continual, perhaps repeatedly 
habitual, action. The man was sitting, 
or was in the habit of sitting. Never 
had walked—tThe fact of his well- 
known paralysis of feet rendered the 
change notorious to his fellow villagers. 

9. Heard Paul speak—lIn the dis- 
course, doubtless, he learned how the 
blessed Jesus performed many a mira- 
cle, which cured at once both soul 
and body, administering forgiveness 
of sin and restoring health and sound- 
ness. He may have been told that 
that same Jesus still reigned on high, 
willing aud able to save, and empow- 
ering even his apostles often to work 
miracles of merey upon the diseased 
of soul and body. He may have 
learned that the very first miracle 
performed by the Lord’s apostles was 
the healing of -a cripple like himself at 
the Beautiful gate of the wonderful 
temple in ancieut Jerusalem. Stead- 
fastly beholding him—See note on 
iii, 4. Faith to be healed—The Greek 
word here signities not to be healed, but 
to be saved, including tle whole salva- 
tion both of body and soul, the earnest 
and type of the complete salvation of 
body and soul in the glorious resur- 
rection. 

10. With a loud voice—As the 





earnest action of the apostle in dis- 
cerning the spirit required an intensy 
exertion of the eye, so the performance 
of the miracle required energetic per- 
sonal action expressed in the loudness 
of the voice. So even Jesus (John 
xi, 43) in calling forth Lazarus for 
once used a loud voice. (On which see 
our note.) Stand: upright—Paul did 
not. like Peter, use the naine of Jesus; 
because, unlike Peter, he had doubt- 
less already in his preaching fully de- 
clared that any miracle he might work 
was wrought by Jesus’ power. 

1l. Speech of Lycaonia— What 
this dialect precisely was there is no 
record to inform us. Probably it be- 
longed to the eastern rather than the 
western type; approaching more near- 
ly the Hebrew or Syriac than to the 
Latin or Greek: for the lowest stra- 
tum of population, being the earliest, 
is from the Kast, while the,Greek and 
Romanic peoples are a return popula- 
tion from the West, which, neverthe- 
less, originally flowed from the primi- 
tive Kastern cradle of the human race. 
Of course, this last reflex current of 
population was but the thin upper 
stratum. The gods are come down 
—The very name of Lycaonia, accord. 
ing to the tradition, was derived from 
an old mythological fable of Jupiter 
having come down in the fo:m of a 
man to pay a visit to their king, Ly- 
eaon. lLycaon, doubting the divinity 
of this visiter in human shape, de- 
termined to put him to the test. For 
this purpose he butchered a child, and 
had him brought upon the table as dis- 
guised food for his guest. Jupiter in 
wrath burned his palace with light- 


ning, and transformed the brutal king 


into a wolf. The Lystrans therefore 
resolved not to subject themselves to 
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hkeness of men. 12 And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, 
Mercurius, because he was the chief 
speaker. 13 Then the priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their 
city, brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, ‘and would have 
done sacrifice with the people. 
WL Which when the apostles, Bar- 
nabas and Paul, heard of, * they 
rent their clothes, and ran in among 
the people, crying out, 45 And 
saying, Sirs, 'why do ye these 
things? ™We also are men of like 


passions with you, and preach unto 
you that ye should turn from "these 
vanities °unto the living God, 
Pwhich made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and all things that 
are therein: 416 8 Who in times 
past suffered all nations to walk iu 
their own ways. 17 * Neverthe- 
less he left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and * gave 
us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food 
andgladness. 48 And with these 
sayings scarce restrained they the 
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any calamity by any want of respect 
to the possible deities now present 
among them. 

12. Barnabas, Jupiter ... Paul, 
Mercurius—Chrysostom was prob- 
ably right in supposing that Barnabas 
was a man of venerable age, majestic 
presence, and dignified reserve, and so 
fitted to make a very suitable Jupiter. 
And as Jupiter was usually, in his visi- 
tations among men, accompanied by an 
attendant, So it was very supposable 
that Paul was Mercurius. Mereurius, 
too, was the god of eloquence, and was 
the nimble-tongued, wing-footed mes- 
senger of the gods, well represented 
by the younger, agile, eloquent chief 
speaker, Paul. 

13. The priest of Jupiter — For 
Jupiter, who was probably the tutelar 
deity of Lystra, there was a chief pon- 
tiff to preside over the worship and sac- 
rifices. Jupiter, which was before 
their city—A statue there may have 
been, fronting their town, called Jupiter- 
defor e-the-city ; but it was not to statues 
that sacrifices were brought, and so it 
was probably a temple which was des- 
ignated by this name, standiny before 
the town. Garlands—With which the 
sacrificial victims were usually crowned. 
Unto the gates—Not the gates of' the 
city, but the front door at the street of 
the house where the apostles were 
lodging. The purpose was to sacrifice 
to them personally. 








14. Apostles...heard of—From 
the performance of the miracle the 
apostles had evidently retired to their 
lodging place, and had known nothing 
of this sacrificial movement, so that ~ 
they now first hear of their own deifi- 
cation. A Jesuitical policy might have 
induced them to accept the worship 
in order to transfer it to the divine 
Jesus. Among the people—We 
would rather suppose that these words 
were uttered at first from the thresh- 
old of the door, and reiterated in vari- 
ous forms after rushing among the 
crowd. 

15. Sirs—Addressing them in a 
tone of dignified respect. Men of 
like passions—Not gods, but men. 
And all men are created with the same 
psychological faculties, emotions, and 
appetites by nature, though those pas- 
sions may acquire very different quali- 
ties by education and by grace. Yet 
neither grace nor any other experi- 
ence can add to or take from the com- 
plete set of natural faculties and feel- 
ings. : 

16. In times past—Before Christ 
came to establish a universal religion 
to be preached to every creature, abol- 
ishing all false systems, and filling the 
world with truth. 

18. Scarce restrained they ‘the 
people—As old Lycaon had been de- 
stroyed by not recognising the incar- 
nate Jupiter, so these Lycaoniang are 
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people, that they had not done sac- 
rifice unto them. 19 t And there 
came thither certuin Jews from An- 
tioch and Tconium, who persuaded 
the people, "and, having stoned 
Paul, drew Aim out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead. 
29 Howbcit, as the disciples stood 


round about him, he rose up, and 
came into the city: and the next 
day he departed with Barnabas to 
Derbe. 

24 And when they had preached 
the gospel to that city, yand had 
taught many, they returned again 
to Lystra, and to Iconium, and An- 








? Chap. 13. 45.—vw 2 Cor. 11, 25; 
2'Tim. 3, 11. 





fearful lest they shall make a similar 
mistake, and be deceived in mistaking 
these gods for men. They would, 
therefore, insist upon it, and stay on 
the safer side. 

6. Paul, Rescued from Death, Retraces 
his Route buck to Antioch, 19-28. 

19. Jews from Antioch—Of course 
our country village is soon convinced 
by visitors from the capital. They now 
are told that these two men, instead 
of being gods, forsooth, are nothing but 
a couple of itinerant apostate Jews and 
jugglers. The Lystrans realize their 
mistake with a sense of ridicule, and a 
feeling of indignation against the inno- 
cent apostles, whom they hold respon- 
sible for their own stupidity. Having 
stoned Paul—This death by stoning 
is partly Jewish, and partly extem- 
poraneous, as handiest for the mob. 
Drew him out of the city—Drag- 
ging him as a dead man from their 
streets, that he may putrefy without. 

20. Disciples stood round—The 
inurdered man is not deserted by his 
faithful converts; surrounding him, 
doubtless consulting with what obse- 
quies to honour him. But before they 
had decided the murdered man rose 
up, relieving them from their tasks, and 
came into the city. We have called 
him the murdered man, assuming that 
the Lystrans, who dragged his body out 
of their town, had full opportunity for 
a correct judgment, and we have their 
authority for it that. there was vio- 
- lence enough to kill him, and symp- 
toms sufficient to prove him killed. 
But mark tlie calm boldness of Paul, 
rising and firmly walking, equally in- 
dependent of Barnabas and the sur- 
rounding disciples, into the city from 
whose streets he had just been 
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dragged as dead. Yet prudence dic- 
tated that he should leave the ensuing 
day, and he obeyed. 

Among the disciples here made there 
was a young man who became to Paul 
a minister more true than Jolin Mark, 
a fellow apostle more persevering than 
Barnabas. This was Timoruy of Lys- 
tra. By his mother Eunice, and his 
grandmother Lois, Timothy was taught 
the Scriptures from his childhood. Two 
of St. Paul’s epistles were to him ad- 
dressed, (xvi, 1.) To Derbe—Which 
lies eastward from Lystra, distant a 
few hours’ journey. 

21. Taught many—At Derbe, as at 
neither of the last three places, Paul 
seems to encounter no persecution, but 
to have won many converts. The sim- 
ple omission of any mention of perse- 
cutions strikingly coincides with Paul’s 
own account in 2 Tim. iii, 11, where 
Paul reminds Timothy of his persecu- 
tions at Antioch, at Iconiwm, at Lystra, 
and there stops. Paley draws a strik- 
ing argument from this plainly unde- 
signed coincidence betwoen the Acts 
and the Epistle to prove the authen- 
ticity and the truth of both. 

Here terminates the journey of the 
apostle, and from this point he retraces 
his steps, by Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, mainly by the route which 
he came, to the Mediterranean, thence 
by sea to the great Syrian Antioch 
whence he started. A few hours’ jour- 
ney eastward from Derbe would have 
brought him to tle Syrian Gates, 
whence he could have taken a shorter 
route to metropolitan Antioch, visiting 
by the way his native Tarsus. But 
objects nearer to his heart even thau 
his home and kindred lay in the route 
he took. 
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tioch, 
of the disciples, and ~¥ exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and 
that *we must through much trib- 
ulation enter into the kingdom of 
God. 28 And when they had 
Yyordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fast- 
ing, they commended them to the 
Lord, on whom they | believed. 
24 And after they had passed 
throughout Pisidia, they came to 
Pamphylia. 25 And when they 
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they went down into Attalia 
26 And thence sailed to Antioch, 
from whence they had been *rec- 


Lommended to the grace of God 


for the work which they fulfilled. 
27 And when they were come, and 
had gathered the church together. 
bthey rehearsed all that God had 
done with them, and how he nad 
‘opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles. 28 And there they 
abode long time with the disciples. 





a Chap, 11. 23; 13. 43.—z Matt. 10. 38; 16. 24; 
Luke 22. 28,29; Rom, 8.17; 2 Tim, 2, 11,12; 3. 12. 
— _y Titus 1. 5. 


22. And that—The that depends 
upon exhorting; or we may supply 
saying, after and understood. Much 
tribulation—This is true especially 
of ages of persecution; it is true, 
in a less degree, even in Christian 
lands, and in the ordinary state of 
a world unconverted. Nay, it is 
even true internally of every Chris- 
tian, since the depravities of the heart 
itself are ever prone, unless kept in 
firm subjection, to rise up in insurrec- 
tion against the grace of God. But 
this text cannot be so overstrained as 
to prove that there shall never come 
an age in which all shall know the 
Lord from the greatest even unto the 
least, and when external persecution 
shall have dwindled to a minimum, 
perhaps to nothing. 

23. Ordained—The Greek word 
signifies to elect by the outstretched hand. 
This election is a different act, ex- 
pressed by a different word, from 
the tmposition of hands, by which ordi- 
nation is performed. The election in 
tne present case is expressly said to 
have been done by the apostles. We 
may suppose reasonably that they 
consulted the views of the members 
of the Church; but there is not the 
. slightest ground for doubt that Luke 
attributes the authority of the act 
to the apostles. HElders—So far as 
there was pastorship, oversight, in- 
struction, exhortation, or even preach- 
ing, the elders performed or provided 
yor it. In Jewish Chnrches such an 
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officer was called a presbyter, that is, 
elder ;* in’ Gentiles Churches he was 
called an episcopos, that is, overseer or 
superintendent, from which Greek 
word our English bishop is derived. 

24. Throughout Pisidia — They 
passed through the province south- 
ward. Pamphylia— (See note on 
xiii, 13.) 

25. Perga—(See note on xiii, 13.) 
Now on Paul’s return southward the 
inhabitants have returned, and he ac- 
cordingly preached the word. Into 
Attalia—In going into Asia Minor 
they had sailed up the Cestrus; but in 
this their return they take a land 
route to Attalia, and there embark to 
Syrian Antioch. 

26, Sailed to Antioch—Trace upon 
the map their line of voyage cutting 
through the Mediterranean, between 
Cilicia and Cyprus, to Seleucia, the 
seaport town of Antioch. Whence 
they had been recommended-— 
Antioch had been the departing point, 
(xiii, 1-4,) and Antioch is now ther 
returning point. 


CHAPTER XV. 


II. Tar JERUSALEM CouNcU. on Gir: 
CUMCISION. 

1. Preparations for Council, 1-5. 

FOURTEEN years have elapsed since 
the conversion of the apostle of the 
Gentiles; and, as we learn by his own 
account in Gal. ii, 1-10, he now goes 
up from Gentile Antioch to Jerusalem, 
accompanied not only by Barnabas, 
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CHAPTER XY. 

ND ‘certain men which came 
down from Judea*taught the 
brethren, and sai , “Except ye be 
circumcised cafter the manner of 
Moses, ye cannot besaved. When 
therefore Paul and Barnabas had no 
small dissension and disputation 
with them, they determined that 
!Paul and’ Barnabas, and certain 
other of them, should go up to Je- 
rusalem unto the apostles and el- 
ders about this question. 8% And 
*being brought on their way by the 
; church, they] passed through Phenice 


a Gal, 2. 12.——b John 7. 22; verse 5; Gal. 5.2; 
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and Samaria, ‘declaring the con- 
version of the Gentiles: and they 


caused gieat joy unto all the bret)i- 
ren. 4 And when they were cere 
to Jerusalem, they were received ot 
the church, and of the apostles and 
elders, and & they declared all things 
that God had done with them. 
& But there arose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed, 
saying, That it was needful to cir 
cumcise them, and to comman| 
them to keep the law of Moses. 

6 And the apostles and elders 
came together for to consider ~ 

d Gal. 2.1. —eRom., 15, 24; 1 Cor. 16, 


—/ Chap. 14. 27.9 Ver. 12! ch. 14. 27; a, 15. 
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but by Titus. The two accounts so 
complement each other with additional 
facts, yet so harmonize in the result, 
as to furnish a chapter of ‘ unde- 
signed coincidences.” Paul obtains 
from the Jerusalem Church the full 
concession in behalf of the Gentiles; 
that they can be admitted into the 
Christian Church without becoming 
circumcised Jews; but by conceding 
some delicate forbearances from un- 
necessarily offending the prejudices of 
the Jews. 

1. Came down—As from a high 
metropolis. (See note on xi, 2.) 
So go up in verse 2. Judea—Prob- 
ably, though not necessarily, from 
Jerusalem. Taught— According to 
the Greek imperfect, were continuously 
teaching. 

2. No small dissension—Paul and 
Barnabas seem to have been avoided 
at first by these men. They deter- 
mined - -This they refers to the breth- 
ten in verse 1. 

3. Brought on their way—Hon- 
ourably escorted and authenticated, so 
as to be hospitably and deferentially 
received and forwarded by the Churclies 
on their way. Through Phenice 
and Samaria—Not through Galilee, 
but alopg the Phenician coast, prob- 
ably as far as Ptolemais; then 
turned eastward through the plain of 
Hsdraelon; thence by Samaria to 
Jerusalem. Declaring—We see by 
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tracing this journey how Christianity 
had overspread these regions, and 
their joy indicates that the Judaizers 
had sought to oppose them, and shows 
how largely this Cliristianity was Gen- 
tile and Pauline. 

4. Come to Jerusalem—Paul fells 
us in Gal. ii, 2, that he went up not 
solely by the prudential conclusion of 
the Church, but by or rather according 
to revelation. This may have been a 
revelation to the Chureh, or to Paul 
directing hin: now to go to the me- 
tropolis and obtain from the apostles 
the full acknowledgment of Gentile 
rights and his own Gentile apostle- 
ship. They declared-—That is, in 
general conversations before the mect- 
ing in verse 6. And during this in- 
terval before the general meeting Paul 
held his private interviews with James, 
Peter, and Jviin, (Gal. ii, 2-9,) which, 
together with the public discussions, 
resulted in settling Paul’s equal apos- 
tleship. 

5. There arose—staried up; not in 
the public council, but in the prenara- 
tory discussions, These certain were 
the counterpart and copartisans of the 
certain men in verse 1. Pharisees 
—Paul describes these very zealots in 
Gal. ii, 4-6 


2. Session of the Council, 6. 


6. Came together—We have not 
here an example of what has in Church 
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this matter, 7 And when there 
had been much disputing, Peter 
rose up, and said unto them, 'Men 
and \yrethren, ye know how that a 
good while ago God made choice 


among us, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel, an@ believe. & And God, 
k which knoweth the hearts, bare 
them witness, ‘giving them the 
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history been called ‘‘a General Council,” 
that is, an assemblage of delegates and 
representatives from the various parts 
of Christendom to cousult and decide 
the affairs of the universal Church. 
We have simply a respectful dele- 
gation from one Church to another 
Church possessed of: superior special 
advantages for agreeing upon a great 
‘question. 

The so-called General Councils re- 
ceive from the Romish and Greek 
Churches profound deference, as of 
binding authority over their faith. 
The Seven General Councils are a final 
appeal for all members of the Greek 
communion. But none of them could 
show the inspired authority of this 
apostolic assembly, who could truly 
say, lt seemed good to the Ioly Ghost 
and to us. 

On the question discussed at this 
council there still remained a variety of 
shades and opinions. 1. The views 
of Paul, which were at first unknown 
to the Church, became the true cen- 
tral doctrine of the Apostolic Church. 
He consented to the indulgence of all who 
insisted upon tt, in the performance of all 
those rites of Judaism which were in 
themselves solemn and devout, though not 
obligatory performances ; PROVIDED, it 
was not claimed or granted that they 
were a necessary part of Christianity, 
or necessary to salvation, and provided 
they became not a real impediment 
to the salvation of souls by Christ. 
2. But there afterward came the celo- 
brated Marcion, of Pontus, who was an 
ultra Paulist, discarding not only cir- 
cumcision and the ritual, but discarding 
the Old Testament and the very Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament. 3. On the 
other hand, James, the Bishop (pre- 
siding Presbyter) of Jerusalem, rig- 
idly persisted probably in keeping 
the whole law so far as himself 
was ccheerned, and perhaps coun- 








selled the same of all Jewish Chris- 
tians. He with his section of thinkers 
probably attended through life the 
prayers, sacrifices, and solemn services 
of the temple. 4. The Judaists who 
figured at Antioch went much further 
than James, and held forth to Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, Ye cannot be 
saved without the deeds of the Mosaic 
ritual law. (See noteson x,1; xi, 19; 
xxi, 40.) 

A significant fruit of the triumph of 
Paul and Gentilism was (as adduced 
by Paul, Gal. ii. 3) that Titus, though 
a Gentile, was not required by the 
Council to be circumcised. He was 
doubtless brought there by Paul as a 
test case. On the one hand, even if 
Paul were willing himself to circum- 
cise him in Asia Minor to secure him 
access to Jews, he would refuse all 
consent to his circumcision when the 
requirement of circumcision was the 
point of controversy at Jerusalem, 
On the other hand, for the Council to 
yield the point that this young Gentile 
could be an uncircumcised Christian, 
was to surrender the whole matter te 
Paul. Titus was a living monument 
of purs Gentile Christianity. 

7. Disputing — A free discussion, 
the main object of wiich was to 
bring the facts and principles before 
the apostles and the Church. It is 
not perfectly clear that the certain of 
the sect of the Pharisees of verse 5 
formed part of the assembly, since by 
verses 22, 25, the final action was 
unanimous. 


3. Speech of Peter, t-11. 


A good while ago—The Greek 
has a very peculiar wording, signify - 
ing from ancient days. The apostle 
speaks as if the days so near to Christ 
seemed to him already a dim antiquity. 
He refers to the conversion of Corne- 
lius about ten years agone. We see 
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Holy Ghost, even as he did unto! 


as; 8 "And ptt no difference 
between us and them, "purifying 
their hearts by faith. 10 Now 
therefore why tempt ye God, °to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the 
disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were ableto bear? U2 But 
»we believe that through the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
be saved, even as they. 
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not ive sliglitest reason for referring 
his language, as some do, to Christ’s 
conferring the keys, (Matt. xvi, 19,) for, 
1. The keys were conferred on all the 
apostles alike, and not upon Peter 
alone; and, 2. There is no reason to 
suppose that the keys referred with 
any specialty to the admission of the 
Gentiles. 

9. Purifying—Peter here touches 
the vital matter. Whatis any religion 
good for hut to purify the heart and 
make it jist before God? If Christ 
ean now do it without circumcision, 
what need of circumcision ? 

10. Tempt ye God—Putting his 
forbearance to the test by requiring 
what he does not require, namely, 
circumcision as a conditicn to the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. Able to 
bear—-The Jews could not so sustain 
the burdens of the law as to attain 
salvation by the perfection of their 
obedience, Ever was there that short- 
coming that required the ritual atone- 
ment, and that failure even in attain- 
ing the efficacy of the ritual atonement 
which left the Jew in sorrowful con- 
demnation, savable by grace alone. 
Herein, however, the ritual law was 
tut a type and illustration of the 
absolute moral law, which humanity 
zannot keep, and, therefore, must be 
saved by grace. Peter would, there- 
fore, now leave man, without the 
ritual, to the moral law and Christ’s 
grace 

ll. Grace...saved— Peier here 
goes the full length of the Pauline 
doctrine—salvation by grace of Christ 
toJew and Gentilealike. If the twelve 








42 Then all the multitude kept 
silence, and gave audience to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had 
4wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. 

13 And after they had held their 
peace, ‘James answered, saying, 
Men and brethren, hearken ‘unto 
me: 14 *Simeon hath declared 
how God at the first did visit the 
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apostles were formally apostles of Dut 
the twelve tribes, why should there not 
be at least one thirteenth upostle for ait 
the outside Gentile world? And since 
that Gentile world was far larger than 
the twelve tribes, why not its thir- 
teenth apostle be mightier than all the 
twelve? 

12. Kept silence—Aushed, not from 
the tumult of debate, as some commen- 
tators think; nor by the power of Pe- 
ter’s speech, as others; but hushed frerm 
eager expectation of what the Anti- 
ochian ambassadors will say, and held 
silent by the thrilling interest of their 
narrative. Barnabas here, by local 
propriety, takes precedence, as also in 
the letter of the Council, (ver. 25,) just 
as James takes precedence of Peter in 
Gal. ii, 9. Yet it no doubt is trie that 
Jerusalem never so expanded her soul 
as to take in the greatness of Paul's 
apostolate. Miracles and wonders— 
The tale of these two hardy itinerants 
could not but possess all the novelty 
and power of romance to their listeu- 
ing ears. For a brief hour, at least, 
they stood upon the high platform of 
Jesus himself, and their horizon ex- 
tended into the breadth of his com- 
mission, ‘Go into all the world.” For 
a moment they realized that Christian- 
ity was to become a universal religion 
by shedding Judaism from its back. 


4. Speech of James of Jerusatem, 13- 
21. 

14, Simeon—Old fashioned Judean 
James (see note on Matt. x, 3) must 
not say Peter ; and he must pronounce 
Simon after its ancient form, Simeon. 
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Gentiles, to take out of them a peo- 
ple for his name. 45 And to 
this agree the words of the proph- 
ets; as it is written, 46 ‘ After 
this I will return, and will build 
again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen down; and I will 
build again the ruins thercof, and 
I vill set it up: 47 That “the 
residue of men might seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon 


whom my name is called, saith the 
Lord, who doeth all these things. 
18 Known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning of the 
world. 19 Wherefore ‘my sen- 
tence is, that we trouble not them, 
which from among the Gentiles 
ware turned to God: 20 But 
that we write unto them, that they 
abstain *from pollutions of idols, 
and ¥from fornication, and from 
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The characteristic fact is a unique 
proof of the accuracy of Luke’s report. 
’ A people for his name—Who shall 
bear his name, or give honour to his 
name. James in this verse repeats the 
point of Peter’s speech; in 15-18 he 
shows that it is in accordance with 
God’s predictions and plan according 
to old Jewish Scriptures. 

1s. The tabernacle of David— 
The two verses are quoted nearly ac- 
curately from the Septuagint of Amos 
ix, 11, 12. The Jews applied it to the 
times of the Messiah. By David's 
booth or tabernacle is meant the royal 
dominion of David; to which, as 
James, the brother of Jesus, well 
knew, Jesus was the lineal heir by 
human birth. And, as Jesus was 
dead, James himself was lineally king 
of Jerusalem ! 

It is a remarkable proof of the popu- 
lar use of the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, the Septuagint, that 
Judaic James should thus quote it 
even where it seems to-vary from the 
ordinary Hebrew text. Yet the sub- 
stance of the Hebrew prediction is 
conveyed in the words quoted. The 
residue—Other than Jews; a depre- 
ciatory term for Gentiles. 

18. Known... from the begin- 
ning—God is not taken by surprise; 
nor has he changed the eternal plans 
of his own conduct. What seems a 
great change to us is, in fact, fully 
accordat W: vith Jehovah's most com- 
pashaugive en which takes all the 









judge, or vote. It was the ordinary 
phrase, agreeing with the Latin Ego 
censeo, Which a Roman senator used 
in giving his vote. It will not bear 
the meaning, by some forced upon it, 
that James, as bishop, finally decides 
the whole question by authority. 
What he actually does is to propose 
the compromise upon which they all 
harmonize. 

20. Write—Four things are to be 
prohibited on the grounds of being 
specially offensive to Jews, namely : 
1, idolatrous meats; 2, fornication; 
3, flesh of strangled ‘animals ; and, 4, 
eating of blood. These grounds, of 
course, permit both cautions against 
committing acts offensive to the cere- 
monial feelings of the Jews, as tho 
first, third, and fourth, or offences 
against true morality specially offen- 
sive from ritual reasons, as the second. 

1. As to idolatrous meats : after parts 
of the animal idolatrously offered 
were given to the priests, others were 
eaten in a banquet, or salted for use, 
or even sold in the market. From. 
idolatrous feast and market meat the 
Jew abstained with abhorrence. For 
he hei the meat to be offered to devils, 
and that the eater ceremonially con- 
secrated himself to the devil so hon- 
oured. 2, Fornication was held by the 
heathen ia many cases to be not a sir, 
but a religious rite performed to some 
voluptuous deity. Antioch was cele- 
brated for its temple and groves of 
Daphne, in which licentionsness was 
a@ consecrated religious rite. There 
was no one thing in which Christianity 
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things strangled, *and from blood. 
21 For Moses of old time hath in 
every city them that preach him, 
*being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day. 22 Then pleased 
it the apostles and elders, with the 
whole church, to send chosen men 
of thcir own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas; namely, 
Judas surnamed ’Barsabas, and $i- 
las, chief men among the brethren: 
23 And they wrote letters by them 
ufter this manner; The apostles and 


elders and brethren send grecting 
unto the brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia: 24 Forasmuch as we 
have heard, that ‘certain which 
went out from us have troubled 
you with words, subverting your 
souls, saying, Ye must be circnm- 
cised, and keep the law; to whom 
we gave no such commandment: 
25 It seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send 
chosen men unto you with our he- 





zGen. 9, 4; Lev. 3.17; Deut. 12. 16, 23. 
4 Chap, 18. 15, 27. 





produced a greater revolution than in 
re-creating tlie virtue of chastity. But 
it is against unchastity as connected 
with idolatry, and avowed to bé sacred, 
that the caution is here directed, and 
the present grounds are its special offen- 
siveness to the Old Testament con- 
science. 3 and 4. The shedding of blood 
was, in the Mosaic ritual, the sacred 
sacrificial mode of death. Without the 
shedding of blood there was no remis- 
sion. Hence, the blood was the sym- 
bolieal, if not the physical, seat of life. 
Christians can see that thus the type 
and the antitype were to harmonize. 
And as the seat of life, the Jew was 
taught to hold it sacred from his eat- 
ing. And as the strangled animal 
retained his blood, so he was not 
to be eaten. All these views of rever- 
ence for blood were cherished to edu- 
cate the Jewish mind to the great. 
thought that death is the wages of sin: 
and that by a death realized by the 
4<d blood is to be the remission, both 
‘ypieal and real. So far as the special 
seasons for giving these cautions in 
the document to be issued are con- 
zerned, they soon ceased, and the pro- 
hikitions ceased with them. But rea- 
gous immutable render the second pro- 
hibition immutable. 

21. For Moses—As the syna- 
gogues, with their sabbath services, 
spread the Mosaie doctrines, and the 
appended Jewish prejudices, far and 
wide, so far and wide should these 
cautions be diffused 





6 Chap. 1. se he Gal. 2. 4; 5. 12; 
Titus 1. 0, ti. 





5. Results of the Council, 22-36. 

22. Pleased it—It was the pleasure 
or decree. This was one of the forms 
of passing a law. Apostles and elders 
seem to decree, the whole Church con- 
curring. Chosen men—Who might 
testify for Jerusalem that she had _ re- 
ceived the delegates from Antioch with 
becoming honour, that the epistle from 
the Chureh was genuine. that its true 
meaning thus, and so that Antioch 
might be assured that Jerusalem re- 
ciproeates her sending of delegates. 
Judas...Barsabas—Mentioned here 
only. Silas—From Jerusalem now 
comes one destined to acquire the free 
progressive spirit of Gentile Antioch, 
and to be associated with Paul in his 
labours and trials, and to be recorded 
honourably in his epistles. In Paul’s 
epistles he uniformly receives his fuller 
Roman name, Sylvanus. 

23. Apostles. ..elders... brethren 
—Clerical and lay are here associated. 
Syria—Including liere all between: 
the Mediterranean and the Lebanon: 
range, but excluding Judea and Sa- 
maria. Greeting—It i is a curious “ un- 
designed ecoincidence”’ that the word 
greeting is used but once more in the 
New Testament. and that in the Kpistle 
of James. We may safely from this 
infer that this letter is also an epistle 
written by James, and that both are 
by thig same hand. 

24, No such commandment — 
They went out from wus carrying the 
weight of their Jerusalemite origin, 
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loved Barnabasand Paul, 264Men 
that have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
27 We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the 
same things by *mouth. 28 For 
it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these neces- 
sary things; 29 eThat ye ab- 
stain from meats offered to idols, 
and ‘from blood, and from things 
etrangled, and from fornication: 
from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well. Fare ye well. 
8S So when they were dismissed, 
they came to Antioch; and when 
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they had gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered the epistle: 
BL Which when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the *consolation. 
22 And Judas and ‘Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, & exhort- 
ed the brethren with many words, 
and confirmed them. 33 And 
after they had tarried there a space, 
they were let "go in peace from 
the brethren unto the apostles. 
34 Notwithstanding it pleased Si- 
las to abide there still. 88 ‘Paul 
also and Barnabas continued in 
Antioch, teaching and preaching 
the word of the Lord, with many 
others also. ‘ 





@Chap. 18. 50; 14, 19; 1 Cor. 15. 30: 2 Cor. 11. 
28, 26.—1 Gr. 2ord.—e Verse 20; chap. 21. 25; 
Rey. 2, 14, 20. 


J Lev. 17. 14.—2 Or, exnortation.—g Chap 
14, 22; 18, 23.—/1 Cor. 16. 11; Heb, 11. 31.— 
4 Chap. 13. 1. 





but with no authority from Jerusalem. 
So, subsequently, Judaists pretended 
to be followers of Peter, but with no 
authority from Peter, (1 Cor. i, 12.) 

26. Hazarded their lives—A cour- 
teous reference to the narratives given 
by the two apostles of their missionary 
journeys. 

28. Eloly Ghost, and to us—See 
note on Luke i, 3. Two concurrent 
minds in the same matter, the divine 
and the human. Man as free in the 
choice as if God did not will; God’s 
will as perfectly accomplished as if 
man’s will were overruled. 

29. Fare ye well—The ordinary 
close of a letter anciently, yaiperv. Be 
ye in health and vigour. 

30. Multitude—The body of the 
Church, so that this was an inter- 
change from Church to Church. It 
was from the mother Church to the 
daughter Church ; a parent respunse 
to a Diial address. 

33. In peace—For a brief period the 
{wo blessed messengers from Jerusa- 
lem are lovingly detained as by the 
bonds of Christian affection. Then 
they are dismissed with the word of 
peace from the Chureh to the apostles 
especially, under whose inspired guid- 
ance the happy result was obtained. 

It is sad to think that one of these 
apostles, Peter, in a subsequent visit 











to Antioch, after for awhile indulging 
in the freest social life with the Gentile 
brethren, did, upon the coming of the 
persistent Jewish zealots from Jeru- 
salem, change his course and withdraw 
from Gentile communion, and with 
“even Barnabas” following his ex- 
ample! It called for all the energy of 
Paul to rebuke in firm language his 
venerable senior. But in his iast 
epistle the aged Peter still affectionate- 
ly remembered “ our beloved. brother, 
Pani.” 

34. Silas to abide—This verse is 
probably not genuine; being added, as 
Alford suggests, to account for the 
fact of Silas’ being still present ut An- 
tioch, verse 40. 

35. Teaching—Unfolding the sys- 
tem of Christian truths. Preaching 
—Awakening the Christian emotions 
by impressive appeals. Many others 
—Successful preaching and revivals 
generally make new preachers. 


PAUL’S SECOND MISSION 
from Antioch, through Syria and 
Asia Minor, into Hurope; namely, 
in Northern Greece, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, and Berea; in Southern. 
Greece. Athens, and Corinth; 
thence back by sea, touching Eiph- 
esus, Cesarea, and Jerusalem, to 
Antioch, xv, 36-xviii, 23. 
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36 And some days after, Paul 
said unto Barnabas, Let us go again 
and visit our brethren * in every city 
where we have preached the word 
of the Lord, and see how they do. 
@¢% And Barnabas determined to 
take with them 'John, whose sur- 
aame was Mark. 38 But Paul 


_kCtapter 13, 4, 13, 14, 51; 14. 1, 
6, 24, 25. 
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thought not good to take him with 
them, ™who departed from them 
from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work. 39 And the 
contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder 
one from the other: and so Barna- 
bas took Mark, and sailed unto 


U Chap. 12. 19,25; 13.5; Col, 4.10; 2Tim. 4, 113 
Philem, 24.— Chap. 13. 18. 





1. Disagreement and Separation of 
Paul and Burnabas, 36-41, 

36. Paul said—tThe invitation is 
given by Paul, and he clearly in Luke’s 
view is the principal in the expedition. 
Just as in xiv, 21-25, he turned back 
to review their former ground, so 
now his energetic spirit would revisit 
the scenes of their former labour, and, 
city by city, ascertain their state, 
and more fully confirm their faith. 
How they do— How they hold or 
prosper. 

37. Determined — He presumes 
not to decide the amount or share of 
blame. He might have so selected, 
grouped, and coloured his facts as to 
have shown to which party he be- 
longed. Yet the sum total.of the facts, 
as he states them, combined with facts 
elsewhere learned, produce the impres- 
sion that Barnabas acted from personal 
affection to a relative, Pau! from a re- 
gard to the apparent right and the 
zood of the enterprise. He takes his 
nephew and flies off the track, leaving 
Paul to select a new colleague instead 
of Barnabas in Silas, a new minis- 
ter instead of Mark in Timothy. He 
goes unblest of the Church, even his 
own Antioch, leaving Paul and _ his 
chosen to receive its commendation to 
the grace of God. 

38. Thought not good—Barnabas 
previously determined, Paul thought 
not good; these phrases, both in 
the Greek and the Knuglish, imply 
personal will on the one side, and 
moral decision on the other. Depart- 
ed...went not—Mark’s fault is ware- 
Liability, desertion from the post where 
he was invited and needed. He had 
probably gone home to his mother's 
(Barnabas’ sister’s) house at Jerusalem, 











and staid until Barnabas took him 
thence to Antioch, and had given to 
Paul uo proof of any new firmness of 
character. 

39. The contention was so 
sharp—There was a sharpness, twapog- 
vepoc, or excitement. The principal 
word may signify an excitement, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. It 
has been adopted as a medical term, 
parosysm, which, however, would not 
rightly express the mental term. The 
excitement of a purely ethical emotion, 
in opposition to a wrong collision from 
another, may be in a high degree 
right. Such was very probably the 
ease here with Paul, but certainly not 
with Barnabas. There was equally a 
mapoSvouoc in Paul’s rebuke of Peter 
at Antioch; but the Church has ever 
pronounced Paul wholly right and 
Peter wholly wrong. The same 
sharpening pervades Paul’s utterance 
to Elymas, the sorcerer, and indeed 
the whole epistle to the Galatians. 
But it is a sharpening against error 
and wrong. Took Mark—An ab- 
ruptness of leaving, indicating passion. 
He loses the honour of bearing the 
banner of the cross with Panl into 
Europe. Barnabas henceforth disap- 
pears from all authentic history, being 
mentioned by Paul alone, 1 Cor. ix, 6. 
As it was to his native Cyprus he 
went with his young relative, in Cy- 
orus he seems to have remained. 
Very possibly the quietude of ap- 
proaching age had some influence in 
separating him from the young and teo 
active Paul.. Legends alone pretend to 
relate his subsequent life and his mar- 
tyrdom in Cyprus. An epistle, early as 
the second century, bears lis nanie, 
but is neither worthy of his fume, not 
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Cyprus; 40 And Paul chose 
Silas, and departed, "being recom- 
mended by the brethren unto the 
grace ot God. 44 And he went 
through Syria and Cilicia,’ confirm- 
ing the churches. 
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rFXHEN came he to *Derbe and 
Lystra: and, behold, a certain 
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disciple was there, ‘named Timo- 
theus, ‘the son of a certain wo- 
man, which was a Jewess, and he- 
lieved; but his father was a Greek: 
2 Which ‘was well reported of by 
the brethren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium. 3 Him would Paul 
have to go forth with him; and 
etook and circumcised him because 
of the Jews which were in those 





nCh. 14. 26.—oCh, 16. 5.—a Ch, 14. 6.— 
Ch. 19. 22; Rom, 16. 21; 1 Cor. 4. 17; Phil. 2. 19; 


1 Thes. 3. 2; 1 Ti,1.2; 2Ti. 1 2—e2 Ti. 1. 5.—— 
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accepted as indisputably genuine by 
the early Church. 

40. Chose Silas—Deliberately re- 
inained; made a most wise choice; 
received the benediction of the illus- 
trious Church of Antioch, and started 
forth on his second and greater mis- 
sion, the most important Christian 
missionary enterprise ever undertaken 
and accomplished. 

41. Through Syria—The eastern 
coastland of the Mediterranean, of 
which Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities. Cilicia—(See note on vi, 9.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

2. Paul at Derbe and Lystra— Timothy 
called—Through Phrygia, Galatia, und 
Mysia, to Troas, 1-8. 

Paul now, with a companionship 
ready to second his own heroic spirit, 
starting from ANTIOCH, revisits lis 
four posts of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, and then for awhile pauses, 
soon to plume himself for a bolder 
flight. He starts forth thence, Spirit- 
guided, and finds his way to the Hel- 
lespont, dividing the continents, and 
crosses over into Kurope. He plants 
the first known Church in Kurope. 
Puiniep! in Macedonia, enjoys that 
imperishable precedence. Thence, 
cutting through Southern Greece, he 
visits ATHENS, the home of ancient 
classic genius, and CorintH, the abode 
of the most voluptuous Grecian refine- 
ment. Thenc3 returning, passing 
through Ephesus, he rallies back to 
the centre whence he took his first 
commission, and his second starting- 
point, ANTIOCH, xviii, 22. 

\. Came he-—Paul is now viewed 


by Luke as the man; Silas as his sec- * 


ond, and Timothy will soon be his 
minister, as John Mark was once in- 
vited to be. Derbe and Lystra— 
Leaving Antioch by crossing over the 
bridge of the Orontes, our apostle, with 
his new coadjutor, passes into his na- 
tive Cilicia through what was called 
the Syrian Gates, being a narrow 
gorge between the mountains, afford- 
ing the sole entrance. (See map.) 
His present mission at his native 
province done, he wonld pass out 
through the Taurus range by the 
Cilician Gates, another memorable 
gorge. He would then enter the great 
Lycaonian plain, and soon find his 
late founded Churches, commencing 
at the point of his former termination, 
Derbe. 

Timotheus—(See note on xiv, 20.) 
A Greek—Though the law forbade a 
Jew to take strange or foreign wives, 
it was not stringent against a Jewess’ 
marrying a Gentile husband, like Ms- 
ther. 

3. Would—Willed or determined 
to have. Took—Implying the perfect 
mastery of the apostle in matters, yet 
not excluding the free consent of 
Timothy. Circumcised him— Known 
to be of a Gentile father, and probably 
uncircumcised by that father’s au- 
thority, Timothy would not have been 
admitted to the synagogues of the 
Jews as a religious teacher had he 
been uncircumcised, nor Paul as his 
companion. As by this act Paul con- 
ceded, not the necessity of circum- 
cision to salvation, but only removed 
a bodily hinderance to Timothy’s ac- 
ceplance among the Jews in varigus 


ASD 5h, 52: 
quarters: for they knew all that 
his father was a Greek. 4 And 
as they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for 
to keep, ‘that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders which were at 
Jerusalem. & And £so were the 
churches established in the faith, 
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and increased in number daily. 
6 Now when they had gone through- 
out Phrygia and the region of Cula- 
tia, and were forbidden of the Lloly 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia, 
@ After they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed to go into Bithynia: 
but the Spirit suffered them not. 





J Chap. 15. 28, 29. 





g Chap. 15. 41, 





localities, lie transgressed no principle 
he ever asserted. Yet at Jerusalem, 
when the Judaists made the necessity 
of circumcision an absolute requisite 
in the Christian system, he refused to 
allow Titus to bo circumcised, Gal. 
ii, 3. This circumcision of Timothy, 
and that demanded circumcision of 
* Titus, involved two very different 
. questions. So nice, and yet so accu- 
rate, a line did this wise apostle draw 
between the closely connected right 
and wrong. For peace and accept- 
ance he would yield up to the very 
hairbreadth that divided right from 
wrong; but not all the world could 
compel him of that hairbreadth to 
sacrifice one half. 

His father was a Greek — Cir- 
eumcised, Judaic-Greek Timothy united 
in himself the conciliation of the great 
dispute. He bridged over, in his own 
person, the gulf between Jew and 
Gentile. 

4. Decrees— Conclusions of the 
Council at Jerusalem; accepted as 
rules of compromise by all. parties. 
Yet, by some strange reaction, it really 
took place that the Churches of Gala- 
tia, which Paul was now about to found, 
became Judaistic and almost apostate. 
(See his Epistle to the Galatians.) 

6, 7. Our historian here passes 
hastily, and with large omissions, over 
an extensive ground of work and tray- 
el. Olshausen uniquely remarks that 
he is “impatient” to get to Kurope! 
The real truth, we think, is, jist, that 
Luke belicved he had given a sufficient 
specimen of the Asiatic work in the 
former missionary tour; and, second, 
narrating, as we have maintained, the 
Gentilizing of the Church down to 
its establishment in Rome, he recog- 
nises the need of brevity in the Hast- 


ern field, and wisely hastens to the 
transit into Kurope. There he forth- 
with deals in minute details and full 
pictures. : 

6. Throughout Phrygia— The 
boundary lines of the provinces of 
Asia Minor were very vagne, and by 
political changes constantly varying 
both in name and extent. Phrygia 
was an extensive range of territory, 
extended at great leugth east and west, 
lying on the north of Cilicia and Pi- 
sidia. Galatia— Lying yet north of 
Phrygia. (See map.) 

Forbidden of the Holy Ghost— 
By three separate monitions is Paul 
warned that his field is no longer Asia, 
but Europe. Two of these monitions 
are negative, warning him away; one 
is positive, inviting him onward. 
Asia—To our modern ear this word 
covers the whole continent between 
Europe and the Pacific. The first 
known use of the word is in Ifomer, 
where the adjective Asian is applied 
to the meadows near Nphesus. Thence 
the term enlarged with the eularged 
knowledge, by the Greeks, of the 
eastern regions, At first they distin- 
guished Asia this side the Halys from 
Asia beyond the Halys. When the 
Romans conquered western Asia, and 
governed it by procousuls, we have 
proconsular Asia, which included the 
provinces lining the Aigean, namely 
Mysia,, Lydia, and Caria. The New 
Testament Asia, the Asia of Joln’s 
seven Churches, seems to have coin- 
cided with this. 

7. Come to Mysia—He had arrived, 
apparently, at the point where the cor- 
ners of Phrygia, Mysia, and Bivhynia 
meet. Not yet realizing the fulness 
of his Kuropean mission, Paul mod- 
estly makes the trialof Bithynia, But 
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8 And they passing by Mysia * came 
down to Troas. 

§ And a vision appeared to Paul 
in the night; There stood a ‘man 
of Macedonia, and prayed him, say- 








h2 Cor. 2. 12; 2 Tim. 4. 13. 
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ing, Come over into Macedonia, and 
help us. 10 And after he had 
seen the vision, immediately we en- 
deavoured to go *into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord 








a Chap. 10. 30.—£ 2 Cor, 2. 13. 





the spirit of Jesus (for such is now 
generally admitted to be the true read- 
ing) vetoes that step. His sole con- 
clusion now points his inquiring way 
toward the Hellespont. 

8. Passing by Mysia—The Spirit 
had forbidden them to preach in Asia, 
(in which Mysia was included,) but did 
not preclude their passing through 
without preaching. Paul from the 
Bithynian border bent his western 
course, probably to Adramyttium ; 
thence, taking the Roman road along 
the gulf, in the regions of Mount Ida, 
comes down to the Hellespont at 
Alexandria Troas. Before him lie the 
waters that divide Asia from Europe. 
Divine warnings have bidden him 
away from Asia; shall he now cross 
the celebrated straits, and set his foot 
on Huropean soil? Yonder lies the 
vast continent. First- in order is 
Greece, brightened with points of a 
rare civilization; next comes Rome, 
the seat of empire; and central in 
Europe are the vast hives of barbari- 
ans, noble in race, the ancestors of 
modern Kurope and of us, but as yet 
dividing the forests with the savage 
beasts. To the margin of this Europe 
our apostle comes, charged with a 
Mission pregnant with the hopes of 
modern civilization. To all his queries 
now comes a divine answer. 


3. Man of Macedonia, and Crossing to 
EHurape, 9-12. 

9. A vision—The Greek word does 
not indicate a dream, nor imply sleep, 
although these might be suggested by 
the phrase zm the night. A man of 
Macedonia— Macedonia is the Greek 
province on the Kuropean shore oppo- 
site Troas. It was the realm of ‘Philip 
of Macedon, the subduer, in spite 
of eloquent Demosthenes, of classic 
Greece, and the father of Alexander 
the Great, conqueror of Asia. It was 


by crossing this same Hellespont tbat 
Alexander went upon his career of 
Asiatic conquest. : 

This man in Paul’s night vision is 
the impersonation, or the represen- 
tative angel, of this same conquering 
European Macedon. Grotius holds 
‘him to have been the angel of that na- 
tion, like the “prince of the kingdom 
of Persia,” and the “‘ Michael” of Israel] 
in Dan. x, xiii. Wl.ether a real objective 
being or not, he is representative not so 
much of pagan Macedonia itself, as of the 
invisible Church of pagan Macedonia; 
that is, of the human souls in Europe’s 
moral twilight longing and struggling 
for the true light. (See our work on 
The Will, pp. 347-355.) Truly did 
such souls unconsciously call for Help ! 
So Heber, in his beautiful missionary 
hymn, represents the ery of those who 


“Call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.” 


Perhaps, indeed, this man is the 
Lord Jesus himself, identifying him- 
self with the sighing sons of Mace- 
don, longing to know the true way 
of salvation, (verse 17,) and likely to 
embrace it when presented, as at Saul’s 
first call he identified himself with his 
persecuted saints; and now he com- 





pletes the eall then commenced of tiis 
sane Paul to the Gentile mission. 

Come over—Literally, crossing over, 
help us. 

10. We—tThis is the first of what 
have been called “the we passages;” 
that is, passages where the use of the 
first person plural seems to indicate 
that the writer was present and en- 
gaged in the transactions. The pas- 
sages are xvi, 10-17; xx, 5-15; xxi, 
1-18; xxvii, 1-xxviii, 16. These pas- 
sages indicate that Paul found Luke 
here at Troas, and retaining him as far 
as Philippi, there leaves him; and that 
six years afterward Luke again joing 
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had called us for to preach the gos- 
pel unto them. ii Therefore 
1oosing from Troas, we came with 
a straight course to Samothracia, 
and the next day to Neapolis; 
42 And from thence to ! Philippi, 
which is 'the chief city of that part 


¢ Phil. 1. 1. 


him at Philippi, passes with him to 
Jerusalem, and thence to Rome. The 
“we” is not in all this route uniformly 
used, for he still speaks of Paul in the 
third person in those transactions in 
which the writer himself is less or not 
at all included. 

Called us for to preach — This 
us indicates that Luke was not only 
“the beloved physician,” and Paul’s 
“ fellow-labourer,” and the most emi- 
nent historian of Christ and the 
Chureh, but that he was “called for 
to preach,” and so was a minister of 
the word. When he was left, there- 
fore, by Paul at Philippi, there is no 
fair room to doubt that he was left as 
minister to the Cliurches in Macedonia. 
(See note on ver. 40, and xx, 1.) 

11, Loosing from Troas—Directly 
before them lie the isles of the Augean, 
celebrated by the genius of Homer, 
Tenedos, Lemnos, Imbros, and, farther 
to the nortliwest, the tall cliffs of Samo- 
thrace overlooking the others, and gaz- 
ing upon the shore of Troas. By a 
brisk wind from the south, it must 
have been, that they were able to take 
a straight course to Samothrace, and 
to accomplish in two days their trip to 
Neapolis, which often takes five. Neup- 
olis was a small marine town, (now 
called Cavallo,) too unimportant to 
detair the apostle, who had the large 
metrcpolis, Philippi, in view. And 
when Paul debarks at Neapolis, he sets 
his foot for the first time on the soil of 
Europe. From Neapolis, moving to 
the northwast, he ascends a mountain 
ridge, from which, in the rear, a beau- 
tiful view of the sea which they have 
crossed is spread before their eyes; 
while m front they behold the vast plain 
of ParLippl, where was fouglit one of 
the great decisive battles of the world. 

12. The chief city - Literally, 








of Macedonia, and a colony: and 
we were in that city abiding cer- 
tain days. 

13 And on the sabbath we went 
out of the city by a river side, where 
prayer was wont to be made; and 
we sat down, and spake unto the 





10r, the first. 


Jirst city. Inasmuch as there is no 
Greek article before the phrase, it 
would most properly be translated, as 
Dr. Alexander suggests, a first city, 
or, “a first-class city” of that sec- 
tion. A colony—A body of Rcman 
citizens thither transferred, as a part 
of Rome itself, with all the rights of 
Roman citizenship. It proudly flaunted 
all the insignia of Rome. Its magis- 
trates ambitiously bore the Roman 
titles, as we shall learn from Luke be- 
fore his narrative is finished. The 
city itself aimed to be a miniature 
Rome. The Romans planted here 
were the soldiers of Antony, sent by 
Augustus. Of course, it would bea 
very serious thing here to violate the 
sacred person of a Roman. 





First Church in Europe—Philippi, 
13-40. 

At Philippi Paul is on the great 
EGNATIA V14, or Egnatian Way. This 
grand thoroughfare, the work of Rome, 
can be traced upon the map as starting 
from Cypsela on the Hebrus, and cut- 
ting across the entire extent of north- 
ern Macedonia, through the great cities 
of Philippi, Thessalonica, and Kdesgsa, 
and terminating at Dyrrachium, on the 
western coast. Thence a ferriage over 
sea brought the traveller to Brundu- 
sium, on the coast of Italy, and thence 
the great Appian Way would bring him 
to the gates cf Rome. The Egnatian 
Way was the nearest approximation 
the world had yet made tc our great 
railway route across a continent, from 
New York to San Francisco. 

13. On the sabbath—lIt is not clear 
that this was the jist Saturday-Sab- 
bath’ after their arrival at Philippi. 
That depends on the number of tie 
certain days of verse 12. By a river 
side—Of the river Gangas or Gangatis. 
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women which resorted thither. 
14 And a certain woman named 
Lydia, a scller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, 
heard us: whose ™heart the Lord 


opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. 
15 And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me to 





m Luke 


one of the tributaries of the Strymon, 
which is nineteen miles distant from 
Philippi. Prayer—This may have 
been simply a customary locality of 
river side prayer, or there may have 
veen a roofless enclosure, or there may 
have been a complete edifice. For 
each of these three were customary ; 
and either would be designated by the 
same word, namely, a proseucha. (See 
note on Luke vi, 12.) Biscoe says: 
“The seashore was esteemed by the 
Jews a place ost pure, and, therefore, 
proper to offer up their prayers and 
thanksgivings to Almighty God. Philo 
tells us that the Jews of Alexandria, 
when Flaccus, the governor of Egypt, 
who had been their great enemy, was 
arrested by order of the emperor Caius, 
uot being able to assemble at their 
synagogues, which had been taken 
from them, crowded out at the gates 
of the city early iu the morning, went 
to the neighbouring shores, and, stand- 
ing in a most pure place, with one ac- 
cord lifted up their voices in praising 
God. Now (in Flac., p. 982, D.) Ter- 
tullian says that the Jews in his time, 
when they kept their great fasts, left 
their synagogues, and on every shore 
sent forth their prayers to heaven, 
(De Jejun. chap. 16;) and in another 
place, among the ceremonies used by 
the Jews, mentions orationes litorales, 
the prayers they made upon the shores. 
(Adv. Matt. i, 13.) And long before 
Tertullian’s time there was a decree 
ade at Halicarnassus in favour of the 
Jews, which, among other privileges, 
allows them to say their prayers near 
the shore, according to the custom of 
their country. (Jos. Ant., XIV, 10- 
23.) It is hence abundantly evident 
that it was common with the Jews to 
choose the shore as a place highly fit- 
ting to offer up their prayers,” 
Women. ..resorted—-The very fact 
of there being this proseucha, and not | 








24, 45. 


a synagogue, (to which Paul would have 
gone had there been one,) proves the 
fewness of Jews. The unpopularity 
of Jews is indicated in verse 20. Of 
Jews, low many soever there were, 
none but women were found at 
the place of prayer; and of those 
women, one was a foreigner and a 
proselyte, faithful, perhaps, when the 
birthright Jews were faithless. And 
to her the Gospel is to be an exceed- 
ing great reward 

14. Named Lydia—A_ personal 
name, ofteu used, derived from the 
name of the province of Lydia. Sell- 
er of purple—(See note on Luke 
xvi, 19.) Thyatira—The purplo traf- 
fic in this region was earlier than 
Homer, and women were the pur- 
plers. By the great Roman roads the 
trafic between Thyatira was, at this 
time, easy; and inscriptions are still 
extant describing the trade as it once 
existed. Worshipped—In this piety 
Lydia was remarkably distinguished 
from the women of her country. Wet- 
stein gives repeated passages from 
Greek writers affirming that Lydian 
womeu were unchaste, ail. - 

15. And her household—There are 
too many instances of household bap- 
tism following forthwith upon the faith 
of the householder not to justify the be- 
lief that it was just such a consequence 
in the family as circumcision would 
have been in case of an induction into 
Judaism. Dr. Schaff well argues, quot- 
ing the well-known passages: “ Acts 
x, 2, 44-48; xvi, 15, 30-33; xviii, 8; 
1 Cor. i, 16; xvi, 15. In uone of these 
places, it is said, are children expressly 
mentioned, and the families concerned 
might possibly have consisted entirely 
of adults. But this is, even in itself, 
exceedingly improbable, since we have 
here, not one case only, but five, sud 
these given merely as‘ xamples, whence 
we may readily infer that there were 





A. D. 5%. 
He faithful to the Lord, come into 
my house, and abide there. And 
"she constrained us, 

4&6 And it came to pass, as we 
‘vent to prayer, a certain damsel 
possessecl with a spirit ?of divina- 
tion’ met us, which brought her 
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masters Pmuch gain by soothsay- 
ing: A? The same followed 
Paul and us, and cried, saying, 
These men are the servaiits of the 
most high God, which show unto 





pis a 35 33. 11; av uge ae 21; 
24. 29; 18. 2 


us the way of salvation. 4&8 And 
this did she many days. But Paul. 
o1Sam, 28, 7.—~20r, so Python. ' 


p Chap. "19, 2 





many others. A glance at any neigh- 
bourhood will show that families with- 
out children are the exceptions, not 
the rule. But, besides, it is hardly 
conceivable that all the adult sons and 
daughters in these five cases so quickly 
determined on going over with their 
parents to a despised and persecuted 
religious society ; whereas, if we sup- 
pose the children to have been still 
young, and therefore entirely under 
paternal authority, the matter presents 
no difficulty at all.” 

Come—Witl perfect Christian puri- 
ty she invites these holy men, while re- 
maining, to sojourn at her house ; that, 
free of charge, they may propagate the 
Gospel among its inhabitants. ~ 

16. Went to prayer—Went to the 
yroseucha, probably on the following 
day. Buttle pythoness repeated this, 
following the apostles many days, 
(verse 18.) Spirit of divination— 
Literally, @ spirit of Python. Python 
was the name of an ancient mythical 
earth-born dragon or snake, which in 
videst antiquity existed at the Delphic 
cave in Greece, and gave oracles to 
men. The god Apollo, son of Zeus or 
Jupiter, (so says the legend,) slew 
Python, and became himself the orac- 
ular god. Hence he was called Pyth- 
ian Apello; and the female priestess 
who. sisting upon the tripod, over 
the vapour ascending from tiie cave, 
gave prophetic utterance with agita- 
tion and frenzy, was called a pyth- 
oness. This Delphic oracle, with 
its pythoness and predictions, was 
In the zenith of its reputation when 
the states of Greece were in the 
zenith of their glory. Princes, states- 
men, and philosophers alike rever- 
enced the inspiration of Delphos. But 
when Christ came, so agreed both 








pagans and Christians, the oracles 3e- 
came dumb. 

But there was no cessation of stroll- 
ing professional pythons and pytho- 
nesses. Generally they were ventrilo- 
quists, speaking with deceptive articu- 
lations, who, claiming to be possessed 
with the god, uttered responses from 
the gastric regions without moving the 
lips. Whether the maiden thus spoke 
gastrically is not clear. But when it is 
said that she had a spirit of Python the 
words imply possession. Hler mas- 
ters—Her showmen or exhibiters. 
Soothsaying—Uttering predictions as 
a mantis or pagan. prophet. 

17. Servants...most high God— 
Parallel to this are the testimonies of 
the demons to Christ in Marki, 24, and 
vy, 7. It is as if the inferior and in- 
fernal did by a spontaneous necessity 
confess and do compulsory homage to 
the superior av1 divine. And as the 
cases are similar, so the conduct of 
Jesus and Paul are similar. They 
allow the demon to make his necessi- 
tated confession, as if to confound the 
demoniace side, but do not accept the 
testimony as congenial or worthy. 
Christ wants no demon-preachers. 
Way of salvation—Secular men can- 
not indulge usually in language so 
spiritual; but the demons knew tLe 
full force of spiritual phraseology. 
The deyiis believe and tremble. Yet 
in this us of the demon there is either 
a mockery, or the damsel is able to 
impose a tinge of her own thought 
into her demoniac utterances. Sal- 
vation—Hither from Jews, or from the 
teachings of the apostles, the meaning 
of the term salvation had become 
known both to the pythoness and to 
the jailer, verse 30. 

18. Many days—During which 
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‘being grieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out 
of her. * And he came out the same 
hour. #® And ‘when her mas- 
ters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, ‘they caught Paul and 


Silas, and “drew them into the 
Smarketplace unto the rulers, 
20 And brought them to the mag- 
istrates, saying, These men, being 
Jews, 'do exceedingly troutle our 
city, 24 And teach customs, 
which are not lawful for us to re- 





g See Mark 1. 25, 34.—7 Mark 16. 17. 
s Chap. 19, 25, 26,——7¢ 2 Cor. 6. 5. 


u Matt, 10. 18.—3 Or, court. 1 Kings 
18. 17; chap. 17. 6. 





the apostles went to the proseucha, at 
the river side, Thereby we under- 
stand that the Gospel was for a length 
of time dispensed; a  Philippian 
Church was being formed, and the 
doctrine of the way of salvation had 
so rung through the city that when the 
masters at last appealed to the popu- 
lace against them as introducers of a 
new religion the mob was cognizant 
and ready to spring. Come out...he 
came out—The language of both Paul 
and Luke implies beyond question that 
a foreign being possessed her frame. 
This case may answer the question, 
How is it that demoniac possession is 
unknown out of Palestine and out of 
the time of our Saviour’s life? Un- 
derlying all the falsehood and decep- 
tion of heathen myths and oracles, 
there was a demoniae clement. In 
the frenzy of the bacchanals, the cory- 
bantes, and the pythonesses, there was 
a true possession, modified by the 
nature of that dispensation. (See 
specially our note on Mark y, 2.) 

19. Gains were gone— An irre- 
mediable change had taken place in 
the girl, showing both power in the 
apostle and a previous involuntary 
condition in her. So impressed was 
the apostolic superiority over the in- 
fernal or the pagan that we wonder 
not that a Church of intense faith arose 
in Philippi, as we shall find to have 
been the fact by reading Paul’s most 
rich and loving EpistLe to the Philip- 
pians. But, alas for these traders in 
oracles! they are unable to conjure 
another response from their pythoness. 
Drew them—As a plaintiff by ancient 
law was entitled to drag his defendant. 
Marketplate—The agora or forum. 
where legal business was transacted 
by the magistrates. Rulers—The city 











was, forsooth, a Romancolonia; the dig 
nity of the Roman law was to be main- 
tained, and the magistrates wore the 
very titles of a trne Roman magistracy. 

20. Magistrates—The pretors, for 
so the duumviri, or twin magistrates, 
claimed to be called. Saying—It was 
difficult to frame a charge against 
them. Had a pig been stolen from 
them there was law in their behalf, 
Lut no compensation for a lost demon. 
To lave restored the unhappy maid 
from her unhappy condition—tit em- 
bLlem of the salvation she ascribed to 
them—was a beneficent deed which 
Roman justice could adjudge to be no 
crime. 

These. men-— But a mob, with a 
magistrate to match, will be at no loss 
for a charge against their common vic- 
tim. Being Jews...being Romans 
—Here is an antithesis amply suffi- 
cient to start a temper, and the deeds 
will easily be supplied with a pretext. 
The Jews had lately been expelled 
from Rome as troudblers of that city; 
and why should not this proud little 
Macedonian image of Rome enact the 
same measure? 

21. Customs. . .not lawful-—-Roman 
law did by most solemn sanctions de- 
cree that to the magistrates it should 
pertain to forbid all foreign rites, and 
banish all priestlings, (sacrificulos,) and 
prophets or preschers, from the forum, 
circus, or city; and should abolish 
every sacrificial institute not estah- 
lished by ancient Roman custom. Al 
who imported. new or unrecognised re- 
ligions, whether in doctrine or cere- 
mony, by which men’s minds were 
disturbed, should be punished, the 
nobler by banishment, the humbler by 
death. Such was the law our apostles 
were bound to face. 
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ceive, neither to observe, being Ro- 
mans 22 And the multitude 
rose up together against them; 
and the magistrates rent off their 
clothes, ™and commanded to beat 
them. 23 And when they had 
laid many stripes upon them, they 
cast them into prison, charging 
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the jailer to keep them safely: 
24 Who, having received such a 
charge, thrust, them into the inner 
prison, and * made their feet fast in 
the stocks. 

25 And at midnight Paul and 
Silas prayed, and sang praises unto 
God: and the prisoners heard them. 





ac 2 Cor. 6. 5; 11. 23,25; 1 Thess. 2, 2. 


22, Multitude. . . magistrates— 
Tixese Philippians would be no true 
Romans, their illustrious colonia would 
be no true miniature of the eternal 
city, if all the blood in their veins was 
not now in a magnificent tumult. 
Rent...clothes...beat—No time is 
taken to examine witnesses, or to try 
the-case of the arraigned; no words 

*are they allowed to utter. What need 
when all parties, except the ‘prisoners, 
are agreed? Yet this broke the very 
letter of the Roman law, which de- 
elared, as Cicero says, Oognita causa, 

 possunt multi absolut ; incognita, nemo 
condemnari potest—‘The case being 
heard, many can be acquitted; un- 
heard, none can be condemned.” 

The usual sentence after this was 
concisely and majestically Roman: 
Summove lictor, despolia, verbera— 

_ “Take lictor, strip, scourge.” The 
wording of this verse, which places 
the stripping before the commanding, 
would certainly suggest that the two 
magistrates on the present occasion 
did, in the excitement of the moment, 
perform the lictor’s office so far as 
stripping was concerned. Nothing but 
our respect for the Roman magistracy 
prevents this construction. To beat 
them—“ Happy for us,” says Howson, 
“that few modern countries know, by 
the example of a similar punishment, 
what a Roman scourging was!” The 
Reman sense of justice was syste- 
metic, firm, and high, but in its inflic- 
tions needing the gentleness which 
a true Christianity alone can inspire. 

We must not figure this prison after 
the shape of a modern house or jail, 
but, according to our cuts, imagine 
a quadrangular structure enclosing a 
rocfless square yard or court, or courts 
within. The prison cells are in the 


a Job 13, 27; Jer, 20. 2. 


ground story, and the jailer resides-in 
an upper story. There is probably a 
well or fountain in 
the court. The tn- 
ner prison may be a 
subterranean cellin 
the court. More 
probably it is the 
inner row of cells 
of the ground sto- 
ry which lines the 
court. 
23. Many stripes 
. . into prison— 
Showing how intense arger demanded 
cruel satisfaction. What had raised 
it? A quiet worship and religious 
teaching at the Jewish proseucha by 
the river side; a poor girl relieved 
from demoniac paroxysms. 
Howson illustrates this inner prison 
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GROUND PLAN OF AN 
CIENT JAIL. 


‘by that ‘dungeon in the court of the 


prison,” into which Jeremiah was let 
down with cords, and where he “sunk 
in the mire.” “ They were cells, damp 
and cold, from which the light was ex- 
cluded, and where the chains rusted on 
the limbs of the prisoners.” 

24. Feet fast in the stocks—The 
stocks were a wooden frame, often 
iron-bound, into which the limbs were 
fastened so as to be immovable. The 
feet, hands, or neck might be so 
cramped as to fill the body with wea- 
riness and pain. 

25. Midnight — When perfect ex- 
haustion from scourge and stocks 
might have been expected. Praises 
unto God—For the high privilege of 
suffering for Christ. Here, as in the 
ease of Stephen, the joy of the mar- 
tyr in suffering was displayed for an 
example to all who should suffer. So 
by glorious suffering the cause of a 
suffering Master should triumph 
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26 ¥ Andsuddenly there was a great 
earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison were, shaken: and 
immediately zall the doors were 
opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed. 27 And the keeper of 


y Chap. 4, 31.—z Chap. 5, 19; 12. 7, 10, 











Herein the moral glory of Christianity 
is unsurpassable. No higher attain- 
ment can humanity gain than thie 
power to suffer for righteousness. 
Prisoners heard them—God meant 
tlis midnight song not only for the 
sufferers’ joy, but for the prisoners’ 
hearing. Let men know how Jesus 
1s glorified in the exultation of his 
martyrs. 

26. And suddenly—-What sense, 
says the Rationalist, in a miracle here 
where it accomplishes nothing which 
might not have been attained without 
one? Wereply, with Baumgarten, that 
the miracle was a true, illustrious, and 
necessary “Divine Sign,” confirming 
the apostles in the reality of the divine 
invitation, from the man of Macedonia, 
of Christianity into Kurope. And 
Baumgarten also plausibly shows that 
this whole scene was a symbol and a 
shadow of the future history of Cliris- 
tianity in Enrope. Philippi, as a colo- 
nid, is an image, ambitiously so, of the 
Roman pagan power. She opens the 
first Gentile persecution against the 
Church, emblem of the pagan persecu- 
tion for four centuries. For three 
centuries the martyred Church sings 
her songs of triumph in the midnight, 
the bloodshed, and the stocks. Yet 
the very foundations of that inner 
structure are shaken, and hy the very 
majesty of the secular power is the 
Chureh at last enfranchised. 

A great earthquake—The voice 
of God answers to the voice of man; 
the earthquake responds to the hymn. 
The ceropocg was not so much an earth- 
guake as a prison-quake. It was not 
from below, but from above, as truly as 
the pentecostal house-shaking. It was 
not, therefore, a mere indiscriminate 
jar and crash, but a distinct and spe- 
cific act of the divine volition by which 
the foundations af the prison were shaken, 
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the prison awaking out of his sleep- 
and seeing the prison doors open, 
he drew out his sword, and * would 
have killed himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had been fled. 28 But 
Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, 





a Judges 9, 54; 1 Sam, 31. 4,5; Matt. 27. 5. 





the prison doors were flung open, ard 
the fetters all sprung, while the powe:- 
bound limbs of the prisoners were 
unable to escape. Doubtless the city 
and the magistrates heard and were 
awed by the concussion; for even the 
ancient pagan recognised in the earth- 
quake the movement of God. The 
solemn echoes of the apostles’ preach- 
ing had for many days been resound- 
ing through the city, convictions and. 
misgivings had disturbed the public 
heart, and it may be safely supposed 


that this immediately following sign 


should dismay the consciences of the 
guilty inhabitants and magistrates. 

27. Keeper... . awaking—Luke 
omits his rising and hurrying to the 
prison cells with a dim torch for ex- 
amination. He has seen at a glance 
that the doors are open, and hastily 
concludes that all have fled. He is 
before the open cell of Paul more visi- 
ble, by the light of his own torch, to 
Paul than Paul to him. 

Drew out his sword—He forth- 
with determines to forestall a worse 
fate by suicide. ‘‘ By the Roman law,” 
says Howson, “the jailer was to un- 
dergo the same punishment which the 
malefactors who escaped by his negli- 
gence were to have suffered.” From 
the escape of the apostles alone he 
may not have dreaded death; but with 
how many deaths may not the escape 
of all the prisoners have overwhelmed 
him! 

28. But Paul—Master of the situ- 
ation here as ever. Do thyself no 
harm—A memorable eaution, which 
Christianity addresses, not only to this 
desperate purposer of suicide, but to 
every man who is ruining himself by 
sin, whether in health, in estate, in 
body, in intellect, in soul. All sinners 
are suicides, cruel to themselves, re- 
lentless upon their own natures. 
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Do thyself no harm: for we are all 
here, 29 Then he called for a 
light, and sprang in, and came 
trembling, and fell> down before 
Paul and Silas, _ 30 And brought 
them out, and said, Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved ? oi And they 


b Luke 3. 10; chap. 2. 37; 9. 6.—ce John 3. 16, 
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said, «Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be sayed, 
and thy house. 32 And they 
spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his 
house. 33 And he took them 
the same hour of the night, ¢and 


363 6.47; 1 John 5, 10,——d Prov, 16,7; Gal 5, 6 





29. Called for a light — More 
truly, called for lights, plural. He 
must have already had ght sufficient 
to have learned the state of things. 
He now calls upon the servants to 
bring lights to restore the prisou to 
order while he proceeds to bring the 
apostles from their inner cell. 

Sprang in—Into the ceil, where 
Paul and Silas were. Trembling— 
The jailer at once recognises that God 
has testified for these men as his own 
ministers and messengers by the terri- 
ble shaking he has given the prison. 
He recognises his own guilt in being 
the instrument of the magistrates in 
violating the sacredness of their per- 
sons. He fell down before Paul and 
Silas, not worshipping them as gods, 
but, like the pythoness, recognising 
them as the showers of the way of 
salvation, salvation, namely, from di- 
vice justice. 

30. Brought them out—From the 
raner prison, or interior rows of cells. 
He may have brought them inte the 
hall or aisle between the inner and 
outer rows of cells. The other pris- 
oners probably remained within their 
cells, as none appear to have escaped, 
and to nove does the word seem to 
have been preached. 4 

Be saved—Those who make the 
jailer ask how he shall be saved from 
punishment for the escape of his pris- 
oners, forget that his prisoners were 
all safe. Perhaps’ they forget, too, 
that the jailer resided in Philippi, 
where Christian doctrine had been 
preached many days, (ver. 18,) where 
even the pythoness knew and daily tes- 
tified that these men showed the way 
of salvation, and where the whole 
city knew that they proclaimed a new 
relision. How the apostles understood 
the question is shown \y their answer. 
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31. Believe—And what 3 mighty 
amount did that word betieve embrace 
in its simple self! Become a full be- 
lever in Christ here in pagan Roman 
Philippi! It meant full self-surrender, 
in face of whatever persecution, of 
body, soul, and spirit, of life, name, 
and history, over to Christ. Yet, in- 
stantly, completely, and probably for- 
ever, was this great: revolution of soul 
completed! Even: here faith, justifi- 
cation, and inner regeneration by the 
effusion of the Spirit, preceded and 
were the condition of the external 
regeneration by the affusion of baptism. 

And thy house — The apostle to 
all appearance says this, unknowing 
whether the jailer had’ infants or 
adult offspring. If the former, they 
were brought under that recognised 
salvation which both the Old and New 
Testament presupposes for infants 
within the nursery of the Church. 
Their condition under the old dispen- 
sation would have been realized forth- 
with by circumcision; and, by parity, 
under the new, by baptistn. Through 
Christ the infant is a true member of 
the spiritual Church; baptism is the 
visible recognition of that member- 
ship. 

32. Spake unto him—The apostles 
lengthened their reply to the jailer’s 
earnest question by explaining to him 
in the briefest words the way of salva- 
tion. The lights had been brought, and 
naturally his whole family gather 
around him and the apostle standing 
in the hall, so that the word reaches 
all that were in his house, but not 
all that were in the prison. 

33. He took them—From among 
the cells, as we conceive, into the 
court, where the well or fountain cften 
was. The same hour of the night— 
Unseasonable as it inay have seemed, 
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washed their stripes; and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, straightway. 
$4 And when he had brought them 
into his house, ‘he set meat before 
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them, and rejoiced, believing in 
God with all his house. 85 And 
when it was day, the magistrates 
sent the sergeants, saying, Let those 
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Washed their stripes —The word 
®Aovoev probably signifies a plentiful 
application of water in successive parts 
to their entire persons. The ves- 
sels in the vestibules of the ancient 
churches for washing hands were 
called 2ovr#eec; the water in pitch- 
ers for purifying brides by sprink- 
ling was called Aovrgov ; the boy who 
brought it was called Aovranddonc? 
and a bath wash-basin is callea a Jov- 
THglov, pp. 208-211. Tn all these cases 

ovo signifies the application of water 
to the person. Baptized—It can 
hardly be supposed that so many per- 
sons should be successively immersed 
at midnight in the same well, fountain, 
or tank. Nor could they all have gone 
down to the river, for Paul’s message 
to the magistrates (verse 37) clearly 
implies that he had not left the prison 
limits. Smith’s “ Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Antiquities,” p, 148, has the follow- 








19. 6. 





ing words: ‘‘The word baptister ium is 
not a bath sufficiently large to immerce 
the whole body, but a vessel or labrum 
containing cold water for pouring over 
the head,” p. 336. <As this present 
baptisra was performed by one Roman 
citizen upon another, the passage is in 
point. There is the purifying of the 
body and the purifying of the soul re-- 
ciprocally applied. 

34. Brought them—The Greek word 
signifies brought them up; implying 
that his house was above the prison 
All the previous transactions have 
veen below. Rejoiced, wavoixi, whole- 
housely. Such is the expressive Greek | 
word. And*whether these were in- 
fants or not, we are to recollect how 
completely by the Hebrew law, and 
still more by the Roman law, the family 
was identified with its head. When 
Abraham entered into faith with God 
(Gen. xvii, 23) he “took Ishmael, his 
son, and all that were born in his 
house, and all that were bought with 
his money, every male, ete.. and cir: 
eumcised the flesh of their-foreskin in 
the self-same day.” Still more by the 
Roman law was the personality of the 
family lost in the father; who could 
scourge, sell, or execute them at: pleas- 
ure. Hence, we cannot fairly understand 
the various phrases here, thy name, 
ver. 31; in his: house, ver. 32; ail 
his, ver. 33; whole-housely, ver. 34; 
otherwise than that all were as infants, 
with their faith actually submitted tu 
and contained in his faith, under tke 
assumption that all were hereafter {o 
be taught, discipled, and saved in the 
Christian religion. 

35. When it was day—We can 
easily conceive that after such a day 
of crime, and such a night of terror, 
the guilty magistrates, even without 





any intelligence from the jailer, would 
| be oppressed with fearful misgivings. 
_ Their course had broken the Roman 
Jaw, and degraded their own Roman 
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men go. 
the prison told this saying’to Paul, 
The magistrates have sent to let 
you go: now therefore depart, and 
go in peace. 37 But Paul said 
unto them, They have beaten us 
operly uncondemned, ‘being Ro- 
mans, and have cast ws into prison ; 
and now do they thrust us out 


36 And the keeper of ! 


privily ? nay verily; but ¢let them 
come themselves and fetch us out. 
38 And the sergeants told these 
words unto the magistrates: and 
they feared, when they heard that 
they were Romans. 39 And 
they came and besought them, and 
brought them out, and *desired 
them to depart out of the city. 





J Chap. 22. 25.—g Dan. 3. 26; 


Matt. 10. 16.— A Matt. 8. 34. 
+ 





Gilicial dignity. They wish the past 
undone and their victims well away. 
Sergeants—-Literally, 79d-bearers, sher- 
iffs, or constables, who performed judi- 
cial orders, called by the Romans Jictors. 
The provineial lirtors carried a bundle 
of rods as their eusign of office; the lic- 
tors at Rome bore rods and axes, im- 
plements for scourging and beheading. 
Those men—Words indicative not so 
much of contempt, a3 some suppose, as 
of an awkward feeling of having two 
unwelcome cases on their’hands. 

36. Keeper. . .told this—While the 
keeper reports the message to Paul 
tle lictors are waiting the reply. They 
afterward told (verse 38) Paul’s words 
(reported to them by the jailer) to the 
magistrates. 

37. Beaten us...Romans— The 
memorable oratory of Cicero against 
Verres has universally diffused the 
knowledge of the fact that the excla- 
mation! “I am a Roman citizen!” ex- 
empted the legal utterer from stripcs, 
the punishment of slaves. By the 
Porcian law the body of a Roman citi- 
zen was sacred from stripes or the 
power of a lictor. Uncondemned— 
A second violation of law in the saine 
act. And this fact of their allowing 
ef no trial and uo hearing deprived 
them of all plea of ignorance of Paul’s 
citizenship. It is a difficult question 
to decide how Vaul, being a Jew, be- 
came a Roman; that is, endowed with 
the rights of a citizen of Rome. This 
right “could at some periods be pur- 
chased, and some Jews did purchase 
it on account of its great protective 
convenience, but Paul “was free- 
born,” xxii, 27, 28. Nor did it arise 
trom his being a Tarsean, for in spite 
of that known fact (xxi, 39) the chief 








captain was ready to scourge him. 
Tarsus was, by favour of Augustus, “a 
free city; that is, under allegiance to 
Rome it was allowed to choose its 
own magistrates, pass its own laws, 
and govern itself; yet this did not en- 
dow its inhabitants individually with 
the immunities of a Roman citizen. 
His father was such a citizen, it may 
be, by purchase, or by some public ser- 
vice. ‘There, indeed, is a third suppo- 
sition. A slave, if emancipated within 
the city of Rome, became thereby a 
citizen. Now, as-it happens, the Ro- 
man general, Cassits, offended at the 
hostility of Tarsus, sold a large number 
of the inhabitants into slavery at Rome, 
and of these Paul’s father may have 
been one. When Cassius was con- 
qguered at Philippi the enslaved Tar- 
sians were emancipated,’ and thus 
Paul’s futher may have been enfran- 
chised, and Paul “ free-born.” 

38. Feared, when they heard— 
But how is it that they were struck 
with panic at the mere claim by Paul 
of citizenship? It was, first, because 
they had already sad misgivings that 
they had violated the persons of holy 
men whose word was sacred; and, 
second, because to make such a claim 
falsely was punishable with death and 
confiscation. 

39. Came and besought— They 
are now at the feet of the men whose 
baeks they had scourged without law. 
And the merciful conduct of these two 
holy men is full proof that personal 
revenge or pride has no share in this 
firm claim of their civic rights. It is 
the holy cause embodied in their per- 
son which prompts them to assert theiz 
own dignity. To depart—Much a3 
the Gadarenes prayed Jesus to quit 
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40 And they went out of the pris- 
on, ‘and entered into the house of 
Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and 
departed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OW when they had_ passed 
through Amphipolis and Ap- 
ollonia, they came to Thessalonica, 
where was a synagogue of the Jews. 





i Verse 


iM. 





their coasts. A sense of their own dis- 
grace proinpts them to desire the de- 
parture of those who are its authors 
and reminders. 

40. They...departed—The use of 
the third person indicates that Luke 
was left at Philippi. While Paul and 
Silas, as leaders, are assailed by the 
opposers, and shut in prison, Timothy 
and Luke retire to the house of Lydia. 
When the chiefs depart with Timothy, 
Luke is left at Philippi, as Silas and 
Timothy unquestionably are at Berea, 
verse 14. That Luke was left to care 
for the Church for the ensuing six 
years we have already (verse 10) 
shown reason to believe. His skill as 
a physician, his thorough knowledge 
of the Christ-history, his gentleness 
and holy character, would all combine 
to establish Christianity in Macedonia. 
Luke, Lydia, and the jailer may be 
well supposed to have largely con- 
tributed to make the Church of Phil- 
ippi that loving and holy communion 
which Paul in his epistle describes it. 
When Paul, coming into Macedonia, 
visited Philippi, and thence wrote his 
second epistle, beyond all doubt the 
author of the third Gospel was the 
brother ‘whose praise is in the Gos- 
pel, throughout all the Churches,” by 
whose hand that epistle was sent. 
2 Cor. viii, 18. 

Departed—Deliberately the apos- 
tles go out of the prison, pause to re- 
turn thei* thanks and adieus to their 
hostess, Lydia, and then depart in 
peace, and in genuine, though unosten- 
tatious, wiumph. In all this scene of 
suffering and trial Luke and Timothy, 
as mere attendants, are unmolested. 

And now, on the dark shores of 
Hurepe the first candle is lighted! 
There may, indeed, already be the ele- 
ments of a Church formed at Rome by 
accidental Christian comers, (probably 
dispersed, however, by imperial de- 





— 





eree—see note on xvili, 2,, but as the 
landing of scattered old Northmen ou 
the icy shores of Northern America 
cloes not invalidate the fame of Colum- 
bus as the discoverer of the continent, 
so the unknown beginnings at Rome 
cannot weaken the claim of Paul as 
the founder of Christian Europe. Fiom 
Paul’s Kpistle to the Philippians (which 
should always be read in connexion 
with this narrative) we learn that 
their candle did continue to burn most 
brightly. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

4. Founding of the Second European 
Church—Thessalonica, 1-9. 

1. Now—Our apostle leaving Luke 
at Philippi, banished but triumphant, 
attended by Silas and Timothy, takes 
the high Egnatian Road westward. In 
accordance with his plan, rather to 
plant the Gospel in the greater capitals 
of the world, he rapidly passes the 
lesser towns of Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, lying on the great way. 
From Philippi to Amphipolis was 
thirty-three miles; from Amphipolis to 
Apollonia thirty miles; and from Apol- 
lonia to Thessalonica thirty-seven miles. 
Resting by nights and travelling rapidly 
by day, the apostle might have been 
three days upon his journey from Phil- 
ippi to Thessalonica. ‘Thessalonica— 
No city on tw great Egnatian Way 
surpassed T'ltESSALONICA in impor: 
tance. Under -its ancient name of 
Therma it was the passage way of the 
great army of Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece. It received its new name, 
Thessalonica, froni a sister of Alex- 
ander the Great, on being rebuilt by 
her husband, and this name it still re- 
Tais inthe abbreviated form of Saloniki. 
The apostle found it the most popu- 
lous city of Macedonia, aud until the 
founding of Constantinople it was vir- 
tually the capital of Northern, if nyi 
of entire, Greece. A synagogue - 
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2 And Paul, as lis manner was, 
‘went in unto them, and three Sab- 
bath days reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures, & Opening 
and alleging, >that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 
4. And some of them believed, and 
consorted with Paul and ‘Silas; 
and of the devout Greeks a great 


multitude, and of the chief women 
notafew. 6 But the Jews which 
believed not, moved with envy, took 
unto them certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort, and gathered a com- 
pany, and sect all the city on an up 
roar, and assaulted the house of 
eJason, and sought to bring them 
out to the people. 6 And when 
they found them not, they drew 
Jason and certain brethren unto the 





«t Luke 4. 163 chap. 9, 20; 13.5,14; 14.15 16.13; 
19. & —D Luke 24. 96, 46; chap. 18, 28; Gal. 3. 1: 





e Chap. 28, 24d Chap. 15. 22, 27, 32, 40.—=— 
e Rom. 16. 21. 





Rather, the synagogue. For at Phil- 
ippi, Amphipolis, and Apollonia there 
were probably only proseuche, and here 
was the synagogue of this region of 
country. Paul’s own account in his 
epistles to the Thessalonians interest- 
ingly reveals what his entrance was 
after he had been shunefully entreated 
at Philippi. He used no flattering 
words, no cloak of covetousness. La- 
Louring night and day, probably at his 
handicraft of tent-making, he refused 
to be churgeable unto any. Holily, and 
justly, and unblamably living himself, 
he could enjoin holy living upon others 
with a boundless authority. 

3. Opening—Unfolding two great 
points in order; namely, there was, 
according to the Scriptures, to be a 
suffering, dying, and risen Messiah; 
and, second, that our Jesus has per- 
fectly filled out that prophetic idea, so 
that Jesus is truly the long expected 
Christ-Messiah. To the Jews a glo- 
rious Messiah was far more welcome 
than a suffering. (See note on Matt. 
xi, 3.) A conquering Messiah is, in- 
deed, far most copiously described by 
the prophets, but a suffering Messiah 
is shadowed by the’ entire system of 
piacular sacrifices. ‘ 

4. Some of them—Of Jews a small 
minority; of the Gentiles a multitude 
became Christians; so that at Thessa- 
loniea there was mainly a Gentile 
Church. “ Ye turned from idols,” says 
he 40 them, (1 Thess. i, 9,) “to serve 
the living God.” Devout Greeks— 
Literally, worshipping Greeks. (See note 
on Acts xiii, 16.) Chief women—(See 








separating lattice these eminent ladies 
could hear the apostle’s Gospel, and 
whether Jew or Gentile, like the certain 
women of Luke viii, 2, 3, (where see 
notes,) they accepted the crucified Mes- 
siah. Yet while the apostle thus de- 
monstrated a suffering Messiah, he must, 
as a counterpart, have drawn pictures 
of the Messiah on his throne of glory 
(Matt. xxv, 31) so vivid as to leave a 
most solemn expectation of an imme- 
diate second advent on the minds of 
the young Church. (1 Thess. iv, 13-17.) 
Of this error, the pernicious effect 
then, as in all ages, even our own, 
was great. There were some who ne- 
elected the duties of this life, (2 Thess. 
iii, 6-12.) and the apostle was obliged 
to write his second epistle to them in 
order expressly to correct the concep- 
tion that that day was athand. (2 Thess. 
ii, 10.) 

5. Envy—At seeing the adher- 
ence of persons of rank becoming 
Christian, by which the Jewish influ- 
ence was undermined. Lewd fel- 
lows— Literally, marketers ; vagabonds 
who hung around the markets or fo- 
rums, serving for pay in mobs, as in 
the present instance. Gathered a 
company—Significantly expressei by 
a single Greek compound, dyAorotjo av- 
Tec, mob-making. Jason—Probably a 
Greek form of Joshua or Jesus. Tothe 
people—More probably, to the demus, 
public assembly, or town-meeting. 

6. Found them not—Probably, 


‘anticipating the mob, Paul and his 


attendants withdrew to some other 
house. Rulers of the city—Poli- 


note on xiii, 50.) From their gallery or | tarchs. Among the instances of Luke’s 
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rulers of the city, crying, ‘These 
that have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also; 
7 Whom Jason hath received: and 
these all do contrary to the decrees 
of Cesar, saying that there is an- 
other king, one Jesus. § And 
they troubled the people, and the 


rulers of the city, when they heard 
these things. 9 And when they 
had taken security of Jason, and 
of the others, they let them go. 

10 And "the brethren immedi- 
ately sent away Paul and Silas by 
night unto Berea: who coming 
thither went into the synagogue of 





1 Peter 2. 13.—/ Chap. 9. 25; verse 14. 





J Chap. 16. 20.—g Luke 23. 2; John 19, 12; 


accuracy are the various names he 
gives of the public officials in the vari- 
ous localities of the world. At Cyprus 
there is a proconsul, (see uote on xiii, 
7;) at Jerusalem the Roman officer 
is a chiliarch, (note on xxi, 31;) at 
Ephesus there are Asiarchs, (note on 
xix, 31;) at Philippi there are pretors 
and lictors, (note ou xvi, 19-35;) and 
here, most remarkable of all, there are 
politarchs. This word occurs nowhere 
else in ancient literature; and yet we 
lave a providential proof that it is 
just the word that Luke should have 
used. The great Egnatian Way cnis 
Thessalonica in two; and over this 
street there still stands an arch bear- 
ing an ancient inscription, containing 
the names of the seven politurchs at 
the time of its erection. The time was 
probably near the day of Paul’s visit 
there; and, singular to say, three of 
the recorded. names happen to be 
the same as those of three of Paul’s 
fellow-travellers—Sopater, Gaius, and 
Secundus. Upside down—There is 
more truth in this hyperbole than they 
Suppose. The world is wrong-side up, 
and needs to be turned upside down 
to be brought right-side up. 

7. Decrees of Cesar—Paul’s un- 
folding the Messiah in his royal char- 
acter as son of David and eternal king 
of Israel enabled the Jews to set Jesus 
against Cesar. It is the same decep- 
tion as the Jews used in regard to 
Jesus before Pilate, and with much 
the same effect. (See notes on Matt. 
xxvii, 11, 30; John xviii, 34-37; xix, 
12-13.) 

8. Troubled. ..people. . .rulers— 
“ Judices metuebant tumultum, populus 
metuebat Romanos,” says Kuinoel : 
“The politarchs feared a tumult, the 
people feared the Romans.” Thes- 





salonica is a free city by Roman per- 
mission: that is, she is allowed to be a 
little self-governed republic, electing 
her own magistrates and passing her 
own laws, provided there be no sign 
of rebellion against Rome. A rebell- 
ious movement might cost her her 
freedom, and ruin of unknown extent 
besides. 

9. Taken security—The security 
was probably a pledge or bail of money, 
forfeitable if any disturbance occurred. 
And as the Jews could raise the needed 
disturbance whenever the apostle again 
attempted to preach, it was clear that 
his operations in Thessalonica were 
at an end. This Seconp EKturopEay 
Cuurcu has had a distinguished his. 
tory during the Christian ages. For 
centuries Thessalonica was the bul- 
wark against the Turkish assaults, and 
the lamp whence went forth a Chris- 
tianizing light over the northern barba- 
rians. The eminence of her bishops, 
her_Christian literature, and her theo- 
logical ‘science, acquired her the title 
of * The Orthodox City.” 


The Third Church in Europe—Berea, 
10-14. zi 


10. Paul and Silas—Timothy, as 
the youngest and least obnoxions, 
seems to have briefly remained at 
Thessalonica; but he soon reappears 
and remains at Berea, verse 14. 
Berea—Paul forsakes the Kegnatian 
Read, retiring south-westward and sea- 
ward to the beautiful village of Berea, 
about forty-two miles distant, named 
from its abundance of water streams. 
It is still a fine town of eighteen o1 
twenty thousand inhabitants under 
Turkish rule. He finds a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and, what he had never found 
before, save at the single town of Lys: 


A.D, 52. 


the Jews. Li These were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched 
‘the scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. 12 Therefore 
many of them believed; also of 
honourable women which were 
Greeks, and of men, not a few. 








ZIsa, 34. 16; Luke 16, 29; 


tra, a body of Jews who would ex- 
ataine the word of God to see if it pre- 
dicted tlie Jesus-Messiah. 

11. More noble—The great body 
of Jews rejected Christ, not only from 
belief, but even from real examination. 
It was contempt by anticipation pre- 
cluding investigation. The Bereans 
were more noble than this in charac- 
ter and conduct. 

12. Therefore—Jn consequence of a 
candid heart and an examining energy 
many believed. <A large Church was 
arising in a small place. Berea was 
beautifully promising to be a fair Chris- 
tian city. - 

13. Stirred up the people—Paul 
would gladly now have returned to 
visit his dear Thessalonian Church, 
but “Satan” instigating his Jewish 
foes, hindered” him, and he diverges 
still farther to the southeast. 

14. As it were—Not that there was 
any deception, but real doubt whether 
they skould take to the sea or not. 
Silas and Timothy remain to cherish the 
infant Church. Yet acharge is left for 
them to follow, as soon as may be, the 
apostle to Athens. This they failed to 
do. Paul lad to stand up single and 
alone in Athens, but was joined by 
Silas and Timothy at Corinth, (xviii, 5.) 
Meantime the loving conductors of Paul 
3ee him safe in Athens. 

Christianity offered to Athens, 15-34. 

Sailing from Dium the apostle would 
look 2 cegretful farewell upon the dis- 
taut mountain tops of Thessalonica ; 
aud, more near, the snowy Mount Olym- 
pus, the my thical home of the Homeric 
gods, would recede from sight. He 
would sail by Thermopyle, where Le- 
onidas, with his three hundred, died 
for Grecian liberty; aud Marathon, 
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13 But when the Jews cf Thessa- 
lonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of 
Paul at Berea, they came thither 
also, and stirred up the people. 
14 «And then immediately the 
brethren sent away Paul to go as it 
were to the sea: hut Silas and Timo- 
theus abode there still. 5 And 


John 5, 89.——& Matt. 10. 23. 


where Miltiades repelled the invading 
Persian. Finally, after probably about 
three day3’ sail, he sweeps round into 
the Pirzeus, the celebrated harbour of 
Athens, and debarks to visit her streets. 
To the cultured mind few passages in 
the history of the early Church. are 
more interesting or full of suggestions 
than this contact point between Chris- 
tianity and classicism. It would have 
been beyond Luke’s powers to have 
fabricated so natural a history of so 
striking an occurrence. A romancer 
heroizing Paul would have made him 
more brilliantly successful. 
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As Paul enters the city from the 
Pireeus, through the gateway, he finds 
the street lined with marble images, 
earyed by the hand of the rarest 
genius, idealized into the forms of im- 
aginary gods, Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, 
Mercury, and the Muses. He walks 
the main street to the Agora, forum, 
or “market,” verse 17. 

Standing in the Agora, and facing 
northward, Paul sees before him, in a 
sort of semicircle, the pnyx or slope of 
the town-meeting, the Mars’ Hill or Are- 
opagus, and the tall Acropolis or state- 
citadel; and behind him the Museum. 

The AGORA was margined with 
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they that conducted Paul brought 
him unto Athens: and 'receiving a 
commandment unto Silas and Timo- 
theus for to come to him with all 
speed, they departed. 

16 Now while Paul waited for 


them at Athens, “his spirit was 
stirred in him, when he saw the 
city ‘wholly given to idolatry. 
17 Therefore disputed he in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with 
the devout persons, and in the 





2 Chap. 18, 5.——m 2 Peter 2. 8. 


10r, full of idols. 








colonnades and porticoes, which were 
adorned with mythological images 
and statues of the historical great men 
of Athens, such as Solon, Conon, and 
Demosthenes. The AREOPAGUS was 
crowned with the temple of Mars, 
from whom its height was named. 
But it was upon the summit of the 
ACROPOLIS that the genius of Athens 
had lavished the utmost prodigality of 
art. Crowning all was the giant image 
of Athéne (Minerva) in full armour, 
formed of the brazen spoils of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, holding aloft a brill- 
iant spear and shield, standing in 
majesty as the patron goddess, from 
whose Greek appellation, Athéne, the 
vity derived its name. 

It was the providential mission of 
majestic Rome to furnish to the world 
the idea of a well ordered SYvaTE, in 
which nations should be organized, 
law be rendered supreme, and order 
and security reign, down even to the 
humblest individual. It was the mis- 
sion of Greece, and especially of Athens, 
to furnish the ideal of grace, beauty, 
and intellectual civilization, by which 
man is to be truly humanized to his 
noblest character. It was the mission 
of Israel to maintain the truths of con- 
science, the divine law, religion, Gov. 
Of these three ideas, the political, the 
esthetical, and the Jnfinite, the three rep- 
resentative cities were Rome, Athens, 
and Jerusalem. Accordingly, through- 
out the New Testament, we find the 
stern pressure of the Roman power 
beneficent as well as despotic. But 
this power is to be softened and sub- 
dued by the esthetic; and both are to be 
subdued, permeated, and spiritualized 
by the power of the Inrinire; and of 
that INFINITE. we now behold Panl 
standing forth the representative in 
the Agoraof Athens, asthe soon will in 
the Pretoriwnt of Rome. 








16. Paul waited...at Athens— 
Having left Silas and Timothy, and 
dismissed his Berean conductors, the 
apostle treads the streets a pensive 
solitaire. He who could quote, even 
here, the appropriate passage from the 
Greek poets, was doubtless not. blind 
to the perfection with which art had 
wrought poetry in maible. But he 
comes with the firmness of a conqueror, 
not to be subdued by the beauty of his 
foe. He is the missionary of the Infi- 
nite, and he must not be seduced out 
of his mission by the fascinations of the 
esthetic. Under all this exterior of gai- 
ety he knows there lurks a sadness, a 
sensualism, and a despair; for Greece, 
in forgetting God, has lost her assur- 
ance of life and immortality. Groping 
in vain for éruth, she tries in vain to sat- 
isfy herself with beauty and voluptu- 
ousness. Stirred in him—Literally, 
was sharpened. He was impatient at 
the evidences afforded on every side 
that the true God was utterly ex- 
cluded from Athens by a pantheon of 
false gods, and he was stimulated to 
assail the system of falsehood by the 
revelation of the trnth. Given to 
idolatry—Kareidwdov, an expressive 
term; literally, wnder-idoled. The soil 
of the city underlay the images like a 
stratum. In Athens, it was said, you 
could oftener find a god than a man. 
It was almost as thickly peopled with 
marble statues as with living inhab. 
itants, 

17. Synagogue—Paul was not the 
first Jew in Athens. And wherever 
there were ten Jews there was likely 
to be asynagogue. To the synagogue 
the apostle goes to offer Christ before he 
presents him tu the agora; “to the Jew 
Just,” even in Athens, “and also to the 
Gentile.” Devout persons—aAtheni- 
ans inclined to renounce idolatry and 
adore the true Jehovah. Them that 
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market daily with them that met 
with him, 





met with him—To three classes then 
did Paul open his mission: to the Jews, 
‘to the monotheists, and to the acci- 
dental Athenians in the ayora. It 
was peculiarly to this last class and in 
the same agora that Socrates unfolded 
those doctrines for which he drank 
the fatal hemlock. In the market— 
In the part of the market or ayora 
nearest the Acropolis was the famous 
stoa or porch, (called the mocking orod, 
or Varieyated Porch,) from whiclr the 
Stoic sect of philosophers was named. 

18. Philosophers — Socrates was 
the first who turned the study of men 
from mere physics to mind and morals. 
His more legitimate followers were 
Plato and Aristotle, the former of 
whom endeavoured to place man’s im- 
mortality and the law of immutable 
right and truth upon a ‘firm basis of 
positive reason. Of this class of phi- 
losophers none seem to have encoun- 
tered the apostle. 

Epicureans—tThe essential princi- 
ple of Mpicurus was that man should 
aim at the greatest possible amount of 
happiness. This maxim is capable of 
the highest and best meaning. And 
it is said that Epicurus used it to 
show that the highest pleasure re- 
quired the most perfect virtue. But 
as Epictirus admitted no future state, 
the maxim in most men’s minds took 
an individual application. Mach one 
gaid, ‘‘/ have but one life to live, and 
I must, by whatever means, or at 
whosever expense, get the most en- 
joyment out of it for myself.” Hence, 
sensuality and selfishness, tending, to 
utter beastliness, were the natural re- 
3ult. This philosophy is, in its essence, 
being revived st the present day by 
such men as Comte, of France, and 
John Stuart Mill, of England. Such 
phi'osophers may, like Kpicurus, give 
a high version of this philosophy, and 
may sustain it by their own ex- 
emplary conduct; but its prevalence 
ever marks a sensual age. Sensual 
men will ever feel a tendency to adopt 
the doctrine; the doctrine will ever 





‘ 2 | losophers of the Epicureans, and of 
£8 Then certain phi-| the Stoics, encountered him, And 





exert an influence to make mén sen- 
sual. 

Stoics—The Stoics, reversing the 
Epicurean maxim, forbid all regard for 
pleasure, and require us to act solely 
for the absolute right. He who so 
acted, discarding all passion or self- 
ishness, was a wise man, a king, a 
god. This was a noble philosophy, 
and some of the noblest inen of an- 
tiquity belonged to this sect. But, 
knowing nothing but the energy of 
human nature to rely upon, it placed 
a greater strain on fallen humanity 
than it was able to bear. In endeav- 
ouring to make men morally perfect 
it made them perfectly miserable. 
While Stoicism would make men per- 
fect by erucifying all man’s passions, 
Christianity would make them so, 
through a divine aid, by harmonizing 
the passions with the right, the true, 
and the good. Thus t attains for 
man a higher happiness than. Hpicurus 
knew, and a perfect righteousness, a 
holiness, and a blessedness unknown 
to Stoicism. 

But it was in their doctrine of God 
and a future state that these philoso- 
phers came into collision with the - 
preaching of Paul. The Stoics were 
pantheists, the Kpicureans were athe- 
ists, and neither knew any future 
state. Pantheism teaches that the 
universe, the great whole, the cosmos, 
is God. Atheism admits, of course, 
the existence of the cosmcs, but de- 
nies the existence of any God. In 
asserting the existence of a true, liv- 
ing, personal God, who exists in entire 
independence of the cosmos, and able 
to live without the cosmos, yet author 
and creator of the cosmos, Pavl’s 
Christianity was at exterminating war 
with both. Yet pantheism and athe- 
ism are at bottom one. Both alike 
teach that the cosmos, passing through 
changes and evolutions by laws inhe- 
rent within itself, is all the God there 
is. Pantheism avers that there is no 
God but cosmos, and atheism only 
denies that besides the cosmos there 
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some said, What will this * babbler 
say ? other some, He scemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods: be- 
cause he preached unto them Jesus, 
and the resurrection. 19 And 
they took him, and brought him un- 
to *Areopagus, saying, May we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof 


thou speakest, zs ? 20 For thou 
bringest certain strange things to 
out ears: we would know therefore 
what these things mean. 21 For 
all the Athenians, and strangers 
which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing. 





3 Or, base fellow,—s Or, Murs hilt. 


—---— 


It was the highest court in Athens. 





is any God. With regard tc 
a future state both Mpicureans 
and Stoics maintained that, 
whether pleasure or duty is 
our law, all our calculations 
are limited to this life. Hence, 
both these sects were at issue 
with every step of the apos- 
tle’s argument. And when 
Paul uttered the word resur- 
rection, they were as prompt in 
their rejection of further discourse as 
were the Jerusalemite Jews when he 
uttered the word Gentiles, xxii, 22. 

Some said—We suppose that this 
first contemptuous question comes 
from the haughty Stoics. Babbler— 
In the Greek the term omeguoAdyoc 
sionifies, literally, a seed-picker, an epi- 
thet applied to birds. It may here 
mean figuratively a talker who picks 
up a smatter of petty subtleties to 
-fetail. The term was often applied 
also to loungers and vagrants, who 
lived about the agora, like birds, on 
what they could pick up, and so it 
may have been applied to Paul. 

Strange gods—The very same 
term, foreign gods, was used in the 
legal indictment against Socrates. 
Some have supposed that the plural 
gods was here used because in the 
phrase Jesus and the (anastasis) resur- 
rection they mistook anastasis for a 
goddess. Iackett, Lechler, and oth- 
ers, deny that the Athenians could 
have made such a mistake, And cer- 
tainly they could not have made it 
after having heard the speech of Paul. 
They might, however, have caught 
such a notion previously, when, by 
their own account, they but half un- 
uerstood him. 

19. Took him—Not violence, but 
guidance. Areopagus—Capriciously 








SURFACE OF AREOPAGUS. 


rendered by our translators Mars’ hill, 
in ver. 22. The term is compounded of 
"Agevov, belonging to Mars, and mayoc, 
hill, and the place was sonamed because, 
according to mythology, on that height 
the god Mars, haying slain the son of 
Neptune, pleaded his case before the 
twelve great gods. Here the most ancient 
and reverend court known in Greece, 
consisting of the weightiest characters 
of the state, held its solemn sessions 
by night alone. Among its duties was 
the sacred one of judging the lawful- 
ness of any religious rite or dogma. 
Paul was not arraigned before the 
court, but only invited by Athenian 
curiosity to speak in the place. Yet 
certainly one of the Areopagite judges 
was present, and, perhaps, others, in 
their judicial seats. May we know 
—Literally, can we know, a most xe- 
spectful form of request. 

20. Strange things—A new formn 
of religion from the East! Something 
from Syria that even the Jews of 
Athens do not recognise! 

21. Strangers—Including the stu- 
dents of philosophy, who at this age 
resorted to Athens as the most en- 
lightened school of the world. Hear 
some new thing—Long anterior to 
Luke, Demosthenes, the great orator, 
rebuked the Athenians for lounging 
in the agora with their eternal ‘ What 
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me LP 52: 
22 Then Paul stood in the 
midst of ‘Mars’ hill, and said, Ye 
4See 





ae 


is the news?” when they should have 
been marching against their dangerous 
enemy, Philip of Macedon. 

22. Midst of Mars’ hill—Led 
by the gentle pressure of the Athe- 
nian crowd, the apostle ascends, by a 
Aight of limestone steps, a steep of 
sixty feet height, and finds upon the 
summit a broad plateau. This, like 
all the other places of public assembly 
in the pure air of Athens, was roof- 
less under the open sky. Hewn in 
rock are the elevated seats of the ven- 
erable Areopagite judges. Around 
him below is a city of temples, altars, 
theatres, and statuaries, the works of 
the greatest human masters. of art. 
He has the bold summit of the Acrop- 
olis fronting him, crowned with the 
Parthenon, and the Parthenon sur- 
mounted, above all, by the colossal 
Athéne, goddess alike of wisdom and 
of war, protecting the philosophy, art, 
and religion of Athens from the inno- 
vator, as well as her power from the 
invader. In the diminutive but lithe 
apostolic figure that now stands before 
her, the goddess faces a foe who pro- 
nounces the death-sentence of her own 
divinity. 

Said—In arguing with Jews St. 
Paul could use all the antecedents of 
Israel; lier history, her sacrifices, her 
prophecies, and all her hopes, as prem- 
ises from which to deduce Jesus the 
Messiah. But in here addressing the 
centre of intellectual Gentilism, to 
what antecedents or premises could 
he appeal? In his own celebrated 
sity of Tarsus, however, he had al- 
ready doubtless encountered philoso- 
phers, and hence his present master- 
piece cf oratory was not wholly im- 
promptu. He appeals to whatever 
mtuition of the true God he can dis- 
cover even in their idolatries, (22, 23 ;) 
to the proofs of God furnished by the 
ereation, (24-29;) to the sentiment of 
retribution in the human soul as the 
basis of an expectation of a judgment 
day, (30, 31.) 











men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious, 


verse 19, 





Puul’s Speech at the Areopagus, 22-31. 
Men of Athens—The customary 
address of Demosthenes, Athenian men. 
Too superstitious—It is now gener- 


ally agreed that the insulting term 


superstitious is an unhappy rendering 
of Paul’s Greek word. His word is a 
generic term which is capable of both 
a good and a bad meaning, and we 
doubt not that it was for that reason 
selected. He could not truthfully 
commend; he could not respectfully 
condemn; he therefore sclects a term 
which does not unequivocally do 
either, while it does express the truth. 
The Greek word is compounded of 
deidw, to fear or reverence, and daipwr, 
god, demi-god, or supernatural being, 
good or bad. The Greek compound 
has not Oséc¢, God, so as to make it 
properly God-fearing, and the fear may 
be either superstitious, or reverential 
and truly pious. It might, therefore, 
be strictly rendered, preserving the 
ambiguity, detty-fearing. Yeare deity- 
reverencing, and I will tell you what 
deity to reverence. The apostle uses 
the comparative degree, more detty-rev- 
erencing; that is, than others. This 
character has been attributed by vari- 
ous authors to the Athenians. No 
people of pagan antiquity was so 
completely overruled by their religion, 
such as it was. Josephus calls them 
“the most worshipful of the Greeks.” 
Their own dramatic poet, Sophocles, 
says, ‘Piety with you alone of men 
have I found.” 

“The Scriptures here recognise,” 
says Stier, ‘‘a certain religionism of 
the heathen as something gocd; and 
if, in our overpowering zeal, we are 
not willing to acknowledge this the 
full force of this discourse of Paul 
must.be hidden from us.” To the Old 
Testament Hebrew the guilt of idola- 
try was presented in its most criminal 
aspect, because it was his special mis- 
sion to preserve the knowledge and 
pure and sole worship of the true Cre- 
ator in the world. 
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28 For as [ passed by, and beheld 
your *devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription, TO THE UN- 
KNOWN GOD. Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you. 24 °God that made 
the world and all things therein, 


seeing that he ‘s °Loid of heaven 


and earth, ?dwelleth nut in temples 
made with hands; 25 Neither 
is worshipped with men’s hands, 4as 
though he needed anything, seeing 
rhe giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things; 26 And hath 





6 Or, gods that ye worship, 2 Thess. 2. $.— 
“ n Chap. 14. 15.—o Matt. 11, 25.—p Chap. 7. 48. 


Psa. 50, 8. r Gen, 2.7; Num. 16. 22; Jch 
12" 103 27. 3; 33, 45 Isa. 42. 3; 57. 165 Zech. 12, 1. 








23. Devotions—The Greek word sig- 
vifies rather the apparatus of worship, 
such as temples, altars, and the like. 
An altar—Amid the countless monu- 
ments of idolatry a single altar, alone, 
seemed to turn from all the deities of 
the Pantheon, and long for the un- 
known Infinite. From this pregnant 
text Paul can deduce God and Christ. 
“We should make use,” says Stier, 
“of that modicum of truth that lies 
concealed in error.” The unknown 
God—Rather, to an unknown God, or 
to God unknown. How, it is asked, 
could the apostle truly say that the 
unknown God was in fact Jehovah? 
For to him, a preacher of truth and 
righteousness, no rhetorical license can 
be allowed. We are told that there 


were at Athens altars erected to un- 


known gods. Thus Philostratus says, 
Abjvyow ob kai dyvdotav Sedv Bupoi 
idovvrac—At Athens, where are built 
altars to unknown gods. And Pausa- 
nias says, in his description of Attica, 
that alturs of unknown gods were in the 
Phaleric harbour of Athens. The 
language does not unequivocally de- 
cide whether each single altar was 
devoted to a single unknown god, or 
to several, or all. But, first, we learn 
by these passages, at any rate, that 
the Athenians did erect altars to 
unknown divine power; and, second, 
we may then fairly allow the apostle’s 
word to decide for the singular. We 
also plentifully know that paganism 
often felt an anxiety as to what god 


it had offended, or ought to thank for | 


some providential favour. So the 
prayer of Horace: “O deorum quiequid 
in coelo regit,” (Epist. v, 1,) ““O which- 
ever of the gods rules in the sky!” 
And this passage, addressing a sin- 
gle unknown god, confirms the singular 








interpretation of the above two Greek 
quotations. To Horace the apostle 
might have most truly responded, 
“ Whom you, unknowing him, w orskip, 
Him declare I unto you.” Ignorantly 
—Unknowing ; namely, the God wor- 
shipped. In unfolding here the sub- 
limity of the divine attributes there 
seems to us a triad which has escaped 
the notice of commentators. From 
God’s illimitable nature he argues the 
insufficiency of temples, (verse 24;) 
from God's self-sufficiency, the need- 
lessness of offerings, and so of aliars, 
(verse 25;) from the infinite spiritu- 
ality, the folly of idol statuary, (26-29.) 
These are attacks on -the threefola 
concrete forms of paganism. 

24. God—aA personal being; not 
a blind foree or law of nature; not 
the sum total of nature’s laws person- 
ified; but One who exists indepen- 
dently of nature. Made the worla— 
The world not being a part of Him, 
nor emanating necessarily from him, 
nor he from the world; but he being 
the voluntary Creator of the world. 
Dwelleth not in temples— He is 
limitless, though a person; and, there- 
fore, can be circumscribed within no 
temples. ° 

25. As though he needed any 
thing—aA fatal blow at the whole sys- 
tem of pagan rituals, which assumed 
that its sacrifices and incense gratified 
the appetites and senses of the human- 
like deities. 

26-29. The argument here is, that 
God being an_all-governiug, all-per- 
vading Spirit, all material imaging of 
him degrades him. Or, more fully, 
(26,) God has made one human race, 
(27,) to so appreciate his universal 
spiritual nature, (28,) being cognate 
with our own spiritual nature, (29,) «5 
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made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation ; 
27. 'That they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, "though he be 
not far from every one of us: 
28 For ‘in him we live, and move, 
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and have our being; “as certain 
also of your own poets have said, 
For we are also his offspring. 
29 Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God. * we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like un- 
to gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device. 80 And 
ythe times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth 








Isa. 40. 18.—vy Chap. 14. 16; Rom. 3. 2, 
2 Luke 24. 47; Tit. 2. 11,12; 1 Pet. 1.14; 4. he 





to realize the unworthiness of all statu- 
ary to represent him. 

26. Made of one blood — The 
apostle does not here explicitly de- 
clare that all men have descended 
from one pair of pareuts; though, in 
the opinion of the best philosophers, he 
states a fact which implies it. He as- 
serts the unity of the living nature (for 
“the blood is the life”) of men. One 
of the greatest proofs of the oneness 
of man's nature is the power of inter- 
mingling the blood in generation. It 
is a general, if not universal, test of a 
species that the sexual union be fertile. 
All the varieties of man are by this 
test proved to be the same species; and 
all other earthly beings are by the same 
test excluded from humanity. Ana- 
tomically, ‘‘ the missing link” between 
man and brute has, up to this date, 
never been discovered ; and, spiritually, 
even Professor Huxley declares that 
the difference ‘‘is practically infinite.” 
Times. ..bounds—God has not aban- 
doned man, like a pile of crawling mag- 
gots, to pure random. He has precon- 
structed for his race a scheme and a 
history, with predetermined periods of 
time and boundaries in space. 

27. That—Man is created a social 
being that he may be a religious being. 
He is enabled to form into peoples and 
rations that he may organically adore 
the God of all. 

28. In him we live—We are sur- 
rounded by his pervading Spirit as by 
an atmosphere; yet, contrary to, pan- 
theism, distinct from him. As—This 
as refers not to the last clause, but 
back to verse 26, so as to include the 
whole thought that God has so formed 








man as that man should realize him 
His offspring—And so cognate with 
him, and thereby competent to appre- 
ciate him. We are the offspring of 
God only, however, in our spiritual 
nature. And yet we are so spirit as 
to be like God, yet not identical with 
him; there being between the spirit of 
man and the spirit of God, not only an 
ineffable sameness, but an ineffable dif- 
ference. Your own poets—And here 
the poets, speaking from our higher 
and more spiritual nature, are the best 
authority. More than one Greek poet 
had expressed this sentiment. The 
very words are contained in the Hymn 
of Cleanthes, one of the most sublime, 
and absolutely the most Christianlike 
production of pagan antiquity. Near- 
ly the same words are found in Ara- 
tus, a poet, born, like the apostle, in 
Cilicia. 

29. Forasmuch—tThe apostle then 
draws his inference: if we are God’s 
offspring, as spirits, and of spirits there 
can be neither picture nor image, we 
ought so to appreciate the omnipoteat 
Spirit as to see that he cannot be rep: 
resented by base marble or metal, with 
which he is in absolute contrast. 
Graven—Carved or sculptured. Tho 
Greek word is a noun in apposition 
with the preceding nouns: “gold, sil- 
ver, or stone, the shapement of mun’s 
art and device.” 

30. This ignorance—The ignorance 
expressed in verse 23, and exemplified 
in the idolatrous scene around him. 
Winked at—The Greek word signifies 
overlooked, that is, permitted to pass 
on as a temporary dispensation. But 
now—The proclamation of the Gogpei 
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all men every where to repent: 
32 Because he hath appointed a 
day, in the which «he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath ‘given assurance 
unto all men, in that "he hath raised 
him from the dead. 32 And 
when they heard of the resurrection 


of the dead, some mocked: and 
others said, ¢We will hear thee 
again of this matter. 33 So 
Paul departed from among them, 
34 Howbeit certain men clave un- 
to him, and believed: among the 
which was Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them. 





«Chap. 10, 12; Rom, 2. 16; 14. 10. 
6 Or, offered Saith. 





terminates the period of excusable 
ignorance. Knowledge, to wlomso- 
ever it comes, creates new obligations 
and destroys ancient excuses. Repent 
—Of an ignorance of God and a base 
idolatry now not only indefensible, but 
inexcusable. 

31. A day—See note on John xi, 24. 
That man—Crowning the scheme of 
auman history is this judgment-day, at 
which man, the image and offspring of 
God, is by man to bejudged. Ordained 
-—As the God of all ages has appointed 
the day, so he, the God of all nutions, 
hath ordained the man. Assurance to 

_all—As the day and the man are great 
world-wide facts, so of them God has 
sent forth a world-wide announcement. 
F'rom the dead—That a common man 
should be raised from the dead is not 
credible, for God would not do sucha 
thing. But that a wonderful man, an 
exceptional man, a miraculous man, 
the race-born Son of man, ordained by 
God and set forth by him, should be 
raised, is credible: And when God has 
done such a thing, then he furnishes 
men good reason to believe when he 
declares that the man raised from the 
dead will judge the world in right- 
eousness. 

These Athenians now hear the fact 
that aman was raised from the dead, 
separate from all its miraculous and 
divine connexions, just as incredulous- 
ly as we would hear that a man was 
raised from the dead in some neigh- 
pouring country town. They listen to 
i( as a thing not to be listened to. 
And so, in their peremptory haste, they 
sink the topmost man of the human 
race, the topmost event of human his- 
tory, and thy topmost day 3f human 








b Chap. 2. 24.—ce Chap. 24. 25; Luke 14, 13; 
2 Cor. 6. 2; Heb. 3. 7, & 





existence, into the ordinary, and so ints 
the false. 

32. Some mocked. . .others said— 
The whole assembly forthwith divides 
itselfinto two classes. The first mocks, 
but seems inclined to stay. The second 
smoothly excuses itself and departs, 
postponing the further hearing indef- 
initely. Of the two—the uncivil ones 
who stay, and the civil ones who go— 
the apostle prefers the latter, and de- 
parts also. He soon departs for Cor- 
iuth, with what feelings Luke does 
not intimate. But certain it is, from 
his own account, that for some reason 
he entered Corinth under a sense of 
most profound humiliation, 1 Cor. ii, 
1-3. He felt at Thessalonica the treat- 
ment he had experienced at Philippi; 
did he feel at Corinth the pressure of 
his failure at Athens? 

34. Dionysius—One eminent man, 
and one woman sufticiently notabie to 
be named, with a few others name- 
less, who appear not to have been or- 
ganized into a Church, were the con- 
verts of that day. Unreliable tradition, 
however, makes Dionysius a future 
bishop of Athens, and a volyme of mytn- 
ical theology, by some unkn »wn writer, 
is falsely ascribed to his authorship. 

Opposite as were the tempers and 
causes which prodneed the rejection 
of Jesus by the Jews and the Atleni- 
ans, they were at bottom the same— 
traditional prepussession. What the 
Temple, ard Moses, and the Old Testa- 
ment were to the Jew, that the Acrop- 
olis, the tutelar Athéne, and philoso- 
phy, were to the Athenian—a binder 
of his whole soul to the provd past, 
filling him with contempt for the inzo- 
vator. Alike against the Temple and 
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the Acropolis the apostle pronounced | £ 


the divine protest, and left his irrevo- 
~ cable words of destruction upon 
ooth, to he fulfilled by time and Proy- 
idence, 

It was Athens, not Paul, that suf- 
fered that day the real defeat. She lost 
an honourable record in Christian his- 
tory. She lost the honour of being the 
Fourti Great Kuropean Church. Though 
repeatedly passed, she was, probably, 
never revisited by the apostle. She 
was addressed by no apostolic epis- 
tle, received no honourable New Tes- 
tament mention. When we speak of 
the Greek. Church, we think not so 
readily of Athens as of Antioch, of 
Corinth, of Constantinople, or even of 
St. Petersburg. 


CHAPTER XVIIT. 


5. The Fourth Church in Europe 
Founded— Corinth, 1-11. 


Rejected from Athens, the intellee- 
tual capital of Greece, tlie apostle sceks 
Corinth, her then political capital. the 
seat of the Roman proconsul of Achaia 
or Southern Greece. The isthmus upon 
which Corinth stands connects the 
Peloponnesus with the continent on a 
small scile, very much as Darien con- 
nects South America with North. Be- 
fore entering Corinth the apostle’s eye 
would survey the tall citadel rock, 
culled the Acro-Corinthus. [Acron, 
summit, and polis, city; Acropolis, city- 
stunmit: Acro-Corinthus, Corinth-sim- 
mit.] Upon this summit it was that 
the original town, called Kphyra, was 
built, in that twilight of antiquity be- 
fore the age of Homer, when the first 
object in selecting a site would be in- 
eccessibility to the attack of a warlike 
enemy. Staading upon its brow, the 
arostle would survey the city spread 
benzath, the ground gradually sloping 
to UENCHREA, her seaport, nine miles 
distant on the east; and echeum, the 
seaport about as many miles on the 
west. By Cenchrea Corinth had com- 
mauded a trade with the East, across 
the .Egean, from the time of the Pheni- 
cians to the apostle’s day. Through 
Lecheum she had sent forth colonies 
on the coast of Greeco, whose rever- 
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ACKO-CORINTHUS, AS SEEN FROM CENCIINEA, 


ence for her, as their mother city, had 
increased her political influence. Iler 
great commerce acquired a boundless 
wealth. For her lawless commercial 
population she provided, by her mag- 
nificent temple of Venus, the ample 
means of licentiousness under the sanc- 
tions of religion. Such was tle pro- 
verbial profligacy of the town, that 
the verb Kogivfiacerv, to Corinthianize, 
was invented to express the unre- 
strained indulgence of licentiousness. 
Corinth had ever played an important 
political part among the republics of 
Greece; but it was not until the latest 
age, after the patriotic leadership of 
Athens and Sparta had long ceased, 
that she took the supremacy. heading 
the Achean League against the Roman 
power. For this, when Rome con- 
quered, she suffered tlie most terrible 
penalty. The Roman consul, Memmiius, 
entirely destroyed the city, leaving’the 
ground perfectly desolate upon which 
the city had stood; so it remained 
untit Julius Cesar rebuilt it and re- 
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CHAPTER XVUL 
FTER these things Paul de- 
parted from Athens, and came 
to Corinth ; 2 And found a cer- 
tain Jew named *Aquila, born in 
Pontus, lately come from Italy, with 
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his wife Priscilla, (because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews 
to depart from Rome,) and came 
unto them. 3 And because he 
was of the same craft, he abode 
with them, ‘and wrought: for by 





a@ Rom, 16. 3; 1 Cor. 16, 19; 2 Tim, 4. 19, 


b Chap. 20. 34; 1 Cor. 4. 12; 1 Thes. 2.9; 2 Thes.3.8 





peopled it with a numerous colony of 
Roman veterans relieved from service. 
The remnant of the old inhabitants re- 
turned, and the city rose with a rapid- 
ity paralleled only by the growth of 
the towns of our American west. At 
the time of Paul’s visit it probably had 
scarce, from its crudeness of mixed 
population, recovered its ancient re- 
finement, though it had its ancient 
vices. It was still largely Roman, and, 
from the advantages of commerce, in 
some degree Jewish. Near Corinth 
was the locality of the celebrated Isth- 
mian games, from which Paul often 
drew illustrations of Christian combat. 

1. Departed from Athens — By 
land, a journey of forty-five miles; by 
ancient ships, an average sail of two 
days; by the modern steamer, a trip of 
four or five hours. 

2. Aquila—A Roman name as- 
sumed according to custom, signifying 
eagle: in fact, both agquila and eagle 
are different shapes of the same primi- 
tive word. In rabbinical Hebrew the 
name became Onkelos. Pontus—A 
province bordering on the Kuxine Sea, 
where, induced by advantages of trade, 
the Jews were numerous. To them, 
in part, Peter addresses his first epis- 
ule, (1 Pet. i, 1.) Priscilla—Also a 
Roman 


name, which was strictly 
Prisca, (2 Tim iv, 19,) signifying 
antique. Asin our day it is the faney 


to use in feminine names the pet ter- 
miination ¢e, (as Lizzie for Elizabeth, 
aad Carrie for Caroline,) tle Romans 
used the more cuphonious termination 
illu, So Terentia, Prima, Prisca, became 
Terentilla, Primilla, Priscilla. Com- 
manded...from Rome — Suetonius 
tells us that the Emperor Claudius 
vanished the Jews from Rome on 
secount of disturbances ‘ instiyuted by 
Chrestus.” Who this Chrestus was 
we are entirely uninformed by any 








other history. The best critics, -here- 
fore, plausibly infer that it is 4 mis- 
taken word used really for Christ. The 
name of Christ would be strange to a 
Roman ill informed in Jewish religious 


‘affairs, and their ordinary name Chres- 


tus (signifying meek or. mild) would 
naturally be substituted. That the 
Christians were often by them called 
Chrestians we are informed by Ter- 
tullian, (Adv. Gent.,.c. 3,) who turns 
it to good account: ‘“ For, since you 
have no true knowledge of the name, 
it is rashly allowed by you to be Chres- 
tian, an epithet composed of sweet- 
ness and benignity.” And Lactantius 
(fourth century) says: .“ The true form 
of this name is to be explained on 
account of the error of those who, by 
change of a single letter, are accus- 
tomed to make it Chrestus.” It is 
highly probable, therefore, that Sueto- 
nius, from the fact that rumour attrib- 
uted the commotion to the Cliristiaus, 
really supposed that they were a party 
led by a man named Chrestus. In 
such case Christians as well as Jews 
were doubtless banished from Rome; 
or, at least, all the Christians of Jew- 
ish race. The first Roman Church, 
therefore, like the first Jerusalem 
Church, was probably swept off. Yet 
when Paul arrived in Rome, (Acts 
xxviii, 15-29,) both Jews and Chris- 
tians were reéstablished in some 
force. 

3. Same craft—It lias been de- 
bated whether Aquila and Priscilla 
were converted when Paul first found 
them at Corinth. Meyer argues that 
they are first mentioned as merely 
Jews, not.as believers; that Paul was 
attracted not by sympathy of faith, 
but by similarity of trade, and that the 
couple were banished simply as Jews. 
But it is clear that Luke, without al- 
luding to any conversion, speaks of 
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their occupation they were tent-| 


makers, 4¢And he reasoned in 
the synagogue every sabbath, and 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks, 
& And ‘when Silas and Timotheus 
were come from Macedonia, Paul 








_eChap. 17. 9.—d Chap. 17. 14, 15. —e Job 39, 
18: chap. 17. 3; verse 28,—1 Or, is the Christ. 
—J Chap, 13. 45; 1 Peter 4. 4. 





was *pressed in spirit, and testified 
to the Jews that Jesus ‘sas Christ. 
6 And ‘when they opposed them- 
selves, and blasphemed, * he shook 
is raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood te upon your own 





g Neh. 5, 18; Matt. 10. 14; chap. 18. 51.— 
a 20, 9-12; 2 Sam. 1. 16; Ezek. 18 13; 





them as a matter of course as Chris- 
tians, (verse 26,) nay, as mature Chris- 
tians. Their being of the same craft is 
given, not as a reason why he became 
‘acquainted, but why he made his 
home with them, namely, to work in 
their manufactory; and their banish- 
ment must have taken place as Jews, 
whether they were Christians or not. 
Renan, in his sprightly way. asswmes 
not only that they were Christians, 
but the true founders of Roman Chris- 
tianity; and he rebukes the Christian 
Church for not canonizing them and 
bnilding cathedrals to their honour. 
Tentmakers—Iu Paul's native prov- 
ince, Cilicia, was a verv shagey spe- 
cies of goat, from whose hair was 
manufactured a coarse, strong fabric, 
ealled, from the province, ciliciwm, thie 
material for teuts. These tents were 
in large demand in all sections of the 

. country for the use, in various sizes, 
of ordinary travellers, and for soldiers, 
sailors, and the tribes of the deserts. 
They were the only houses of myriads 
of Arab nomads, who were hence 
called scenite, tent-dwellers. It was in 
accordance with the Jewish rule, (see 
note on Matt. xiii, 55,) that even the 
young rabbi should learn a trade. 
“Most scholars,” says Maimonides, 
* practise some art, that they may not 
deperd upon the charity of others.” 
Paul was able thereby not only thus 
to preserve his personal independence, 
but to maintain the policy of defying 
ail charges of personal self-interest, by 
preaching a gratuitous Gospel. This 
he did especially at Corinth. 

4, Persuaded—Fresh from his dis- 
heartening failure at Athens, and bur- 
dened with the uncertainty lest his 
.first three Churches in Europe, name- 
ly, Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, 
should also prove failures, and so his 
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whole ministry turn out a failure, the 
apostle ou his first entrance into the 
formidable city of Corinth is in spiris 
intimidated and lifeless. So he ¢ée- 
scribes his own feelings to the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. ii, 1-4) and to the 
Thessalonians, (1 Thess. iii, 6-8.) Re- 
siding with Aquila, he goes to the 
synagovue and there, under depres- 
sion and alone, rather persuades with 
gentle reserve, and conciliates the 
kindly feelings of the Jews. 

5. From Macedonia— (See note 
on xvii, 14, 16.)° The arrival of Silas 
and Timothy reanimated the apostle. 
Thence he learns that his Churches 
stand fast in the truth, and that Thes- 
salonica’s faith sounds, like a trumpet, 
out into the world. And, reénforced 
in courage by their codperation, he 
was pressed with an urgent spirit to 
preach Jesus the Messiah with a new 
and fearless force. The day of concil- 
iation was now past, and the usual out- 
break of the Jews accordingly followed. 

The report made by Silas and Timo- 
thy induces Paul now to write from 
Corinth the 


FIRST and SECOND EPIS- 
TLES to the THESSALONIANS, 
(A. D. 53,) 


which were not only the first of Paul’s 
canonical epistles, but perhaps the 
first written documents of tle entire 
New Testamcct. 

The second epistle was written to 
guard the Thessalonians from iniagining 
from any thing said or writter. by Paul 
that Christ’s second advent was nigh at 
hand, (See note on xvii, 4.) 

6. Shook hig raiment—A sym 
bolical action indicating that not even 
a particle of dust belonging to them 
should adhere to him; hence entire de- 
parture. Wour blood...heads—The 
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heads; ‘Iam clean; *from hence- 
forth I will go unto the Gentiles. 
7% And he departed thence, and en- 
tered into a certain man’s. house, 
named Justus, one that worshipped 
God, whose house joined hard to 
the synagogue. § '! And Crispus, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, 
believed on the Lord with all his 
house; and many of the Corinthi- 
ans hearing believed, and were bap- 





“i Mzek. 3. 18, 19: 38.9; chap. 20. 96,——z Chap. 
13, 46; 28 98—Z1 Cor. 1, 14, 





term blood here signifies penalty for 
the blood shed. (See note on xx, 26.) 
The reference is to Ezek. ili, 18, where 
Hzekiel is set as a spiritual watchman 
over the spiritual life of Israel. If 
any man were negligently left by Eze- 
kiel unwarned he would die, but for 
the blood of his death Ezekiel should 
be answerable. As Paul had faith- 
fully warned these Jews, their blood, 
the responsibility and penalty for their 
destruction, would rest upon them- 
selves. Upon their heads, as being 
the object on which divine retribution 
would descend and rest. 

7. Worshipped God— A Gentile 
who worshipped Jehovah, a devout 
monotheist. He seems to have been a 
person of sufficient wealth to afford Paul 
a spacious room for his congregations. 
Hard—Near to the synagogue. This 
house was selected not because near 
the synagogue, but because the house 
of Justus happened to occupy that 
position. . But it enabled the two con- 
gregations to come into comparison as 
representatives of old Judaism and new 
Christianity, the Church” against the 
“meeting-house.” 

8. Crispus — Their most eminent 
man, became a Chri:tian with all his 
house. (See note on 1 Cor. i, 14.) 

Of course his secession from Juda- 
ism was a vacation of his office; and 
it seems probable that Sosthenes, 
(verse 1%,) who was.a leader of the 
party opposed to Paul, forthwith 
stepped into his place. He suffered 
the penalty of a flogging for his ambi- 
tion, and perhaps became a Christian, 
the “Sosthenes the brother” of 1 Cor. 
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tized. 9 Then “spake the Lord 
to Paul in the night hy a vision, 
Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 
not thy peace: 10 °For J am 
with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee: for I have much 
people in this city. Hi And he 
*continued there a year and six 
months, teaching the word of God 
among them. 

42 And when Gallio was the 


am Chap. 23. 11.——n Jer. 1. 18, 19; Matt. 28 20. 
2 Gr. sat there. 


i, 1. Many of the Corinthians— 
Probably Jews and Gentiles, with a 
majority of the latter. 

9. Vision— At this time of trial 
another of the manifestations of the 
Lord to his faithful apostle took place 
to assure him of support. In that city 
which he had entered most specially 
with fear and trembling should arise 
the most eminent victory. (See ix, 12, 
Xvi, 9, xxii, 18.) 

10. I have much people—Not, 
as Dr. Hackett has it, “ Many who are 
appointed to become such,” for nothing 
is said of any such eppointment. They 
were not appointed to become Chris- 
tians any more than all the Corinthi- 
ans. In all was the same power of. 
acceptance, and of all the same ap- 
pointment to accept. Yet divine 
prescience foresaw who would exer- 
cise the power to accept, and styles 
that class, more or less, by anticipa- 
tion, the Lord’s people. 

1l. A year and six months— 
During the period of eighteen months 
he founded a Church which, with ali 
its defects of partisanship, impurity, 
and heresies, was one of the most 
eminent monuments of the divine 
blessing on his apostolic labours. 








The Arraignment before the Proconsul 
Gallio, 12-17. ; 

A new proconsul has just arrived at ~ 
Corinth from Rome, and the Jewish 
experiment is to be made whether 
the Roman power cannot be called ir 
to end Paul’s Corinthian ministry, per- 
haps his life. 

12. Gallio—Marcus Anneus No. 
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deputy of Achaia, the Jews made 
insurrection with one accord against 
Paul, and brought him to the judg- 
ment seat, 13 Saying, This fe- 
low persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law. 24 And 
when Paul was now about to open 
his mouth, Gallio said unto the 








o Chap. 23. 29; 25. 11, 19. 





vatus was the. brother of the cele- 
brated philosopler, Seneca. Being, 
according to Roman custom, adopted 
into the family of the rhetorician Gal- 
lio, he assumed the name Junius 
Anneus Gallio. His brother, Seneca, 
gives him the highest character for a 
fascinating amiableness. ‘‘No one of 
mortals could be so dear even to a 
single friend as he was to all.” And 
the poet Statius gives him the epithet 
“sweet Gallio.” It is said, but not 
well authenticated, that he, like his 
brother Seneca, had the honour of 
death from the cruelty of Nero. Tac- 
itus says, “‘He was appalled at the 
vaking of his brother’s life, and became 
a suppliant for his own.” Jerome 
states that he committed suicide A. D. 
65. Deputy—(See note on xiii, 7.) 
Here is disclosed another instance of 
Luke’s minute accuracy. Gallio was 
deputed by the Senate during the 
reign of Claudius, and was, therefore, 
a proconsul, as Luke says. But under 
the preceding reigns the ruler was 
sent by ths emperor, and so was not 
a proconsul but a legatus. There is 
historical evidence that Gallio was in 
Achaia about the time of Paul’s visit, 
and he appears to have resigned his 
office on account of ill health, pro- 
claiming that it was “a disease not of 
his body, but of the climate.” 
Insurrection—An onset upon him. 
One accord—Unanimousiy and spon- 
taneously; but doubtless with Sos- 
thenes, the new president of the 
synagogue, at their head. Brought 
... judgment seat—Nothing, it would 
seem, but the extravagance of passion 
in these unhappy men could have 
prompted to this bold course. For the 
Jews as a race were under the dis- 
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Jews, *If it were a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews. 
reason would that I should hear 
with you: 15 But if it be a 
question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to zt; for I 
will be no judge of such matters. 
1G PAnd he drave them from the 











» Psa, 76. 10; Rom, 13. 3,4. 


who had lately banished all from 
Rome. They could ill have antici- 
pated that a proconsul fresh from that 
same Rome would be their very hearty 
friend. 

13. Contrary to the law—As hay- 
ing infringed the law requiring every 
man to remain in his ancestral religion. 
From Gallio’s words it is clear that the 
indictment contained a statement of 
some length, not given by Luke, which 
he heard completely through. 

14, Paul...mouth—Paul was not 
allowed a defence, because there was 
no charge. Wrong—Positive crime. 
Lewdness — Rather, laxity; miscon- 
duct from easy carelessness, yet often 
arising to presumption aud reckless- 
ness. O ye Jews—The repugnance 
of the easy and graceful literary phi- 
losopher appears in every clause. 
Bear with you—However severe the 
endurance. 

15. Words—So far as the doctrines 
were concerned, Gallio would consider 
them as so much worthless words. 
Names— Of persons, as Moses and 
Jesus, Wluch probably occurred in the 
statement of the prosecutors, and which 
Gallio would consider as mere names. 

16. Drave them—Bid them clear 
the room so peremptorily as indicated 
ready compulsion by officers. 

It is by no means so clear, as com- 
mentators represent, that Gallio does 
not here display more impatience than 
becomes his office. The tedium of 
a .vgal discussion is no good ground 
of a nonsuit. Perhaps he is already 
nervous from the climate, which ulti- 
mately sent him home an invalid. It 
certainly was a prima facie ques- 
tion whether Paul had not deserted 
from his national creed, requiring a 





pleasure of the emperor at this time, | discussion. 
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judgment seat. 1? Then all the 
Greeks took 4Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment seat. And 
Gallio cared for none of those things. 
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18 And Paul after this tarried there 
yet a good while, and then took his 
leave of the brethren, and sailed 
thence into Syria, and with him 
Priscilla and Aquila; having ‘shorn 








@1 Cor, 1. 1.—r Num. 


17. All the Greeks — All the 
Greeks present at the court. The 
Greeks of this degenerate age had 
learned to watch their Roman arbiter’s 
eye with servile adulation, and to take 
the cue from his words. When, there- 
fore, Gallio ordered the Jews out of 
his presence, these Greeks seem, with- 
out rebuke from Gallio, to have caught 
their ringleader and chastised him for 
having come into the judicial pres- 
ence. But, in addition to the present 
unpopularity of the Jewish race, this 
set of Greeks here preseut had, prob- 
ably, taken some interest in this case. 
They knew that the quarrel hetween 
the Jews and Paul was a Jew and 
Gentile strife. Without any deep 
sympathy with Paul’s religion, they 
were at any rate against the Jews in 
the contest. Cared for none—From 
the sound of the words, this seems a 
fine text from which to preach down 
indifference in religion. And, in fact, 
this amiable Roman philosopher, this 
brother of Seneca, did have before him 
the story of the crucified Jesus, and 
from indifference, nay, effeminate indif- 
ference, rejected it from examination! 
Still the those things of the, pres- 
ent verse refers not so much to the 
religious topics as to the lawless cas- 
tigation of Sosthenes by the Greeks. 
Tt was not a religious, but an official 
carelessness; and the text is rather a 
good whip for negligent magistrates 
who allow disorders and turbulence to 
go: unchecked. 





Paul's Return from Greece to Jerusa- 
lem, closing his Second Missionary Jour- 
ney, 18-22. 

The voyage lies across the Augean 
to Ephesus: thence southeastward to 
Cesarea; thence the land route to 
Jerusalem. 

18. Yet a good while—He was, 
in consequence of this decisive check 














6. 18; chap, 21. 24. 


imposed by the Roman power upon 
Jewish hostility, enabled to fill ont the 
eighteen months of verse 11 in build- 
ing probably the most powerful Chureh 
in Europe. The experiment was now 
settled that Europe was a true prcdis- 
posed field for the Gospel. Japheth 
was at length to enter and dwell in 
the tents of Shem. Hereby Paul’s 
initiatory mission seemed to him ful- 
filled, and he turns his heart and feet 
back toward his native East. Shorn 
his head—Unquestionably it was Paul 
who had the vow; and not, as some 
commentators maintain, Aquila. By 
the Nazarite vow, a Jew for a 
period consecrated himself to God, 
avoiding strong drink, and allowing 
his hair to grow unsheared. At the 
end of the period he was to go to the 
temple, make a somewhat liberal offer- 
ing, shave his head and burn the 
hair in the sacrificial fire, and so ab- 
solve himself from his vow, (Num. vi, 
1-21.) 

A vow of a less sacred nature could 
be made for various purposes. A Jew, 
as an act of devotion, would vow not 
to trim his hair until he had safely 
accomplished his journey. So the 
Jews (Acts xxiii, 14) vowed neither 
to eat or drink until they had slain 
Paul. By a similar custom the Greeks 
and Romans were accustomed, after 
deliverance from some great danger, 
to trim the head and consecrate their 
hair to the god who had preserved 
them. In modern times, the temper- 
ance pledge and the baptismal engage- 
ments are of the nature of a vow. 
The jurors in our modern law vow 
with a formal oath not to eat or drink 
until they have agreed.upon a verdict. 
As the apostle’s vow ended with his 
embarkation for Syria, it was probably 
an act of self-consecration dependent 
upon being successfully brought to the 
end of his present mission in Corinth. 


ao 
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his head in *Cenchrea: for he had 
a vow. 19 And he came to 
Ephesus, and left them there: but 
he himself entered into the syna- 
gogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 
20 When they desired him to tarry 
longer time with them, he consent- 
ed not; 2 But bade them fare- 
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well, saying, ‘I must by all means 
keep this feast that-cometh in Je- 
rusalem: but I will return again 
unto you, "if God will. And he 
sailed from Ephesus. 22 And 
when he had landed at Cesarea, and 
gone up, and salutéd the church, he 
went down to Antioch. 





5 Rom. 16, 1,—7? Chap. 19. 21; 20. 16. 


wi Cor, 4. 19; Heb, 6.8; James 4. 13. 








Dr. Wordsworth notes the difference 
between Keroduevoc, used here, which 
signifies to cut with shears, and 
Evejowvrat, signifying to shave bare 
with a razor. It was the last of these 
which was done by the Nazarite at the 
temple to close his vow. Wordsworth 
suggests that Paul wore his hair long 
at Corinth, (where short hair was the 
sign of a slave,) trimmed his hair at 
Cenchrea for convenience, preparatory 
to shaving it at Jerusalem, for which 
purpose was his haste at verse 21. 
Had a vow—Rather, had had a vow. 

Cenchrea— More accurately Cen- 
chrez. Leaving Corinth, Paul would 
pass by a road about nine miles in 
length, lined by tokens of zealous 
paganism, to this the seaport of Cor- 
inth, in her vast trade with the Kast, 
particularly with Asia Minor, through 
the great city of Ephesus. The name 
is still retained in its modern form, 
Kikries, though the more educated 
Greek still atfects to retain its ancient 
classical name, which is plausibly de- 
rived from the millet, xévxgz, (cencri,) 
natively growing there. A Church 
was established there probably by 
Paul, and from thence his messenger, 
Phebe, bore his letter to the Romaus, 
(xvi, 1.) The ancient site is visible at 
Kalamaki, the eastern: station of the 
tnodern steamboats. 

19. Came to Ephesus—Between 
Gorinth and Ephesus the sea route 
was a perpetual scene of navigation. 
Tt took usually from twelve to fifteen 
days, about tho time of a modern 
gteainboat trip across the Atlantic. 
Ephesus, tho commercial capital of 
proconsular Asia, we shall fully notice 
Abi xix, 1, 

20. Desired him te tarry—Thie 
vessel, though stopping at Ephesus, 








seems bound for Cesarea. Paul’s tirst 
preaching at Ephesus, as at Corinth, 
seems to have won the Jews. In both 
places the brief peace was succeeded 
by violent war. As cultivators of tha 
ground for a future Church, however, 
Paul leff Aquila and Priscilla there, 
(verse 19.) 

21. I must...Jerusalem — This 
entire clause is found wanting in a 
number of the best manuscripts; but it _ 
is sufficiently sustained to be retained 
in the text. Paul’s promise to return 
was fulfilled soon after. Sailed—It 
isi uncertain whether in the same or 
another ship. The same. route was 
pursued in Paul’s return from his 
third journey, (xxi, 1-8,) where see 
notes. 

22. Cesarea—(See notes on viii, 40.), 
Gone up—‘o the English reader it | 
would appear that these words express 
Paul's going from the port up into the 
city of Cesarea, instead of his going 
up from Cesarea to Jerusalem. So 
it appeared to earlier readers; for 
that coustruction is the probable rea- 
son with the ancient copyists for leav- 
ing out the first clause of verse 21. 
They recognised no actual visit to 
Jerusalem, and so blotted out Paul's 
expressed intention to visit it. But 
the following phrase, went down to 
Antioch, would not be used of a 
journey from Cesarea to Antioch. As 
ancient capitals were built on high 
grounds for purposes of defence, the 
phrase go up to them became stereo- 
typed. (Sec Rev. xx, 9, and note on 
xi, 2.) This assumes that the clause in 
ver. 21 is genuine, and that Luike pre- 
supposes that this going up is the fultil- 
ment of that promise. Saluted*the 
church—We infer that nothing of 
consequence, to Paul personally or to 
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23 And after he had spent some 
time there, he departed, and went 
over all the country of * Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, “strengthening 
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all the disciples. 24 * And a cer- 
tain Jew named Apollos, born at 


Alexandria, an cloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, came to 





v Gal. 1. 2; 4. 14.——20 Chap. 14. 22; 
5. O35 





the Church generally, took place when 
Paul made this visit to Jerusalem. 
Went down to Antioch—The end, 
as the beginning, of his second mis- 
sionary tour of somewhat less than 
three years. 


IV. PAUL’S THIRD MISSION 
from Antioch -to and through 
Ephesus and Greece, thence back 
by Asian and Syrian coasts to 
Jerusalem, xviii, 23 to xxi, 17, 

About autumn of A. D. 54, leaving 
Anticch, Paul commences revisitation 
of the country of Galatia and Phry- 
gia, confirming the Churches. Thence, 
after spending a ministry of three 
years in Ephesus, he journeys through 
Macedonia into southern Greece, 
where he spends three winter months 
wt lis farthest point, the city of Cor- 
inth. Returning, he passes through 
Macedonia, and, embarking at Philippi, 
crosses over to Troas. Thence by sea 
he skirts by the coasts of Asia Minor, 
through the Aigean isles, and, crossing 
the Mediterranean, comes to Tyre, Ptole- 
mais, and Cesarea, and thence by land 
to Jerusalem. It occupied a period 
not far, more or less, from four years. 

23. Some time there— A _ brief 
visit of respect suffices for Jerusalem ; 
but some time of residence indicates 
that the apostle is at home in Auti- 
och, Galatia—“ We may suppose,” 
says Dr. Hackett, “that Paul went 
first to Tarsus, thence in a northwest- 
ern direction through Galatia, and 
ther, turning to the southwest, passed 
through Phrygia, and so on to Ephe- 
sus. That course accounts for Luke’s 
naming Galatia before Phrygia instead 
of the order of xvi, 6.” (See map.) 

L. Apollos at Ephesus and Corinth, 
24-28, 

This passage, though a pleasing epi- 
sode, contributes material information 
tor the main history. 








w1 Cor. 1, 12; 3.-5, 63-4. 63 
Titus 3. 13, 





24, Apollos — Contravted froin 
Apollonius, the adjective of Apollo. 
Alexandria—tThe city of Alexandria, 
the birthplace of Apollos, was built 
near tha mouth of the Nile by Alex- 
ander the Great, and was intended by 
that comprehensive genius for a union- 
point of the eastern and western na- 
tions, a centre of the blended civiliza- 
tions of the earth. The Jews boast 
that their nation enjoyed his personal 
favour owing to his having been shown 
the prophecies of Daniel predicting his 
great career. Certain it is that they 
were. endowed with the fullest privi- 
leges of citizenship, and the fullest 
enjoyment of their religious rights, in 
this splendid and liberal capital. The 
land of their ancient bondage, Eeypt, 
was now the home of their preéminent 
freedom. Here was made that trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures called 
the Septuagint. Here Philo, the 
Greekish Jew, wrote those reflections 
upon the Hebrew Scriptures which 
prepared the minds of the Hellenists 
of various sections for the forms of 
thought presented in Christianity 
Similarly our Apollos, an earnest Jew, 
imbued with the influence of Greek 
refinement, and trained under the 
teachings of Grecian rhetoric, would 
possess an eminent power of handling 
Christian truth with a pleasing and 
powerful effect. Eloquent — The 
treeck word often signifies learned ; 
Dut that being implied in the clause 
that follows, the word must refer to 
his power of oratory. Mighty—It is 
not merely said that he knew the Scrip- 
tures, but he was mighty in bringing 
out their force impressively upon the 
hearts of men. The truths burning 


[in his own heart fired the hearts of 
| others. 


Came to Ephesus—Proba- 
bly from Alexandria; from the great 
capital of Africa to a great capital of 
Asia, 
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Ephesus. 25 This man was in- 
structed in the way of the Lord; 
and bemg ‘fervent in spirit, he 
spake and taught diligently the 
things of the Lord, 7 knowing only 
the baptism of John. 26 And 
he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue: whom when Aquila 
.snd Priscilla had heard, they took 
him unto shem, and expounded un- 
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to him the way of God more per- 
fectly. 2¢@ And when he was 
disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren wrote, exhorting the dis- 
ciples to receive him: who, when 
he was come, *helped them much 
which had believed through grace : 
2 For he mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, showing by 
the Scriptures that Jesus* was Christ. 





_y Rom, 12. Fe Chap, 19. 3 a] Cor. 3.6, 


25. Way of the Lord— Of the 
Lord, not of Jesus, but, according 
to the Old Testament, of Jehovah. 
So John was to prepare the way 
of the Lord=Jehovah. Apollos had 
not yet distinctly learned of Jesus. 
Knowing only. . . John—In his 
native Alexandria, perlaps, some 
disciple of John, having left Judea 
before the zenith of Jesus’ ministry, 
may have unfolded to him the truths 
with which John had shaken the 
multitudes of* Israel. The kingdom of 
God is at hand; the prophetic period 
for the Coming One is expiring; the 
world spiritually, and perhaps physi- 
cally, is to be destroyed and renewed, 
With such truths and bold conceptions, 
Apollos’ oratory no doubt, like that of 
John, could sway the multitudes. 

26. Began—Opened his ministry in 
Ephesus after he came. Expounded 
..-more perfectly—The Greek word 
for diliyently in verse 25 more properly 
signifies accurately. Tle same Greek 
word here is used in the comparative. 
But if Apollos preached accurately at 
first, how could he be taught to preach 
more accurately? The first accuracy, 
we suppose, was the proper accuracy 
of a Johnite; than which the accuracy 
of a Christian was more accurate. 

Aquila and Priscilla unfolded to 
Apollos the wonderful fact of a Mes- 
siah already come. They gave him 
the history of the incarnation, the 
miracles, the crucif xion, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascensio., the pentecostal 
alfusion, and the commission to con- 
vort the world. This pupil was soon 
superior te bis teachers. Aquila and 
Priscilla remained at Nphesus long 
enough to salute Paul on his return ww 











b Chap. 9. 22; 17. 3; ver. 5. —3 Or, is the Christ. 





that city, and to have him send their 
salutations thence to the Church at 
Corinth in the first epistle, (xvi, 19.) 
The faithful pair had a “Church in 
their house.” Afterward, (Rom. xvi, 
3,) residing at Rome, they are greeted 
by the apostle himself as having been 
ready to sacrifice their lives to his, as 
worthy the thanks of all the Gentile 
Churches, and as still possessing a 
“ Chureh in their house.” Again they 
return to Ephesus, and are again 
greeted by the great apostle. (2 Tim. 
iv, 19.) This is their last New Testa- 
ment record; but tradition reports 
their martyrdom by the axe. 

27. Disposed. ..Achaia—The nar- 
rative of his teachers seems to have 
inspired his fervent spirit to visit the 
scenes where they had heard Paul 
preach Jesus, and witnessed his found- 
ing a holy Church. Helped... 
through grace—Those who at first 
had believed through grace, were now 
helped by human aid to persevere in 


| faith. 


28. Mightily convinced — Ner- 
vnously, or energetically aud conipletes 
ly, refuted. Publicly — Whether in 
synagogue, church-apartment, or agora. 
So popular was Apollos that a» party 
arose with the motto, “Iam of Apollos.” 

The partisan spirit was only in the 
narrow partisans, not in the noble 
leaders. Apollos was with Paul, or 
near him, at Hphesus, when he wrote 
the first ‘Hpistle to the Corinthians, 
(xvi, 12,) about A. D. 57. He de- 
clined, or rather deferred, then to go, 
according to Paul’s wish, to Corir.th. 
Paul requests Titus (iii, 13) to * brings 
Zenas the lawyer and Apollos” to him 
This is the last mention of Apolius iv 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HA it came to pass, that, while 
@ Apollos was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the upper 
coasts came to Ephesus; and find- 


ing certain disciples, 2 He said 
unto them, Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed? And 
they said unto him, "We have not 
so much as heard whether there be 








@1 Cor, 1. 125 3, 5, 6, ace 
the New Testament; but tradition 
makes him Bishop of Cesarea. From 
the smooth style and the tinge of Alex- 
andrianism in the Hpistle to the He- 
brews, some emixsnt scholars, among 
them Luther, Tholuck, and Alford, 
have plausibly suggested that its au- 
thor was not Paul, but Apollos. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Pauw AT Eruesus, 1-41. 


Rebaptism of the Twelve. John’s Dts- 
ples, 1~T. 

1. Upper coasts—From his visit 
to Jerusalem, (xvili, 22-23,) and brief 
residence at Antioch, Paul had taken 
the circuit of lis Churehes in Asia 
Minor, and was now ready, according 
to his promise, (xviii, 21,) to fultil his 
apostolic mission in the illustrious city 
of Epxesus. Four great city Churches 
had been formed by him in Asia Mi- 
nor, four in. Kurope, and between these 
Kphesus was to stand, a tall observa- 
tory, from which both fours could be 
contemplated, as at a bird’s eye view— 
a central medium of communication, 
through which the Churches of the 
Kast and West, Asia and Europe, could 


maintain the communion of saints as | 


one great Christian republic. His 
success in this purpose was very com- 
plete. Here a holy Church of Christ 
was built, to which a most loving 
epistle was addressed. Over this 
Church a Timothy tirst presided. Then 
a Jolin here resided, wrote probably 
here his epistles, and laid here his 
earthly remains. Here, too, tradition 
affirms the mother of Jesus lived, died, 
and was entombed. To this as the 
head of the “Seven Churches of Asia,” 
is made the first Apocalyptic address. 
(Rey. ii, 1.) 

Descending from the upper coasts, 
that is, the Phrygian aud Galatian 
highland, near the high sources 
whence the Meander and Cayster How 





b Chap. 8. 16; see 1 Sam. 3. 7. 


down to the sea, on both sides of Eph- 
esus, as Paul moved down from tke 
east, he would behold the c:ty lying 
on a plateau, less than five miles 
square, flanked on the left by the lone 
mountain ridges of the Coressus and 
the Prion, along whose summit the 
city wall extended, with the buildings 
lining the lower slopes. Nearer at 
hand, on the margin of the slope, stood 
the theatre, so memorable in Paul's 
history, whose remains are the largest 
of the kind extant. More distant. and 
near the harbour, was the temple of 
Diana, one of the wonders of the world 
Beyond was the blue Aigean, which Paul 
had so lately crossed on his voyage from 
Corinth, and which he was soon to re- 
cross on a brief visit to that same Cor- 
inth. The great religious characteristic 
which Paul was to encounter in Hphe- 
sus was the overwhelming power of 
the worship of the great goddess Diana, 
(Greek, ARTEMIS.) 

Certain disciples—These disciples 
appear not to be pure Jolnites, who 
had never heard of Jesus; but imper- 
fectly informed Christians, who had 
never heard of the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost. Followers of John, unknow- 
ing of Jesus, would hardly be called 
DISCIPLES. 

2. Have...Holy Ghost — Dr. 
Hackett renders this question, Did ye 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ? 
Observing sigus of their detective 
Christianity, Pai puts the question 
preparatory to a fuller work. Tleir 
answer also Dr. H. would render, We 
did not hear, when baptized, even if 
there be a Holy Spirit. By the term 
Holy Ghost, as by thern used, we do not 
understand the Divine Spirit as an 
essential existence, but the Lloly Spirit 
as a conscious manifestation and move- 
ment then in the Church. (See note 
on Johu vii. 39, where a similar mean. 
ing exists in the words.) 
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any Holy Ghost. 3 And he said 
anto them, Unto what then were 
ye baptized? And they said, ¢Un- 
to Jolin’s baptism. 4 Then said 
Paul, ‘John verily baptized with 
the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should 
believe on him which should come 
after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 
® When they heard this. they were 
baptized *in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 6 And when Paul had 
"laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and &they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied. 





e Chap. 18, 25.—d Matt. 3. 11: John 1, 15, 27, 
50; chap. 1.5; 11. 163; 13, 24,25. —2 Chap. 8. 1b. 
— 7 Chap. 6. 6; 8.17.—g Chap. 2.45 10.46, — 





= 
Y And all the inen were about 
twelve. 

$ 'And he went into the syna- 
gogne, andspake boldly for the space 
of three months, disputing and per- 
suading the things ‘concerning the 
kingdom of God. 9 But * when 
divers were hardened, and believed 
not, but spake evil ' of that way be- 
fore the multitude, he departed from 
them, and separated the disciples, 
disputing daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. 4&0 And ™this contin- 
ued by the space of two* years; so ~ 
that all they which dwelt in Asia 
2, Chap, 17. 2; 18. 4.—7i Chap. 1. 35 28. 23,— 


#2'Tim, 1, 15; 2 Pet, 2.2; Jude 10, 2 See chap. 
9, 2; 22.4; 24. 145; verse 23.—m) See chap. 20. 31, 











4. Baptism of repentance—John’s 
baptism when received obligated the 
people to repent anew of sin in expec- 
tation of a soon-coming Messiah. By 
accepting the rite they acknowledged 
the obligation and the expectation. 
Yet when Messiah came he required 
a new baptism, obligating a consecra- 
tion to him, whereby the Spirit of 
promise would be poured out upon 
them, and they be emancipated into 
the full liberty of the sons of God. 
Christ Jesus—Jlessiuh Jesus. John’s 
baptism obligated faith in the Messiah; 
John’s testimony obligated faith in 
Jesus as Messialh. (See notes on John 
i, 19-42.) The Gospel of the apostle 
Johu, indeed, written by him at this 
same liphesus, clearly indicates in its 
first chapter the need, from the great 
’ nuniber of Johnites in that locality, of 
a clear testimony that the Baptist 
himself did most explicitly affirm Jesus 
to be the. Messiah. 

5. Were baptized—We have here an 
cnquestionable proof of a rebaptism; 
namely, of a once baptized disciple of 


John nowbaptized into the faithofJesus. ; 


6. Spake with tongues—We have 
here a miniature Pentecost, a new out- 
pouring of the charismatic Spirit upon 
a new twelve. 

Preaching to Jews and Gentiles, con- 
firmed by rave Miracles, 8-12. 

8-12. When Paul paid his brief’! 








visit (xviii, 20, 21) to Kphesus the 


Jews seemed to welcome him, and 
desired his stay. He now returns, and 
is heard by them for a period of three 
months. He declares the kingdom of 
God and Jesus its king, and a division 
takes place. The majority, hardened 
into the usual Jewish obstinacy, and 
the leaders proclaimed their hostility 
before the »nultitude;. but, overawed 
by the spiritual power of Paul, already 
manifested, and being perhaps but a 
feeble minority in KMphesus; they did 
not, like the Jews of Uorinth! appeal 
to the Roman magistracy, nor, like 
those of Philippi, attempt a mob. 

9. School of one Tyrannus—[ph- 
esus was a Greek city; literature, 
philosophy, poetry, and rhetoric flour- 
ished here. Driven from the syn- 
agogue, therefore, the apostle took 
to the school; doubtless a school of 
a Greek rhetorician. Here he found 
a roomy apartinent and full congre- 
gations. 

10. All...in Asia—In the,vigour ot 
his manhood, in the plenitude of the 
Spirit, in the tide of expanding success, 
did this mighty apostle now make 4 
profound impression not only*'upon 
this idolatrous city of Diana, but upon 
allthe border Asia. Aided by his faith- 
ful fellow ministers, and, perhaps, by his 
consecrated twelve, he could not only 
thunder the law and the Gospel from 
the academic hall of Tyrannus, but in 
the surrounding rural territory, und 
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heard the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks. HH And 
"God wrought special miracles by 
the hands of Paul: £2 °So that 
from his body were brought unto the 
sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and 





m Mark 16. 20; chap. 14. 3.—-o Chap. 5. 13; 
see 2 Kinzs 4. 24, 





the diseases departed from them, and 
the evil spirits went out of them. 
13 » Then certain of the vaga- 
bond Jews, exorcists, 1 took upon 
them to call over them which had 
evil spirits the name of the Lord 





p Matthew 12. 27.—g¢ Mark 9, 383 
Luke 9 49, 





even the other great Asiatic cities. 
Thousands who came to Kiphesus to 
worship in the cloisters of Diana, came 
to hear the Gospel of the Saviour at 
the school of Tyrannus. Other thou- 
sands heard that same Gospel from 
the apostle’s faithful missionaries; so 
that literally ‘all Asia heard the word 
of the Lord Jesus.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE J//.— 
Nexo—It was in about the month of 
October, A. D. 54, that the news of 
the Roman Emperor Cuaupius’ death 
and of Nero’s accession found Paul in 
the second of his three years’ preaching 
at Epnests. (See Hist. Note 2 at 
ix, 31.) Llis reign more than covers 
the future years of Paul’s ministry. 
While he was thus planting the Gos- 
pel in, the empire, Burrus, the states- 
man, and Seneca, the philosopher, 
were endeavouring to sow the seeds 
of wisdom and morality in the heart 


of the young future Emperor, Nero? 


Under the intluence of those lessons, 
for the first five years of his reien 
Nero was one of the best of rulers. 
But he lived to destroy the lives sue- 
cessively of Burrus, Seneea, and Paul. 

12. Hand- 
kerchiefs 
or aprons 
—-While Paul 
is the great 
preacher in 
the desk of 
Tyrannus, he 
is also the 
humble me- 
ehauie in the 
shop of some 
tent-maker. 
Hence these, his handkerchiefs, were 
the suduria, the sweat-clothes, with which 
literally he had wiped the perspiration 





Nero, 


From un Ancient Medal, 











from his face. And these aprons 
were the semi-cincta, the ordiiary 
overalls, bound upon the front of 
lis person, so as to protect it trom 
the dirt of iuis labour. (See note on 
Acts viii, 24.) 

While earnestly engaged in founding 
a Church in Ephesus, Paul was not 
permitted to forget his already estab- 
lished Churches. Some disorders in 
the Chureh of Corinth obliged him, in 
deep sorrow, to pay a brief visit across 
the A%gean, and administer tender 
reproof and correction. Yet he left 
the offenders with a solemn warning, 
(as he himself tells us, 2 Cor. xiii, 2,) 
“Tf I come again I will not spare.” 
On his return, across the same Avgean, 
to Kphesus, he wrote a brief’ letter, 
(previous to his two great Corinthian 
epistles,) which has not been pre- 
served, enforcing his rebukes, and re- 
quiring them to separate wholly from 
fornicators. To this lost letter he 
alludes, 1 Cor. v, 9-12. 


Fleathen Exorcism Puntshed by its own 
Demons—the Sons of Sceva and the De- 
moniuc, 13-20. 


13. Vagabonds — Called by the 
Romans circulatures. They were tray- 
elling claimants to the power of caste 
ing out demons and, restoring the 
diseased. Similarly, nearly to our own 
times, travelling gipsies and other 
fortune-tellers have perpetuated old 
heathen superstitions even through 
the Christian ages. Hxorcists—Men 
who, by the authority of the name of 
some powerful being, solemnly assumed 
to require the demon to depart so etlec- 
tively as to be obeyed. Forsome occult 
reason Solomon, the king of Israel, wag 
supposed to possess that mighty pow- 
er over demons that used in adjura- 
tion would compel or frighten them to 
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Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Je- 
sus whom Paul preacheth. 34 And 
tlere were seven sons of one Sceva, 
a Jew, and chief of the priests, 
which did so. £5 And the evil 
spirit answered and said, Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know; but who 
are ye? 16 And the man in 
whom the evil spirit was leaped 
on them, and overcame them, and 
prevailed against them, so that they 





» Matt. 8,29; Mark 1, 24, 34; 
ae Luke 8. 58, 32. 
depart. Whom Paul preacheth— 
In the hall of Tyrannus they had 
heard Paul proclaim the divinity of 
Jesus. 

14, Chief...priests—It is evident 
from verses 18, 19, that the priesthood 
of Sceva, though a Jew, was in the 
service of Artemis. For the defeat of 
his sorcerer sons induced the people 
to burn their books of Artemisian 
rites. 

15. Evil spirit answered—Speak- 
mg from within the man and using his 
organs. (See note on Mark vy, 1.) Who 
are ye?—The divine purpose is to 
enable Ephesus to realize that Jesus 
is divine, and supreme even over the 
great goddess. To this end: 1. Her 
jugglers are reduced to use his name 
as having been proved by Paul’s mira- 
cles to be mightier than any spell of 
theirown. 2. The demonis compelled, 
in disobedience to the sorcerers, audi- 
bly to declare the supremacy of Jesus. 
3. The Divine Power uses him as an in- 
strument in punishing tlie sorcerers 
for their presumption in appropriating 
tLe name of Jesus. 4. In so doing the 
demon so reveals the utter hellishness 
of his own nature as to fill the minds 
of the spectators with horror, (Sve 
aotes on Mark i, 24, and v, 7.) 

16. Leaped on them—With such 
jemoniue force upon the seven that 
s.eir loose oriental garments are torn 
off, and they rush from the house 
nuked and wounded, and glad to save 
their lives. Yet a well-sustained read- 
ing substitutes both for them ; indi- 
eating that but two of the seven were 


rolved 
invo:Veu, s 


fled out of that house naked and 
wounded. 1% And this was — 
known to all the Jews and Greeks 
also dwelling at Ephesus; and * fear 
fell on them all, and the name of 
the Lord Jesus was magnitied. 
£8 And many that believed came, 
and ‘confessed, and showed their 
deeds, 49 Many of them alse 
which used curious arts brought 
their books together, and burned 








8 Luke 1. 65; 7.16; chap. 2. 43; 5. 11. 7 
zt Matt. 3. 6, 





1%. Fear fell on them all—Terror 
lest they suffer the awful penalty of 
tampering with the Artemisian sorcer- 
ies. Name...Jesus...magnified — 
As superior to every other name, even 
that of Artemis, and as alone divine, 
and obeyed by the most terrible pow- 
ers of hell, And this divine awe was 
universal, upon Jews and Greeks, so 
as to produce a deep impression upon 
Ephesus. (See notes on xiii, 12, and 
xvi, 17.) 

18. Many that believed—That 
is, many who were members of 
the Chureh before this transaction. 
Showed their deeds—Revealed how 
in spite of their Christianity they had 
still indulged in pagan dealing with 
the lower powers of nature and de- 
monism. And, as above remarked, 
even through the Christian centuries 
there has run a streak of this same 
paganism. 

19. Many—Other than Christian 
believers. Curious arts—Arts about 
which men may be more curious than 
wise; arts which true wisdom would 
let alone. Books—These books were 
manuscript scrolls and larger docu 
ments, containing the lore of the black 
art. The stupendous superstition of 
the Diana worship was formed iuto 
a dark science, with its subtle pro- 
fessors and its extended treatises. 
These manuscripts contained the doc- 
trines, the prescriptions of magical 
drugs and herbs, and rubrics direct- 
ing the mode of performing the vari- 
ous ceremonials. These were the 
celebrated ’Egéora Todupare, which, 
| beiugy inseribed upon the crown. the 
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them before all men: and they 
counted the price of them, and 
found 7 fifty thousand pieces of 
silver. 20 °So mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed. 
uw Chap. 6. 7; 12. 24.—® Rom. 15. 25; 
Gal. 2. 1. 








girdle, and the feet of the goddess, 
became impregnated with a mighty 
nature-power, and, being transcribed 
upon a scrap of parchment, were worn 
upon the person as a charm against any 
natural disease or other evil. Who- 
ever carried about him these incanta- 
tions would be victorious in every 
thing. King Croesus is said, upon 
his funeral pile, to have consoled his 
dying moments hy repeating these 
mystic syllables. An Kphesian wrest- 
ler, while he concealed these charms 
upon his person, conquered his Mile- 
sian antagonist; but the scroll was 
stolen from his pocket, and he was 
vanquished. 

Burned them—Uonfession is cheap, 
but reformation is often costly. A 
false penitence would have sold these 
books, and kept both the money and 
the credit for piety. Before all—A 
blazing declaration that the temple 
and the idol deserved the same fate. 
Fifty thousand. ..silver — Nearly 
eight thousand dollars. For doubtless 
the books had-a swperstitious value 
far above the price of ordinary volumes 
of literature. 

20. Grew the word—As all these 
dark superstitions flowed from the one 
great Nphesian idolatry, so their ex- 
posure disgraced ths system, and 
wrought a sense ix men’s minds of 
tne true divinity of Christianity. 

21. After. ..ended—In the present 
tyo verses Luke states Paul's new 
mapping out of his future mission. 

When he started last from Antioch, 
(xviii, 23,) his plan was, after an or- 
derly revisitation of his Galatian and 
Phrygian Churches, to fulfil his prom- 
ise (xviii, 21) to perform a full minis- 
try at Ephesus. For more than two 
years has he now discharged that 
ministry, and the most stupendous 
superstition of the world is trembling 
oefore him. Yet he realizes that his 
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24» After these things were end- 
ed, Paul ’ purposed in spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, 
saying, After I have been there, *I 


"ao Chap. 20. 92.—a Chap. 18. 21; 23. 11; 
Rom. 15. 24-23. 





present mission here of laying suze 
foundations for a future growth is 
nearly accomplished, and he begias 
to forecast his future. A great defi 
nite cbhject now rises up before his 
mind. He will circuit around through 
his European Churches back to Jeru- 
salem, andthen—Romr. Purposed— 
“By the phrase purpused in spirit we 
must doubtless understand neither a 
direct intimation of the Spirit. such as 
he had received during his first resi- 
dence in this region, (xvi, 7,) nor yet 
an ordinary act of human deliberation 
and decision; but rather an act of the 
inner life, in which the energy of the 
Divine Spirit and of the spirit.of Paul 
coéperated together in one common 
purpose.” —Baunigarten. (See our note 
on Luke i, 3.) 

Go to Jerusalem—By this phrase 
Luke implies that the circuit through 
Kurope was subsidiary, and his aim- 
ing at Jerusalem was the main object. 
How was this? Luke does not inform 
us, and we must Jearn Paul's mind in 
this from Paul himself. 

The later Church at Jerusalem, under 
the terrible pressure of the hostile tem- 
ple and haughty priesthood, was always 
half Judaized and quite pauperized. (See 
note on xi, 29.) Toward the apostle of 
the Gentiles their face was repulsive. 
(See note on xv, 12.) Toward them, in 
return, St. Paul looked with deep pity 
for their narrowress, yet with rever- 
euce for their position as the mother 
Church, and with a strong desire at 
once to relieve their necessities and 
win their hearts both to himself and 
to Christ, the Divine Incarnate. (See 
note on xii, 19.) With these views 
he organized a system of extensive 
money contributions from all his Gen- 
tile Churches, with which in hand he 
purposed, attended by the chosen dele- 
gates of the Churches, to revisit the 
Jerusalem Church. 


A. D. 36. 





must also see Rome. 
sent into Macedonia two of ¥ them 
that ministered unto him, Timo- 
theus and 7Erastus; but he him- 
self stayect in Asia for a season. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


22 So he! 23 And “the same time there arose 
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no small stir about that way. 
24 For a certain man named De- 
metrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver shrines for Diana, brought 








y Chap. 13. 5.—¢ Kom. 16. 23; 2 Tim. 4, 20. 





22. Sent. ..two—To prepare his way 
in the Churches for his visit, he sends, 
about the Passover of his third year 
in Ephesus, two harbingers, Timothy 
and Krastus, purposing, on account of 
the great and effectual door opened in 
Ephesus, to remain himself fifty weeks 
longer, namely, until the ensuing Pen- 
tecost. For his own account of these 
facts see 1 Cor. xvi, 5-10, written to 
the Corinthians from Ephesus during 
this interval of fifty weeks. Hrastus 
was probably the chamberlain of Cor- 
inth, whither he is now going, and is 
subsequently honourably saluted in 
Paul’s second letter to Timothy. (Rom. 
Xvi, 23; 2 Tim. iv, 6.) 

From Ephesus at this time was sent 


Paul’s Third Letter, The FIRST" 


EPISTLE to the CORINTHI- 
ANS. (A. D. 57.) 

The Commotion at Ephesus on behalf 
of the great Goddess (Diana) Ariemis, 
24-41, 

The great Ephesian goddess Artemis 
{improperly here transformed into the 

— Latin goddess 
JA Diana) was, as 
(>3¥ the picture of 
her image 
here exhibit- 
ed illustrates, 
the personifi- 
cation of earth 
or NATURE in 
her genera- 
tive, produc- 
tive, andnour- 
ishing ener- 
gies and man- 
ifestations. 
Like earth, 
shebore a mu- 
ral coronal, 
a crown of 
walls; and, 
as the nour- 





DIANA, 


‘ 








a2 Cor. 1. 8 5 See chap. 9. 2. 





ishing all-mother, slieexhibited a count- 
less number of unippled breasts. As 
generative naturo-voddess she presided 
over human conception and childbirth, 
and her temple was once burned on 
the birthnight of Alexander the Great, 
because the great goddess was absent 
attending the great man’s infantile ad- 
vent. As cherishing nature-goddess, 
the Kphesian spells derived from her 
person such energizing strength as to 
give all-conqueriug power to those 
who wore them. IHence, too, she was 
patron of health and of medicine, of 
the preparation of herbs, drugs, and 
charms, which could cast out demons, 
invigorate the corporeal system, and 
guard from danger and harm. Hereby 
she was a fountain of soreery and 
juggle. Magical science flourished 
under her shadow. She stood in dark 
connection with subterranean and in- 
fernal powers and agencies. From 
her precincts a body of magical pro- 
fessors sprang, and travelling wizards 
and exorcists sallied forth into all 
adjacent regions. 

24. Shrines—The shrines were porta- 
ble images or models of the temple 
of Artemis, or rather of tle central 
chapel enclosed by the temple, and in 
which the image of the goddess was 
encased. The shrine was made of 
wood or metal, and probably contained 
an image of the great image. As the 
goddess was worshipped not only in 
“all Asia,” but ‘all the world,” these 
shrines were in great demand for 
world-wide exportation. They were 
supposed to communicate all thuse 
blessings of health, vigour, safety, off- 
spring, and prosperity of which the 
original nature-goddess was author. 
To secure those blessings the shrines 
were worn about the person, retained 
in the home, or deposited in some 
neighbouring temple. Hence we see 
they were the material of an abundaus 
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‘no small gain unto the craftsmen ; 
25 Whom he called together with 
the workmen of like occupation, 
and said, Sirs, ye know that by this 
craft we have our wealth. 26 More- 
over ye see and hear, that not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout 
all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 


and turned away much people, say- 
ing that ¢they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: 27 So 
that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought; but 
also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, 
and her magnificence should be .le- 





¢ Chap. 16. 16, 19.——d Psa. 115. 4; 


Isa, 44. 10-20; Jer. 10, 3. 





trade for. their manufacturers in 
Ephesus. 

Demetrius—If not proprietor of the 
entire manufactory or sale of the 
shrines, this person was at any rate 
qualified in brain and tongue for lead- 
ing a stirring movement. The preach- 
ing of Paul, the growth of his Church, 
the spreading scepticism chording 
with the advancing civilization of the 
age, was making its impression. Of 
this the shrine market was test, and 
was exhibiting unwelcome proofs. A 
counter movement was imperatively 
necessary. 


26. Not...Hphesus...all Asia—. 


Demetrius doubtless exaggerates: but 
there is truth enough left after all 
deductions to impress us with the 
powerful and broad success of Paul’s 
assaults. He and his ministers con- 
fine themselves not to the hall of 
Tyrannus, but circuit into adjacent 
country and city. Dissatisfaction is 
prevailing through this intellectual 
region of Ionian Greeks, with their past 
systems, and the soul is hungry for 
higher and more cheering truth. Tow 
dear to many a heart must have come 
the welcome message of life and im- 
mortality of the incarnate Son of God! 
No gods...made with hands—But 
did the pagan really hold the image to 
be not solely the representative and 
reminder of the god, but the actual 
god himself? No doubt, we reply, 
there were enlightened minds of an- 
tiquity who affirmed not only that the 
image was not the god, but that no 
image could ever represent the Divine. 
Passages so affirming can be quoted 
from different philosophers. But then 
it is equally true that.vages of pas- 
sages could be quoted identifying the 
god with the image  Imuage-makers 








were called Ocorooi and OeorAdorai, 
eod-makers and god-moulders. And 
Plutarch says that the Greeks were 
“Neither taught nor accustomed to 
call brazen, sculptured, or stone fig- 
ures images or honours of the gods, but 
gods themselves.” The converted 
philosopher, Arnobius, assures us of 
himéelf, when a pagan, “If ever I saw 
a lubricated stone, being smeared with 
olive-oil, I addressed it with adulation, 
as if a present power dwelt within it, 
and begged the benefactions of the 
senseless block.” After Christianity 
spread its influence, however, pagan- 
ism itself grew more retlective and 
more careful of its language. 

27. Our craft—Literally, our part; 
that is, our branch or share in the 
common interests concerned. Tem- 
ple—With a fine show of religious 
public spirit Demetrius assumes, in 
words, that our share of interests is 
altogether subordinate to the great 
point of the honour and universal wor- 
ship of the great Artemis. Our im- 
poverishment is rather an evil; but it 
is horrible to think of our dishonoured 
religion! 

This temple of Artemis (Dians) was 
indeed reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. Central within the 
whole structure was a small roofed 
chapel or vella containing the sacred 
image. The temple itself enclosing 
the chapel was an immense oblong 
four hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length and two hundred and twenty 
feet in breadth. The whole was with- 
out roof, being in fact rows of columns, 
colonnades, surmounted by a horizontal 
entablature. The whe'e was simply 
an honorary open columnar structure, 
enclosing the cell that enclosed the 
goddess. 
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stroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth. 2s And 
when they heard these sayings, they 
were full of wrath, and cried out, 
saying, Great 7s Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. 29 And the wholo city 
svas filled with confusion: and hav- 
ing caught eGaius and  Aristar- 
chus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s 





é Rom, 16, 23; 1 Cor. 1, 14.—/'Chap. 20, 4; 


companions in travel, they rushed 
with one accord into the theatre. 
20 And when Paul would have en- 
tered in unto the people, the dis- 
ciples suffered him not. 38 And 
certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, 
desiring him that he would not ad- 
venture himself into the theatre, 





27, 2; Col. 4.10; Philemon 24. 





28. Great—There were in mythol- 
ogy the twelve Dii Majores, Greater 
Gods, and Artemis was not generally 
reckoned one of them. Nevertheless 
Great was the special title applied by 
her worshippers throughout ‘the 
world.” Here, as in many other cases, 
vociferation supplies the place of argu- 
ment.. Loud and well repeated utter- 
ance is sometimes the only effective 
support of a false cause. 

They heard...full of wrath— 
The oratory of Demetrius takes full 
effect. Having a common. interest, 
these pagan brethren have a common 
piety and a common wrath, and their 
wrath has a common object. Wee to 
our apostie if he is found in Ephesus! 

29. Gaius—Same name as the Latin 
Caius. This Gaius, mentioned only 
here, being a Macedonian, must not be 
identified with Gaius of Derbe, (xx, 4,) 
and probably not with Gaius of Cor- 
inth, (Rom. xvi, 23; 1 Cor. i, 14.) 
Aristarchus—Name signifying most 


excellent ruler. He was a native of 


Thessalonica, and is here first men- 
tioned as endangered for Paul. He 
seems to have left Ephesus with Paul 
for Greece; to have returned with 
him from Greece to Palestine (xx, 4) 
as one of the seven; to have sailed 
with him from Palestine to Rome, 
(xxvii, 2,) and there to have been his 
“ fellow-prisoner” (Col. iv, 10) and 
“ feliow-labourer,” (Phil. 24.) In 
short, he seems to have been Panl’s 
faithful attendant from this time until 
his appearance before Nero. How much 
earlier le joined Paul we know not, as 
the mentions of him are incidental. 
One accord into the theatre— 
Ag tke ancient theatre was a place not 
merely of dramatic gatherings, but for 





public assemblies of all sorts, espe- 
cially for city affairs, this mob sponta- 
neously, without very well knowing 
what it is about, moves to the theatre. 
This was all the more readily done, 
as the temple where the first assem- 
blage seems to have taken place and 
the theatre were in sight of each other. 
The theatre of Ephesus was a struc- 
ture of immense size. It was semi- 
circular in form, able to hold thirty 
thousand occupants, with seats reced- 
ing and ascending back. 

After they were fairly in the thea- 
tre. from the business-like character 
of the place the mob became an as- 
sembly, (verse 32,) though not a very 
deliberative one, “for the most part 
knew not wherefore they had come 
together.” 

30. Paul. ..entered—They had not 
searched very judiciously for their vic- 
tim, as it is clear that he was within the 
excited city. Paul probably believed 
that on being admitted into the theatre 
he could so address the assembly as to 
calm its fury. Such is the spontane- 
ous confidence of great personality en- 
dowed with a natural mastery over 
men. Whaet would have been his sue- 
cess is very doubtful, for the fears of 
friends, both private and official, :pre- 
vented the experiment. 

31. Chief of Asia—Asiarchs. So 
the rulers of different provinces were 
called Syriarchs, Cypriarchs, etc. 
These were wealthy and honourable 
citizens who were elected to preside 
over the sacred rites and to inStitute 
public games, which, however, they 
were to do at their own expense. The 
president of the college of Asiarchs 
was styled High Priest, precisely the 
same title in the Greek as helonged 
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$2 Some therefore cried one thing, 
and some another: for the assem- 
bly was confused; and the more 
part knew not wherefore they were 
come together. 33 And they 
drew Alexander out of the multi- 
tude. the Jews putting him forward. 
And & Alexander *)eckoned with 
the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. 84 But 
when they knew that he was a Jew, 





71 Tim. 1.20; 2Tim. 4. 14. 
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all with one voice about the space 
of two hours cried out, Great za 
Diana of the Ephesians. 35 And 
when the townclerk had appeased 
the people, he said, Ye men of Eph- 
esus, wat man is there that know- 
eth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is 'a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana, and of the 
image which fell down from Jupi- 
ter ? 36 Seeing then that these 





h Chap. 12. 17. 





1Gr. te temple keener. 





to the supreme Jewish pontiff. The 
citizen who had once been Asiarch 
permanently retained the honorary 
title, so that these noble friends of 
Paul may have been only men of Asi- 
arch dignity. It is altogether probable, 
officials of Artemis as they were, 
that, like the more elevated minds of 
the age, they secretly disbelieved the 
divinity of the goddess; and if they 
were not Christians, coincided more 
with Paul’s monotheism than with the 
superstition of the populace. 

32. Cried one thing. ..confused 
—The embarrassment of the leaders 
against Paul was now complete. 
Could their mob have caught him in 
the street they could have easily 
murdered him. Had he entered the 
theatre, he might have been sum- 
marily dispatched. But as the crowd 
unconsciously moving into the the- 
atre has assumed something ‘of a 
deliberative form, then coolly to pro- 
pose and debate any measure ~ to 
make way with him would have 
brought the Roman government to say 
something about it. Nothing takes 
place now but incoherent and contra- 
dictory exclamatious. At last a move- 
ment is made to put forth a single 
speaker, namely, Alexander. ° 

33. They—aA. portion of the crowd. 
That. there should be three Alexanders, 
all of Kphesus, each coming into rela- 
tion with Paul, and each mentioned as 
a well known character, is quite inad- 
missible. The facts were, perhaps, 
thus: Certain friends of Paul nomin- 
ated Alexander, a Jewish convert, to 
make defeuce for the prisoners, and the 


Jews, in order to expose the apcstate 
to danger, push him on, but his Jew- 
ish features induce the crowd to 
clamour him down. After that he be- 
came a heretic (1 Tim. i, 25) and an 
enemy of Paul, (2 Tim. iv, 14.) The 
Jews—The Jews pushed him forward 
after he was prompted by other par- 
ties. Those other parties not being 
Jews, but intending a defence, must 
have been friends to the prisoners, 
probably Christians. 

35. Townclerk — The keeper of 
the city records—city recorder. Coins 
exist, associating the title with that of 
the proconsul, and so indicating. a 
high rank. The townclerk here per- 
forms the duties of a modern mayor. 
Hie said—The tact, moderation, and 
good sense of the townclerk’s speech 
have been much applauded since its 
delivery. But perhaps his administra- 
tion would have been more commend- 
able had his interference taken’ place 
two or three hours earlier. Wor- 
shipper — Literally. temple-sweeper, 
expressing a servile office. But so 
great a goddess was Artemis that it 
was a proud prerogative for Ephesus, 
among the cities of Asia, to be her 
humble servitor, and wear the title as 
a badge of honour. Fell down from 
Jupiter — Literally, the Jove-fallen. 
Pliny says that there was a modern im- 
age of Artemis at Ephesus which had 
outlasted seven rebuildings of the tem- 
ple. The pretence of having fallen from 
heaven was made in favour of other 
idols of antiquity, as the Palladium of 
Troy, the ancile at Rome, and the 
image of Cybele at Pessinus. The 
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things cannot be spoken against, 
ye ought to be quiet, and to do 
nothing rashly. 37 For ye have 
brought hither these men, which 
are neither robbers of churches, nor 
yet blasphemers of your goddess. 
38 Wherefore if Demctrius, and the 
craftsmen which are with him, have 
a matter against any man, ?the law 
is open, and there are deputies: lect 
them implead one another. $9 But 
if ye inquire any thing concerning 
other matters, it shall be determined 





2 Or, the court-duys are kept, 





notion may have arisen from the de- 
scent of meteoric stones; but in fact 
this image‘ of Artemis seems to have 
been of wood. It bore more resem- 
blance to the rude images of Hindooism 


than to Greek statuary, and was prob- 


ably a remnaut of an old eastern idol- 
atry found by the Greeks when they 
colonized Jonia. 

37. Robbers. of churches—The 
Greek pagan plirase signifies tempdle- 
pillagers or blasphemers. Some have 
supposed the townclerk here, in giv- 
ing the Cliristiaus so quiet a character, 
to have slipped into a smooth untrnth. 
But it must be remembered that Paul 


- Was not present; and the two who 


were apprehended may have been, for 
all that appeared, as innocent as the 
townelerk made them. : 

38. Law is open—Literally, the 
court days are going on. Deputies— 
Tu regular successiou appointed. though 
but one at a time. By deputies are 
migant Roman proconsuls. Implead— 
Contest in lay with. 

39. Lawful assembly—<An assem- 
bly regularly called and legally author- 
izod; as this was. not. To move an 
unlawful tumult was a capital offence, 
and Demetrius was now quite as much 
in danger as Paul. 

4i. Dismissed the assembly—The 
movement of Demetrius had suddenly 
miscarried ; his victim had escaped, 
and the Church stood intaet 
Roman law. Yet, on the other hand, 
the supremacy of Artemis had been 
reasserted, and the lost ground ‘was so 
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under ; 


in a “lawful assembly. 49 For 
we are in danger to be called in 
question for this day’s uproar, there 
being no cause whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse, 
4% And when he had thus spoken, 
he dismissed the assembly. 


CHAPTER XX, 
ND after the uproar was ceased. 
Paul called unto him the dis- 
ciples, and embraced then, and *de- 
parted for to go into Macedonia, 





far recovered as that Ephesus felt 
herself as nnanimously as ever pagan 
and <Artemisian. But the words he- 
fore which the religion, the idol, and 
the temple should wane away into ruin 
had been spoken. The spot where the 
edifice once stood cannot now he iden- 
tified, and its very materials have been 
embodied into some of the churches of 
Christendom. 


CHAPTER XX. 

3. Pauls Departure for Southern 
Greece, and Iteturm through Macedonia 
and Troas, 1-12. 

1. Uproar was ceased—With the 
close of this tumuJt closed Paul’s mem-’ 
orable ministry of three years (with 
perhaps some full vacations) in Mphe- 
sus. He had made preparations for 
departure before the disturbance, (xix, 
22,) and he. had fixed (1 Cor. xvi, 8) 
the Pentecost of A. D. 57 as the limit 
of his stay. Assuming that this was 
the point of his departure, as he re- 
turned to Jerusalem to the Pentecost 
of 68, this iis third missionary circuit, 
measured from Kphesus, tilled a precise 
year. Departed— As his route of 
departure is over old travelled eround, 
Luke dismisses it with few words; 
but the return route, from Corinth 
is so pregnant with interest as to 
oceupy a chapter and a half. Into 
Macedonia—As he promised to tlie 
Corinthians, (1 Cor. xvi, 5.) After 
writing his first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians he was so anxious as to its eifect 
upon that Chureh that ho sent Titus to 
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2 And when he had gone over those 
parts, and bad given them much 
exhortation, he came into Greece, 
% And there abode three months. 
And *when the Jews laid wait for 
him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through 
Macedonia, 4 And there accom- 
panied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonisans, 
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eAristarchus and Secundus; and 
4Gaius of Derbe, and ¢ Timotheus ; 
and of Asia,‘ Tychicus and ¢ Troph- 
imus. 5 These going before tar- 
ried for us at Troas, 6 And 
we sailed away from Philippi 
after +the days of unleavened 
bread, and came unto them ‘to- 
Troas in five days; where we abode 
seven days. 





U Chap. 2, 98% 93. 123 95,83 2-Cor, 11, 26,—— 
¢ Chap, 19, 295 27. 2: Col. 4. 10,—/ Chap, 19. 29, 
> —e Chap, 16. 1.—/ #ph. 6. 21; Col. 4.7; 1 Tim. 





4,12; Tit. 3. 12.——@ Chap, 21. 293.2 Tim 4. 20, 
——). Pxod. 12. 14, 15; 23. 15.—t Chap. 16, 8; 
2 Cor) 2.1253 Pim.4. 13. 





Corinth to ascertain and report. Titus 
and his report he expected to receive 
at Troas, on his way to Macedonia. 
No Titus appeared, and in deep distress 
the apostle crossed over the Helles- 
pont, and visited the Philippiau Church. 
There he would meet Luke, whom he 
had left in Philippi six years before. 
And there too, to his joy, Titus came 
with a joyful report (2 Cor. vii, 6-7) 
from the Corinthian Church. That 
Church had expelied the immoral, and 
returned to its allegiance to Paul. Yet 
the Judaizers were at work, headed 
by a bold and talented, and yet to us 
unknown, leader, and this, in addition 
to the business of the collections for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem, called out 


Pauls Fourth Letter—TH 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS, trom Macedonia, 
auttiunn, A.D, 57. 

This epistle was sent by Titus, and 
a “brother” mentioned but not named in 
2 Cor, viii, 18, whom we identify with 
Luke. For, 1. Luke was at this time 
at Philippi: 2. The words “whose 
praise in the Gospel is in all the 
Churches,” well describes one whose 
Gospel (probably published during his 
‘ong residence in Antioch) was already 
in circulation among the Panline 
Churches; 3. A few months afterward 
Paul, at Corinth, writing his epistle to 
Rome, named Luke (Lucius) as being 
at Corinth; 4. In this agree the ancient 
superscription at the end of the epis- 
tle, Origen, Jerome, Wetstein, Whitby, 
Wordsworth, and other high author- 
tes. (See note on xvi, 10.) 

2. Gone over those parts-—He 





travelled into, or at least as far as, 
Ilyricum, (Rom. xv, 19.) Greece—- 
Southern Greece, distinguished, as was 
often the case, from Macedonia. 

3. Three months—During which 
his headquarters were at Corinth, his 
missions probably mostly in the rural 
regions of Achaia. From Corinth Paul, 
sorrowfully learning that the Church 
of Galatia was largely apostatizing to 
the Judaizers, wrote 


His Fifth Letter—THE HEPIs- 
TLE TO THE GALATIANS, in 
the winter of A. D. 57. 


From Corinth, too, about the same 
time, was sent 


Paul’s Sixth Letter—THE EPIS- 
TLE TO THE ROMANS, in the 
spring of A. D. 58. 


3. Jews laid wait—Probably at 
Cenchrea they plotted either to kidnap 
and slay him before he embarked, or, 
perhaps, embarking with him, to assas- 
sinate him at sea. 

4. Accon\panied —Seven persons’ 
now form Paul’s company. a retinue 
unprecedentedly large. They are said 
to have accompanied Paul to Asia; 
but as we find that both Aristarchug 
and Trophimus were with him at Jeru- 
salem, it is probable the whole seven 
went thither. (See note on xxi, 1.) 

5. Tarried for us—liere ai starting 
from Philippi, Luke suddenly recom- 
mences the we passages.” (See note 
on xvi, 10.) 

6. The days of unleavened bread— 
The Passover. Paul purposed to be at 
Jerusalem by Pentecost, seven weeks 
afterward. He, doubtless. solemniy 
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3 Aud upon ‘the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came to- 
gether ‘to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them, ready to de- 
part on the morrow; and contin- 
ued his speech until midnight. 
& And there were many lights "in 
the upper chamber, where they were 
gathered together. 9 And there 
sat in the window a certain young 


man named Eutychus, "being fall- 
en into a cleep sleep: ant as Paul 
was long preaching, he sunk down 
with sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. 
410 And Paul went down, and ° fel! 
on him, and embracing him said, 
PTrouble not yourselves; for his 
life is in him. 22 When he 
therefore was come up again, anc 





%1 Oor. 18. 2; Rev. 1. 10.—JChap. 2. 42, 46; 
1 Cor, 10. 163 11. 20, ete-—im Chap. 1. 13. 





observed the Passover, or at any rate 
the Christian Haster or resurrection day. 
The result was that, owing probably 
to bad weather, he was five days in- 
stead of two in crossing the Hellespont 
to Troas. Assuming with most com- 
mentators that this journey took place 
in the year 58, we can with tolerable 
certainty name the days of each ad- 
vance. The passover feast closed on 
April 3, which appears to have been 
on Tuesday; and Paul started from 
Neapolis, the port of Philippi, on Wed- 
nesday, April 4. The tive days to 
Troas would terminate Saturday, April 
8. After a week at Troas, he left on 
Monday, Aprill7. Seven days—The 
Christian week. 


Eutychus Raised from the Dead— 
4-12. 

An event divinely dispensed for the 
confirmation of the young Church at 
Troas. 

7. First day of the week—This 
Church was founded the year before by 
Paul, and it seems by the phrase, when 
the disciples came. together to, etc., that 
the practice of Sunday meetings was 
aiready established under Paul’s au- 
thority. The Roman philosopher Pliny, 
in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, 
from the near province of Bithynia, 
about fifty years after this period, well 
illustrates this fact in the following 
words: “They (the Christians) are 
accustomed to meet together on u stated 
day (stato die) before it is light, and 
sing arong themselves alternately a 
hymn to Christ as God, and bind them- 
selves by an oath (sacramento) not to 
the commission of any wicketiness, 


n Jonah 1. 5. 63 Matt. 26. 40. 41.—o I Kings 
17. 21; 2 Kings 4. 34.—p Matt, 9% 24. 





but, on the contrary, not to be guilty 
of theft, or robbery, or adultery, never 
to falsify their word, nor to deny a 
pledge committed to them; and, when 
these things were ended, it was their 
custom to separate, and then to come 
together again to a meal, which they 
ate in common, without any disorder.” 

Tt was, doubtless, at this second or 
evening meeting of Sunday night that 
Paul here preached, expecting to em- 
bark on Monday morning. To break 
bread—Hither the Lord’s supper, or 
the lovefeast, or both. Speech— 
Rather, converse ; implying an inter- 
change of discourse. 

8. Many lights—The whole scene, 
both of ministry and iniracle. if not by 
daylight, took place under clear lamp- 
light. Upper chamber—(See note 
on i, 13.) 

9. In the window—On the win- 
dow-sill, projecting out like a balcony; 
and the shutters were probably open 
to admit air. Dead—Luke means to 
affirm complete death: for it is the 
miracle of the matter which forms the 
whole purpose of his narrating it. 

10. Fell on him—Paul is now, 
doubtless, conscious of the same 
miraculous power and impulse as 
inspired Ilijah and -Elisha to embrace 
the dead to redeem them from death, 
(1 Kings xvii, 21; 2 Kings iv, 34.) 
His life is in him—Life or soul. 
It was not until after Vaul’s miracu- 
lous embrace that it became true that 
his life was in him. 

ll. Come up again—From the 
ground to the third loft. Departed—- 
Went out, that is, from the upper room 
of the assemblage 
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had breken bread, and eaten, and 
talked a long while, even till 
break ot aay, so he departed. 
#2 And they brought the young 
man aiive, and 4were not a little 
comforted. 

43 And we went before to ship, 
and sailed unto Assos, there inten- 
ing to take in Paul: for so had he 
appointed, minding himself to/go 
atoot.. 24 And when he met 
wifh us at Assos, we took him in, 
and came to Mitylene. RS And 
we sailed thence, and came the 





qisa. 40.15 2 Cor. 1.43; Eph. 6. 22.—zr7 Chap. 
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next day over against Chios; and 
the next day we arrived at Samos, 
and tarried at Trogyllinm; and 
the next day we cainc to Miletus. 
4G For Paul bad determined to 


sail by Ephesus, because he wouald- 


not spend the time in Asia: for 
rhe hasted, if it were possible for 
him, *to be at Jerusalem ‘the day 
of Pentecost. 

17 And from Miletus he sent to 
Ephesus, and called the elders sof 
the church. #8 And when they 


were come to him, he said unto 





s Chap. 9. 17.——7 Chap. 2 1: 
1 Cor. 16. & 





12. They brought—They. presented 
the young man truly living before Paul 
and his companions, esmforted alike by 

the restored life and by the miracle. 


4. Paulis Coast Voyage to Miletus, 13-16. 

13. To go afoot—By a short cut 
across the neck of the peninsula. 
Very probably Paul was accompanied 
by some of his converts of Troas de- 
sirous, apart from the ship’s company, 
to continue the converse in which they 
had beguiled the past night, as they 
never might see him more. <A fine 
Roman road was open for his travel, 
lined by a celebrated forest of oaks, 
then, probably, in fill foliage. 

14. At Assos Paul is taken in, and 
sails past “Mitylene the heantiful;” 
and Chios, birthplace of Ilomer, on 
Tuesday ; and Samos, birthplace of 
-Ksop, on Wednesday. Pensively must 
he liave gazed toward Ephesus as he 
passed! One year ago Demetrius and 
his mob were plotting lus life in the 
great theatre! 

17. Miletus—Miletus, where Paul 
arrived ou Thursday, April 20. was 
loeated ou the southwestern point of 
the Tatmian Gulf, near the emptying 
of the river Meander iuto the sea. 
Sent to Ephesus— About thirty-six 
miles distance. Paul may. have sent 
his message on Thursday, and the 
elders arriving on Saturday probably 
spent Sunday (the Lord's day) at 
Miletus. Om Monday, April 24, Paul 
would leave Miletus. 





Paul's Charge to the Eiders of Ephesus 
and Departure, 17-38. 

The first part of the address (18-27) 
refers to himself; the last haif charges 
the elders in regard to their own fu- 
ture. In regard to himself, first, he 
reviews solemnly his past history, 
(18-21,) and then unfolds (22-27) his 
own probable future. 

Paul expatiates upon himself, Ve- 
eause the burden was upon him laid 
by Christ to be and to present himself 
to the Church as a living model. And 
a model must he be. so unqualified 
and unquestionable as that he may ever 
refer to it and plainly present it without 
any thought of its being gainsaid or 
any charge of immodesty. He must 
ever be able to say, Beas Jam. And 
yet in this tiving model he claims most 
profoundly to he no original, but to bea 
follower of an original whom he cannot 
approath, and. with whom. his) whole 
being. is filled, namely, the Lord 
Christ. Nay, he is model in truly 
being utterly emptied of himself «nd 
dead, Christ being his entire life. 
And of all this so complete is his 
achievement that. these elders, and 
all who come under his impress, feel 
that he is sole and singular; that he 
is wonderful and out of all comparison, 
No thought is there of his, violating 
etiquette in requiring all to come at 
his call. And when there, no word 
of theirs do we hear; it is all Paul, 
and Christ in Paul. 

18. Said unto them—This speech, in 
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thei, Ye know, “from the first day 
that I came into Asia, after what 
manner I have been with you at all 
seasons, 19 Serving the Lord 
‘with all humility of ~ mind, and 
with many tears, and ten:ptations, 
which hefell me “by the lying in 
wait of the Jews: 20 And how 
"T kept back nothing that was proft- 
ttable wnto you, but have showed 
you, and have taught you pubticly, 
:nd from house to house, 2» Tes- 
tifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, ‘repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 22 And now, 


behold, #I go bound in spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there: 
23 Save that 'the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth in every, city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions ‘abide me. 
24 But °none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, ¢so that I might finish 
my course with joy, ‘and the min- 
istry ‘which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God. 25 And now, 
behold, §I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face 





7 Chap. 18. 19; 19. 4 10.—v 1 Cor. 15. 9, 10; 
i Cor, 3.5; Gal. 4, 18, 14.—2 Verse pes 
» Verse 27,—y Chap, 18. 5. —2 Mark 1, 18; 
tate 24, 47; chap. 2, 38&——da Chap. 19, 21.— 
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its difference.from tne style of Luke, 
aud likeness both to the style and 
thought of Paul, furnishes strong 
proof of being a genuine and very accu- 
rate report. 1t abounds with pas- 
sages breathing the spirit of the finest 
strains of his epistles. Compare 
Paul’s description of his pastoral faith- 
fulness, 18-21, with 1 Thess. ii, 10, 
and 2 Cor. vi, 3, 4; his ‘appeals to his 
own example in tlis speech with 
2 Cor. i, 12, 1 Cor. xi, 1, and Phil. iii, 
. 15; his tears in verse 81 with 2 Cor. 
‘ii, 4; the private teaching of verse 20 
with 1 Thess. ii, 11, and 2 Tim. iv, 2; 
the anticipation of persecution in Je- 
rusalem, verse 22, with Rom. xv, 31; 
his self-maintenance in verse 33 with 
1 Thess. ii, 9, 2 Thess. iii, 7-9, 1 Cor. 
iv, 12, and ix, 12. : 

19. Humility...tears...tempta- 
tions.—‘‘ Who is so broken ‘a man, 
both individually—who so prostrated 
as Paul? His righteousness had. be- 
some ia his mind a sin, and the law, 
the highest glory of his nation, had 
become to him a geutence of condem- 
nation.’—Baumgarten. (See Roni. ix, 
1-5.) 

21. Repentance. ..faith—This is 
the order of all true conversion. First, 
the renunciation of all sin, and the 
turning from Satan to God. But what 
avails repentance and there stopping? 





Faith must finish the work repentance 
commences. 

22: Bound in spirit— As if the 
very cords of a stern necessity were 
bound around his spirit, must he go. 

23. Holy Ghost witnesseth— 
The prophetic testimony of the Spirit 
within his own heart. 

24, Mone...move me—The per- 
petnal martyr can smile at martyrdom, 
Christians who enjoy life, and tremble 
at death, often wonder in its last hour 
that its fear has departed. How, then, 
should he be moved, the soles of whose 
feet have long trodden and walked 
upon the fear of death? 

25. I know—The anticipation that 
he would never revisit Ephesus, a 
large body of eritics hold to have been 
mistaken. They maintain that Paul 
at his first arraignment before Cesar’s 
tribunal was acquitted; that an inter- 
val of years intervened before a sec- 
ond arrest, arraignment, and execu- 
tion. In this interval he wrote the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, and per- 
formed labours and travels indicated 
in those epistles, including a return to 
Ephesus. That return, therefore, de- 
pends upon tlie question whether Paul 
had a first acquittal and a second arx- 
rest. The discussion of this question 
we postpone to the Introduction to the 
above-named epistles. 
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no more. 26 Wherefore I take 
you to record tlis day, that 1 am 
+pure from the blood of all men. 
27 For I ‘have not shunned to de- 
clare unto you all ¥the counsel of 
God. 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost 
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™hath made you overseers, to feed 
the church of God, "which be hath 
purchased °with his own blood. 
29 For I know this, that after my 
departing Pshall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. %8@ Also 4of your own 
selves shall men arise, speaking per- 





Th Chap. 18. 6; 2 Cor. 7, 2.—-d Verse 
& Luke 7. 30; John 15. 155 Eph, 1, 11,—d 
4.16; 1 Pet. 5. 2.—7m 1 Cor. 12, 28. 
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Those who affirm a revisitation 
Maintain that this I know was simply 
the expression of one of his unin- 
spired expectations, like the not know- 
iny of verse 22, or the strong confi- 
dence of xxvi, 27. Baumgarten’s deep 
suggestion is, that, owing to the 
prayers of Christians in Paul’s behalf, 
(like the prayer of Hezekiah in his own 
behaif,) the divine order was changed, 
and the period of Paul's ministry on 
earth extended. And thus it was that 
Paul’s I know was subjectively true at 
the time; and yet the Roman tribunal 
was so withheld from execution that a 
sacred appendix was added to his life. 
(See notes on i, 7, and ii, 1.) 

26. To record—To testify. Blood 

‘—In its figurative application the 
death of the soul, the second death. 

27. Counsel of God—Both in the 
Law and in the Gospel; both as Judge 
and as Saviour. His counsel was, 
collectively to cast off impenitent Ju- 
daism and to accept penitent Gentil- 
ism, and individually to deal with every 
man according to his works. (See note 
on Rom. ix, 19.) 

28. Holy Ghost—Held to be, 
through the instrumentalities of the 
Church, the truer appointer of the 
ministry. Overseers—The original 
Greek episcopos, from which our word 
shop is in fact derived, (by clipping both 
ends,) is compounded of a preposition 
signifying over and a noun signifying 
seer, and is exactly synonymous with 
the word superintendent. In post- 
apostolic times the word episcopos 
asceuded (probably by the custom of 
one elder’s being president-presbyter 
of a number of presbyters) into a 
higher official meaning. The presi- 
dency or episcopate of one over a num- 
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ber of elders took place so early as te 
imply some apostolic concurrence 
Strict ministerial equality of function 
in all cases cannot be cleariy deduced 
from Scripture. 

Church of God— Whether the 
word God or Lord here is the true 
reading has long been a subject of 
earnest controversy; specially earnest 
as it involves the question of the di- 
vinity of Christ. At the present time 
the probability is strongly in favour of 
God. 1. Internal evidence: (1.) From 
the fact that Church of the Lord is a 
phrase unknown to Scripture, while 
Church of God is the ordinary form, 
(2.) If God were the original reading 
it would be a strong trinitarian text, 
and therefore there would be tempta- 
tion for anti-trinitarians to alter it: but 
not vice versa, for Church of the Lord 
would be no contradiction to Trinita- 
rianism. 2. Patristic evidence, from the 
fact that the earliest Christian writers, 
Ignatius, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, nse the phrase “blood of 
God.” 3. Manuscript authority, which, 
since the readings of the Vatican and 
Sinaiti¢d are found to be God, is strong- 
ly balanced in its favour. It must be 
fairly held to be the true reading. 

29. I know this—He might know 
this by the inspired witness of the 
Holy Ghost; as in verse 23, or from 
his inferences from observed facts, as 
in verse 25. Departing —To Jeru- 
salem, (See Rev. ii, 1-6.) Wolves— 
Not persecutors, but schismatics and 
heretics. Not sparing the flock— 
Ready to rend it for doctrinal or self- 
ish reasons. : 

30. Of your own selves—Inter- 
nal heresiarchs, not merely from among 
the present elders, but frum the Uaureh 
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verse things, to draw away disciples | no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. 


after them. $i Theretore watch, 
and remember, that ‘by the space 
of three years I ceased not to warn 
eyery one night and day with tears. 
3% And now, brethren, T commend 
you to Ged, and ‘to the word of 
his grace, which is able ‘to build 
you up, and to give you “an inher- 
itunce among «all them which are 
sinctified. 33 YI have coveted 


rChap. 19. 10.—s Heb. 13. Pao 9. 31. 
-——u Chap, 26. 18; Eph, 1. 18; Col. 1. 12; 3.34; 
Tieb; 9, 153 1 Feed 4.—v1 San. 12. 33 ‘1 Gor. 
. 125 2 Cor, 7.25 11.9; 12. 17, 


they represent. Dr. Gloag says, 
* Mention is made of no fewer than 
six heresiarchs belonging to Hphesus: 
fHlymeneus and Alexander, (1 Tim. i, 
20,) Phygellus and Hermogenes, (2 
Tim. i, 15,) Philetus, (2 Tim. ii, 17,) 
and Diotrephes, (3 John 9.)” Here 
were the Nicolaitans, (Rev. ii, 6, and 
note on Acts vi, 5,)and here Cerinthus 
‘rose against the apostle John. (See 
our vol. ii, p. 22+.) 

31. Three years—In round num- 
bers. Three nwnths in the synagogue, 





(xix, 8,) two years in the school of 
Tyrannus, (x,) preceded by a brief 


visit, (xviii, 21,) and followed, perhaps, 
by a short delay, (xx, 1.) 

32. Commend — Commit, entrust. 
Word of his grace—The promise 
of the Gospel. 

33. No man’s silver— Cicero in 
very glowing terms describes the vir- 
tue of lis brother, who was governor 
of an Asiatic provinee: “ Wonderful it 
is that when you possessed absolute 
power for three years in Asia, no 
statuary, no picture, no vase, no gar- 
ment, no slave, no beauty of any one, 
no inducement of money, could sway 
you from your integrity and purity.” 

34. These hands—Doubitless pre- 
senting his hands, hard with the to- 
kens of toil. Yet Dr. Hackett truly 
remarks: “It may be added that Paul, 
although he waived his own right to 
# tnaintenance from those te whom he 
preached, was remarkable for the de- 
cision with which he asserted that 
tight in behalf of others. Compare 








34 Yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that 
were with me. %& I have showed 
vou all things, * how that so labour- 
ing ye ought to support the weak, 
and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive, 
36 And when he had thus spoken, 


alsin 18, 8; 1 Cor, 4, 12; 1 Thess+ 2. 93 
2 Thess 3. Rom. 15. 1; 1 Cor, 9.12; 2 Cor. 
11. 9, 125. pes “2B; Eph. 4,98; 1 Thess, 4. 113 5. 145 
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Rom. xv, 2215 Cores ix, 13,145" Gak 
vi, 6; 1 Tim. v, 17,18; see also the Sav- 
jour’s rule on this subject in Luke x, 7.” 

35. The wealc—The helpless. 
Words—<An unwritten saving of the 
Lord, for the record of which we are 
indebted to this speech of Paul’s 
More blessed— ‘Plutarch relates 
that Artaxerxes said, Yo bestow ts 
more royal than to take away. And 
Aristotle says: Jt belonys to a freeman 
to give rather than to receive. Both of 
these sayings correspond in expression 
to the aristocratic views of antiquity. 
The former refers to tlie distinction 
which existed between rulers and the 
people; the latter to the ancient dis- 
tinction between freemen and the 
slaves. Seneca, on the other hand, 
speaks in reference to the gods when 
he says: He who bestows benefits imi: 
tates the yods; he who takes, the usurers. 
There is, however, in all these classic 
sayings a certain aristocratic pride of 
sentiment, which cannot fail to be 
perceived. Thersaying of Christ, on 
the contrary, is founded on the faci 
that God is love.”—Lechler. It will, 
indeed, be generally found, on close 
examination, that passages of the 
Christian Scriptures which are paral- 
leled by some heathen quotation are 
rooted in deeper and purer grounds, 
ard infused with a higher life. 

36. Kneeled down—At a moment 
of deep earnestness like this we may be 
sure of two things: that the heart would 
crave the humblest posture, and that 
a Paul would tind uo liturgy compe- 
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he ¥ kneeled down, and prayed with 
them all. $7 And they all wept 
sore, and ?fell on Paul’s neck, and 
kissed him, $8 Sorrowing most 
of all for the words * which he spake, 
that they should see his face no 
more. And they accompanied him 
unto the ship. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ND it came to pass, that after 
we were gotten from them, 
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ACTS. A.D. 58 
and had launched, we came with a 
straight course unto Coos. and the 
day following unto Rhodes, and 
from thence unto Patara: 2 And 
finding a ship sailing over unto 
«Phenicia, we went aboard, and set 
forth. 3 Now when we bad dis- 
covered Cyprus, we left it on the 
left hhand, and sailed into Syria, 
and landed at Tyre: for there the 
ship was to unlade her burden. 
4& And *finding disciples, we tarried 











a Chap. 15,3.) Chap. 19. 1; Matt, 10 11; 
2 Tit, 1.7. 





tent to express his depth and specialty 
of prayer. ; 

31. Fell on Paul’s neck—Affec- 
tionately embracing his chest, and lay- 
ing the head upon his neck and shoul- 
der, after the Oriental fashion. 

38. Face no more—Probably in a 
few moments the ship started, and, 
by the powerful northwest wind 
usually at that season prevailing, 
arrived in the afternoon of the same 
day, by a six hours’ sail, at Cos, “t the 
garden of the Aigean,” the birthplace 
of the great physician Hippocrates, 
erowned with the temple of Adscula- 
pius, the god of medicine. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
5. From Miletus to Cesarea, 1-8. 


1. We came—It was about the 
middle of spring (April 24, A. D. 58) 
when Paul’s ship cut its quiet and 
prosperous way through the “‘isles of 
Greece,” celebrated in poetry for their 
romantic beauty, and in history for 
wonderful events. But Paul journeys 
in a spirit of ever-increasing sadness. 
The lying in wait of the Jews (xx, 3) 
had interrupted the very commence- 
ment of his journey; at Miletus pre- 
monitions of a disastrous result weighed 
upon his own spirit, (xx, 22, 23 ;) at 
Tyre a presaging warning from others 
forbade him to proceed, (verse 4,) and 
at Cesarea an explicit prophecy fore- 
told his surrender to the Romans, and 
the tears of all his friends implored 
him to proceed no farther. But he is 
“bound in spirit” to be in Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost. 


With a straight course — Fa- 
voured by the strong wind from the 
northwest, the ship cuts through the. 
strait dividing Cos from the main- 
land point of Cnidus, and on Tuesday, 
April 25, might arrive at Rhodes. 
From its ever-shining sun and per- 
petnal bloom of foliage, both the em- 
blem and Greek name of this island 
are Rose. Patara—The day following, 
(Wednesday, April 26.) 

2. Finding a ship—Their course 
takes them from their previous ship, 
but they are so fortunate as to find a 
ship waiting for them, as it were, at 
Patara, direct for Tyre. This, appa- 
rently, secures Paul the ample time for 
arriving at Jernsalem at Pentecost, 
occurring on May 9, A. D. 58, twenty- 
five years after the first Christian Pen- 
tecost. 

3. Cyprus—Through whose length 
Paul with Barnabas had _ preached 
Christianity. eft hand—From Pa- 
tara they emerged from all the insular 
straits and lavnched “O’er the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea.” In 
these fresh days of spring, the snows 
‘still lingered on -the rounded summits 
of Cyprus, but the shores were clad in 
rich verdure. The breeze was evident- 
ly fair and strong, and their sail now 
by night as well as by day, through a 
voyage of three hundred and forty 
miles, at a rate a little more than seven 
knots an hour, would land thenyon Mon- 
day, the thirtieth day of April, at Tyre. 

4, Finding disciples — Literally, 
searching out the disciples. Paul well 
knew that there was a Church there, 
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there seven clays. * who said to Paul 
through the Spirit, that he-should 
not go up to Jerusalem. & And 
when we had accomplished those 
days, we departed and went our 
way, and they all brought us on 
our way, with wives and children, 
till ewe were out of the city: and 
¢we kneeled down on the shore, 
and prayed. 6 And when we 
had taken our leave one of another, 
we took ship; and they returned 
ehome again. ¢ And when we 
had finished our course from Tyre, 





ce Verse 12; chap. 20, 93.—d Chap, 20, 365 

1 Kings 3, 54; Psa, 95, 6—eJobn 1, 11. 
and perhaps he inquired at the syna- 
gogue for its locality, or for the resi- 
due of the elders. Seven days— One 
week, as at Troas, (xx, 6.) Through 
the Spirit—Through the Spirit they 
learned the danger, and so warned 
Paul against going. 

5. Brought us on our way—But 
one short week had Paul been with 
these ‘Tyrian Christians, and yet men, 
women, and chiidren attend him on 
lis way to the shore. There they 
prayed and parted. There was no 
cliapel or proseucha; but they kneeled 
hy the sea beneath the open sky. 

7. Ptolemais—The ancient Accho 
and the modern Acre. Lytug between 
Tyre and Cesarea, it is older than 
either, aud las outlasted them both. 

8. Departed—Left. first the ship, 
and then the city, and took the land 
route to Cesarea. ‘‘Issuing from the 
southeastern gate, in ten minutes they 
would cross the Belus, now the Nah- 
men; then for three hours would pro- 
ceed along the beach with the surf break- 
ing at their feet; at the base of Carmel 
wold ford the. mouth of the Kishon, 
(#l-mukatta,) and, turning that head- 
and, follow the line of the coast of 
Cesarea. The distance hither from 
Akka (Ptolemais) is about forty miles.” 
—Hacheit. 

Cesarea—(See note on viii, 40.) 
Philip the evangelist —(See notes 
on viii, 26-4.) Residing at Cesarea, 


Philip may have. still performed thie | ter. 
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we came to Ptolemais, and saluted 
the brethren, and abocle with them 
one day. $ And the next day 
we that were of Paul’s company 
departed, and came unto Cesarea; 
and we entered into the house of 
Philip ‘the evangelist, which was 
one of the seven; and abode with 
him. 

9 And the same man had four 
daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy. 10 And as we tarried 
there many clays, there came down 
from Judea a certain prophet, named 





Eph. 4. 11; 2 Tim, 4. 3.—g Cha 5, 55 S. 26,40, 
f h Joel 2. 28; chap. 2. oF i. 





work of an evangelist, or Gospel- 
preacher, wherever he was providen- 
tially valled. 

6. At Cesarea—Philip and Daught- 
ers—Agabus, 9-14. 

9. Virgins—Not nuns, devoted by 
a vow to celibacy. “Their virginity 
is probably referred to only as a rea- 
son for their being still at home, and 
not as having any necessary connec- 
tion with their inspiration. We read 
of prophetesses under the old econo- 
my, not only wives of prophets, (Isa. 
vili, 3,) but themselves inspired, from 
Miriam (Hxod. xv, 20) and Huldah 
(2 Kings xxii, 14) to Noadiah (Neh. 
vi, 14) and Anna, (Luke ii, 36.) Joel’s 
promise of extraordinary spiritual 
gifts was to servants of both sexes, 
and to daughters as well as sons.”— 
Alexander. The prophetic character 
of the company now at Philip’s house 
providentially, especially after the ar- 
rival of Agabus, attests how high at 
this time, more than twenty years since 
the Ascension, was the spiritual life in 
the Church. 

10. Many days—At Cesarea Paul’s 
distance from Jerusaiem was about 
seventy-five miles, or three days’ 
journey. So rapid under propitious 
gales had been his voyage that he has 
nine days to spare before Pentecost, 
which he can spend either at Jerusa- 
lem or at Cesarea. From motives of 
prudence, perhaps, he prefers the lat- 
Came down from Judea— 
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'Agabus. ff And wnen he was 
come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, 
and bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
* So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles. a2 And when 
we heard these things, both we, and 
they of that place, besought him 
nottogouptoJerusalem. 18 Then 
Paul answered, ! What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart? for 
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I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. £4 And 
when he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, ™The will of the 
Lord -be done. 

25 And after those days we took 
up our carriages, and went up tc 
Jerusalem. 2G There went with 
us also certain of the disciples ot 
Cesarea, and brought with them 
one Mnason of Cyprus, an old dis- 
ciple, with whom we should lodge. 





i Chap. 11, 28, Verse 33: chap. 20, 3. 
2 Chap. 20. 24. 








Doubtless on having heard of Paul’s 
arrival at Cesarea, and, belonging to 
the Pauline section of the Jerusalem 


Church, anxious te welcome the 
aposile. 
ll. Bound his own hands— 


Impressing the mind most vividly by 
impressing the eyes, after the Old 
Testament prophetic fashion. ‘As 
Isaiah (chap. xx) loosed the sackcloth 
from his loins, and put off his shoes 
from his feet, to declare how the 
Egyptian captives should be led away 
into Assyria naked and barefoot, or 
as the girdle of Jeremiah, (ch. xiii,) in 
its strength and its decay, was made 
a type of the people of Israel in their 
privilege and their fall.”"— Conybeare 
«& Howson. Tews bind the man— 
Agabus’ prophecy was not fulfilled 
in the letter, for the Jews did not 
themselves bind the man; but it is 
fultilled in spirit, for they bound 
him with their muscular force, and 
delivered him into Roman custody and 
chains. 

12. We—Luke and the other at- 
tendants of Paul, joined by the Cesa- 
rean Christians. Philip and his inspired 
daughters, in lovely and loving human 
weakness, joined in the grief and the 
entreaties that Pau! would avoid Jeru- 
salem. 

13. What mean ye ?—What do 
ye? or, What are you doing? A 
question of surprise, yet tenderness. 
Break my heart—In all their agony 
he could share; but not for a moment 
in their readiness to shrink from the 








m Matt. 6. 10; 96. 42; Lukell. 2: 
Say 





duty and the suffering. Die...for... 
Jesus—They saw the danger and the 
death; he saw also the duty. Had 
they seen, even for themselves, the 
same duty and the same cause, doubt- 
less they too, like him. would have 
moved on to danger and death: for it 
is a company of rare spirits who are 
here clustered by affinity around this 
holy apostle. 

To Jerusalem, 15-17. 

15. Carriages — The things that 
were carried; their baggage, or lug- 
gage. Up to Jerusalem—Paul now 
goes “bound in spirit” from Cesa- 
rea up to Jerusalem; he will soon 
return, bound in Roman chains, from 
Jerusalem to Cesarea. His journey 
will best he illustrated, geographi- 
cally, on his return. (See notes on 
xxiii, 31-33.) 

16. Brought with them — More 
correctly, brought us to Inason, with 
whom, ete. ‘These certain Cesarean 
disciples or Christians did not bring 
Mnason from Cesarea, but brought 
Paul and friends to Mnason’s house. 
An old disciple—An ancient Chris- 
tian. He may have been one of 
Christ’s own hearers and followers, a 
probability not contradicted by his 
being of Cyprus. 

The retinue with which Paul now 
entered Jerusalem was very large. 
Besides the original seven from Eu- 
rope, (xx, 4,) there were Luke and a 
number of brethren from Cesarea. 
They came apparently as an embassy 
trom the Church of the Gentiles, ~ 
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17 "And when we were come to | Jerusalem, the brethren received us 
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neaded by the apostle of the Gentiles, | 


to James, the representative of Chris- 
tian Judaism at the capital of the 
religious world. It came bearing the 
money collections effected by Paul. 
(See note on xix, 21, and xxiv, 27.) 
We doubt not that the number was 
large in order to be impressive and 
weighty. Paul had a ‘ sister’s son” 
now in Jerusalem, (xxiii, 16;) and 
there might have been a sister whose 
liome was too small to entertain sc 
large a body of guests. 

17. Come to Jerusalem — The 
terminus of Paul’s third missionary 
tour, begun at xviii, 23, where see 
notes. Brethren...gladly—It was 
doubtless cheering to Paul, saddened 
with the dark predictions of change 
and death at Jerusalem, to meet the 
face of smiling friends. These were 
tle friends of his Cesarean friends, the 
progressive party of the Church, sym- 
pathizers with Christian Geutilism and 
its apostle. 


HISTORIC REVIEW. — Paul's 
entrance into Jerusalem calls for a brief 
history of Judea from the death of 
Herod Agrippa, whose history is given 
in our note on xii, 1, and 21-25, ° 

§1. Herod Agrippa left two daugh- 
ters, who are mentioned in Acts, 
namely, Bernice and Drusilla, and 
an only son, AGrippa II. (See Herod’s 
family table in note on Matt. ii, 1.) Ber- 
aice married her uncle Herod of Chal- 
vis; and, on account of Agrippa’s ex- 
treme youth, the kingdom of his father 
was reduced to a province under proc- 
urators, subordinate to the Prefect of 
Syria resident at Artioch, while the 
treasury of the temple and the ap- 
pointment of the high priests were 
intrusted to King Herod of Chalcis. 
Tne boy Agrippa was kept at the 
Roman court as the favourite of the 
Kmoeror Claudius. 

Cuspius Fapus (A. D. 44) was the 
first and one of the wisest of thie 
proecurators, inder whose administra- 
tion the robber bands infesting the 














country were repressed and _ public 
peace secured. 

TIBERIUS ALEXANDER, an apostate 
from Judaism to paganism, succeeded 
A. D. 46. During the four years of 
these two procurators occurred the 
great famine foretold by Agabus, 
(2G) 

§ 2. Ventipius Cumanus, the third 
procurator, (A. D. 49,) ruled with a 
rashness that filled the province with 
commotion and bloodshed. 

Soon after his accession Herod, king 
of Chalcis, died, and young Agrippa 
Il., though still remaining at Rome, 
succeeded to his crown, and to his con- 
trol over the temple treasury and the 
high priesthood. Bernice, wife of this 
Herod and sister to Agrippa, returned 
to Rome; and such was the relation 
there between the brother and sister 
that the Roman poet Juvenal satir- 
ized them as incestuous barbarians, 

During Cumanus’ rule some Galile- 
ans, in passing through Samaria to the 
Passover at Jerusalem, were assaulted 
by the Samaritans, and a number slain. 
The Jews forthwith appealed to Cu- 
manus, who, bribed by the Samaritans, 
refused ail justice. The indignant 
Jewish people resorted to arms, in 
which they were countenanced by the 
high priest. Ananias. Cumanus met 
a large body of the insurgents, and 
Roman discipline obtained an easy 
victory. Cumanus sent an exciting 
account of the rebellion to the Km- 
peror Claudius; and it was in conse- 
quence of this that the frightened 
Claudius decreed the banishment of 
the Jews from Rome meutioned by 
Luke. 

Meantime the Prefect of Syria, Quad- 
ratus, at Antioch, thought it due time 
for himself to interpose. Upon exam- 
ination he found Cumanus guilty of 
bribery and Ananias guilty of rebel- 
lion, and sent them both to Rome, the 
latter in chains, for trial before the 
emperor. The eloquent “ewish Jona- 
than went to defend the case of his 
nation. And now there appears upon 
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the stage a person with whom Paul 
came in important contact. 

§ 3. Pallas and Felix (the latter 
subsequently procurator) were two 
Greek slaves imported by Antonia, 
mother of Claudius, probably from 
Arcadia. Their manners and talents 
won her confidence, and they both 
became favourite courtiers. When the 
emperor's wife was executed, Pallas 
was so fortunate as to advocate the 
claims of Agrippina (Nero’s mother) 
t» succeed her. Agrippina became 
eiwpress, aud Pallas and Felix were 
all-powerful. Through young King 
Agrippa a compact was formed, by 
which Jonathan should petition the 
Jewish uation that Felix might be 
appointed procurator, and Pallas and 
Felix, combined with Agrippa and 
Agrippina, should secure the Kmper- 
or’s decision in favour of Ananias 
and the Jews against Cumanus and 
the Samaritans. They gained the case, 
‘and it is probable that Jonathan was 
appointed to the high priesthood va- 
eated by Ananias. 

FELIX now became procurator, (A. D. 
51,) and, though Tacitus tells us that 
“he ruled with the cruelty and lust of 
a despot and the meanness of a slave,” 
his adininistration, at first, had its 
merits. He destroyed the robber bands, 
and gave so much peace and prosper- 
ity to the country that Tertullus (see 
note on xxiv, 2) was not wholly a false 
flatterer. 

Two years after Felix’s appointment 
Agrippa IL, now aged twenty-six, left 
Rome, having been transferred from 
Chalcis to the former tetrarchy of 
Philip, comprising ‘Trachonitis, Gau- 
lonitis, Batanea, Iturea, and Abilene. 
He tixed his court at Cesarea Philippi, 
(Matt. xvi, 13;) but he also had an 
ancestral palace at Jerusalem. Thither 
he made frequent visits, and at one of 
them heard the celebrated defence of 
Pad. Bernice accompanied him to 
Palestine with unimproved reputation. 
(See note on xxv, 23.) She then, 
m order to terminate the scandal, 
married Polemo, king of Cilicia, on 
condition that he would be cireum- 
eset. but afterward deserted him. 
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Bernice some years later won the heart 
of the Emperor Titus, became the in- 
mate of the palace, and would hive 
become his wife but for the opposition 
of the Roman public, which compelled 
the emperor to dismiss her. 

Drusilla, the other sister of Agrippa 
above mentioned, married Asisus, king 
of Emesa: but as both of these at: 
tractive ladies often accompanied 
Agrippa to Rome, Felix became en- 
amoured with Drusilla. By the arts, 
it is said, of ase.ond Simon Magus, (see 
note on viii, 24,) who was employed for 
the purpose by Felix, she was induced 
to desert the king and marry the proc- 
urator. Agrippa and Felix were, there- 
fore, brothers-in-law. 

§ 4. When Paul arrived at Rome, in 
A. D. 58, Felix lad been six or seven 
years in office. Claudius had died, 
NERO was eniperor, (see notes on ix. 31, 
and xix, 10,) and Agrippa was in royal 
favour. Jonathan, who had procured 
the appointment of Felix, had so olten 
and so boldly presumed to rebuke him, 
that the procurator employed an as- 
sassin to murder him at Jerusalem 
with a poinard concealed under his 
vestments. From the Latin name of 
the ponianrd used, sica, the word sica- 
vti became the term for a class of 
assassins Who subsequently became 
fearfully multitudinous. They entered 
the most sacred places, and so skil- 
fully committed their murders in the 
crowd that detection was impossible. 
The high priesthood, now vacated by 
the assassination of Jonathan, was for 
a long time vacant, and Ananias, as 
named in Acts xxii, was perhaps no 
genuine high priest. This lengthened 
vacancy arose from the fact that 
Agrippa, who had the appointing pow- 
er, was absent, by Nero’s order, in a 
distant war. ‘ 

$5. Shortly before Paul’s arrival 
occurred the overthrow of the Bgyp- 
tian false prophet mentioned in Acts 
xxi. Thongh a native of Keypt, he 
was probably a Jew lately landed in 
Judea. Announcing himself ag the 
messenger of God to restore the king- 
dom of Israel, he drew four thousand 
followers into the Judean wilderness. 
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gladly. 
ing Paul went in with us unto 
James; and all the elders were 
present, 19 And when he had 
saluted them, Phe declared particu- 
larly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles *by his minis- 





o Chap. Be te art 1, 19; 2. 9.—p Chap. 
3 Rom. 15. ‘TR 19. 
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48 And the day follow-! try. 
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206 And wher they heara 
it, they glorified the Lord, and said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe; and they are all 
‘zealous of the law: 2h And 
they are informed of thee, that thou 
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His suldiers so increased that he took 
possession of the Mount of Olives with 
a force of thirty thousand to put down 
the Roman power. Felix bravely at- 
tacked him with horse and foot, aided 
by the Jerusalemites, who detested 
the impostor, slew four hundred in- 
surgents, captured others, and routed 
the whole. The Egyptian escaped; 
but the whole city was in search of 
him, and Lysias was in hopes that he 
was caught in the person of Paul. 
(Acts xxi, 38.) 


V. PAvuL IN CoUNCIL WITH JAMES— 
ARRAST—SENT TO CESAREA, xxi, 18 
TO xxiii, 35. 

1. Paul, James, and Eiders, 

18. Went in with us—As. princi- 
pal with his followers. This is a 
format and fully appointed assemblage 
on both sides. James—Our readers 
may trace him through our notes on 
Matt. x, 3; John vii, 3; Acts i, 14, 
and xv entire. <A fuller portraiture of 
his remarkable character we hope to 
furnish introductory to the Lpistle of 
James. No contemporaneous . proof 
whatever exists that he was ever 
orduined to an official order above the 
eldership. If, however, there was any 
man living at this primitive day who 
could claim to be a pope, a universal 
pontiff? and bishop of the Christian 
Chureh, it was this brother of Christ, 
this spiritual poténtate to whom the 
embassy and the tribute are paid, this 
prince of the house of David in David’s 
ancient capital. 

Elders were present — As Paw 
is attended by his full suite, so the 
presbytery of James receive them in 
full session. The two bodies, there- 
fore, meet, headed by the two illustri- 
ous personages whom, perhaps, the 
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unanimous vote of each of tho two 
ereat sections of the Church, the 
Judaic and Gentilic, would have recog- 
nised as the representative men. ‘The 
great question of the Church of that. 
age is before them as stated in notes 
on x - 1, x. dO pand xv,'6. 

19. He...saluted, ..declared— 
It was seven years before this that 
young Paul, as second to Barnahas, 
yet fresh in his unproved .apostolate, 
had appeared at the Jerusalein Coun- 
cil to discuss the same question. He 
had now grown iu years, in labours, 
and achievements, and in, a wide- 
spread and singular renown, Where 
were the twelve? Save Peter, little 
is heard of their labours or names. 
But this Christian hero, now grown, 
a veteran, comes, relating his. own 
wonderful history, pointing to the 
monuments of his suecess, yet meek- 
ly bearing a peace-offering in his 
hand, 

20. Glorified the Lord — With 
James and the eldership the question 
is clear and settled. Tow can they 
presume to set a repressing foot upon 
this magnificent outspread of Chris- 
tianity over the Gentile world? 
How many thousands—It was 
Pentecost, a Christian as well as a 
Jewish anniversary, and the assem- 
bled Christian attendants from Ju- 
dea, Galilee, aud Samaria were doubs- 
less present. The Greek word for 
thousunds is in the original myriads or 
tens of thousands Yet its ordinary 
use is that of an indefinite, but large 
number. The word is so used in 

Cor. iv, 15; xiv, 19. (See note on 
Luke xii, 1.) Zealous—Greek, zeulvts 
A word at that day applied to the 
inost fanatical section of Jews, whose 
rebellion brought about the destrac. 
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teachest all the Jews which are! 
among the Gentiles to torsake Mo- 
ses, saying that they ought not to 
cireunicise their children, neither to 
walk after the customs. 22 What 
is it therefore? the multitude must 
needs come together: fur they will 
hear that thou art come. 23 Do 
therefore this that we say to thee: 
We have four men which have ja 
yow on them; 24 Them take, 
and purify thyself with them, and 
be at charges with them, that they 
may ‘shave their heads: and all 





a Num. 6. 2,138.18; chap. 18. 18. 





tion of Jerusalem. It is here applied 
to the ultra Jewish Christians, and, 
perhaps, somewhat disapprovinely. 
James and the elders fully recognised 
Paul. But the less informed. masses 
suspected him, and we are now to 
have a final proposition for conciliating 
them. 

22. What—What is, therefore, the 
true course before us? The multi- 
tude. ..together—Tliis clause is, with- 
out due reason, rejected by some crit- 
ics from the text. The intelligence of 
Paul’s arrival, it means, will collect 
toyether a body of the believers in- 
quisitive about Paul, and discussing 
adversely his views and character. 

23. We say—lIt is the body of the 
elders who give this advice, James 
doubtless concurring, and being per- 
haps spokesman. We have—This 
implies that the four Nazarites belong 
to the Christian body. 

24, Them talte—The elders here 
advise Paul to adopt the expedient of 
Herod Agrippa, who had not long 
since, in order to give a public attesta- 
tion of his Judaism, when he camé 
to Jerusalem from Rome, laid out a 
considerable sum in defraying the 
expense of absolving several Naz- 
arites of their vow. Paul had him- 
selr lately tinished a vow at Cen- 
chrea by the cutting of his hair, but 
probably without any Jewish ablu- 
tions or expressive sacrifices. (For 
the vow of a Nazarite, see Num. 
vi, 1-21.) Shave—Or shear or cut! 








may know that those things, where- 
of they were informed concerning 
thee, are nothing; but that thou 
thyself also walkest orderly, and 
keepest the law. 25 As touch- 
ing the Gentiles which believe, ‘ we 
have written and concluded that 
they observe no such thing, save 
only that they keep themselves from 
things offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from = strangled, and 
from fornication. 

26 Then Paul took the men, and 


| the next day purifying himself with 
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the hair. The wearing long hair 
was a part of the vow; the evtting 
the hair was its termination. Vaul 
consented to this proposal, with the 
hope that it would give lim the very 
object of his visit, access to the ears 
of these Judaic Christians fully to ex- 
plain his course, and bring them also 
to the true position. Jlow glorious a 
prospect did it open of se bringing the 
Christianity of Jerusalem into har- 
mony with his own expanded views, 
and thus put a stop at the fountain 
head to the Judaizing schisin by which 
he was perpetually assailed and Chris- 
tianity endangered! What a blessed 
harmony would be attained! But for 
the interference, as we soon shall see, 
of the Antichristian Jews, this would 
have doubtless been the result. 
25..We have written—The elders 
here refer to the decree of the Jeru- 
salem Council, (xv, 28, 29,) in order 
to show that not even this compliance 
would be necessary for Panl’s Gentile 
attendants, or for any other Gentiles 








2. Paul's Arrest—Rescue by Romuns, 
26-40. 

26. Then Paul—One of the most 
momentous turning points of Paul’s 
life has nowurrived. He is to become 
for years an apostle in bonds. He 
now marches as a victim to the scene 
of his arrest. 

Paul enters, doubtless through Solo- 
mon’s portico, on the east, into the 
court of the Gentiles; and, within. 
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them “entered into the temple, * to 
signify the accomplishment of the 
days of purification, until that an 
offering should he offered for every. 
one of them. 27 And when the 
seven days were almost ended, ” the 
Jews which were of Asia, when they 
saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people, and *laid hands on 
him, . 28 Crying out, Men of 
Isracl, help: This is the man ¥that 
teacheth all men every where against 


u Chap. 24. 1s. — Nun. 6. 13,——7 Chap. 
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finds himself walking: on a beautiful 
pavement of variegated stone. He 
next passes, ascending, as up a terrace, 
through the Beautiful Gate into the 
court of the women, where are rooms 
for the ceremony of release from a 
Nazarite vow. Here Paul, with his 
four, is to siynify, or announce to the 
priests there waiting, the accomplish- 
ment (now to be accomplished in a 
period of seven days) of the purijicu- 
tiun. 

27. The seven days—During this 
period Paul either stays in the temple 
or daily visits it; probably the latter, 
as le is seen meantime walking the 
streets with Troplhimus, verse 29. Of 
Asia— And especially of Isphesus, 
(verse 29.) where for three years Parl 
had thinued the synagogue, and de- 
preciated the commerce of the great 
temple. Gentiles had endeavoured 
then to destroy Paul in their theatre ; 
Jews have liim now in the temple. 

28. Mien of Israel— A popular 
patriotic war cry. Brought Greeks 
—(See note on John ii, i+) 
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To t 


the inscription upon the wall of this; 


aourt Titus, the Romau destroyer of 
Jerusalem, onee made a most indig- 
nant reference: “ Tlave ye not, O ye 
accursed, by our permission put up 
this partition wall before your sanctu- 
ary? Have not you been allowed to 


at dne distances, and on it to engrave 
in Greek, and in your own letters, this 
prohibition, that no foreigner should 
go beyond that wall? Have we not 
given you leave to kill suvh as. go 


| 
| 
| 
put up the pillars thereto fe 


j ple: and forthwith the doors were 


i of the Gentiles. 


23% 
the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Greeks 
also jato the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place, 29 For 


they had seen before with him in 


the city *Trophimus an Ephesian, 
whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple. #0 And 
tall the city was moved, and the 


| people ran together: and they took 


Paul, and drew him out. of the tem- 








y Chap, 24. 5. 4.—<z Chap. 20. 4. 
a Chap, 26. 21. 





beyond it, though he were a Roman?”-— 
Wars, iv, 2, 4. 

29. Trophimus—(See note on xx, 4.) 

30. All...moved—That four Gen- 
tiles, led by a noted renegade, should 
be committing the capital crime of en- 
tering the holy precinct, was enough 
to startle all Jerusalem. A general 
rush is made at the outery, and a mob 
pours into the immense court to seize 
and destroy the profane intruders. 
Drew him out of the temple—- 
From the women’s court into the court 
of the Gentiles. Doors were shut— 
The folds of the Gate Beautiful, being 
of solid, Corinthian brass, openinz 
from the women’s court to the court 
Of this gate Jose- 
plus relates the folowing supernatural 
event as occurring shortly before the 
destruction of the city: “ Moreover, the 
eastern gate of the inner, (court of Lhe 
temple,) which was of brass, and vastly 
heavy, and had been with difficulty 
shut by twenty men, and which rested 
upon a basis armed with iron, and had 
bolts fastened very deep into the nrm 
floor, which was there made of one 
entire stone, was seen to be opened a: 
its own aecord about the sixth hour 
of the night. Now those that kept 
witch in the temple came hereupou 
running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it, who then came up 
thither, and not without great difii- | 
culty was able to shut the vate again. 
This also appeared Lo the vulgar to be 
a very happy prodigy, as if God did 
thereby open them the gate of happi- 
ness....But the.men of Jtarning under- 





shut. 88 Andasthey went about 
to kill him, tidings came unto the 
chief captain of the band, that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar: 
82 "Who immediately tool sol- 
diers and centurions, and ran down 
unto them: and when they saw the 
chief captain and the soldiers, they 
left beating of Paul. 33 Then 
the chief captain came near, and 
took him, and *commanded him to 


be bouna with two chains; and de- 
manded who he was, sand what he 
had done. 34 4And some cried 
one thing, some another, among the 
multitude: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried 
into the castle. ee And when 
he came upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the soldiers 
for the violence of the people. 





Ob Chap, 23. 27; 24. 7.—e Ver. 11; chap. 20. 23. 
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stood it: that the security of their 
Loly house was dissolved of its own 
accord, and that the gate was opened 
for the advantage of their enemies.” 
The gate is now witnessing one sin, 
or rather one part of the great sin for 
which that predicted ruin was sent, 
the rejection of the Gospel of Christ. 
The door was closed at this moment 
to shut out the tumult and prevent 
bloodshed in the holier place. (See 
note on Acts'iv, 1, 2. 

31. Went about to kill him— 
Were seeking to kill him; that: is, 
dragging him toa place where blood- 
shed was: permissible, and beating him. 
The surprise of some commentators 
that the Christians did not come to 
the rescue of Paul is absurd. Noth- 
ing could have: been more rash than 
thus to have drawn on their own heads 
the vengeance of the Jewish govern- 
ment and people. 

Tidings came unto—The commo- 
tion would be visible to the Roman 
sentries stationed on the cloisters at 
the Fort Antonia, and vepert would be 
instantly made to the commander. 
(See note on Matt. xxi, 12.) Chief 
captain of the band—The yArapyoc, 
chiliarch, or commander of a thousand 
Wen, nearly equivalent to our colonel. 
Forthwith a large share of his force 
{which in full would-consist of a thou- 
send soldiers led by ten centurions) 
is upon the mob in the court of the 
Gentiles near the gute. 

32. Left beating—The sight of the 
approaching iilitary, even before its 
arrival, checks the violence of the 
mob, Wonderfully swift of wing. is 





the Roman eagle lighting down upon 
his prey! 

33. Two chains—(See note on 
xii, 6.) 

34. Cried one thing—It was diffi- 
cult for the mob to make out a charge 
against the prisoner which would be 
intelligible to the Roman. If a Greek 
had entered into the holy place he was 
liable to. death; but Paul was notori- 
ously a Jew; uor was there any Greek 
to be found on the spot. The incolie- 
rent maledictions flung out upon Paul 
would therefore simply perplex the 
chiliarch. Castle—Literally, the pre- 
turium, or camp; probably the -bar- 
racks of the soldiers within the court 
of the castle Antonia. These barracks, 
or soldiers’ lodgings, were in the inte- 
rior area enclosed by the wall of the 
castle, and afforded rooms for at least 
a thousand men, kept as guard over 
the temple grounds. But the “ whole 
cohort,” (Matt. xxvii, 27,) was probably 
kept in the “ pretorium,” (of John xviii, 
28,) in the western part of the city. 

Paul was now taken in eustody by 
the soldiers, and, with the chains fast- 
ened on his wrists, was led to tle 
northwest corner of the Gentile court, 
where by a flight of stairs le would 
ascend to the gallery, and, entering the 
gate of the fort, would pass down into 
the barracks within its area. 

35. Borne... of —In ascending the 
Stairs leading from the Gentile court 
up into the tower of Antonia, (which 
stood against the northwest corner of 
the temple,) so rapid was the rush of 
the populace behind, and yet so 
| prompt the exertion of the soldiers 








%6 For the multitude of the peo- 
ple followed after, crying, ‘Away 
with him. 37 And as Paul was 
to be led into the castle, he said 
unto the chief captain, May I speak 
unto thee? Who said, Canst thou 
speak Greek? 88 Art not thou 
that Egyptian, which before these 
days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thou- 
sand men that were murderers? 


fluke 33. 18; John 19. 15; chap. 22. 22.——@ See 


to rescue him, that Paul is seen by 
Luke (probably gazing on the scene) 
as lifted from his feet and carried up- 
ward in their hands! So did uncon- 
scious Gentilism on that day, in thie 
hands of Providence, rapidly rescue 
her great apostle from Judaism and 
death. 

36. Away with him—tThe apostle 
is rejected in the same fierce terms as 
was his Master by the same Jerusa- 
lem more than twenty years ago. 
(Luke xxviii, 18; John xix, 15.) Yet 
in the midst of this wild storm of hn- 
man passions a Divine result is being 
worked out.. Paul had foreseen that 
his mission was to go to Jerusalem, and 
after to see Rome. He has now been 
to Jerusalem, and he is yet to see 
Rome; yet not, as he had expected, at 
‘his own cost. The iron arm of the 
Roman power will take him, and at 
itsown expense place him in Rome; 
but with sufferings and martyrdoms 
that shall enable him to be a pattern 
for the Church, to all ages, of heroism 
for Christ. 

37. Thou speak Greek ?—Paul, 
amid the storm, is the self-possessed 
master of his position. He avails him- 
self, with undisturbed skill, of every 
advantage within reach, first to assuage 
the chiliareh, and then the people, in 
order to attain both safety for himself 
and triumph for the truth. The very 
dialect of the first words he utters wins 
the chiliarch. 

38. Art not thou—Thie question, as 
put in the Englisl translation, implies 
that an affirmative answer is expected. 
It should imply a negative answer. 


VoL. IIL.—! v 
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28%) 
39 But Paul said, >I am a man 
which am a Jew of Tarsus, @ city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: 
and I beseech thee, suffer me to 
speak unto the people. 40 And 
when he had given him license, 
Paul stood on the stairs, and ' beck- 
oned with the hand unto the peo- 
ple. And when there was made « 
great silence, he spake unto them 
in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 


chap. 5. 36.—A Chap. 9. 11 ;.22.3.— i Chap. 12. 17. 


Thou art not, then, that Egyptian, as I 
supposed? (For this Egyptian, see 
our Hist. Rev. at verse 17, § 5.) 

39. A citizen—Implying a full pos- 
session of all the civil rights of a great 
free city. No mean city—The me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, rich by commerce, 
and noted for its schools of philosophy. 
It was open by good roads, to the north 
by the Cilician Gates, and into Pales- 
tine by the Syrian Gates. The grace- 
ful Greek, the honourable origin, and 
the impressive manner of the apostle, 
are producing their effect upon the 
chiliarch. He doubts his first impres- 
sion that a criminal or culprit is before 
him; and, by the very boldness of 
Paul's request, put with the uncon- 
scious air of conscious power, he is 
inspired with the idea that the prisoner 
may be able to appease and sway thie 
angry mo), and explain his own mys- 
terious case. 

40. On the stairs—From this pre- 
carious rostrum, with fetters upon both 
wrists, does this apostle make his, per- 
haps, last appeal to this people of Jeru- 
salem. As he stands above their reach 
and beyond their power there is a 
pause, and the very beckon of his fet- 
tered hand secures a silence. He ad- 
dresses them as a Hebrew in their 
ancestral dialect, the very syllables of 
which had a charm to subdue their 
unwilling ears. While lhe then talks 
as a Jew, he is allowed to talk as long 
as he will of Jesus; but his mouth is 
shut as soon as he utters the fatal 
word, Gentiles! Jesus, at any rate, 
was a Jew; and if, as those Jeru- 
salem Nazarenes who attend the tem- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
M™* «brethren, and fathers, 
ih hear ye my defence which I 
make now unto you. 2 (And 
when they heard that he spake in 
the Hebrew tongue to them, they 
kept the more silence: and he 
saith,) 

3 I am verily a man which 
am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a 
eity in Cilicia, yet brought up in 
this city °at the feet of 4Gamaliel, 
and taught *according to the per- 





a Chap. 7. 2.—1t Chap. #1. 39; 2 Cor, 11. 22; 
Phil. 3. 5.—e Deut, 33. 3; 2 Kings 4, 38; Luke 
10, 39.—d Chap. 5. 34.—e Chap. 26. 5.— 
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fect manner of the law of, the fa: 
thers, and ‘was zealous toward 
God, fas ye all are this day. 
4 »And I persecuted this way 
unto the death, binding and de- 
livering into prisons both men and 
women. 6 As also the high priest 
doth bear me witness, and ‘all the 
estate of the elders: *from whom 
also I received letters. unto the 
brethren, and went to Damascus, 
to bring them which were there 
bound unto Jerusalem, for to be 











pee 21. 20; Gal. 1. 14—g Rom. 10. 2. 
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ple and keep the law declare, he is 
to come again and completely fulfil all 
prophecy, he may after all give suprem- 
acy to Israel. But for this renegade 
and traitor, who talks of giving the 
kingdom of God to the Gentiles, Alge 
avrov! Away with him! 


CHAPTER XXII, 

3. Paul's First Defence—to the Jeru- 
salemites, 1-23. 

1, Men—We have here the first of 
five self-defences by Paul, recorded by 
Luke, (22-26.) His method of defence 
is the often very efiective one of telling 
his own experience. With special wis- 
dom in his case; for his experience 
and history have ever been held as a 
peculiar and striking demonstration of 
the truth of Christianity. The argu- 
ment to these Jews now is: I was 
once, in your circumstances, a foe of 
Christ; you, with my experience, would 
be Christian. Men... brethren— 
Best expressed in English, brother- 
men; men who are brethren. Fathers 
—Probably men of age and office, of 
high priestly rank, were under his eye, 
looking down from the stairs. 

2. Hebrew tongue—The Jews 
were bilingual, speaking two languages, 
Greek and Aramaic, or the then mod- 
ern Hebrew. The Greek was most 
prevalent in large towns; and hence, 
probably, had he spoken Greek, his 
audience would have understood him. 
Jiis speaking Aramaic secured the 
inomentary sympathy of the Jews, but 
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lost that of the chiliarch. Could he 
have spoken both Hebrew and Greek 
at once, the chiliarch would have 
learned that Paul's only crime was 
favour toward the Gentiles; it would 
have been rather a merit than an 
offence to him. We may analyze this 
speech thus: Paul’s Jewish enmity to 
Christ, (8-5 ;) his miraculozs conver- 
sion, (6-10 ;) his authentication and 
baptism by Ananias, (11-16 ;) his sub- 
sequent return to Jerusalem and com- 
mission by Jesus, (17—21.) 

Among all this bitter audience none 
is so bitter as once, alas! was I. With 
the highest Jewish education and proud- 
est prospects, I was the bloodiest of 
persecutors. 

3. Nearly every term is emphatic. 
Verily a Jew, this city, Gamaliel, per- 
fect, law, fathers, all are points of a 
preéminent instance. 

4. This way—aAs yet Christianity 
had received no normal and permanent 
name. Hence this vague phrase re- 
peatedly. 

5. The high priest—Who may have 
now been present. The estate of the 
elders—The presbyterium or elder- 
ship; the Sanhedrin. So that the 
intensity of his original Judaism was 
beyond all question. Why had all 
this been changed? The narrative of 
his conversion now answers. 

By the vision of Jehovah repeatedly 
appearing, (as all admitted,) Abraham 
had been called (Gen. xvii, 1) and 
Moses commissioned, (lixod. iii, 1.) So 
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punished. 


CITAPTER XXII. 


6 And ‘it came to 
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H2 And “one Ananias, a devout 





pass, that, as I made my journey,! man according to the law, ehaving 


and was come nigh unto Damascus | 
about noon, suddenly there shone 
from heaven a great light round 
about me. 7 And I fell unto the 
ground, and heard a voice saying 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecut- 
est thou me? 8 And I answered, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said 
untc me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
wrom thou persecutest. 9 And 
™they that were with me saw in- 
deed the light, and were afraid; 
but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake to me. 410 And I 
said, What shall I do, Lord? And 
the Lord said unto me, Arise, and 
go into Damascus; and there it 
shall be told thee of all things 
which are appointed for thee to do. 
Ri And when I could not see for 
the glory of that light, being led 
hy the hand of them that were with 
ne, I came into Damascus. 


2 Chap. 9. 3; 26, 12, 183,— Dan. 10.7; chap. 
¥. 7, —2 Chap. 9.17.——o Chap. 10,22.—p Lim, 
3.7.—g Chap. 3. 13; 5.30.——, one: 9, 15 : 26. 16. 
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by the repeated vision of Jelovah- 
Jesus, Saul had been both called and 
commissioned. This Jesus, like the 
Jehovah of old, appears in the splen- 
dour of the Shekinah; he is Lord, the 
Just One, the pronouncer of the J will 
send thee. For the discrepancies be- 
tween this and the other two narra- 
tives, see our note on ix, 4-8. 

8. Jesus of Nazareth—Jesus, the 
Nazarene. Paul uses the epithet here 
in purposed identification of Jesus with 
the disciples now living in Jerusalem, 
who bore the epithet of Nazarenes. 

9. Heard not the voice—Paul 
mtroduces this cautionary clause, be- 
cause he was, doubtless, aware that 
his attendants, on returning to Jerusa- 
lem, m reporting the wonderful light 
and sound, testified to nothing of the 
mission he received from the words of 
Jesus. That special testimony their 
ears were incompetent to receive, and 
che official witness was to be Ananias. 


| 








a good report of all ther Jews which 
dwelt there, 13 Came unto me, 

and stood, and said unto me, Broth: 

er Saul, receive thy sight. And the 
same hour I looked up upon him. 
#.4 And he said, ?The God of our 
fathers " hath chosen thee, that thou 

shouldest know his wil!, and *see 
‘that Just One, and "shouldest hear 

the voice of his mouth. 15 * For 
thou shalt be his witness unto all 

men of “what thou hast seen and 

heard. 16 And now why tarri- 
est thou? arise, and be baptized, 
*and wash away thy sins, » calling 
on the name of the Lord. 8% And 
“it came to pass, that, when I was 
come again to Jerusalem, even while 
I prayed in the temple, I was in a 
trance ; ¥8 And ‘saw him say- 
ing unto me, ’Make haste, and get 
thee quickly out of Jerusalem: for 
they will not reccive thy testimony 





ai Cor, 11. 23; Gal. 1. 12,—— Chan. 2 3: 1. 
ao Chap. 4.20; 26.165,-—ar Chap. 2.23: feb. 10.22. 
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12. A devout man—Paul brings 
out specially the holy Judaism and 
wide reputation of Ananias, to show 
him as a worthy witness to his divine 
legation from the risen Jesus. 

15. Unto all men—In this an- 
nouncement of his commission by 
Ananias (not given in the previous 
narrative) the Gentiles are not ex- 
pressly mentioned, but are clearly im- 
plied. 

16. Be baptized—Literally, baptize 
thyself. The work being supposed to 
be done by himself through another’s 
hands. Wash away thy sins—By 
the external symbol, just as the Holy 
Spirit has already done the work in 
the internal reality. (See note on John 
iii, 5.) So 2 Pet. ili, 21, says, ‘‘ Bap- 
tism doth save us;’’ but it is carefully 
explained: “not the putting away of 
the filthiness of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward 
God.” Baptism is the external anJ 
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concerning me. 19 And I said, 
Lord, ‘they know that I imprisoned 
and ‘beat in every synagogue them 
that believed on thee: 2@°¢And 
when the blood of thy martyr Ste- 
phen was shed, I also was standing 
by, and ‘ consenting unto his death, 
and kept the raiment of them that 
slew him. 28 And he said unto 
me, Depart: £ for I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles. 22 And 
they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their 
voices, and sail, »Away with such 
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a fellow from the earth: for 1t is not 
fit that ‘he should live. 28 And 
as they cried out, and cast off their 
clothes, and threw dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain command- 
ed him to be brought into the cas- 
tle, and bade that he should be 
kexamined by scourging; that he 
might know wherefore they ciied 
so against him. 25 And as they 
bound him with thongs, Paul said 
unto the centurion that stood by, !Is 
it lawful for you to scourge a man 
that is a Roman, and uncondemned ? 
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symbolical salvation, while regenera- 
tion is the internal and real. The 
Lord—The same Lord as named in 
verses 8, 10, 19; the Lord into whose 
name he was to be baptized. The 
phrase here is the same as in Gen. iv, 
26. Paul here adds a narrative not 


elsewhere given, yet most important: 


to his present defence. 

20. Thy martyr—The English word 
martyr is pure Greek, and signifies 
witness; being the same word as is 
used in verse 15. But the word was 
early and beautifully consecrated to 
designate those who witnessed to 
Jesus with their blood; as the word 
confessor designated those who main- 
tained fast faith through a persecution 
which they survived. The Greek word 
for witness is properly rendered in 
Rev. xvii, 6, ‘the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus.” One of the apostolic fa- 
thers, Clement of Rome, says of Peter, 
“Being martyred, he went to his due 
peace of glory.” 

This reference to Stephen must have 
thrilled the heart of Paul himself with 
emotion at the recollection of his own 
sliare in that deed of blood with some 
of his murderers now present, and 
ready to inflict upon himself the same 
doom. 

22. Unto this word—Spellbouna 
by the apostle’s patriotic Hebrew, they 
listened intently until this word Gen- 
tiles, springing up like a sudden ser- 


Eph. 3.7, 83, 1 Tim. 2.7; 2 Tim. 1, 11.-—-% Chap. 
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pent, transformed them all to serpe nts. 
The word Gentiles docs not in the 
Greek come last in the sentence, but 
it was the word in the last sentence 
that stung them to madness. Not fit 
that he should live—An exclamation 
of indignation at his escape; the start- 
ing point of the ensuing purpose of 
assassination. 

23. Cast off their clothes—In 
their insanity they forget that Paul is 
safe from their power in Roman hands, 
and throw off their clothes to inflict 
upon him the fate of Stephen. 

4. Paul and the Chiliarch, 24-30. 

24. The castle—Again in the bar- 
racks. IH{ad Lysias understood the 
speech, and known that Paul’s crime 
was favour to the Gentiles, different 
would have been the result. Bxam- 
ined by scourging—Compelling him 
to explain his own crime by torture. 
Lysias is here plainly overhasty. How . 
easy was it for him to learn at least the 
accusation against Paul by calling ina 
few chief Jews. This lazy readin 23s for 
the scourge was one of the instar ces of 
the cruelty in which the Roman : nder- 
officers often indulged where the pro- 
vincial population was alone concerned. 
But Lysias here committed himself, in 
that his victim was not a mere provin- 
cial, but a Roman citizen as well. : 

25. Bound him with thongs— 
Rather, stretched tim forward (to the 
whipping-post) fyr the thongs with. 
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he went and told the chief captain, 
saying, Take heed what thou doest; 
for thismanisaRoman. 2% Then 


the chief captain came, and said un-. 


to him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? 
He said; Yea. 2&8 And the chief 
captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom, And Paul 
said, But Iwas free born. 29 Then 
straightway they departed from him 
which should have * examined him: 
and the chief captain also was afraid, 
after he knew that he was a Roman, 
and because he had bound him. 
30 On the morrow, because he 


CHAPTER XXiIil. 


26 When the centurion heard that, 
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would have known the certainty 
wherefore he=was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him from his bands, 
and commanded the chief priests 
and all their council to appear, and 
brought Paul down, and set him be- 
fore them. 


CHAPTER XXUT 


ND Paul, earnestly beholding 
the council, said, Men and 
brethren, *I have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this 
day. 2 And the high priest An- 
anias commanded them that stoed 
by him ’to smite him on the mouth. 











1 Or, tortured him. « Chap, 24. 16; 1 Corin- 
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which the lashes were to be inflicted 
upon the bare back. (See our note 
on John xix, 1.) Is it lawful—(See 
note on xvi, 37.) The centurion 
shrinks back appalled at Paul’s mo- 
mentous claim of citizenship, and de- 
parts to warn the committed chiliarch. 

27. Yea—(Note xvi, 38.) 

28. With a great sum—Messa- 
lina, the mother of the emperor Clau- 
dius, freely sold the right of citizenship 
for money. ‘The article did not long 
require “a great sum,” and gradually 
became very cheap. Free born— 
(See our note um xvi. 37.) 

29. Departed—The underlings re- 
quire no order to desist, and depart. 
The chiliarch is fearful, not because 
he has bound Paul with chains for 
security, for that was lawful; but be- 
eause he has bound him for the scourg- 
ing. Accordingly, he is not released 
until the morrow ; but from this time 
the chiliarch treats Paul with consid- 
eration, and exerts himself for his 
safety and deliverance from any injus- 
tice from the Jews. 

30. The certainty—Lysias is now 
on the right track, inquiring of the 
>rosecutors what the charge is, con- 
fi onting the accuser with the accused. 
Inasmuch as troops could be brought 
from the castle ina moment, (xxiii, 70,) 
this meeting was probably held in the 
cloisters of the court of the Gentiles, 
very uear to the stairs of Fort Antonia. 





1. 3; Hebrews 13, 18 —0 1 Kings 22. 24; = 
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This seems, however, not to be a a 
court for judicial trial and sentence, 
but an informal calling together for 
inquiry. Lysias assembles the Sanhe- 
drin simply to know ‘the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews.” And probably himself (and not. 
the high priest, Ananias) presided 
over the informal inquest. 
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5. Paul before the Sanhedrin— Second 
Defence, 1-9. 

1. Harnestly beholding — Scan- 
ning the assembly with an intent gaze, 
to analyze its elements and discover 
by what method he may again master 
the crisis, Paul probably recognises 
some old acquaintances. He notes, 
probably, those who are his bitterest 
enemies. The presiding chiliarch, now 
anxious about his mistake in binding 
him, is essentially his friend, and has 
near by a sufficient protective military 
force. Paul, therefore, feels himsell 
on high ground, and determines to 
take a bold initiative. Mlen...breth- 
ren—He omits fathers, as used in xxii, 
1, and calls them in effect Urethren, or 
equals, and not superiors. Lived— 
Greek, “I have conducted as a citi- 
zen,” or exercised my citizenship. 

2. Commanded...to smite him— 
The high priest is left in his passion 
to inflict the usual Kastern penalty of 
criminal or impertinent gpeech upon 
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3 Then said Paul unto him, God 
shall smite thee, thow whited wall: 
for sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and ‘commandest me to 
be smitten contrary to the law? 
& And they that stood by said, 
Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 
& Tlien said Paul, ¢I wist not, 


brethren, that he was the high 
priest: for it is written, © Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
peuple. 6 But when Paul per- 
ceived that the one part were Sad- 
ducees, and the other Pharisees, he 
cried out in the council, Men and 
brethren, ‘I am a Pharisee, the sor 





c Lev. 19. 85; Deut. 25. 1,2; John 7. 51. 
d Chap, 2. 17. 


this servant of Christ, an outragc 
which will draw forth a monitory pre- 
diction of his own violent end. 

This Ananias was the son of Nebe- 
deeus, and was appointed to the high 
priesthood by Herod, king of Chalcis. 
(See our Hist. Rev. at xxi, 17, §§ 1, 2, 
and 3.) He was assassinated by the 
Sicarii, about five years afterward. 

3. God shall smite thee—Shall 
is used as often for will, to express a 
simple future tense. Literally, God 
is about to snvte thee. This is not 
an imprecation, but a warning to this 
man, which the apostle was empow- 
ered to pronounce to him, of the vio- 
lent termination impending over the 
continuance of his violent career. 
Whited wall—Like whited sepul- 
chres, a plirase used by the Master, 
who here sustained Paul, of precisely 
such characters as Ananias. This 
epithet refers to inward coarseness 
and vileness, covered with an outside 
polish, which belonged both to a wall 
and to the highpriestly hypocrite. 

4. God’s high priest—Not only 
the informality of this assemblage, 
(see note on ver, ] and xxii, 30,) but the 
previcus excitements of its members, 
and the riot with which it broke up, 
indicate that Ananias occupied no seat 
of honour, and wore no costume to 
distinguish him from the crowd. His 
person was unknown to Paul, who 
had long been absent from Jerusalem. 
When, then, he ordered Paul to be 
sinitten, he not onlv committed a vio- 
let-ce for which he had there and then 
no authority, but there was no sign to 
indicate to Paul that the order was 
given by a ruler in due authority. 

5. I wist not—Paul virtually con- 
sedes that had he known his assail- 











é Exod, 22. 28; Eccles. 10. 20; 2 Pet. 2.10; Jude X 
J Chap. 26. 5; Phil. 3. 5. 





ant he would not have uttercd the 
remark. But he does not concede 
that the warning did not fit the man; 
nor is he able to say that the arrow is 
not: divinely directed to hit its mark. 

Some commentators upon Paul's 
words have made him confess his 
wrong spirit by saying, “I did not in 
my haste consider that he was high 
priest ;” others make him say, I do 
not recognise such a tyrant as a true 
high priest; others suppose that he 
was looking in another direction, and 
was not aware that it was Ananias 
who ordered the smiting. Alford 
absurdly supposes that St. Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh was a weakness of 
the eyes, so that he recognised not the 
high priest; and Lewin maintains that 
Ananias was in fact not a lawful high 
priest. Our interpretation, if correct, 
takes the words in their most natural 
sense, furnishes obvious reasons for 
Paul’s personal mistake, yet subjects 
him to no moral charge, and preserves 
the prophetic import of his utterance. 
Written—(See Exod. xxii, 28.) 

Paul Divides the Assembly, and is 
Rescued by the Chiliarch. 

Verse 9 indicates that Paul's yes- 
terday’s speech on the stairs, with its 
strong avowal of his original Pharisee- 
ism, had made its impression on some 
of the Pharisees who heard it, and 
that they were seeking for some con- 
struction of Paul’s vision of Christ ag 
would make it allowable that ‘a spirit 
or an angel hath spoken unto him.” 

6. Tam a Pharisee—It is sometimes 
zaid that this statement of Paul was 
“alse. Yet his additional words, the 
son of a Pharisee, gave fair warning 
that he applied tne term Pharisee to 
himself in a moditied sense. On that 
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of a Pharisee: sof the hope and 
resurrection of the dead Iam called 
in question. 7 And when he 
nad so said, there arose a dissen- 
gion between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees: and the multitude was 
divided. 8 For the Sadducees 
say that there is no resurrection, 


neither angel, nor spirit: but the 
Pharisees confess both. 9 And 
thcre arose a great cry: and the 


scribes that were of the Pharisees’ 
part arose, and strove, saying, ‘We 
find no evil in this man: but ‘if a 
spirit or an angel hath spoken to 
him, 'let us not fight against God. 


10 And when there arose a great 
dissension, the chief captain, “fear- 
ing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, command- 
ed the soldiers to go down, and ta 
take him by force from among 
them, and to bring him into the 
castle. 28 And “the night fo). 
lowing the Lord stood by him, and 
said, Be of good cheer, Paul: for 
as thou hast testified of me in Je- 
rusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome. 82 And when it 
was day, "certain of the Jews band- 
ed together, and bound themselves 
‘under a curse, saying that they 





g Chap. 24. 15, 21; 26. 6; 28. 20.—A Matt. 22. 23 5 
Mark 12. 185, Luk ce 20, 2 —iChap. 25.25; 96.31. 

4 Chap. 22. 7,17, 18.— Chap. 4. 39. 
point of the variation between himself 
and the Pharisees he had yesterday 
fully and frankly explained himself. 
Not merely may we say that on the 
points of division between the Phari- 
sees aud Sadducees he was with the 
former; but Paul might say that he 
was the truest and most consistent 
Pharisee present; tliat a true Phari- 
seeism, being orthodox Judaism, ought 
by its own premises to develop into 
Christianity. Son of a Pharisee— 
The preferable reading is, the son of 
Pharisees; that is, the descendant of a 
Pharisaic lineage. The hope—Prob- 
ably this word isa term for the Messiah. 
(Sce note on xxvi, 6.) 

(G Divided—Paul aimed not mere- 
ly to divide and conquer, but to gain 
a part of the audience. 

8. Both—This both includes the 
resurrection on one side, and angel 
or spirit on the other. 

9. Great cry—tThat a part of the 
assemoly should favour Paul excited 
almost as fierco a clamour against 
tnem as had arisen against Paul him- 
self. Arose—First there was an 
outery; then the Pharisaic Scribes 
started up from their seats and boldly 
took sides with Paul. Strove—Lit- 
erally, fought; that is, they used phys- 
ical force to rescue Paul from the 
onset of tle Sadducees. It is proba- 
ble that Ananias was on the Saddu- 














m Chapter 18. 93; 27. 23, 24.——n Verse 21. 30; 





chapter 25, 3. —1 Or, with an outh af exe- 
cration, 
cean side. Let us not fight against 


God—This clause is probably spuri- 
ous. The sentence really terminates 
abruptly and unfinished at the word 
him. Conybeare and Howson ingeni- 
ously suggest that the rest of the 
sentence is lost in the clamour. 
6. Paul Rescued and sent to Cesarea,10-35. 
10. Great dissension — Paul is 
imminently likely to be divided be- 
tween the divided assembly. But 
Lysias is fully satisfied that Paul’s 
only offence is a religious dissent from 
the Sanhedriec doctrines, which, as a 
Greek-Roman, le considers but a 
fancy crime, and he thereupon evi- 
dently purposes that their designs to 
murder him shall not be of easy ac- 
complishment. (Verse 29.) A second 
time does unconscious Gentilism rescue 
her great apostle from fallen Judaism. 
11. Night following — Exhausted 
with the past two days’ excitements, 
alone in the desolate barracks, docs 
the blessed Jesus find and conscle his 
faithful confessor. Has the lonely 
advocate for his Lord any misgivings 
that unholy passion has stained his 
record that day? This Be of good 
cheer assures his spirit on that point, 
and infuses within him the freshness. 
of a new life. 
Conspirucy, and tts Disclosure, 12-22. 
12. Under a curse—By the Jew- 
ish anuthema a thing was sacredly 
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would neither eat.nor drink till 
they had killed Paul. 33 And 
they were more than forty which 
had madethis conspiracy. 214 And 
they came to the chief priests and 
elders, and said, We have bound 
ourselves under a great curse, that 
we will eat nothing until we have 
slain Paul. 15 Now therefore 
ye, with the council, signify to the 
chief captain *that lhe bring him 
down unto you to-morrow, as 
though ye would inquire some- 





thing more perfectly concerning 
him: and we, or ever he come 
near, are ready to kill him. 
16 And when Paul’s sister’s son 
heard of their lying in wait, he 
went and entered into the castle, 
and told Paul. EL? Then Paul 
called one of the centurions unte 
him, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chicf captain: for he 
hath a certain thing to tell hin. 
18 So he took him, and brought 
him to the chief captain, and said, 





o Chap, 25. 3; Psa. 21. 11; 57. 32, 333 





devoted to God, either for service or 
for retribution and destruction. The 
form of the resolution was, “ Accord- 
ing to my oath Iwill neither eat nor 
drink; whoso eats or drinks is a 
double criminal.” But how could 
they escape starvation in case of fail- 
ure? Chrysostom keenly says, “ Then 
they were forever cursed; for they 
did not kill Paul” But Lightfoot 
slows that the rabbies had the spir- 
itual power to play pope and absolve 
them from their vow. Says the Tal- 
mud, “To a man that has vowed to 
abstain from food and drink, woe if he 
eats, and woe if he drinks; if he eats, 
he breaks his vow; if he eats not, he 
destroys his life. What then must he 
do? Let him go to the rabbies, and 
they will release him from his vow?” 
A similar conspiracy and oath were 
undertaken by ten Jews against Herod 
with similar failure. 

14. Chief priests and elders— 
Those high dignitaries would not re- 
ject such assassination. Taking ad- 
ventage of the extraordinary example 
of Phineas, son of Eleazer, the gravest 


ASERET writers, the Talmud, Josephus, 


aud Philo, maintain the right of sum- 
mary assassination of apostates from 
God. Thus the last of these writers, 
as quoted by Hackett, says, ‘ All who 
have a zeal for virtue should~have a 
right to punish with their own hands, 
without delay, those who are guilty 
of this crime; not carrying them be- 
fore a court, council, or magistrate, 
but regarding themselves for the tine 





Prov. 1. 11,16: Isa. 59. 7. 





as judges and executioners.” These 
appalling authorizations of assassina- 
tion of course would lead to the dis- 
solution of society. The Sicarii, 
encouraged by Felix and by such 
countenance as the Sanlhedrists now 
gave, arose in .great numbers, and 
their daggers did the work of destruc- 
tion in detail on all supporters of 
moderate counsels, and led the nation 
to its final catastrophe. _ (See our Iis- 
torical Review, xxi, 17,§4.) Soawtful 
is the warning against encouragement 
of lawless violence and secret assassi- 
nation in any civilized community. 
Especially in a free government law 
should be at once just and supreme. 

15. With the council—They pro- 
posed that the request to the chiliarch 
should be made by regular vote of the 
Sanhedrin, those who favoured Paul 
being probably deceived as to the real 
design. Or ever—Before. They will 
assassinate him ut a distunce, by the 
way, in order to keep the Sanhedrin 
clear of any suspicion of codperation in 
the murder. 

16. Sister’s son— The only ap- 
pearance of any blood relation of 
Paul’s in the New Testament history 
Whether Paul had, like Barnabas, a 
married sister resident in Jerusalein, 
or whether this nephew, who appears 
thus in view solitary and alone, was 
a pupil sent to Jerusalem, as Paul 
once was, there is nothing to decide. 
The secret of the plot had too many 
keepers to be well kept. Some of 
Paul’s favourers in the Sanhedrin may. 
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Paul the prisoner called me unto 
zim, and prayed me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath 
something to say unto thee. 
49 Then the chief captain took 
him by the hand, and went with 
him aside privately, and asked him, 
What is that thou hast to tell me ? 
29 And he said, >The Jews have 
agreed to desire thee that thou 
wouldest bring down Paul to mor- 
row into the council, as though 
they would inquire somewhat of 
him more perfectly. 21 But do 
not thou yield unto them: ‘for 
there lie in wait for him of them 
more than forty men, which have 
bound themselves with an oath, 
that they will neither eat nor drink 
till they have killed him: and now 
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are they ready, looking for a prom. 
ise from thee. 22 So tne chief 
captain then let the young man de- 
part, and charged him, See thou 
tell no man that thou hast showed 
these things to me, 23 And he 
called unto him two centurions, say- 
ing, Make ready two hundred sol- 
diers to go to Cesarea, and horsemen 
threescore and ten, and spearmen 
two hundred, at the third hour of 
the night; 24 And provide 
them beasts, that they may set Paul 
on, and bring him safe unto Felix 
the governor, 25 And he wrote a 
letter afterthismanner: 26 Clau- 
dius Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendeth greeting. 
27 "This man was taken of the 
Jews, and should have been killed 











___p Verse 12.—q Veree 12. 14; chap. 9. 23, 24; 


have informed Paul’s relative, and thus 
he became a link in the chain of Paul’s 
safety and progress to Rome. 

19. Took him by the hand... 
privately—An act of guidance from 
the present company to a private place. 

22. Tell no man—Paul’s sudden 
disappearance from Jerusalem was 
thus left a mystery to the excited 
Sanhedrin, and a sad perplexity to the 
oatli-bound assassins. 

23. Two hundred soldiers—Prob- 
ably the largest body guard the now 
rescued apostle ever had. Third 
hour—At nine o’clock at night this 
little army, four hundred and seventy 
strong, horse, foot, and light-armed, 
prepared for every kind of ground, and 
every mode of attack, starting from 
Jerusulem, took the high ridge-road 
lealing toward Syclem, and arrived 
as far as Gophna by midnight, as their 
first stopping place. Thence they 
took a Roman road, of which traces 
are still visible, slanting uorthwest- 
wardly, to Actipatris, where all but the 
horsemen, wis'o were seventy strong, 
left tc return 9 Jerusalem. 

24, Beasts. -The Greek word de- 
notes any riding beast. as horses, 
mules, or camels. More than one 
would be needed for a single person 


14. 5,65 20. 195 25. 3.—r Chap. 21 335 24. 7. 


for change. Kach horsema. both rode 
and ledahorse. Felix the governor 
—The procurator, to whom the chili- 
arch was subordinate, and he to the 
prefect of Syria. (For account of Fr- 
L1x, see Hist. Rev. xxi, 17.) 

25. This manner—This type or 
form. The regular letter form of this 
document, according to the fashion of 
that day, shows that Luke offers it as 
a literal copy. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that in tlhe many interviews 
held by Festus with Paul the latter 
might have seen the original, and fur- 
nished a copy to Luke. The latter 
would value it as an authentic and 
characteristic document, and worthy te 
be inserted in his history. 

26. Claudius Lysias—The name 
Lysias, which is here first given, inti- 
mates that he was a Greek; the name 
Claudius is Latin, assumed, perhaps, 
after lie had bought his Roman citi. 
zenship ‘‘for a great price.” So that 
we have here a note from a Greek- 
Roman ¢chiliareh to a Greek-Roman 
procurator. Most excellent—An 
official title. Greeting—The usual 
epistolary civility. 

27. Should have been — Would 
have been. An army—Rather, the 
troops, namely, in possession for the 
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of them: then came I with an 
army, and rescued him, having 
understood that he was a Roman. 
28 * And when I would have known 
the cause wherefore they accused 
him, I brought him forth into their 
council ; 29 Whom I perceived 
to be accused t of questions of their 
law, “but to have nothing laid to 
his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds. 30 And ‘when it was 
told me how that the Jews laid 
wait for the man, I sent straight- 
way to thee, and “ gave command- 
ment to his accusers also to say 
before thee what they hud against 
him. Farewell. 38 Then the 
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soldiers, as it was commanded 
them, took Paul, and brought him 
by night to Antipatris, 32 On 
the morrow they left the horsemen 
to go with him, and returned te 
the castle: 83 Who, when they 
came to Cesarea, and delivered the 
epistle to the governor, presented 
Paul also before him. 34 And 
when the governor had read the 
letter, he asked of what province 
he was. And when he understood 
that he was of * Cilicia; 35 ¥1 
will hear thee, said he, when thine 
accusers are also come. And lhe 
commanded him to be kept in 
*IIerod’s judgmeut hall. 





6 Chip. 22. 30. @# Chap. 18 15; 25; 19. 
u Chap. 26. 51. v Verse 20. 








a Chap, 24.8; 25. 6.— Chap. 21. 39.—y Chap 
24.1, 10; 25. 16.—2 Matt. 27. 27. 





purpose. Rescued him—This Lysias 
did thrice. Having understood—This 
was true the second and third time, 
but not the first. The pretence 
among many commentators that Lysias 
is chargeable with an intentional 
falsehood to obtain fictitious credit is 
preposterons. He deserved all the 
eredit he could claim, namely, that as 
soon as he had evidence that Paul was 
a Roman citizen he maintained his 
rights with all the power of the gov- 
ernment. . His conduct from first to 
last would stand honourably justified 
before the Roman court. The slight 
defect in the unimportant detail that 
in the first resene he had not been 
informed of the citizenship was easily 
committed in so brief and summary a 
note, and is so natural that every one 
intuitively feels that both the note and 
the facts to which it refers are genu- 
inely historical. 

29. Nothing. ..worthy of. ..bonds 
—tTelix was now certified beforehand 
that the prisoner was in bonds only 
for imaginary crimes. (Note ver. 10.) 

31. Antipatris—“If any man,” says 
Joseplius, “ was a lover of his father 
(Antipater) Herod was, for as a pater- 
nal monument he founded a city in 
the loveliest plain of his kingdom, 
rich with rivers and trees, and named 
it Antipatris.” 





32. The morrow—After their ar- 
rival at Antipatris, being forty miles 
from Jerusalem, and twenty-six miles 
yet to Cesarea. At this distance ‘rom 
Jerusalem, all danger of attack from 
the Jewish conspirators having ceased, 
the infantry return home, leaving Paul 
in charge of the cavalry escort. 
Luke’s narrative no more visits Jeru- 
salem. 

34. What province— The first 
question with a Roman governor, in 
order to be sure that he trespassed on 
no other man’s jurisdiction. 

35. Herod’s judgment hall— 
Rather, the pretortum of Herod. ‘This 
was a palace built by Herod, and af- 
terward occupied by the Roman proc- 
urators. Such edifices were furnished, 
like the old medizval palaces and 
baronial castles, with towers for keep- 
ing prisoners of state. Paul was, 
therefore, not confined in an ordinary 
prison, but resided in the very palace 
of Felix. The procurator was proha- 
bly influenced by both Lysias’ pro- 
nouncing him innocent, and by his 
knowledge that the Christians were 
now a growing religious body. Un- 
der this honourable and gentle durance 
the apostle remained for two years— 
in a prison and a palace. He resided 
in the residence of the slayer of the 
innocents at the birth of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ND after ?five days *Ananias 
the high priest descended with 
the elders, and with a certain orator 
named Tertullus, who informed the 
governor against Paul. 2 And 
when he was called torth, Tertullus 
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began to accuse him, saying, °See- 
ing that by thee we enjoy great 
quietness, and that very worthy 
deeds are done unto this nation by 
thy providence, 3 We accept it 
always, and in all places, most no- 
ble Felix, with ail thankfulness, 





“a Chap. 21, 27.—0 Chap. 23. 2,30, 355 25. 2 
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Vi. Pauw’s Two YEARS AT Crsa- 
REA, XXiv, 1-xxvi, 32. 


1. Paul's First Roman Arraignment 
and Third Defence—Before Felix, 1-21. 

Six arraignments did Paul encoun- 
tcr in a degree of climax; two before 
the Jews, and perhaps four before the 
Roman courts. 

The first was on the stairs of Fort 
Autonia, (xxii, 1;) the second before 
the Sanhedrin, (xxiii, 1;) the third 
(this) before Felix; the fourth before 
Festus and Agrippa, (xxvi, 2;) the 
fifth before Nero, with acquittal; and 
the sixth before Nero, resulting in the 
crown of martyrdom. In the present 
arraignment he is forever released 
from the Jewish, and fairly in the 
hands of the Pagan, power. Gentilism, 
unconscious as ever, has fairly rescued 
her apostle from Judaism, no more to 
surrender him. For awhile she will 
protect him from assault, but finally 
finish his career with the bloody 
axe. 

1. After five days— Reckoned, 
doubtless, after the completion of the 
last transaction, namely, Paul’s §ar- 
rival in Cesarea. Both Paul’s and 
Luke’s standpoint is at Cesarea. 
Ananias the high priest—It is 
probably true that the rebuke of Paul 
in the Sanhedrin (xxii, 3) rankled in 
the breast of the high priest; but it is 
also probable that the reports brought 
in from various directions at that 
Passover of the growth of Christian- 
ity, the diminution of the synagogues, 
and Paul’s leadership in the work, lad 
produced in the rulers a strong sense 
of the necessity of striking hin: down. 
It is now the head of the Jewish State 
confronting the chief leader of the 
Olristian Chureh before the Pagan 








court, (tluee great religions in trian 
gular contact,) demanding his sacrifice 
Elders—The high priest is the pros- 
ecutor; the restare lis retinue. Ora- 
tor... Tertullus—A diminutive of Ter- 
tius; it is lengthened also into Tertul- 
lianus. The Greek for orator is p7Twp, 
rhetor ; (whence our word rhetoric,) 
originally meaning any public speaker, 
came to signify a professional pleader. 
In all the provinces there were num- 
hers of Greek and Roman lawyers who 
made a living by managing the cases of 
the natives before the Roman courts. 
Indeed, it was the custom for young 
Roman lawyers to practice thus awhile 
in the provinces as a training for a 
higher practice in Rome. In Paul's 
trial the only language understood by 
all was no doubt the Greek. 

2. Called forth—Felix has taken 
his seat upon the bema, an elevateé 
platform; the high priest, rhetor, and 
elders are in readiness, and Paul is 
called or summoned from the prison 
apartment of the palace to its court 
room. Forthwith orator Tertullus 
opens (began) the indictment. 

He avails himself most liberally of 
his free license (of which Paul would 
be deprived by his cvonscientiousness) 
of gaining the procurator’s good graces 
by the most fabulous flattery. Jlis 
speech is divisible into two nearly 
equal parts—compliments to Felix 
and the charges against Paul. The 
governor was flushed with his late 
triumph over the Kgyptian insurgosnt, 
and to this nearly the whole of the 
orator’s eulogy skilfully points. 

We—Our learned barrister speaks in 
the name of his clieuts. Thy provi- 
dence—Thy foresiyit; one of the at- 
tributes claimed by the emperors and 
inscribed upon the public coin. (See 
Hist. Rev., § 3, at chap. xxi, 17.) 
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4 Notwithstanding, that I be not 
further tedious unto thee, I pray 
thee that thou wouldest hear us of 
thy clemency afew words. 5¢For 
we have found this man a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition 
among .all the Jews throughout the 
world, and a ringleader of the sect 
of the Nazarenes: 6 © Who also 
kath gone about to profane the 
temple: whom we took, and would 
flhave judged according to our law. 
7 But the chief captain Lysias 
came wpon us, and with great vio- 
lence took Aim away out of our 
hands, § Commanding his 


d Luke 23, 2; chap, 6. 135 16. 20; 17, 6; 21. 28; 
1 Pet. 2. 12, 15. ——e Chap. 21. 28.—/ John 18, 31. 


4, Tedious—Tertullus did not fear 
that his compliments had grown to a 
tedious length, but that his coming ac- 
cusations may. Hischarges are three: 
sedition, heresy, and sacrilege. 

7. But—tThis verse and the next as 
far as the colon are not in the best 
-MSS., and are held by the best critics 
to be iuterpolated. Their removal 
clears Tertullus of the impolicy of 
making a side issue with Lysias. Ex- 
cluding the passage, we must make 
the whom of verse 8 refer to Paul; 
otherwise to Lysias. The retention 
of the passage is strongly sustained by 
Felix’s expressed expectation of Lys- 
jas’ coming in verse 22. 

9. Jews...assented— Had Felix 
considered these as so many impartial 
witnesses the case against Paul was a 
sweeping one. But, unluckily for 
them, Felix comprehended the whole 
case. Ie saw it with just the eyes of 
Lysias. (See note xxiii, 10, 29.) 

10. Beckoned—The prosecutor is 
sient and seated. <A nod from the 
judge permits Paul to speak. So vet- 
eran a pleader needs not, like the 
high priest and his elders, a lawyer to 
put his case. 

Many years a judge—Paul has 
not much material for compliment, for 
he must confine himself to truth; but 
he makes a most dexterous use of 
what he has. He complimeuts the 








accusers to come unto thee: by 
examining of whom thyself mayest 
tuke knowledge of all these things, 
whereof we accuse hin. 9 And 
the Jews also assented, saying that 
these things were so. 40 Then 
Paul, after that the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, an- 
swered, Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years a 
judge unto this nation, I do the 
more cheerfully answer for myself: 
H& Because that. thou mayest un- 
derstand, that there are yet but 
twelve days since I went up to Je- 
rusalem'forto worship. %2* And 


—g Chap. 21. 33.—h Chap. 23. 30.— Ver. 17; 
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judge on his Jong tenure of office. 
Felix had ruled six or seven years; 
along period for those times of rapid 
change by imperial caprice. The 
more cheerfully—Skilful truth again. 
Felix had during his six years’ res- 
idence in Cesarea doubtless become 
familiar with the Christian Church 
there, where Philip the evangelist had 
long preached and where Paul had so 
lately visited, (xxi, 8-15.) He had a 
Jewish wife, who evidently knew thie 
history of Christ and of Christianity. 
(See note on verse 24.) 

Paul now in his reply answers to 
the charge of sedition, (11-13;) to the 
charge of heresy, (14-16 ;) to the charge 
of sacrilege, (17-21.) 

11. Because—On the fist charge, 
namely, of SEDITION, Paul takes the 
twelve days of which the present wit. 
nesses could testify of their own 
knowledge, and declares what his cou- 
duct was. Because that depends on 
I do answer. 

To Jerusalem. . .to worship—Pos- 
itively Paul now states his conduct te 
be that of a loyal Jew going to the 
religious carital, and his object being 
to worship there at the great national 
festival of the Passover. Negatively, 
he goes on to deny anything seditious, 
whether in temple, in popular assem- 
bly in any of the many synagegues, 
or in the streets of the city. 
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they neither found me in the tem- 
ple disputing with any man, neci- 
ther raising up the people, neither 
in the synagogues, nor in the city: 
&3 Neither can they prove the 
things whereof they now accuse 
me. 24 But this I confess unto 
thee, that after 'the way which they 
call heresy, so worship I the "God 
of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in "the law and 
in the prophets: 15 And °have 
hope toward God, which they them- 
selves also allow, ?that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and unjust. 16 And 
aherein do I exercise myself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men. 
17 Now after many years "I came 


to bring alms to my nation, and 
offerings. 18 * Whereupon cer 
tain Jews from Asia found me 
puritied in the temple, neither 
with multitude, nor with tumult. 
19 ‘Who ought to have been here 
before thee, and object, if they had 
aught against me. 20 Or else 
let these same here say, if they have 
found any evil doing in me, while 
I stood before the council, 21 Ex- 
cept.it be for this one voice, that I 
cried standing among them, * Touch- 
ing the resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question by you this 
day. 

22 And when Felix heard these 
things, having more pertect know]l- 
edge of that way, he deferred them, 
and said, Whien * Lysias the chief 
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14. Heresy—On the second charge 
of mMERESY he now replies (14-16) by 
professing his faith in the essentials 
of Judaism and avowal of conscien- 
tious life. They call—But I do not 
admit to be so. God of my fathers 
—My ancestral God, and, therefore, I 
am guiltless of breaking Roman law 
by deserting my ancestral religion. 

15. They themselves—Literally, 
these themselves, pointing, says Kuinoel, 
to the Pharisees present, who had 
come with the Sadducees. Allow— 
With Paul, taught by the resurrection 
and doctrines of Christ, the resurrec- 
tion was an earnest and fundamental 
hope; with the Jews it was a mere 
allowance; that is, they conceded that 
it might be held without heterodoxy. 
A resurrection—The doctrine of the 
zegurrection of the righteous alone 
cannot be reconciled with this express 
declaration of the resurrection of the 
unjust. 

17. Now— Upon the charge of 
SACRILEGE Paul gives a brief state- 
ment of the facts, and challenges the 
counter proof. (xxi, 18-29.) Many 
years—Rather, after some years more, 
referring to the period of four years 
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since Paul’s last previous visit to Je-: 
rusalem. (xviii, 22.) Alms—This in- 
cidental mention of alms is the only 
allusion to the fact that Paul was al! 
this four years largely engaged in 
taking collections from his various 
Churches for the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem, of which mention is so 
frequently made in his epistles. (Rom. 
xv, 25, 26; 1 Cor. xvi, 1-4; 2 Cor. viii, 
1-4. See note xi, 29.) This is one of 
those undesigned coineidences, show- 
ing that both the Acts and Epistles 
are genuine documents. 

18. In the temple—xxi, 26-29. 

20. These same here— Pointing 
at Ananias and his elders. 

21. This one voice — Voice, ex: 
clamation. This sentence was uttered, 
we suppose, with a smile and a slight 
tone of irony that reminded the San- 
hedrists of their own disorderly con- 
duct in their last encounter with 
Paul, (xxiii, 6-10.) If that exclamation 
was sacrilege they may make the 
most of it; but what of their break- 
ing up in an uproar? 

2. Felia’s Last Dealings with Paul, 22-2". 

22. More...way — Felix had a 
more perfect knowledge of Christianity 
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captain shall come down, I will 
know the uttermost of your matter. 
23 And he commanded a centurion 
to keep Paul, and to let him have 
liberty, and “ that he should forbid 
none of his acquaintance to minister 
orcome unto him, 24 And after 
certain days, when Felix came with 
his wife Drusilla, which was a Jew- 
ess, he sent for Paul, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ. 


25 And as he reasoned of right 
eousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, Felix trembled, and an- 
swered, * Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I 
will call for thee. 26 He hoped 
also that Ymoney should have been 
given him of Paul, that he might 
loose him: wherefore he sent for 
him the oftener, and communed 
with him. 27 But after two 
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than would permit him to condemn 
Paul upon these charges. (Note verse 
10.) Deferred them—This court 
stands adjourned for want of evidence 
to convict and of a bribe to acquit. 
Lysias...shall come — The high 
priest departs, and no Lysias comes. 

23. Keep Paul—(Note xxiii, 25.) 

24. Drusilla—Felix, the once Greek 
slave, was eminently successful in 
matrimonies, being called by Sueto- 
nius maritus reginarwm lrium, the hus- 
band of three queens, or kings’ daugh- 
ters. The present Drusilla was great 
granddaughter of the first Herod, 
whose court was disturbed by the 
birth of Jesus, granddaughter of the 
Herod Antipas who beheaded Joln 
the Baptist, and who met Jesus before 
the crucifixion. With the hope of the 
Jews of a future Messiah, with the 
claims of Jesus to that title, and 
something of the rise of Christianity, 
she must have been acquainted. 
When, therefore, she learned that 
Paul, the noted “ringleader” of the 
sect of ‘Nazarenes,” (as Tertullus 
called him,) was in the palace of Fe- 
lix, she entertained much the same 
curiosity to see him that her grand- 
father Antipas did to see Jesus. 

25. Reasoned—Or rather conversed. 
Righteousness, temperance—Name- 
ly, the righteousness and temperance 
required under Christ’s kingdem. 
Righteousness excludes all injustice 
or dishonesty; temperance (self- 
control) excludes all irregular or ex- 
cessive indulgence of any lust or 
appetite. How the true law of right- 
eousness would destroy him Tacitus 
tells us by saying that ‘he presumed 
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on committing all crimes with impu- 
nity.” How the law of self-ccntrol 
would condemn him was illustrated 
by his adulteress at his side. 

Judgment to come—A vivid de- 
scription of the second advent of this 
Jesus-Messiah to judge the unright- 
eous and the sensual, (Matt. xxvi,) such 
as Paul could draw, (2 Thess. i, 7-10,) 
completed Felix’s disturbance. Trem- 
bled—The Greek word is was fearful, 
not trembled. It describes an inter- 
nal alarm, not an external commotion. 
Go—He probably interrupted Paul, as 
being unable to bear the terrible pic- 
ture of his own character and impend- 
ing doom. A convenient season— 
Not a more convenient season for 
repentance. It does not appear that 
he had any thought of repentance; 
but, being diseomposed by the exciting 
description of judgment, he says, 
Leave me; I will call you again when 
T have occasion. 

26. Money—How little the preach- 
ing of righteousness had affected the 
man is plain from his expecting a 
bribe from the preacher! To release 
a prisoner for pay was forbidden >y 
anexpress Roman law. Knowing, as 
Felix did, that Paul was “ ringleader * 
of the sect of Nazarenes, and that he 
had brought moneys to Jerusalem, he 
easily inferred that the Naxarenes 
would readily ransom thei: chief. 
Oftener—An exquisite meanness for 
this Roman ruler to send every now 
and then for his prisoner in the keep 
of his palace, fawning upo: him for an 
offer of a bribe for liberation! 

27. Two years—Two full years 
of confinement were thus apparently 
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years Porcius Festus came into Felix’ 
room: and Felix, * willing to show 
the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


OW when Festus was come in- 
to the province, after three 
dys he ascended from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem, 2 *Then the high 
ticst and the chief of the Jews 
informed him against Paul, and 
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taken out of the apostle’s mature life. 
There is no record of action or epis- 
tle by him at this time. We. cannot 
suppose that his faithful servitors, 
Luke, Timothy, and others, left him 
in neglect. Philip the evangelist, and 
his prophetic family, and perhaps Cor- 
nelius the centurion, were still at Ces- 
area. Show the Jews a pleasure 
—As Felix obtained no bribe from 
Paul, so he determined to make Paul 
a bribe to the Jews. But he in- 
curred all the meanness of the act 
without any compensation. The Jews 
followed him to Rome with charges; 
but the influence of his brother Pallas 
at court saved him. Paul bound— 
The expression intimates that Paul 
was found by Festus in the prison 
apaftments of his palace at Cesarea, 
bound with a chain fastened to the 
wrist of a Roman soldier. 


CHAPTER XXyV. 


3 Paul's Treatment by Festus, and 
Appeal to Cesar, 1-12. 

1. Festus—Of the previous life of 
Festus history says nothing. He ar- 
rived at Cesarea probably in the 
autumn of A. D. 60. He was not dis- 
graced by the flagitious qualities that 
belonged to Felix, yet he courted 
populazity at the expense of right. 
After three days— A promptness 
that alowed him but one intermediate 
day for rest. Cesarea to Jerusa- 
lem—From the Roman capital to the 
Jewish capital of Palestine. 

2. High priest—Ananias had been 
assassinated, and Agrippa, who had 
the power of appointment, substituted 
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besought him, 3 And desired 
favour against him, that he would 
send for him to Jerusalem, blay- 
ing wait in the way to kill him. 
4 But Festus answered, that Paul 
should be kept at Cesarea, and that 
he himself would depart shortly 
thither, 5 Let them therefore, 
said he, which among you are able, 
go down with me, and accuse this 
man, *if there be any wickedness in 
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Ismael, the son of Phabi, in his place. 
Chief—Not merely the Sanhedrin, as 
before, but the eminent by rank, 
wealth, or learning. Informed him 
—Brought accusation to him. They 
are still vindictive after two years are 
past, and as prompt in their action as 
Festus in his. 

4. Festus answered — Festus, in 
verse 16, reports himself to have given 
a nobler answer than Luke here nar- 
rates. That report shows that he 
could conceive what the magnanimous 
course would be; but that report 
(verse 15) also says that they asked 
summary judgment against Paul un- 
tried. Both answers may therefore 
have really been made. The Jews 
probably first asked as a favour (verse 
15) that Paul might be executed with- 
out farther trial, and to that Festus 
gave (verse 16) his peremptory Roman 
negative. They then requested that 
he be sent to Jerusalem to be tried, 
which appeared not an unreasonable 
request. But Festus’ suspicions o. 
foul play, being awakened by thcir 
first bloody request, he gave them 
(verse 4) a gentle refusal. 

Paul should be kept — Rather, 
Paul is kept, or in custody, a gentler 
form of refusal than the translation 
implies: “Paul is secure in Cesarea; 
I must soon be there; there let his 
trial be.” 

5. Able—Not merely those able to 
go, but those in power, the officials or 
authorities, in distinction from the 
chief of verse 2, who were men of 
weight of character. Festus required 
responsible accusers. 
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him. ,6 And when he had tar- 
ried among them ’more than ten 
days, he went down unto Cesarea ; 
and the next day sitting on the 
judgment seat commanded Paul to 
be brought. 7% And when he 
was come, the Jews which came 
down from Jerusalem stood round 
about, ¢and laid many and gricvous 
compl aints against Paul, which they 
could not prove. 8 While he an- 
swered for himself, * Neither against 
_the law of the Jews, neither against 
the temple, nor yet against Cesar, 
have I offended any thing at all. 
9 But Festus, ‘willing to do the 
Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, and 
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said, ¢ Wilt thou go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and there be judged of these 
things before me? 40 Then said 
Paul, I stand at Cesar’s judgment 
seat, where I ought to be judged: to 
the Jews have I done no be as 
thou very well knowest. U2 'For 
if I be an offender, or have commit- 
ted any thing worthy of death, I 
refuse not to die: but if there ke 
none of these things whercof these 
accuse me, no man may deliver me 
unto them. ‘I appeal unto Cesar. 
12 Then Festus, when he had con- 
ferred with the council, auswered, 
Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? 
unto Cesar shalt thou go. 





1 Or, as some c yh read, no more than eight 
er ten AG Mark 13. 8; Luke 28. 2, 10; 
chap. 2. 5, 13. 
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6. More than ten days — Not so 
shortly, perhaps, as his answer in verse 
4 implied; but his length of stay may 
have been in itself complimentary. 
But a better reading of the Greek text 
is not more than etght or ten days, 
which implies a keeping of his promise. 

7. Was come—Festus seats him- 
self upon the bema, or judicial eleva- 
tion; his cowncil (verse 12) or assessors 
are seated beside him; Paul is called 
from the guard room of the palace, 
and the Jews earnestly press around 
the tribunal. Could not prove— 
The court was uot convinced by the 
evidence. (See verse 18.) 

8. Answered—The three neithers 
of his answer indicate what were the 
three charges, namely, heresy against 
the law of the Jews, sacrilege against 
the temple, and treason against Cesar. 
This last charge of treason is new, and 
is prchably founded on Paul’s assertion 
of the kingship of Jesus. 

9. Wilt thou—Festus is aware 
that as a Roman citizen Paul cannot 
be obliged to undergo trial by the 
Jews. He probably does not expect 
that Paul will consent. But he will 
flo the Jews the pleasure of making 
the query. Before me— He offers 
to preside at the trial before the San- 
hedrin as a safeguard of justice. But 
Paul has had enough of Jewish treach- 





ery, and knows whither his Providen- 
tial destiny points. 

10. Cesar’s judgment seat—Kvery 
Roman bema, or tribunal, was Cesar’s 
judgment seat, including the court of — 
Festus. Where I ought to be judged 
—And not before a Jewish Sanhedrin. 
Very well knowest—From their 
failure of proof on the present occa- 
sion. Such was Festus’ own state- 
ment, (verse 18.) 

1]. Refuse not to die—I accept 
the penalty which the law of the em- 
pire decides. Deliver me—Make a 
gracious present of me. He insists 
upon Roman law and justice instead 
of being bandied about by the favour of 
one party to another. Appeal unto 
Cesar—By this memorable sentence 
the apostle «revocably transfers him- 
self to Rome. 

12. Council—A judge was bourd 
by law to admit the appeal, except in 
cases excluding delay, such as pirates, 
notorious robbers, leaders of seditions 
and factions taken in the act. Hast 
thou—It is now agreed among scnoi- 
ars that this is not an interrogation, 
but an affirmation. Thou hast appealed 
unto Cesar, unto Cesar wilt thou go. As 
this was the proper announcement of 
the result of the consultation, a ques- 
tion would be out of place. Cesar was 
originally the proper name of Julius 
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#3 And after certain days king 
Agrippa and Bernice came unto 
Cesarea to salute Festus. 24 And 
when they had heen there many 
days Festus declared Paul's cause 
unte the king, saying, «There is a 
certain man left in bonds by Felix: 
45 ' About whom, when I was at 
Jerusalem, the chief priests and the 
elders of the Jews informed me, de- 
siring to have judement against him. 
16 "To whom I answer ed, Tt is not 
the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which 
is accused have the accusers face to 
face, and have license to answer for 
himself concerning the crime laid 
against him. 17 Therefore, when 
they were come hither, "without 
any delay on the morrow I sat on 
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the judgment scat, and command- 
ed the man to be brought forth, 
18 Against whom when the accus- 
ers stood up, they brought none 
accusation of such things as I sup- 
posed : 19 °But had certain 
questions against him of their own 
superstition, and of one Jesus, which 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to 
be alive. 20 And because 7] 
doubted of such manner of ques- 
tions, I asked him whether he would 
goto J erusalem, and there he judged 
of these matters, 21 But when 
Paul had appealed to be reserved 
unto the *hearing of Augustus, I 
commanded him to be kept till I 
might send him to Cesar, 22 Then 
P Agri ippa said unto Festus, I would 
also hear the man myself. To mor- 
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20r, Twas doubtful how to inquire hereof, 
3 Or, judgment. —? See chapter 9. Loads 





Cesar, who established. the Roman 
imperial power on the ruins of the 
old republic; afterward it was adopted 
as the permanent titular name of the 
successive emperors. 

4. Agreement and Preparation for 
Paul's Speech before Agrippa IT,, 13-2. 

King Agrippa II., whose history we 
have given in our Hist. Rev., xxi, 17, 
was now residing in his ancestral pal- 
ace at Cesarea Philippi. (Note Matt. 
xvi, 13.) The Herod family lost no 
opportunity to court the Roman offi- 
cials, and Agrippa would pay an early 
visit of congratulation to Festus. We 
have kad a sight of Drusilla in the last 
chapter; her sister Bernice now ap- 
pears magnificently in view. 

14. Many days—It would not do 
to bring a case of business forward too 
soon. Paul’s cause unto the king— 
New in office, and entirely ignorant 
both of Christianity and of the interior 
of the Jewish theology, Festus turns 
to Agrippa for aid. The father of 
Agrippa and Bernice was both studi- 
ous and zealous in regard to the rites 
and tenets of Judaism; and they were, 
no doubt, themselves fully indoctri- 
nated. Nor is it to be doubted that 
they had a knowledge of the history 
of Jesus traditional in their family. 
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They were fully acquainted with ‘the 
excitement produced by the marvel- 
lous conversion of Saul of ‘Tarsus. 
(xxvi, 26.) Agrippa was precisely 
the man, therefore, to counsel Festus, 
and both he and Bernice were persons 
sure to be interested in seeing and 
hearing the leader of the Christians. 

15. Judgment—(Note verse 4.) 

16. Manner of the Romans—We 
have here a noble maxim, lying at the 
basis of all just jurisprudence. There 
is no proof that Festus violated it. 

18. Such things as I supposed— 
Some act of robbery or rebellion, such 
as was daily being perpetrated. 

19. Superstition—The same word 
as in chap. avii, 22, and capable of 
both a good and a bad sense. One 
Jesus—The phraseology here indicates 
first that Jesus and the resurrection 
were debated at the interview, (verses 
7 and 8,) and, second, that Festus Jis- 
tened with a very cool indifference. 

21. Augustus—When the nephew 
of Julius Cesar, Octavianus became 
emperor the Senate decreed to him 
the title of Augustus, the august or 
worshipful; much like the moro mod- 
ern phrase his majesty. 

22. I would—The Greek imperfect 
tense, here, implying continuity of 
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row, said he, thou shalt hear him. 
23 And on the morrow, when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, 
with great pomp, and was entered 
into the place of hearing, with the 
chief captains, and principal men 
of the city, at Festus’ command- 
ment Paul was brought forth. 
24 And Festus said, King Agrip- 
pa, and all men which are here 
present with us, ye see this man, 
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action, seems to signify that Agrippa 
had long had a wish to hear Paul. 
This wish is a very striking parallel 
to his own great-uncle’s lung desire to 
see Jesus. (Luke xxiii, 8.) 

23. Morrow—Paul is here uvt now 
on trial. We is beyond this jurisdic- 
tion, amenable only to the emperor’s 
own court at Rome. But he is to 
be heard, first, to gratify the interest 
of Agrippa and Bernice; and, second, 
for reasons assigned in verses 26, 27. 
Bernice—This fascinating but dis- 
solute daughter of the Herodian line 
was now uear thirty. She had been 
so envious of the superior beauty of 
her younger sister Drusilla that the 
latter took hasty refuge in marriage to 
escape her annoyances. Though infe- 
rior in beauty, Bernice was superior in 
success. (Hist. Rev., xxi, 17, § 3.) 

Great pomp—It is clearly an orcca- 
sion! Never had advocate for Chris- 
tianity appeared before so august an 
assembly. Philip the evangelist, (who 
had indeed preached to and converted 
a chamberlain of the Mthiopian court,) 
with his little band of Cesarean Chris- 
tians, had no reason that day to be 
ashamed of their champion. As not 
orly Luke, but the magnates, military 
and civil, of Cesarea present marked 
the showy style of Bernice, some reec- 
ollections may have occurred of the 
gorgeous array worn by her father on 
the day of his fatal oratory in this 
same Cesarea. v (xii, 21.) Agrippa 
and Bernice were the last of the Her- 
ods { 
meteoric family, which shone with a 
dark brilliancy, af a strange buck- 
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With them terminated that. 
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about whom 4all the maltitude of 
the Jews have dealt with me, both 
at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 
that he ought "not to live any 
longer. 25 But when I found 
that she had committed nothing 
worthy of death, ‘and that he 
himself hath appealed to Augus- 
tus, I have determined to send him. 
26 Of whom I have no certain 
thing to write unto my lord. Where- 
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ground, through just the period of 
Christ and the apostolic age. The 
race seemed to inherit the beauty of 
the unfortunate Mariamne with the 
unscrupulousness of the first Herod; 
and they stand as striking represente- 
tives of the kingdom of this world in 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ. 

Place of hearing—lividently not 
the court room in which Paul haa@ 
been arraigned and tried before Felix 
and Festus. This is a more suitable 
assembly room, where ladies of highest 
quality may be agreeably present. 
Paul was brought forth — The ob- 
ject of all this high interest now ap- 
pears, and the eyes of the silent as- 
sembly are fixed upon him. _ A slight 
mercurial figure, in whom the traces 
of high vitality are apparent, yet worn 
doubtless by a two years’ confinement, 
is led in by a soldier with a chain 
fastened to his wrist. 

24. King Agrippa—Festus now in- 
troduees the prisoner to the king, 
stating with due formality what of 
course Agrippa already know. The 
apostle and king are the two principal 
figures in the scene. 

26. No certain thing to write-- 
In case of an appeal the julge was ly 
law required to transmit to the impe- 
rial court apostoli or litere dimissoric, 
that is, a due record of the crime 
charged and the judicial proceedings 
taken. 

My lord—My master, the empe- 
ror Nero. Here is another instance 
of Luke’s accuracy. Both the empe- 
rors Augustus and Tiberius rejected 
the title dominus, for which the word 
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fore I have brought him forth be- 
fore you, and specially before thee, 
O king Agrippa, that, after exam- 
mation lad, I might have some- 
what to write. 27 For it seem- 
eth to me unreasonable to send a 
orisoner, and not withal to signify 
the crimes laid against him. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


FFXHEN Agrippa said unto Paul, 
A *Thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself. Then Paul stretched 
forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: 2 I think myself hap- 
py, king Agrippa, because I shall 





answer for myself this day before 
thee touching all the things where 
of I am accused of the Jews: 
& Especially because I know thee ta 
be expert in all customs and ques- 
tions which are among the Jews: 
wherefore 1 beseech thee to hear 
me patiently. 4 My manner of 
life from my youth, which was at 
the first among mine own nation 
at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 
& Which knew me from the begin- 
ning, if they would testify, that 
after the most straitest sect of our 
religion I liveda Pharisee. 6* And 
now I stand and am judged for the 





a Ch, 25. 16; Prov. 18 13,17; John 7. 51.—6Ch. 








lord here stands, with disgust, as too 
servile for Romans to offer, too invidi- 
ous for themselves to accept. Yet 
Caligula did not forbid it; and just at 
this time of which Luke writes the 
spirit of flattery was persisting in its 
use until it became a regular title 
under Domitian. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


5. Paul's Fourth Defence—that 
before Agrippa, 1-32. 

1. Agrippa said— As highest in 
rank as well as referee by the proc- 
urator, Agrippa is president of the 
occasion. 

A proper understanding of this no- 
ble piece of Christian oratory requires 
the reader to note two things: 1. This 
is not properly a judicial trial, as said 
note xxv, 23. 2. The charge against 
Paul, and to which he replies is this: 
He has. infringed that Roman law 
which requires upon pain of death that 
every man shall athere to his own 
national religion. To show himself 
not guilty of this charge, Paul main- 
tains that lis is in fact the true Juda- 
isn. He first shows how strict a 
Jew he originally was, and how perse- 
euting he was of the followers of 
Jesus, (4-11;) neat how he was con- 
verted and commissioned (like Moses) 
by the visible Shekinah, and the audi- 
ple voice from above, (12-21;) aud 
third, that all this is but the continn- 








22, 3; 93. 6} 24. 15,21; Phil. 8. 5.——cChap. 3. 6. 





ity of the Old Testament religion, 
inasmuch as it, as a whole, is embraced 
in the prophets and even in Moses, (22- 
29;) and this true identity, we may 
say by the way, of Christianity with 
true and primitive Mosaism is the gist 
of Paul’s Mpistie to the Romans. 
The whole tone of Paul’s mind in the 
speech appears buoyant and elastic, 
exhibiting both in his artistic argu- 
ment, his rounded periods, and in his 
prompt and masterly replies, a tem- 
perament and character “raised by the 
oceasion to the height of its demand. 

Speak for thyself—To show that 
he may be reported to Cesar as inno- 
cent of all wrong. 

2. Happy, king Agrippa—aA con- 
ciliatory, yet strictly truthful exor- 
dium. (See notes on xxiv, 2, 10.) 
Doubtless Paul felt a genuine relief in 
stating his case, not to an obtuse and 
unintelligent pagau, but to one pos- 
sessed of insight enough to penetrate 
its real merits, yet without the bigot 
ry of the Sanhedrists. 

5. If they would testify—Whicn 
as enemies it is not certain that they 
would have the magnanimity to do. 
Most straitest— A double supcerla- 
tive retained from the old Mnglish of 
the first translator, Tyndale. 

6. And now—In accordance with 
and springing from this deep Judaism. 
I stand—aA phrase of manly firmness. 
Promise — Namely, of the Messiah 
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hope of “the promise made of God 
unto our fathers: %@ Unto which 
promise * our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God ‘day and night, & hope 
to come. For which hope’s sake, 
king Agrippa, I am accused of the 
Jews. & Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead? 9 *I 
verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary 


to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
40 ‘Which thing I also did in Je 
rusalem: and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having re- 
ceived authority ‘from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to 
death, I gave my voice against them. 
48 'And I punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, I per- 





pace 8. 15; 22. 18; 26. 43 49. 10; eh 18. 155 
2 Sam. 7. 12; Psa. 132. is Ysa. 4.2: 7. HAS a 
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Dan. 9, 24; Micah 7. 20; chap. 13, 32; fo 1, 83 
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7. Unto which promise—That is, 
unto the fulfilment of which promise. 
Twelve tribes — A _ single word, 
dwdekdovaAor, the twelve-tribedom. From 
the time of the rending of the robe of 
Jeroboam into twelve parts by the 
prophet Ahijah, and the fulfilment of 
its symbol in the separation of the 
ten tribes (1 Kings xi, 29-39) from 
the two, there never was a united 
- yet distinct twelve-tribedom restored. 
The truth seems to be, jirst, that a rem- 
nant was left of the ten in Northern 
Palestine; and-second, that no distinct 
traces of a distinct ten tribes are to 
be found anywhere else. In the time 
of Paul tribe divisions existed in much 
confusion. and after the destruction 
of Jerusalem pediyrees were lost, 
and the authentic distinctions of 
hereditary tribeship were obliterated. 
Yet Israelites still loved to view them- 
selves, ideally at least, as the twelve 
tribes. James, who of all the apostles 
may be supposed to have retained the 
strongest Jewish feeling, addressed 
his epistle to the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad, (i, 1.) Instantly—Intensely. 
Serving God—With prayers, and sac- 
Tiflees, and good works. Day and 
night — Like the prophetess Anna, 
(Luke ii, 37.) Reversing the order of 
clauses, we may paraplirase the sen- 
tence thus: Our twelve tribes, wor- 
shipping intensely day and night, 
hope to come to the fulfilled promise 
of the Messiah. Hope’s sake.. 
accused—It was touching this Mes- 


sianic hope (supposed by. him to be|the practice 





fulfilled in Jesus) that Paul was ac- 
cused by the Jews. 

10. I also did—The apostle paints 
his sad behaviour with a copious ac- 
cumulation of particulars. Perhaps a 
true interpretation would reduce some 
of his indignant and eloquent self- 
condemnations as hyperboies. Saints 
—By this striking word here Paul 
asserts to Agrippa the holy character 
of his victims, and aggravates his 
own misdoing. They...death—The 
plural perhaps for the singular, as it 
is doubtful whether any person suf- 
fered death besides Stephen. Voice 
—tThe Greek word signifies the peb- 
ble, which (before the invention of 
the modern paper) was auciently used 
for voting. Some have inferred from 
this that young Saul was a member of 
the Sanhedrin; erroneously, for he was 
not of sufficient age. Others suppose 
that his vote was given in the informal 
consultations that took place. More 
probably it is a metaphorical use of 
the word, as we would use the word 
suffrage to indicate one’s support of a 
movement. 

ll. Every synagogue—Not abso- 
lutely every, but any one whee the 
cecasion offered. Synagogues were 
the places in which not only the sen- 
tence was pronounced, but the pen- 
alty was inflicted in order to maiztain 
both the sa ctity of the infliction, and 


'to deter the spectators from like sin. 


Compelled them—Greck, was com- 
pelling them, indicating a continuity ot 
Compelling, or rather 
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secuted them even unto strange 
Cities. 12 "Whereupon as I 
went to Damascus with authority 
and commission from the chief 
priests, 43 At midday, O king, 
I saw in the way a light from heay- 
en, above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and them 
which journeyed with me. H4And 
when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, 
and saying in the Hebrew tongue, 
Sanl, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? i is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks, 15 And I 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
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he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. 16 Lut rise, and 
stand upon thy fect: for I have 
appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose, "to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which 
thou hast scen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto 
thee; 27 Delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Geutiles, 
°unto whom now I send _ thee, 
28 ?To open their eyes, and Ito 
turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God, "that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and ‘inheritance 
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constraining, whether with successful 
result or not. To blaspheme—To 
utter some imprecation on the sacred 
name or person of Jesus. The pagan 


persecutions of the martyrs were of 


the same atrocious character. Thus 
even the accomplished pagan philoso- 
pher Pliny wrote to the emperor: 
“They were required by my command 
to address the gods, and supplicate 
thy statue with incense and wine, and, 
besides, curse Christ, none of which, 
1t is said; could those who were in 
fact Christians be constrained to do.” 

1]. Strange cities — Damascus; 
the plural again for the singular. 

12. Whereupon—tThe description 
of the Christophany which follows is 
far more vivid and abounding in indi- 
vidual touches and rounded periods 
than either of the parallel passages. 

14. In the Hebrew tongue—A 
new circumstance, showing both the 
particularity of the apostle’s own 
memory, and indicating that Jesus ac- 
knowledged his Israelite brotherhood 
even in commissioning his apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

16-18. Paul gives in rich clauses 
the great commission he_ received. 
Lechler, sustained by Alford, strange- 
ly maintains that Paul attributes to 
Jesus here words not spoken by him 
but by Ananias. The words of Ana- 
pias, in xxii, 14, 15, bear but slender 


resemblance to these of Jesus. They 
justify no supposition either that Jesus 
spoke not these words complete, or 
that Ananias spoke not just the words 
recorded as his. The supposition that, 
both were uttered implies no tame 
repetition. The obvious truth appears 
to be that Ananias was inspired to 
utter a brief confirmatory witness of 
the reality of the full commission given 
by Jesus to Paul. 

16. Stand upon thy feet — Tho 
proper position for receiving the high- 
est commission ever bestowed on man, 
A witness—(See note on Luke i, 2.) 
Hast seen—Namely, this wonderful 
manifestation of Christ, as proof of 
the divinity of his Gospel. I will 
appear-—This was the first of many 
personal appearances of -Jesus to him, 
as if his guardian angel were the 
Angel of the covenart. The other 
apostles had been unde the tutelage 
of the terrene Jesus; th.s apostle of 
the risen Jesus, 

17. The people—The Jewish people. 

18. To open—The contents of his 
high office are now unfolded in a rich 
succession of beautiful clauses. Com- 
pare for beauty the prophetic commis- 
sion of the Messiah himself, Luke iv, 
1S yel9. 

That they may receive — This 
that, equivalent to im order that, de- 
pends upon open and turn. Sano- 
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among them which are ‘sanctified 
by faith thatisinime. £19 Where- 
upon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vis- 
ion: 20 But "showed first unto 
them of Damascus, and at Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent and turn 
tc God, and do ‘works meet for 
repentance. 24 For these causes 
“the Jews caught me in the tem- 
ple, and went about to kill me. 


t Chap. 20. 32.—2z Chap, 9. 20, 22, 295; 11. 26; 
13. 14. 16. 17, 18. 19. 20. 21—a Matthew 3. 8. 
w Chap. 21. 80, 31.—a Luke 24, 27, 44; chap. 
24 145 28. 23; Romans 8. 21. 











ACTS. A.D. 60. 
22 Having therefore obtained help 
of God, I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those 
*which the prophets and » Moses 
did say should come: 23 * That 
Christ should suffer, and *that he 
should be the first that should rise 
from the dead, and "should show 
light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 24 And as he thus 
spake for himself, Festus said with 
a loud voice, Paul, ¢thou art beside 





y John 5, 46.—z Luke 24. 26, 46.—«a 1 Corin- 
thians 15. 20; Colossians 1. 18; Revelations 1. 5. 
——/) Luke 2. 32.—e2 Kings 9-11; John 10. 0; 
1 Corinthians 1. 23; 2. 13, 14; 4. 10. 





ified—Among the saints of verse 10. 
(Sve note.) By faith. ..in me—Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith in 
Christ is here received from Christ 
himself. As Christ sets himself forth 
as Saviour of the world, so the world 
can be saved only by committing itself 
in good faith to him. And in the ful- 
ness of this faith in Christ is in- 
euded the very fulness of obedience 
to Christ in every holy work. 

19. Not disobedient — His new 
faith acted forth in works. In this his 
will was free to obey or to disobey, 
like Jonah, the order of Jehovah. 
The overwhelming light and power of 
Christ’s appearance were, indeed, irre- 
sistible, an ‘irresistible grace;” but 
the engaging with full faith in Christ 
to perform the duties and sufferings of 
his apostolate was a true act of the 
free will. 

21. Went about—Undertook. 

22. Help—aA military term signify- 
ing the aid a warrior receives from 
auxiliary or allied forces. The war- 
rior was the apostle; the enemy the 
Jews; the auxiliary was God. Wit- 
nessing—According to his apostolic 
office. (See note on verse 16.) Smail 
and great—Whether of rank, stat- 
ure, or age. Prophets and Moses— 
Hence Christianity is true Old Testa- 
meut religion, and Paul has not by 
forsaking his national religion incurred 
the penalty of death. 

23. That—Literally, ¢£ or whether. 





It was questioned by the Jews, and 
upon it he gave his testimony. 
Christ — The English reader often 
loses the true force of passages in the 
New Testament by forgetting that 
Christ is not a proper name, but a 
title—the Messtau, the Messiah of 
Jewish national hope and pride. (See 
note on Matt. i, 1.) Should suffer 
—Rather, could sufer. First— Not 
indeed the first resuscitated from 
death, for Lazarus and others were 
thus revived and died again; but the 
tirst of the universal organic and com- 
plete resurrection, not only from death, 
but from mortality. 

24. Loud voice—Filling the audi- 
ence room with its imperious tones. 
Mad—Become a monomaniac by por- 
ing over old manuscripts. The words 
for much learning are many writings, 
and often, by implication, much erudi- 
tion. Plainly what suggests to Festus 
the idea of Paul’s half-crazed condi- 
tion was his having a vision of a man 
who had risen from the dsad, and 
thence having asserted a resurrection. 
And what suggested to Festus the 
cause of this monomania, namely, 
many manuscripts, was the fact that 
Paul drew the authority for both his 
vision and his doctrines from the Old 
Testament records. To say, as some 
do, that he saw Paul reading old parch- 
ments is not proved, yet may have 
been additionally true. To say with 
Dr, Hackett that Festus had heard 
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thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad. 25 But he said, lam 
not mad, must noble Festus; but 
speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness. 26 For the king 
knoweth of these things, before 
whom also I speak freely: for I am 
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persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him ; for this thing 
was not doneinacorner, 2% King 
Agrippa, believest thou the proph- 
ets? I know that thou believest. 
28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
4Almost thou persuadest me to be 








d Ezek. 33, 31; Mark 


6. 20; James 1. 23, 24. 





tlat Paul was a scholar is to go still 
farther for a hypothetical solution 
~when we have a clear one on the face 
of the record before us. Festus could 
not but snow, at least, that Moses 
was held the lawgiver of the Jews, 
not only more ancient than Solon or 
Romulus, but a thousand years earlier 
than Homer himself. He knew that 
the prophets were the body of old 
Jewish literature. He saw that Paul 
had deeply read these musty records, 
and was deducing the risen Jesus 
from their pages. What, then, did he 
infer but that Paul had pored over 
the old archives until their conceptions 
had shaped themselves in his brain to a 
monomaniac day-dream about a dead 
man’s living and appearing in celestial 
splendour before his eyes? It was a 
most natural thought to a secular mili- 
tary Roman after the model of Pilate 
and Festus. 

25. Most noble—lIiis civil title. 
Truth—In itself. Soberness—Sanity 
in the individual. A reply at once 
most respectful and most firm. 

26. The king—This king had been 
called by Festus himself as referee, 
and Paul, therefore, very reasonably 
refers to him. Knoweth of these 
things— Understands the facts of Je- 
sus’ history. A corner—Not in some 
okscure place, but in Jerusalem. 

27. Believest...prophets—As an 
educated and sincere Jew his reply to 
this direct appeal must have been af- 
firmative, and so would sustain the 
value of these many manuscripts which 
Festus had impeached. I know—A 
masterly oratorical answer to his own 
question. Agrippa had refused both 
his sisters to royal suitors until the 
kings had consented to be circumcised. 

28. Almost—It is now wisely agreed 
among scholars that the Greek év dAiye, 








literally. in little, cannot signify alnust. 
This fact, indeed, destroys the titness 
of the passage as a text for such ser- 
mons as Dr. Samuel Clarke and Mr. 
Wesley have preached upon it. And 
commentators have greatly differed 
about its meaning, according as they 
have supplied the noun implied after 
the adjective Jitile. There are three 
supposable nouns, implying either tme, 
instrument, or amount, and each of these 
three have had their advocates. Time, 
as Wetstein shows, is most frequently 
implied in the phrase in classic authors, 
and that fact has misled some com- 
mentators into an error. Jn little time 
thou persuadest me, besides making a 
jejune sense, requires persuade to be the 
future. Nor can the same meaning re- 
appear in the phrase in Paul’s reply 
Without the utmost awkwardness. 
Supplying instrument as understood, 
Thou persuadest me with little means or 
effort, has less philological support and 
no more plausibility. The third impli- 
cation, namely, amount, we have not 
the slightest doubt is the true. In- 
deed, the word Jittle, without any sup- 
plied complement, implies. amount. The 
same phrase is used by Paul in Eph. 
ii, 3, and signifies neither ¢ime nor in- 
strument, but amount, namely, of writ- 
ing. The meaning then clearly is, In 
slight degree do you persuade me to 
be a Christian. And this meaning, as 
we shall show, is required in Paul’s 
response. Did Agrippa speak this 
ironically and negatively, or aftirma- 
tively? The latter meaning would be, 
You do in a small degree persuade me 
to be @ Christian. The former would 
mean, Bué slightly [that is, not at all] 
do you persuade me to be a Christian. 
This last is the true construction. And 
Paul’s response is, J wish you were not 
only slightly, but largely, that is, entirely, 
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a Christian. 29 And Paul said, 
*I would to God, that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost, and alto- 
gcther such as I am, except these 
bonds. 30 And when he had 
thus spoken, the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, and they 
that sat with them: $i And 
when they were gone aside, they 





e1 Cor. 7. 7.—/ Chap. 23. 9, 2; 25. 25. 


talked between themselves, saying, 
‘This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds. 32 Then 
said Agrippa unto Festus, This 
man might have been sct at liberty, 
eif he had not appealed unto Cesar. 
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ND when 7it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, 
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a Christian. There is no reason to 
suppose that this word Christian, on 
Agrippa’s lips, was other than the 
most respectful. Had he meant dis- 
paragement he would have used, as 
Tertullus did, the current contemptu- 
ous epithet, Nazarene, xxiv, 5. On 
the contrary, Christian embodies the 
highest human title known to the Jews, 
Messiah. The adjective was formed 
according to a regular philology, and 
had a beauty and dignity, not only 
which every follower of Jesus could 
accept, but which a Jewish king could 
hardly bestow otherwise than respect- 
fully. Agrippa did give Paul a nega- 
tive, but not a discourteous reply. 

29. Not only thou, but all—Were 
not only in little, but in much such as I 
am. Such is the literal Greek. But 
the true Greek text is not éy 7oAA@, in 
much, but in peyaa@, in great. Paul's 
meaning then is, I wish you were a 
Christian not merely in a little degree, but 
in a great—entirely. Except these 
bonds—How delicate a reproof of the 
men who were consciously holding 
him bound with undeserved chains. 
Dr. Hackett quotes a very appropriate 
passage from Tacitus concerning a Ro- 
man named Vibius Serenus, who was 
prosecuted before the Senate by his 
son. ‘The indicted father and his in- 
dicting son were brought into the 
Senate. Recently recalled from exile, 
and bound with a chain, while his son 
was making the plea, the father, with 
undaunted spirit, turning toward his 
son, shook his chain and invoked the 
vengeance of the gods.” Thus termi- 
nates this rare encounter. The prisoner 


was master of the field, and of the 


king. The latter made a quiet retreat. 








30. Rose up—There is some ap- 
pearance of abruptness in this breaking 
up, but more probably it was a regular 
adjournment because the plea was 
closed. Judged as an mtellectual per- 
formance, this speech must ever rank 
among the master-pieces of oratory. 
King ... governor ... Bernice, and 


they—Jn the order of honour. 


31. They were gone aside—Not 
Agrippa and Festus alone; for it was 
after a consultation by this they that 
Agrippa gave his conclusion to Festus. 
Perhaps Festus’ assessors went to 
make up the they. 

32. He had not appealed—In the 
opinion of Agrippa then not only was 
Paul innocent, but a Jew might be- 
come a Christian without going out of 
the limits of a true Judaism. Herein 
he condemned his own father for the 
execution of the apostle James. 

If Paul’s appeal to Cesar was the 
only obstacle to his liberation, why did 
they not give Paul notice to that effect, 
allow him to withdraw his appeal, and 
then release him? Probably, from re- 
gard to the prosecuting Jews, Festus 
preferred to get rid of him by sending 
him to Rome. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

VII. PauL IN Route For ROMRF-- 
AT Roms, xxvii, 1; xxviii, 31. 

1. In the Adramyttine ship to Myra, 1-5, 

1. And—No packet ships or steam- 
ers in this, the palmy time of imperial 
Rome, crossed the sea at regular in- 
tervals, but the waters had been cleared 
of pirates, and from various directions 
a plentiful current of commerce tended 
to the Roman capital. Fven consuls 
and emperors were obliged in crossing 
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they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners unto one named Ju- 
lus, a centurion of Augustus’ band. 
2 And entering into a ship of Ad- 
ramyttium, we launched, meaning 
to sail by the coasts of Asia; one 
» Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thes- 
salonica, being with us. 3 And 
the next day we touched at Sidon. 
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And Julius *courteously cntreated 
Paul, and gave him liberty to go 
unto his friends to refresh himself. 
4 And when we had launched from 
thence, we sailed under Cyprus, 
because the winds were contrary. 
6 And when we had sailed over 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
we came to Myra, a city of Lycia, 





ce Chap, 24. 235 28. 16, 





the sea to avail themselves of the mer- 
ckant vessels, which were of a size 
hardly inferior to the same class of 
ships at the present day. Other 
prisoners—Frdm all the provinces 
appellants and accused parties were 
constantly going to the imperial bar; 
some were of honourable character; 
but from the politica] and domestic trou- 
bles of Palestine, Paul, with his faithful 
Luke and Aristarchus, probably found 
himself in an unsympathizing crowd 
of insurgents, robbers, and _ sicarii. 
Julius...Augustus’ band—It has 
been plausibly conjectured that this 
band was a detachment from the pre- 
torian guards, attached to the person 
of the governor at Cesarea, and thence 
Julius is identified with the Julius 
Priscus who, according to Tacitus, 
rose from his present rank of centurion 
to be pretoriau prefect at Rome, When 
Paul pleadea before Agrippa no one 
of the military officers lower than 
chiliarch seems to have been present; 
but the centurion could hardly have 
been unaware of that occasion, or un- 
knowing that Paul was no ordinary 
prisoner. He may even have formed 
the acquaintance of Paul during the 
two years of hisimprisonment. Hence, 
from the first he receives marked defer- 
ence from Julius, and finally becomes 
virtually commander of the entire body. 

2. Adramyttium—A trading town 
of some note in Mysia, near the Isle 
of Lesbos. The ship was, doubt- 
less, merely engaged in the coasting 
trade. We launched—a<according to 
Mr. Lewin’s reckoning it was on the 
twenty-first of August, in the year of 
our Lord 60, when Paul’s ship de- 
parted from Cesarea. The winds at 
thz¢ date are generally from the west, 





but not violent, and the trip to Sidon 
was doubtless prosperous. 

The first intention probably was that 
Paul and his party should land at 
Adramyttium, and take the overland 
route across Northern Greece, by the Kg- 
natian way, through Neapolis, Philippi, 
and the other Macedonian towns, and 
thence crossing the Adriatic to Bran- 
dusium, the regular route to Rome. (See 
note on xvii, 14-40.) The meeting an 
Alexandrian ship at Myra changed this 
plan disastrously. One Aristarchus 
—See note on xix, 29. 

3. Sidon—See note on Matt. xi, 21. 
A sail of sixty-seven miles. 

4, Under Cyprus—The premoni- 
tions of their hazardous voyage now 
begin to appear. From Sidon to Myra 
would, in the usual course, have Cyprus 
on the right hand, but so powerful is 
the west wind that they are glad to 
steer between Cyprus and the shore. 
This brings the island between the 
wind and the ship, enabling them to 
sail under protection of the Cyprian 
high lands ; or, as the seamen say, “in 
the lee” of the island. 

5. Sailed over—Sailed through. 
As they rounded the island a favouring 
breeze would, according to the usual 
fact, come from the southeastern coast 
of Asia Minor. But a special aid was 
derived from a strong coast current 
which here sets in westwardly, 2earing 
the ship rapidly along. 

Myra— Entering a river whose 
channel had been broadened into a 
port, rendered securer for ships by a 
cross chain, and ascending the stream 
two miles and a half, they found the 
city of Myra, the metropolis of Lycia, 
situated upon an eminence, and over- 
looking a broad plain. So late as the 
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6 And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us therein. 
7 And when we had sailed slowly 
many days, and scarce were cone 
over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under * Crete, 
over against Salmone; 8 And, 
hardly passing it, came unto a place 
which is called the Fair Haveus; 
nigh whereunto was the city of 
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Lasca. 9 Now when much time 
was spent, and when sailing was 
now dangerous, *because the fast 
was now already past, Paul admon- 
ished them, 10 And said unto 
them, Sirs, I perceive that this voy- 
age will be with *hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and 
ship, but also of our lives. Ei Nevy- 
ertheless the centurion believed the 
master and the owner of the ship, 





1 Or, Cundy.—d The fast was on the 10th day of 


the 7th month, Lev. 23. 27, 29.2 Or, inju-y. 





twelfth century this city was the great 
port of the Adriatic, as Constantinople 
was of the Augean. It is now a deso- 
latlon. Sce Frontispiece Map. 

2. From Myra to Fair Havens, 6-12. 

6. A ship of Alexandria—Eeypt, 
with ler fertile Nile-valley, was at 
this time the wheat field of Rome. 
During the navigable months her ships 
laden with merchandises in multitudes 
plied their merry way to the great 
metropolis. Their shortest route was 
along the coast of Africa until they 
neared the Syrtes, and then a north- 
west line. But when the autumnal 
west winds begin to grow powerful, 
they take the Syrian coast and avail 
themselves of the powerful western 
current along the shores of Asia Minor. 
Dr. Hackett has shown with great 
clearness that the season of Paul’s ar- 
rival at Myra would be the very height 
of the wheat trade from Egypt, when 
vessels from Alexandria would be sur- 
est found. Into Italy—The direct route 
would have been past Rhodes, westward 
along south of Peloponnesus, through 
the straits of Messina to Puteoli. 

7. Slowly...many days—aAs the 
distance from Myra to Cnidus is but 
one hundred and thirty miles, a single 
diy 8 prosperous sail, it is clear they 
had a strong west wind in their face. 
Such wirds, usually commencing in 
August, sweep the Mediterranean for 
forty days. The wind not suffering 
us—Not permitting a continuance of 
their direct western course. There is 
no intimation that they attempted to en- 
ter the port of Cnidus. But this prom- 
ontory, forming the southwest corner 
of Asia Minor, having been passed, 








both the favouring current: and the 
land breezes are lost, and they emerge 
into the full force of a mastering north- 
west wind. Under Crete— They 
were driven almost directly south, yet. 
happily, so that they were able to pass 
Salmone and come under the protec- 
tion of the southern shore of Crete. 
The island broke the force of the terri- 
ble nortlwester. 

8. The Fair Havens—After ar- 
riving at the southern shore of Crete, 
the first port, and that an indifferent 
one. From it, further west about five 
miles, was the Cape of Matala, project- 
ing far into the sea, which would have 
to be passed with much danger in any 
farther progress. Lasea has lately been 
identified as the proper town of which 
Fair Havens is the port. (See chart.) 

9. Much time—Delaying some days, 
waiting, perhaps, for a slack of the 
storm; visiting Lasea and the interior, 
they found, finally, that it was a seri- 
ous question whether to winter there or 
not. Dangerous...fast was...past 
—The fast of the great day of Atone- 
ment, which fell this year on the 
twenty-third day of September, the 
autumn equinox. The pericd of safe 
navigation ends here in October and 
begins in March. Paul admonished 
—It seems a council was called, of 
which Paul was accepted as a member. 
He gave advice to remain in spite of 
the defects of the harbour. 

10. I perceive—Not by revelation, 
as in verse 23, but by natural percep- 
tion and inference. Lives—All es- 
caped, so that Paul speaks not here ag 
a prophet. 

11. Centurion—As responsible to 
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more than those things which were 
spoken by Paul. 22 And be- 
cause the haven was not commodi- 
ous to winter in, the more part 
advised to depart thence also, if 
by any means they might attain to 
Phenice, and there to winter; which 
7s a haven of Crete, and lieth to- 
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ward the southwest and north- 
west. 

183 And when the south wind 
blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained thetr purpose, loosing 
thence, they sailed close by Crete. 
14 But not long after there * arose 
against it a tempestuous wind, called 





3 Or, 


the government for the safety of the 
citizens, Julius had the power to 
deside. Master —- The pilot or con- 
troller of the matter of the navigation, 
hence properly the ship's captain. 
Owner—The owner sailed in his own 
ship, having the master as a profes- 
sional seaman, accepting his decisions 
in nautical questions. Julius naturally 
preferred the judgment of men so 
experienced in navigation to that of a 
landsman like Paul. 

12. Commodious — Well situated. 
The harbour was open to the winds 
of half the horizon so far as its main 
land was concerned; but nevertheless 
it was so fenced about with reefs and 
small islands as to be rather safer 
than the putting again to sea. More 
part advised—After the council was 
over the géneral voice confirmed the 
centurion’s decision. To Phenice—- 
Port Phoenix, an excellent harbour, 
now ¢alled Lutro, on the southern 
shore of Crete near its western end. 
Lieth — The Greek word requires 
looketh. which gives a very different 
view of the position of Phoenix. By 
the annexed chart it will be seen that 
the harbour of Lutro opens to the 
east. How then could Luke, or rather 
the sailors whose report he is giving, 
say that Lutro looks toward the south- 
west and northwest winds? For such 
is the obvious translation. If the 
sailors meant to say that the harbour 
opened so as to expose ships to winds 
from the southwest and northwest, it 
will be seen at once that it would be 
a worse harbour than Fair Haven, as 
exposing them to the very blasts they 
were trying to escape. Another 
translation, therefore, woula be look- 
tng according to (in the direction with) 
the soutlwes: and northwest winds. Or 


beat. 








the sailors here may have followed 
their own habit of speaking from their 
own standpoint. From the ship their 
look into the harbour was into the face 
of the southwest and northwest wind; 
that is, they would enter it from an 
easterly direction, and find themselves 
protected from the two winds men- 
tioned, which was precisely what they 
needed. 

That Lutro is the port intended is 
beyond a doubt. On the annexed 
chart Phoenix is also called Anapolis, 
or upper town, while, in fact. Lutro is 
also called Katapolis or tower town. 
“The coéxistence of the names Phi- 
neka, Aradhena, and Anapous on the 
modern chart in immediate neighbour- 
hood establishes the point above a 
doubt. Moreover, Strabo says that 
Phoenix is the narrowest part of 
Crete, which is precisely true of Lu- 
tro.”—Conybeare and Howson. 

The Euroclydon—Clauda—Lightening 
Ship—the Despair, 13-20. 

13. South wind blew—The temp- 
tation came at the dangerous moment. 
If they could only get round Cape 
Matala, five miles distance, this gentle 
south wind would send them in pre- 
cisely the right direction, and Phoenix 
was then but thirty miles farther. 
(See the chart on opposite page.) 
Their purpose—Of securely attaining 
Port Phoenix. The phrase expresses 
full confidence up to the moment of the 
typhonie blast. Close by Crete— 
As the south wind pressed them close 
to the shore, 

14. A tempestuous wind—Liter- 
ally, a typhonic wind. The word ty- 
phonic indicates a tornado with a whirl. 
The Greek for arose is flung. The 
typhonic blast flung down instantly from 
Mount Ida, from which the ship lymg 
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Euroclydon. 25 And when the 
ship was caught, and could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her 
drive. 16 And running under a 
certain island which is called Clau- 
da, we had much work to come by 
the boat: £% Which when they 
had taken up, they used helps, 
undergirding the ship; and, fear- 


ing lest they should fall into the 
quicksands, strake sail, and so were 
driven. ES And we being ex- 
ceedingly tossed with a tempest, 
the next day they lightened the 
ship ; f9 And the third day 
*we cast out with our own hands 
the tackling of the ship. 20 And 
when neither sun nor stars in many 





eJob 2. 4; 


Jonah 1, 5. 





southwest would be directly smitten. 
Euroclydon—a well known sort of 
tornado called by Mediterranean sea- 
men a levanter, from the French name 
of the sea, Levant. It is a Greek com- 
pound, euros, east wind, and ciydon, 
broad-wave, an east wind broad-swell. 
But a reading of some authority is ewu- 
aquilo, a northeaster. This precisely de- 
seribes the actual direction of the tor- 
nado. Alford plausibly suggests that 
Kuruaquilo is the true (Latin) name, 
and Kuroclydon its popular corruption 
among the Greek sailors. Against it 
—Is generally referred to the ship, but 
more probably refers to Crete, anc sig- 
nifies adown it. The typhoon rushed 
from the summit of Ida, adowu the 
isle, and swept sea and ship. 

15. Caught—Seized and taken pos- 
session of by the wind. Bear up— 
Literally, could not directly eye the wind. 
In the bows of ancient ships were paint- 
ed two eyes, so as to give the look of 
a living thing. The ship could not 
face the wind; the blast whirled it 
about, and turned its bow southwest, 
the direction of the wind, and com- 
pelled it rapidly to seud to the south 
of Clauda, by the shelter of which it 
was for the moment fortunately cov- 
ered. Let her drive—Let her drift 
ip. the straight line of the blast. 

16. Running under — Under the 
shelter of Claudu. (See chart.) The 
boat — The small boat, which had 
hitherto been towed at the stern. 
It was an important means of escape 
in shipwreck, and the sailors availed 
themselves of the smooth waters in 
the lee of Clauda to haul itin. This 





17. Helps—Props placed under 
loosened timbers to prevent their fall- 
ing Or, more properly, the helps 
may refer to the materials used for 
undergirding, as follows. Undergird- 
ing — Powerful ropes were wound 
around the loosening ship, as a person 
draws a girdle around the waist, in 
order to bind its loosening timbers 
fast and prevent its going to pieces. 
This was an ancient practice, and 
cables were anciently carried on board 
as the helps prepared for emergencies. 
It is sometimes practised in modern 
times on small craft, and is called 
“frapping the ship.” Quicksands— 
The immense sandbanks on the north- 
ern coast of Africa, called on the map 
Syrtes. These were fatal to ships, and 
a persistence in its southwest course 
would have carried the present ship 
directly thither. Strake sail—Strake, 
old English for struck. Ancient ships 
had from one to three masts. On the 
principal mast was the large square 
mainsail, which with the others was 
now lowered, and they drifted with 
naked masts. Driven—By the north- 
easter. : 3 

18. Lightened the ship-—Casting 
over whatever could be spared, but sav- 
ing the ship’s rigging and wheat cargo 

19. Third day—After leaving Fair 
Havens. Own hands—The passen- 
gers, including Luke himself. Tack- 
ling—At this second lightening they 
threw over the ship’s rigging. 

20. Neither sun nor stars—It 
was cloudy, rainy, windy; gray by day, 
and a black darkness by night. No 
mariner’s compass existed, and all the 


was difficult, as the boat had probably | signs by which they could know their 


wainped, and was full of water. 


locality or direction were covered from 
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days appeared, and no small tem- 
pest lay on ws, all hope that we 
should be saved was then taken 
away. 

24 But ‘after long abstinence, 
Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from-Crete, and to have gained 





this harm and loss. 22 And now 
I exhort you to be of gooc cheer: 
for there shall be no loss of any 
mans life among you, but of the 
ship. 23 *¥For there stood by 
me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, 
24 Saying, Fear not, Paul;- thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and, 





# Verses 33, 35; Psa. 107. 5, 6.—g Chap. 23, 11. 





hDan, 6, 16; Rom, 1,9; 2 Tim. 1.3. 





sight. No small tempest—aA per- 
petnalrain. All hope—They were float- 
ing a3 in a wooden trough, they knew 
not where or whither, at the mercy of 
the hurricane. But when despair of all 
human aid has full possession, the 
hardest heart may look for Divine aid, 
and humbly recognise it when it comes. 

The Apostles’ rebuke and cheer, 21-26. 

To the general prevalence of total 
despair there is one exception. Paul 
could calmly face the storm, since he 
knew that He who ruled the storm 
had promised that he should face the 
emperor. Having withheld himself in 
serenity until the men had given up 
all hope, he now speaks to them words 
both of humiliation for the past and 
cheer for the future. 

21. Long abstinence— Yet not 
total abstinence. Cooking had been 
impossible or difficult, and anxiety had 
destroyed appetite. Stood forth— 
Assuming even in his fetters to make 
a regular and authoritative address. 
Before starvation and hopelessness 
had subdued this motley company 
they might hardly have allowed him 
the assumption. Should have heark- 
ened—We do not quite agree with 
Dr. Hackett that there is no “re- 
proach,” or rather reproof, here. The 
apostle does not mean, indeed, that 
they ought to have obeyed him as an 
apostle, but that so good were the 
reasons for obeying his counsel they 
ought to have realized them. It was 
an inexcusable misdoing. Gained— 
Incurred. Harm— Rather, rebuke, 
condemnation for folly. The same 
ws used in verse 10 -for hurt. It 
was fitting that the apostle should 
humble his unruly audience in order 
that a mastery over them should be 








attained for future use, (verses 31, 43.) 
The rebuke fell upon the majority, 
(verse 12,) more on the ship’s captain 
and ship’s owner, but most decisively 
upon Julius, (verse 11.) 

22. Life...ship—There were three 
clear points, as from a dark hack- 
ground in the future, revealed to Paul: 
the safety of every life, the loss of . 
the ship, and the falling upon some 
unknown island. We thus see how 
partial and fragmentary even a true 
prophetic foresight may he. Besides 
these three points Paul was entirely 
uninformed. Little did this company 
now sorrow for the ship if only dear 
life is spared. d 

23. This night — The previous 
night, which by Jewish reckoning 
belonged to the day following. The 
angel—An angel of God. God—The 
great body of Paul’s audience were 
pagans. There were Alexandrians, 
Egyptian worshippers of Osiris, prob- 
ably Greeks, worshippers of Zeus, and 
Romans, worshippers of Jupiter. Prob- 
ably each, as in Jonah’s ship, called 
upon his god. And now, comes a 
moment when, as with Egypt cf old, 
the supremacy of Jehovah the true 
God must manifest itself over nature 
and life. Whose I am—Not only 23 
by him created, but as to him sacrediv 
consecrated, Serve—With exclusive 
devotion. 

24. Before Cesar — This expecta- 
tion, so full of terror with others, has 
become an object of hope and promise 
with Paul. God hath given thee — 
To his faithful servant God had gra- 
ciously made a blessed gift, a gracious 
present, namely, two hundred aud 
seventy-six human lives. They ure 
given to understand, in a humbling 
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lo, God hath given thee ‘all them 
that sail with thee. 28 Where- 
fore, sirs, be of good cheer: "for 
I believe God, that it shall be even 
as it was told me. 26 Howhbeit 
‘we must be cast upon a certain 
island. 

27 But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driven 
up and down in Adria, about mid- 





4 Verse 37; James 5. 16.—k Luke 1. 453 





way again, by Paul, that it is from no 
merit of their own, nor from the pow- 
er of any pagan gods. but purely from 
goodness to him and grace to them 
from the only true Ged. Herein Paul 
is wonderfully made a type of Him to 
whose sole merit the salvation of our 
souls is granted, so that he has the 
blessed right to save on his own terms 
those for whom he has lived and died. 
Reasonably do some commentators 
conjecture that this great boon was 
granted to Paul in answer to earnest 
intercessory prayer. Yet does God 
so limit the concession as that there 
shall, beyond this one thing, be no dis- 
turbance of the ordinary course of 
things, nor shall there be any visible 
variation of the operations of nature. 
Winds and waves shall all visibly 
exert their regular measures and forces; 
human thoughts and wills shall ap- 
parently act according to normal laws, 
yet the event predicted will at last 
result. 

26. Certain island—The two dis- 
criminations are carefully stated. 
They were not to sail prosperously, 
but to lose their ship; they were not 
to reach Italy, but strand on some 
island. The fulfilment of these signs 
would be proof of the fulfilment of 
the promise of preservation of lives. 
So may lesser lead to greater faith. 

The Soundings and Shallows—the at- 
tempted Desertion by the Sailors, 27-32. 

The close of the narrative approaches. 
Here, verse 27, it is midnight, verse 33 
it is dawning day, verse 39 it is day. 

27.. Fourteenth night — After 
their start from Fair Havens, verse 
13. In Adria—The Adriatic sea. Its 











night the shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country; 
28 And sounded, and found i 
twenty fathoms: and when they 
had gone a little further, they 
sounded again, and found 7 fifteen 
fathoms. 29 Then fearing lest 
we should have fallen upon rocks, 
they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day. 


Rom. 4, 20,21; 2 Tim. 1, 12,——2 Chap. 28. 1. 


earlier and narrower meaning was limit- 
ed to the sea between Italy and Greece, 
now called the Gulf of Venice. Its 
later and large meaning includes the 
entire basin limited by Italy, Greece, 
Sicily, Crete, and Africa. It was from 
taking the word in its narrower mean- 
ing that earlier commentators have 
endeavoured to find the Melita of this 
shipwreck in the Gulf of Venice. 
Midnight— When signs of land could 
only be heard, not seen. Deemed— 
Conjectured. Country—Land. They 
conjectured this probably as they were 
nearing what is now called St. Paul’s 
Bay from hearing the dash of breakers 
upon Point Koura. 

28. Sounded — Dropped the long 
line into the water with a leaden sink- 
er at its end to ascertain its depth. 
Twenty fathoms—One hundred and 
twenty feet. The rapid decrease of 
depth was alarming. Before Paul’s 
speech the danger was from the depths, 
after it from the shallows. 

29. Four anchors—The ancient 
anchors, being lighter than the modern, 
were used in large numbers, from four 
to eight in a ship, both at bow and at 
stern. These anchors were flung from 
the stern, because if the bow were 
fast and the stern loose the waves | 
might whirl the stern upon rocks. . 
The modern Greek caiques are often an- 
chored at stern. Wished for the day 
—Well they might. In total darkness, 
beaten by the rain, chilled by_ the 
blasts, with the breakers resounding 
in their ears, and the seas threatening 
at any moment to dash their shattered 


craft in pieces! These were hours of 
horror. 
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$0 And as the shipmen were about 
to flee out of the ship, when they 
had let down the boat into the sea, 
under colour as though they would 
have cast anchors out of the fore- 
ship, 88 Paul said to the centu- 
rion and to the soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
82 Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 

383 And while the day was 
coming on, Paul besought them all 
to take meat, saying, This day is 
the fourteenth day that ye have 
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tarried and continued fasting, hav- 
ing taken nothing. 34 Where- 
fore I pray you to take some meat ; 
for this is for your health: for 
™there shall not a hair fall from 
the head of any of you. 35 And 
when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and "gave thanks to God in 
presence of them all; and when he 
had broken i, he began to eat. 
#6 Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took seme 
meat. 37 And we were in all in 
the ship two hundred threescore 





m1 Kin,1.52; Mat.10.30; Luk. 12.7; 21.18.—-0 1 Sa. 





30. Shipmen — The sailors now 
have formed a plot to abandon the 
ship and its occupants to their fate. 
Under pretence of fastening the bow 
by letting ont anchors, they were let- 
ting down the small boat into the sea. 
As this base project could be formed 
and executed in the dark, so Paul’s 
eye could detect it in the dark. 

31. To the centurion and to the 
soldiers—Paul is now about as good 
as commander in chief. The sailors 
would desert, and he directs centurion 
and soldiers to arrest them. Ye can- 
not be saved—tThe promise of God 


only engaged to them the power of 


being saved if they would. It neither 
pledged that they should not be lost 
if they disused or misused the means, 
nor did it even pledge that they should 
use the means. The condition of the 
right action on their part was implied. 
Not so acting, their destruction would 
have, been no breach of God’s promise. 
32. Cut off the ropes—The soldiers 
severed the ropes, the boat drifted into 
the 3ea. and the sailors were fast in the 
sh'p. owever impressive had been 
the assurances of safety given by Paul, 
the sailors trusted more to their own 
villainy than to the promise of God. 
The surface of a depraved nature may 
thus be touched while its depths re- 
main unchanged. The soldiers will 
3oon proye worse than the sailors. 
Early breakfast and renewed cheer, 33-38. 
For the third time Paul takes com- 
mand, With the natural ascendency 





9.13; Mat, 15.36; Mark 8. 6; John 6. 11531 Ti. 4.34. 





of strong character in emergencies he 
secures the prompt obedience of every 
class and rank. Ie sees, while the 
day is breaking, that for the enterprise 
of passing through the shipwreck and 
escape, the reinvigoration of exhausted 
nature by food is necessary. 

33. Nothing—No regular meal. 

34. Not a hair fall—Little as the 
sailors deserved such mercy, and little 
worthy as the soldiers would prove. 

35. Gave thanks—Not asking these 
heathen for the privilege of saying 
grace, he establishes a Christian family 
ordinance on pagan shipboard. Hap- 
py is it when strong character exer- 
cises its power for good. ‘Too often it 
is the case that in evil company the 
Christian easily allows the wicked 
power torule. In his bright serenity 
Paul makes no reproving allusion to 
the inhuman treachery of the sailors 


.just before occurring. Began to eat— 


Inducing them by his example. 

36. Of good cheer—-Revived hope 
revived the appetite. IM~eat—Food. 

37. All—Now that their rescue 
commences, Luke proceeds to give the 
census of the rescued. Souls—The 
word properly desiguates man’s gpirit- 
ual or immaterial personality. The 
reason why both the English and 
Greek terms are often used to desig- 
nate the eutire person is rightly given 
by the Greek philosopher, Plutarch: 
“We are accustomed to designate a 
man as soul and head from his most 
important part.” 
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and sixteen °souls. 38 And when 
they had caten cnough, they light- 
ened the ship, and cast out the 
wheat into the sea. 

39 And when it was day, they 
knew not the land: but they discov- 
ercd acertain creek with a shore, into 
the which they were minded, if it 
were possible, to thrust in the ship. 
4® And when they had ‘taken up 
the anchors, they committed them- 
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selves unto the sea, and loosed the 
rudder bands, and hoisted up the 
mainsail to the wind, and made 
toward shore. 48 And falling 
into a place where two seas met, 
Pthey ran the ship aground; and 
the forepart stuck fast, and re- 
mained unmovable, but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence 
of the waves. 42 And the sol- 
diers’ counsel was ato kill the pris- 





6 Chap. 2. 41; 7. 14; Romans 13. 1; 1 Peter 
3. 20.—4 Or, cut the anchors, they left them 





in the sea, etc.—p 2 Corinthians il. 25.— 
qg Psalm 74. 20, 





38. Eaten enough—So as to have 
full strength for the task. Wheat— 
They threw over the grain, as aware 
that the ship must go to pieces, and 
that. the rescue of life would be easier 
by lessening the weight of the ship. 

Stranding, wreck, and escape, 39-44. 

Broad day reveals an unknown shore, 
but a narrow inlet, or creek with a 
beach, tempts them to run from the 
open sea into its slender channel for 
safety. In their effort to accomplish 
this they push the prow of the ship 
into a mud bank, where it remains 
immovably fixed. The rush of two 
counter currents striking the stem 
breaks the stern half of the ship in 
pieces, but upon the front half the 
whole company find a footing long 
enough to secure the escape of every 
individual safe to shore. 

39. Knew not the land—From 
this harbour even a native Maltese 
would probably not have recognised 
the spot. Creek—Or indentation into 
the shore. 

40. Loosed the rudder bands— 
The modern rudder, suspended by 
Linges, and swayed with a single 
handle, was unknown to the ancients. 
Theii rudders were rather paddles, 
one on each side of the stern, which 
were bound up when they let the ship 
drift, and now loosed again when they 
purposed to steer to their point. 
Mainsail—The word aprépév has been 
a very doubtful one amone scholars. 
But sailors say that none but the fore- 
sail, @ small sail at the bow, would 
serve the present purpose of pulling 
the ship to the given point. The three 
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performances of taking up anchors, 
letting down rudders, and hoisting fore- 
sail, were doubtless achieved simul- 
taneously and rapidly. 

41, Place where two seas met— 
Térov du$dAacoov; literally, if we may 
coin a parallel term, a two-seaed place. 
The strait which divides Salmonetta 
from the mainland unites the outer 
sea with the inner St. Paul’s Bay. Ags 
the seamen sailed in from the east 
they mistook the just visible part of 
the mouth of the strait for a bay, and, 
thrusting their prow into the clayey 
shore, their stern took the force of the 
double-sea, still agitated by the storm. 

42. Soldiers’ counsel— As each 
man must now save himself, the sol- 
diers found it necessary each to sepa- 
rate himself from his prisoner. Yet 
if one escaped, his keeper was angwer- 
able with his life. Hence, a plot was 
formed to massacre thé whole. 
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oners, lest any of them should swim 
out, and escape. 43 But the 
centurion, "willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose; 
and commanded that they which 
could swim should cast themselves 


first into the sea, and get to 
land: 44 And the rest, some 
on hoards, and some on broken 


pteces of the ship. And so it came 
to pass, *that they escaped all safe 
to land. 


r Prov. 13, 7.—-s Verse 22.—vu Chap. 27. 26. 


43. Willing—Determining. Tosave 
Paul—lIt illustrates how unimpressible 
this company was, that of all the mili- 
tary none revolted from murdering 
their benefactor save Julius. He, prob- 
ably, not only appreciated the apostle, 
but felt competent safely to assume 
the responsibility of risking the escape 
of the prisoners. And thus a second 
time we have tle phenomenon of 
wicked men saved by a merit not their 
own. They which could swim— 
Whether prisoners or not. The whole 
were now divided into two parts, the 
able to swim and the not able. The 
first go first, and the last remain until 
they see the result. 

44. Some on boards—Or planks 
found about the ship. Broken pieces 
—tThe italics show that the translators 
supply words not in the Greek. Some 
understand chests, barrels, tables, and 
other articles of furniture in the ship. 
But all those had probably long since 
been thrown overboard. More prob- 
ably the translators correctly under- 
stand it of fragments of the wrecked 
ship. All safe—And so the three 
points of Paul’s prediction were ac- 
complished; they were wrecked upon 
an island, the ship was lost, and the 
lives were saved. (Note verse 22.) 
Unimpressible as this body of men ap- 
pear, they doubtless had their solemn 
reflections at recollecting these scenes 
and the supernatural character of this 
apostle. And it was in this way that 
Christianity made its deep impression 
on the age, and gathered a Church of 
heroic sanctity from out the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ND when they were escaped, 

then they knew that *the 
island was called Melita. 2 And 
the *barbarous people showed us 
no little kindness: for they kindled 
a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, and be- 
cause of the cold. 3 And when 
Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks, and laid them on the fire, 
there came a viper out of the heat, 


b Rom. 1. 14; 1 Cor, 14. 11; Col. 3. 11. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Paul on the Isle of Malta, i,—11. 


1. Escaped—The wreck of a great 
merchantman, and the escape of two 
hundred and seventy-six persons to the 
shore, would attract a large company 
of the rural population to the shore. 
The city of Valetta, the present capital, 
was but five miles distance. They 
knew—Hither because some of them 
recognised some aspects of the place, 
or because they learned it from the in- 
habitants. Melita—Malta. (See map.) 
It is about sixty miles south of Sicily. 
Originally peopled by the Phoenicians, 
it was conquered by the Greeks, and 
subsequently, as in Paul’s time, be- 
longed to the Romans. In the ninth 
century it was conquered by the Sara- 
cens, from whom it was won, with a 
heroism celebrated in history,by “the 
Knights of Malta.” It now is owned 
by England. (Note xxvii, 2'7.) 

2. No little kindness—To these 
refugees from the terrors of the storm 
the beaming faces even of barbarians 
were a.welcome sunshine. Rain... 
cold—The wet November blasts were 
sweeping their bodies, ill-clad, and per- 
haps some of them unclad. 

3. Paul had gathered—The prison- 
ers, safe on an island from which they 
could not escape, were probably not yet 
chained again. A viper—The viper is 
the only viviparous species of serpent, 
and very venomous. There are no 
vipers at the present day in Malta. 
On that island, as in our own country, 
the increased density of a civilized popu- 
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and fastened on his hand. 4 Lay 
when the barbarians saw the ven- 
omous beast hang on his hand, they 
said among themselves, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, 
yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
6 And he shook off the beast into 
the fire, and°felt no harm. 6 How- 
beit they looked when he should 
have swollen, or fallen down dead 
suddenly : but after they had looked 











a great while, and saw no harm 
come to him, they changed their 
minds, and ¢ said that he was a god 
7 In the same quarters were pos 
sessions of the chief man of the 
island, whose name was Publius 
who received us, and ‘odged us 
three days courteously. 8 And 
it came to pass, that the father of 
Publius lay sick of a feve: and of a 
bloody flux: to whom Pau. entered 
in, and ¢ prayed, and ‘ laid his hands 





ce Psa, 91. 13; Mark 16. 18; Luke 10, 19, 
d@ Chap. 14. 11,—eJames 5. 14, 15. 


SF Mark 6. 5; 7. 32; 16. 18; Luke 4. 40; 
chap. 19. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 12. 9, 28. 
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lation exterminates venomous reptiles. 
Out of the heat—The viper stiffens 
with a small degree of cold, and recovers 
his activity with warmth. Supposing 
himself assaulted, he made a fierce as- 
sault. Theenraged viper will dart several 
feet upon his victim. Fastened—With 
his teeth, and, as appears by the next 
verse, hung to Paul’s hand until flung off. 

4, Beast—Animal. The Greek word 
is applied to any noxious animal, quad- 
ruped, or reptile. Wengeance—The 
remarkable Greek term here is Aixy, 
Dike, Justice, or Retribution. If it 
does not imply Justice to be a goddess, 
it certainly constitutes a strong person- 
ification. Homer is quoted by Kuinoel 
as saying, ‘‘ Wise men of old said that 
Retribution is the co-assessor of Jove;” 
pnd Hesiod, “A virgin is Diké, born 
from Zeus.” And here Paul found a 
swiking Ulustratiou of his own doc- 





trine, “The Gentiles which have rot 
the [written] law are a law unto them- 
selves.” 

6. Swollen. . .dead suddenly—The 
two stages of dissolution from the bite 
of the viper are: First, a highly inflamed 
swelling beginning at the bitten piace, 
and then a rapid death. The pain is 
exquisite, especially when the patient 
is touched. Lucian, the satirist, says 
of the viper, ‘‘ His bite is violent, his 
venom thick, quickly bringing on ago- 
nies, for it burns and rots and swells, 
and the victim screams as if burned in 
fire.” The Scythians dipped their weap- 
ons in vipers’ venom, and, says Pliny, 
“they brought death by a light touch.’ 
A god—A supernatural of any class. 

7. Possessions — Landed estates. 
Chief man—A zpdroc, a Primus, Pri- 
mate or first man. Two ancient coins 
have been discovered at Civita Vecchia 
on which the very phrase “ First and 
patron of the Miletans’’ is inscribed. 
This remarkable fact is quoted as illus- 
trating Luke’s accuracy in designating 
the title of the governor of this obscure 
island. But it appears, in fact, that 
the term primus, or jirst, did not desig- 
nate the title of the governor, but some- 
thing still more peculiar, It seeins to 
have been an honorary title like patron 
or prince in some Italian towns. 

8. Fever...bloody flux—Dysen- 
tery with paroxysms of fever, diseases, 
as attested by modern physiciaas, pre- 
vailing in Malta at the present day; 
Passages like this and xii, 23; xiii, 11, 
and Luke xxii, 44, are quoted as illus: 
trating Luke’s exactness as a physician. 
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en him, and healed him. 9 So 
when this was done, others also, 
which had diseases in the island, 
came, and were healed: 10 Who 
also honoured us with many £hon- 
ours; and when we departed, they 
laded us with such things as were 
necessary. 

i And after three months we de- 
partedina ship of Alexandria, which 


had wintered in the isle, whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux. 12 And 
landing at Syracuse, we tarried 
there three days. a3 And from 
thence we fetched a compass, and 
came to Rhegium: and after one 
day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day to Puteoli: 
¥4 Where *we found brethren, 
and were desired to tarry with 





g Matt. 15. 6; 1 Tim 5. 17. 


Dr. Hackett thinks them so quoted with 
reason. ‘No other writer of the New 
Testament exhibits this sort of techni- 
cal precision in speaking of diseases.” 

Of this rude isle Paul must have re- 
tained pleasant recollections. It is per- 
manently honoured in having its Chris- 
tianity planted by his hands, and by this 
imperishable reeord of the free heart 
with which he and it were received. 

Paul's Journey to Rome, 11-16. 

ll. It was about the beginning of 
February in the year 61 that, after a 
three months’ wintering in Malta, Julius 
embarked for Rome. Ship of Alex- 
andria—Malta was in the direct line of 
the great corn commerce from Alexan- 
dria to Puteoli and Rome. This ship, 
detained probably at Valetta, like 
Paul’s ship from Alexandria, was more 
fortunate in escaping shipwreck, 
though arrested in its career by win- 
ter. When the spring of this south- 
ern clime approached and navigation 
opened the Castor and Pollux was 
ready for Julius’ use. Sign—A carved 
and gilded statue, (figure head,) some- 
times a bas relief or painting, called by 
the Romans tuiela, at the bow of the 
ship, and from which the ship usually 
received its name. The figure head of 
the present ship, Castor and Pollux, 
represented the deified twin brothers 
of the beautiful Helen who caused the 
fall of Troy. They were the fabulous 
patrons of sailors, and were by them 
identified with the heavenly constella- 
tion, the Gemini or Twins, and were 
supposed to be the meteoric fire balls 
(called by modern sailors the “fires 
of St. Elmo”) which are seen at sea. 
It was in a vessel consecrated to this 
complicated pagan superstition that, 





h Psa, 119. 63; Matt. 10. 11. 


our Christian hero sailed toward the 
pagan capital. 

12. Syracuse—A trip of a hundred 
miles. This celebrated city was situated 
on a broad promontory on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. Three days—Proba- 
bly for the purpose of trade, for the 
present ship still bore its corn freight 
from Egypt. 

13. A compass—A curve in the 
ship’s course. According to Mr. Lewin 
the wind was from the west; but 
Mount Etna obstructing the breeze 
left them becalmed, and obliged them 
to make an outward circuit in order 
to fill their sails) Rhegium—Here, 
as the north wind blowing down 
through the strait made navigation 
impossible, they were detained for one 
day, after which the favourable south 
wind blew, and the next day, after 
a sail of one hundred and eighty-two 
niles, they arrived at Puteoli. 

A corn ship now arrives at Puteoli, 
the earliest of the spring! It was al- 
ways a great arrival, and of all that 
sailed into this the great Roman har- 
bour, the Alexandrian ship alone was 
not required reverently to lower her 
topsail, but might sail into port in tow- 
er.ng triumph. 

It was the bay still renowned es the 
Bay of Naples into which Paul now 
sailed. Celebrated for its beauty, this 
wonderful bay had another celebrity 
derived from its performing the office 
(for which the small port of Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber was wholly insuffi- 
cient) of harbour to the imperial city. 
Through this harbour of Puteoli passed 
the great current of intercourse by sea 
between Rome and the whole world. 

14. Found brethren—Jews were 
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them seven days: and so we went 
toward Rome. 25 And from 
thence, when the brethren heard of 
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us, they came to meet us as far as 
Appii Forum, and the Three Tav- 
erns; whom when Paul saw, he 





plenty at Puteoli, as a commercial 
town, and Christians were not want- 
ing. It is a proof of Julius’ high 
regard for Paul that he delayed an 
entire week in deference to the wishes 
of his Christian friends. The week 
suggests that it was the wish of the 
Christian Church at Puteoli that Paul 
should pass.a Sabbath with them that 
his preaching might be heard by a 
general gathering of a widespread 
brotherhood. By the delay, as inti- 
mated in the verse following, intelli- 
gence of the apostle’s arrival surprised 
the Church at Rome, and drew a joyous 
delegation thence to meet and escort 
the ‘ambassador in bonds” to the 
capital. Toward Rome—From Pu- 
teoli they would go twelve miles east- 
ward to intersect the great Appian 
Way at Capua, (see map,) the luxuri- 
ous city which melted away the har- 
dihood of Hannibal’s veteran army. 
The Appian Way was titled in ancient 
times the ‘Queen of Great Thorough- 
fares.” It was built by Appius Clau- 
dius four hundred and eleven years 
after the founding of the city. It 
stretched from Rome, the length of 
southern Italy, until, as seen on the 
map, it reached Brundusium at the 
extremity of the heel of the boot-like 
shape of Italy. From Brundusium a 
water route across the Adriatic con- 
nected it at Dyrrachium on the west 
coast of Greece with the great Hena- 
, tian Way, (see notes on xvi, 14—40,) and 
thence formed an unbroken line to the 
northeastern extremity of Macedonia. 
From the intersection at Capua to 
Rome was one hundred and twenty- 
five miles. 

15. Brethren heard of us—To 
the Church at Rome Paul had three 
years previous addressed the greatest 
of his epistles. To all appearance it 
was eminently a Pauline Church. 
They heard the sudden news that 
the apostle of the Gentiles, adorned 
with fetters gloriously earned in the 
cause of the blessed Jesus, was on his 


way withina hundred miles or more 
of Rome, we might well anticipate, 
with rare delight. Appii Floorum— 
About forty miles from Rome. Leay- 
ing Capua, on arriving at the celebrated 
Pomptine Marshes Julins would have 
his choice to keep the Appian Way 
in its circuitous route around the 
Marshes, or take the canal across 
in a boat dragged by mules. Both 
routes united at Appii Forum. The 
Roman Christians not knowing (any 
better than we) which of the two 
routes the apostle would take, met 
him at the junction at Appii Forum. 
Appii Forum, or Appius’ Market, was 
probably a cluster of houses formed 
at the junction originally, around a 
station where articles were retailed to 
travellers. Three Taverns—A tavern, 
taberna, (derived from éabs, a plank,) 
was primitively a wooden hut, deriva- 
tively not an dm, but rather a grocery, a 
restaurant, ‘“‘a retail shop where all 
sorts of eatables and drinkables were 
kept.” Took courage—Christian sym- 
pathy quickened the heart of our genial 
apostle. It is very possible that many 
if not all this little band of Roman 
Christians were within three or four 
years driven into exile or cruelly mur- 
dered by the execrable Nero. On thr 
night of July 19, A. D. 64, a fire burst 
out in Rome which continued a week, 
and laid nearly one quarter of the city 
in ashes. Popular opinion fixed the 
charge of originating the conflagration 
on Nero himself. To exculpate him- 
self from this suspicion Nero laid the 
charge upon the Christians of Rome, 
and forthwith commencedsa series of 
cruelties which appalled that and every 
other age. From causes mentioned in 
our note on verse 22, the Christians 
were now the object of pagan hatred. 
Hsteeming them as helpless victims, 
and hoping that popular hatred would 
sustain his cruelty, Nero inflicted tor- 
tures which even a pagan historian, 
Tacitus, records with abhorrence. Of 
those who refused to call the emperor 
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thanked God, and ‘took courage. 
86 And when we came to Rome, 
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the centurion delivered the prison- 
ers to the captain of the guard: but 
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the city by the Appian 


sacrifices to his image and to the} Way, where many a conqueror had 


heathen deities, ‘‘some,” says Tacitus, 
“were disguised in the skins of wild 
beasts and worried to death by dogs, 
some were crucified, and others were 
wrapped in pitched shirts by night 


entered in triumphal procession, but 
none with a name so uotable to pos- 
terity as this “prisoner of Christ.” 
The guard—lvery absolute mon- 
arch usually finds it necessary to 


that they might serve as lights to}secure a competent body of troops 


uluminate the night.” No longer pro- 
tected by Roman power, the Church, 
condemned as holding an unlawful 
religion, was exposed both to the vio- 
lence of the populace and the severity 
of the magistrate. 

16. Came to Rome—Starting from 
the Three Taverns, our ambassador, 
with his company of bondsmen and 
escort of freemen, wouid pass the cel- 
ebrated Alhan Hills, and on a summit a 
little beyond Aricia would cast his 
first glance upon the imperial Rome. 


upon whose fidelity to his own person 
he can rely in case of rebellion. Such 
for the emperor of Rome were the preto- 
rian troops. The Pretorian Camp, situ- 
ated outside of the northwest wall of 
the city, was a large square lined with 
military barracks, the lodgings of the 
soldiery, and strongly fortified on all 
sides. Its commander, captain of 
the guard, at this time was the cele- 
brated Burrhus, who, in connection 
with Seneca, endeavoured to support 
the fortunes of the empire under the 


It was itself a magnificent nation, the; reign of the mad and bloody Nero. 


nead of the nations of the earth.  TTe 


But in fact the whole clanse —the 
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« Paul was suffered to dwell by him- 
self with a soldier that kept him. 

17 And it came to pass, that after 
three days Paul called the chief of 
the Jews together: and when they 
were come “together, he said unto 
them, Men and brethren, ‘though I 
have committed nothing against 
the people, or customs of our fa- 
thers, yet "was I delivered prisoner 
from Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Romans: 18 Who, "when 
they had examined me, would have 





k& Chap, 24, 253 27. 3.—1 Chap. 24. 12,13; 25. 8, 
—m Chap, 21. 33. i Chap. 92. 24; 24.10; 25.83 
26. 31.—o Chap. 25. 1 


let me go, because there was no 
cause of death in me. 19 But 
when the Jews spake against 7¢, °I 
was constrained to appeal unto Ce- 
sar; not that I had aught to accuse 
my nation of. 20 For this cause 
therefore have I called for you, to 
see you, and to speak with you; 
because that Pfor the hope of Is 
rael I am bound with 4this chain. 
28 And they said unto him, We 
neither received letters out of Judea 
concerning thee, neither any of the 


p Chap. 26. 6, 7. —g Chap ; Eph. 
a a 6. 20; 2 Timothy 1. Yes * oS Phticnae 





centurion. ..but—is omitted from so 
many manuscripts that Tischendorf 
and other high authorities reject it as 
spurious. Dwell by himself—The 
usual place for prisoners would be in 
the barracks of the Pretorium; but 
such would be the reports both of 
Festus and Julius that respect for 
Paul’s high character might secure 
him a better condition. Sustained by 
the Churches both at Rome and else- 
where, he would find it easy to secure 
apartments not only sufficient for his 
personal convenience, but to receive 
friends and inquirers hospitably, and 
to accommodate a congregation to 
listen to his preaching. Welcomed as 
* jhe most certainly was by the Roman 
Church, he was secluded from its con- 
gregations except as they gathered to 
hin. 

Offer of Gospel to Jews, 17-29. 

17. And — According to his own 
motto in his epistle to the Romans, 
“to the Jew first and also to the Gen- 
tile,” Paul first makes his appeal to 
the Jews at Rome. Unable to go to 
thein, he invites them to himself. The 
usual result occurs; here in the world’s 
metropolis a minority believe, the 
majority harden themselves, and he 
announces his future and final depart- 
ure to the Gentiles. After three 
days—Spent in recovering from fa- 
tigne and seeing his special Roman 
friends, Chief—In character and in- 
fliience rather than office. Paul’s 
purpose ws uot uminly to exculpate 








himself from infidelity to Judaism. 
This exculpation is but preparatory tc 
the pressing Jesus the Messiah upor 
their faith. Wet was I delivered— 
He states the proceedings of the San- 
hedrin against him in the most gentle 
terms possible, giving the fact pas- 
sively without holding any body re- 
sponsible, 

19. Not...accuse my nation— 
The fact of his being compelled to 
appeal implicated the heads of his 
nation; but he repudiates the feeling 
or purpose of accusing. The terms 
brethren, constrained, my nation, — 
all indicate the deep aflection for his 
kinsmen expressed in his epistle to the 
Romans, and his burning desire to win 
them to the Gospel. (Rom. ix, 1-6.) 

20. For this cause—From the 
fact of his being a true brother Jew in 
undeserved bonds. Hope of Israel— 
A deeper underlying cause, the real 
cause of his chain, is the hope of 
Israel, the Messiali. And that brings 
up the main point of discussion, nam 
himself, but Christ. 

21. Neither received letters— 
Paul’s voyage from Jerusalem to Rome 
was latest in fall and earliest in sprinz, 
so that probably he outstripped any 
other intelligence to the Roman Jews. 
That came—In the same ship with 
Paul. His ‘ellow passengers brought 
no charge against him. This does not 
imply that his career as a leader of a 
sect is unknown to them, but that no 
charge of a judicial nature had beep 
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brethren that came showed or spake 
any harm of thee. 22 But we 
desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest: for as concerning this 
sect, we know that every wliere ‘it 
28 spoken against. 2% And when 
they had appointed him a day, 
there caine many to him into his 
lodging; *to whom he expounded 
and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, 
‘both out of the law of Mo es, and 
out of the prophets, from morn- 
aug till evening. 24 And “some 
believed the things which were 
spoken, and some believed not. 
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25 And when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one 
word, Well spake the Holy Ghost 
by Esaias the prophet unto our fa- 
thers, 26 Saying, ’Go unto this 
people, and say, Hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand; 
and seeing ye shall see, and not 
perceive: 27 For the heart of 
this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed: lest 
they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and should be con- 
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reported to them. As the head of a 
sect they desire to hear lis thinkings. 
This dves not imply, as some have 
inferred, that there was little or no 
Christian Chureh now at Rome, or 
that these head Jews were unaware 
of its existence; but that in their view 
Paul, the celebrated pupil of Gamaliel, 
was such an expositor as had never 

- been at Rome, such an expositor as 
it might be worth their while to 
hear. 

22. Spoken against — Elsewhere 
and here at Rome. Frankly, then, 
though they will listen, their prepos- 
sessions are against the argument. 

The hatred and calumny now poured 
upon Christians, by which Nero was 
emboldened to perpetrate his cruel 
persecutions, arose from various 
causes As a sort of Jewish sect, they 
inherited in the first place all the odi- 
um of Jews. As abhorring the gods 
of paganism, they were stigmatized as 
“atheists.” As standing aloof from 
unholy amusements, they were held 
as unsocial and haters of the human 
race. As refusing to swear by the 
pame of the emperor and sacrifice to 
his image, they were held as disloyal. 
As looking to a future, and perhaps 
near, conflagration of the world, they 
might plansibly be accused as incen- 
diaries. And as being alleged to as- 
semble by night to partake the mys- 





tical body and blood of Christ, they 
were even slandered as nightly canni- 
bals! It is said by Justin Martyr 
that, previous to this period, the Jew- 
ish hierarchy had sent delegations into 
all parts of the civilized world de- 
nouncing the whole Christian body. 
In such a storm was rocked the cradle 
of the Christian Church. 

24. Some...and some—A division 
arose, and some became believers. 
How many is not intimated; in fact, 
Luke loses sight of the believing part 
during the remainder of the narrative. 

25. One word—One final utterance 
of sorrow and rebuke. 

26. Saying— Hereby the apostle 
places these rejecting Jews on the 
same footing with the fathers who 
rejected Isaiah and the prophets. 
Shall hear—Will hear. These shalls 
are simply futures, not imperatives 
implying what will be, not what must 
be. And they will be not with ail, 
for even here were some exceptions; 
with all who chose to have it so. The 
sad result arose from their own per- 
verse determination, not- from God's 
appointment. 

27. Waxed gross—From their 
own spiritual carelessness aid hard. 
ness, Lest— Depends upon closed. 
They have closed their eyes to evi: 
deuce lest they should be converted 
aud healed. 
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verted, and I should heal them. 
28 Be it known therefore unto 
you, that the salvation of God is 
sent “unto the Gentiles, and that 
they will hear it. 29 And when 
he had said these words, the Jews 
departed, and had great reasoning 
among themselves. 





= 
w Matt. 21. 43; chap 13. 46,47; 18. 63 22. 215 26, 


28. Gentiles...will hear — The 
great voluntary contrast by which the 
Jew ceases to be, and the Gentile 
becomes, the true Israel. 

29. Departed—In an excitement of 
discussion, leaving the apostle to that 
deep grief which he expresses so pro- 
foundly at the commencement of Rom. 
Hix 

ftoman Residence and Ministry, 30, 31. 

30. Two whole years—A whole 
two-year. It is clear from this that 
Paul was released from his first Ro- 
man imprisonment at the close of two 
years. Own hired house—For the 
payment for which, as he seems not to 
have had the means of labouring at 
his occupation, he was doubtless aided 
by the Christian Churches. Whether 
this hired house was the same as the 
lodging in verse 23 is uncertain and 
very unimportant. Received all— 
Was ready to give his attention to ev- 
ery coming inquirer, preaching to the 
full congregation, and teaching the in- 
dividual inquirer. No...forbidding— 
The Romans not having the wish, 
and the Jews not having the courage, 
to interfere. Here then in the impe- 
rial city the Jew rejects and is rejected, 
and Christianity has struck her im- 
movable root in representative Gentile 
soil. As Luke’s purpose is not to 

rrite a biography of Paul, but a his- 

tory of this great transition, his task 
is now complete, and his pen ceases its 
work (See page 10.) 





THE ACTS, 





A.D. 63. 


30 And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him. 
31 * Preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
all confidence, no man forbidding 
him, 


17,18; Rom. 11, 11.—-a Chap. 4. 31; Eph. 6. 19. 





' If we wish to know the spirit with 
which Paul was animated during this 
imprisonment we must study his four 
Epistles then written, remembering the 
bonds, fettered as he was to a soldier 
in his own hired house, or in the prison, 
in which he wrote: 
1. His EpIstLE TO THE Colossians. 
2. His fraternal note to Philemon. 
3. His EPISTLE TO THE Ephesians. 
4, His EPIstLe To THE Philippians. 
Two opinions exist, as we have al- 
ready noted, as to the date of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul. One (as Cony- 
beare and Howson and Alford) main- 
tains that after his first imprisonment 
and trial (62-64) he was acquitted, trav- 
elled, preached, wrote his Epistles to 
TIMOTHY and to TITUS, and was 
again arrested, tried, and executed in 
A.D. 66-68. The other (Schaff and Pres- 
sensé) that he was martyred upon his 
first trial before the fulness of the Nero- 
nian persecution, A.D. 64. It is agreed 
that he was not crucified, but, as a 
Roman citizen, executed with the axe. 
He was led for death to the Aqua 
Salvize and buried in the road to Ostia. 
Peter, it is said, was on the same day 
crucified at Rome and buried in the 
Vatican. - Caius, a Roman presbyter, 
about A. D. 212 could make the Chris- 
tian boast, “I am able to point out 
the Christian trophies of the apostles, 
for if you go to the Vatican or to the 
Ostian Way you will find the memen- 
toes of those who founded this Church " 
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~ SCOPE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Ocnr first impression was that the proper division into volumes would 
bring the historical books of the New Testament into a separate classi- 
fication. But a thorough survey of the ground reveals the fact not only 
that the book of Acts commences the new apostolic era, but that with 
it the epistles form a composite wnit, separate from the unit of the 
Christ-history in the Gospels. The hooks of Acts and Romans are, 
indeed, very strikingly the complements of each other. The former 
unfolds the events, the latter the theology and morals, of the apostolic 
era. With great propriety, therefore, though out of the chronolog 
ical order of their publication, have these two books stood in contact in 
the canon; and with equal, though with alniost accidental propricty, 
they have, in our own arrangement, combined into a single volume. 

The penctrative inquirer in the reading of Paul’s debates in the syna- 
gogues (for instance of Ephesus, of Thessalonica, of Corinth, and 
especially on that memorable day at Rome, Acts xxiii,17-29) desires to 
be present and listen to the sharp encounter. What were tlic issues, and 
the methods, and the terms of the discussion? To this query Romans 
furnishes the comprehensive reply. It every where presents the traces 
of struggle and battle. Compare it, on this point, with Philippians 
or Ephesians, And it explains many of the peculiarities of the style, 
and solves not a few of the difficulties of the argument to say: The Book 
of Romans is a summary of the hand-to-hand synagogue debates of 
Paul with the Jews of his day. 

This explains the eminently dialogue character of the style; the 
repeated “I say,” (I affirm, I maintain,) the thou wilt say, the O man! 
the Behold, thou art a Jew, the brethren, etc. The ever recurring second 
person, often the second person singular, shows us his co-disputant evar 
in his presence. By this the train of thought is varicd and controlled 
into often unexpected and abrupt transitions. Oljections, sometimes in 
the opponent’s own words, sometimes put for him in St. Paul’s words, 
are rapidly presented and rapidly overridden. So rapidly, elliptically, 
and almost incoherently is this sometimes done, that we are bound to 
suppose that St. Paul assumes that his contemporary readers are famil- 
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iar with his argument, and so need not its fuller expansion. Many 
things were thus clear to them which are obscure to us. 

And this consideration has even its theological bearings. For instance, 
in the ninth chapter a false exposition is retained very much by the 
commentator’s insisting upon a false position. By forgetting the stand 
which St. Paul is maintaining against the altercating synagogue, a 
defence of God’s rectitude in superseding the Jewish theocracy by the open 
establishment of a broad and universal system of equalized free-agency, is, 
most illegitimately, transformed into an assertion of an absolute universal 
“divine sovereignty,” eternally foreordaining the sin and then damning 
the sinner! Alford, who insists on this theological transformation 
most persistently, also rejects in a very one-sided and unexegetical 
manner the real position in which St. Paul writes. Our apostle orally 
dictated this epistle to his penman, Tertius, and it is thus vividly start- 
ling with the spoken style throughout; a spoken style in which oratory, 
forensic (or rather synagogic) debate, and terse, abrupt dialogue take 
their turns; and nowhere are these living variations more graphically 
presented than in this very ninth chapter. Taking this standpoint 
with the apostle in the synagogue, and tracing his winding argument, we 
are then able truly and vividly to realize its living character, 

But the Gentiles, in rows and clusters, were often sitting in the san.e 
synagogue, sick of worn-out polytheism, and yet hesitating fully to 
accept monotheism encumbered with the Jewish circumcision and ritual. 
They usually formed a large part of the assemblage at Corinth. Their 
moral position, therefore, in the kingdom of God must be unfolded. 
In the synagogue discussions this would be often more or less perfectly 
done. Thence, in a concise written summary, would arise just what we 
have in this book—the relations of Jews and Gentiles to God and to each 
other, both in the past and the future of the Divine government, as un- 
folded in the complete revelation of Christ. It thus becomes a most 
compressed yet most comprehensive SYSTEM OF TITKOLOGY, in which 
every point of Christian doctrine takes its place with a most amazing 
completeness and symmetry; yet a treatise modified by contemporary 
circumstances, and, like the whole New Testament, wonderfully blend 
ing the traits of the temporary with the permanent. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


When the Roman general Pompey conquered che Jewish nation and 
captured Jerusalem, a large body of Jewish prisoners were sent to Rome 
and sold as slaves. Their rigid adherence to the peculiarities of their 
faith rendering them very impracticable servants, their masters were 
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glad to emancipate them, and, perhaps respecting their conscientiousness, 
assigned them a quarter beyond the Tiber as a residence. (See “ Jews’ 
Quarter” on map.) As the residence of freedmen, exiled from aristocratic 
Rome, in a low ground, where the flat boats from the seaport at Ostia 
had their wharves, and low shops abounded, it was scarce a respectable 
section. It was a symbol of truth abased in the world. The worship of 
the true Jehovah dwelt in these humble abodes, »verlooked by the 
haughty temple of the Capitoline Jove. How has history reversed the 
contrast! Yet even here the stately synagogue rose, the rabbi estab- 
lished his school, and a hierarchy ruled in power. Nor was monotheism 
without its influence on imperial Rome herself. So prevalent was the 
tendency of thoughtful persons toward Judaism as to become the sub- 
ject of satire to more than one of the Roman poets. And so crowded 
were the synagogues on the Saturday-Sabbath with Roman ladics that 
one poet recommends the young men to go thither to get sight of the 
beauty and fashion of Rome! 

The “strangers of Rome,” (Acts ii, 16,) returning from Pentecost to 
this humble Jewish quarter, were probably the first germ of Roman 
Christianity. They were purely Jewish. The only probable fact we 
have of. history is that such excitements arose among the Jews 
(about A, D. 50) as to attract the notice of the city government, which 
received intelligetice that the disturbances came from one Chrestus, obvi- 
ously a moditication of the name of Christ. (See note on Acts xviii, 2.) 
This mythical Chrestus the police were never able to apprehend, but 
the government ordered the Jews in a body to leave Rome. By this 
decree it seems that the elements of the first Roman Church (as of the 
Pentecostal Church) were swept away. 

It is from this epistle to the Romans that we get our next glimpse 
of the Church at Rome. In this respect the catalogue of names in 
chapter xvi has a singular interest. The banished Aquila and Priscilla 
have returned. There isa goodly number of Paul’s friends there. And 
if we may judge of the whole from this catalogue we should say that 
the Church was almost entirely Gentile, and far more Greck than 
Homan, Of the twenty-eight names there but two are Jewish, and the 
@reek are twice as any asthe Latin. The Church had existed there many 
years, (sv, 23;) they had attained a reputation through the Christian 
world, (i, 8.) Though not founded by Paul, the Church recognises 
his apostleship ; nor has he any misgivings that it is an anti-Pau- 
line Church, nor does he recognise the existence of any opponents or 
maligners, 

The next view we have is not so much of the Church as of the escort 
of friends who met Paul at Appii Forum to conduct him to Rome, 
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(Acts xxviii, 15.) The then existing aspect of things is treated in our 
notes. The career of the Church of Rome since that pcriod is one of 
the wonders of history. Its spiritual empire, rising like the shadow of 
Rome’s past imperial power, has exercised a mightier sway over the 
civilized world. That Peter was once at Rome and suffered martyrdom 
there is probably true; but that he was founder or Bishop of its Church 
fg supported by no adequate authority. And the stupendous despotisin 
of Popery based its existence not upon the sacred canon, or upon priimi- 
tive history, but upon forged documents that powerfully imposed upon 
the ignorance of the dark ages, but cannot claim to stand the test of 
modern criticism. 


AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY. 


That Romans was really dictated to Tertius by. Paul is conceded by 
the most sceptical criticism of the present day. This is a most import- 
ant concession ; for it cannot be denied that the outlines of the evangcelic 
Christ-history are affirmed or assumed in this epistle. That Jesus was 
a true hereditary prince descended from the royal line of David, that 
he lived a miraculous life, died by crucifixion as a ransom for sinners, 
that he rose again with authority to judge and power to save the world, 
are broad bold assumptions through the whole book. It founds the 
Gospel theology on the Gospel history. And when we recognise how 
familiar Paul was with Jerusalem, what advantages he had to know the 
Christ -history to be true or false, and then realize the most intense sin- 
cerity of his character, we may well style this epistle a fifth Gospel. 

But the integrity, that is, the entirety of the epistle as Paul’s, has been 
questioned. Renan admits the whole to be Paul’s, but affirms the last 
chapter to have been really written by him to the Church at Ephesus. 
We have given brief replies to the supposed proofs in our notes. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


From Luke’s history of Paul in the Book of Acts we should not infer 
that the apostle ever wrote a letter, And yet, by comparing the his. 
tory with the existing epistles, we are able, from the “ undesigned co- 
incidences” between the two, to state (as we have done in our notes on 
Acts) with great certainty the time and place of nearly every writing. 

As to place, the epistle was written at Corinth. This appears from 
the fact that “Erastus, the chamberlain of the city,” namely, of Corinth, 
(2 Tim. iv, 20,) joins in the salutations, (xvi, 23;) that Phebe of Cen- 
chrea (the port of Corinth) is bearer of the Epistle, (xvi, 1;) and that 
Gaius, of Corinth, (1 Cor. i, 14,) was his “host ;” and so, perhaps, his 
house the place of the dictating of the Epistle to Tertius, (xvi, 23.) 
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As to time, it was when Paul was on the point of starting from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, bearing the monies collected by him for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem, (xv, 25.) This conclusively fixes it at Paul’s 
last departure from Coriuth to Jerusalem, before his arrest by the Jews 
and rescue by the Romans, There we have placed it «2 our notes on 
Acts xx, 3. 


RHYTHM, PARALLELISM, AND NUMBER. 


About a century ago Bishop Lowth revealed to the world the poetic 
parallelism of the Book of Psalms and other poetic parts of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Jebb disclosed the same fact in a less degree in the 
discourses of our Lord, But it was reserved for Dr. Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, to show, in his late Commentary on Romans, how prevalent this 
same phenomenon is in that book. We can give but a few specimens, 

In the Gospels the following instance will show how parallelism and 
correspondence of clauses appear in our Lord’s discourses: 

1. Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
2. Nor cast ye your pearls before swine; 

2. Lest they trample them under their fect, 
1, And turn again and rend you. 

it is clear that the lines here marked with the same figures, though 
in reverse order, correspond to each other. From this it is evident that 
a proper understanding of parallelism affects our understanding of the 
true meaning. Thus, the meaning is, 

1. Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
1. Lest they turn again and rend you; 

2. Cast not your pearls before swine, 

2. Lest they trample them under their feet. 

On a similar, but still more complex plan, are Paul’s words, Rom. x1, 
sae a 1 2 3 

O the peprus both of the riches, and of the wisdom and the gnowl. 
edge of God! 


| How unsearchable are his judgments, 
And his ways past finding out. 
3 
3. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 


2. Or who hath been his counsellor, 
Or who hath given to him, 
| And it shall be recompensed to him again. 
Here is first the Unit preTus in which the divine three, riches, wi 
dom, and knowledge, inhere; and then, in reverse order, is either a cor- 
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responding line or couplet. Unsearchable and past-finding-out correspond 
to depths, counsellor to wisdom, mind to knowledge, and recompensed to 
riches. We have thus the trinity in unity. And if any one doubts the 
trinitarian reference, let him well analyze the verse that immediately 
follows : 

1. For of Hin, 

&. And through Him, 

3. And to Him, 

Are all things; to whom 

1. Be glory 

2. Forever, 

3. Amen, 

Compare also, 

And the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

The love of God, 

And the communion of the Spirit. 2 Cor. xiii, 14. 

And also the thrice-three of the so-called Trisagion, 

Holy, holy, holy, : 

Lord, God, Almighty, 

Which was, and is, and is to come. Rev. iv, 8. 

We submit that number, rhythm, and parallelism are here combined 
with a trinitarian import too clearly to be reasonably doubted. On the 
subject of “Sacred Numbers” let our readers carefuliy consult our sup- 
plementary note, Luke vi, 16, vol, ii, p. 77. 

We have in ii, 6-10, a double trinal contrast describing the opposite 
sides of God’s judgment of men: 

1, To them who by patient continuance in well-doing 
. Seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
. Eternal life. 
. But unto them that are contentious, 
. And obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
. Indignation and wrath. 
. Tribulation and anguish 
. Upon every soul of man that doeth evil; 
. Of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. 
. But glory, honour, and peace 
. To every man that worketh good; 
. To the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. 

Is the trine number here adopted to symbolize that these opposite 
destinies to opposite characters come from the same triune God? 

Dr. Forbes’ idea of ii, 17-20 we may, with slight modification, thus 
present: The ten qualifications of the Jews are 
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Five before God: 
1. Rest in Law. 2. Boast in God. 
3. Knowledge of Will. 4, Approves the excellent. 
5. Instructed from the Law. 
Five superiorities over Gentiles: 
6. A guide to the blind. 7. Light to the dark. 
8. Instruction of the foolish. 9. With form of knowledge. 
10. Truth in the Law. 

Of rhythm and parallelism we have but to read the very first sentence 
and paragraph of Romans to find a rich abundance. Take the first 
words: 

Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 

Called to be an apostle, 

Separated unto the gospel of God, 

Concerning his son Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
And declared the Son of God with power, etc. 

This measurement and parallelism appear with different degrees of 
clearness; often too palpable to be mistaken, often doubtful, and shad- 
ing off in degrees. It gives a fine majesty to Paul's opening paragraph 
in Romans, and we suppose that in speaking he was often able to roll 
out the rhythmic clauses with the power and volume of an orator. 

Those who argue that ‘the apostle in those splendid outbursts could 
not have attended to these artificialities of rhythm and number,” would 
do well to fully realize, and then account for, the plain objective facts 
as they lie in the text of the epistle. Such was the mould and training 
of Paul’s Jewish mind that we doubt not that he produced a style with 
these peculiarities as spontaneously as we observe the rules of English 
grammar or modern rhetoric. Both Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr could 
talk with the most perfect spontaneity in the same Latin and antithetio 
style in which they wrote. 
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A. THE ARGUMENT. 


INTRODUCTION-— 
1. Superscription.. £0.00. cece eee e cece reece eee ec en ee eene 
2. The Direct Address (closing with Thests).......++++- eeeee 
I, THE RUIN. 
FALLEN MAN WITHOUT THE SALVATION BY CHRIST.....- spoecost 


1. Condition of the Heathen world 
a) The depths to which human depravation can go.......... 
b) The upper moral class, who have never descended to the 


OL RECN Udit on Oe MOG Oe tO CH ORS AG Seto Soo cekh boa ad 
c) The heathen of the upper class, who, without the law, 
keep natural lawn. ccm. «ls. eal wclare wineries SESS ONS G0 


2. Condition of the Jewish race 
a) The Jew, under the law, breaking law................--- 
b) Admitting the Jews’ advantage in God’s oracles, etc....... 
c) Yet, without impeaching God’s faith, unbelieving Jews are 

damned i ctiais cnlesiewtete Raoooce oe Fes 
d) Nor does glory denied to God from man’s overruled sin ex- 
cuse the Jewish any more than the Gentile sinner....... 
e) And so the Jews are no better than the Gentiles, their own 
Old Testament being witness............... 


eee ec ee cee re 


Conclusion—Under law all CONDEMNED............0. 


IL THE REMEDY.: 


1-1 
8-17 


i, 18-iii, 20 
i, 18-ii, 16 
i, 18-32 

ii, 1-10 

ii, 11-16 

ii, 17-iii, 20 
ii, 17-29 
iii, 1, 2 

iii, 3,4 

ili, 5-8 

iii, 9-2¢ 


iii, 20 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH THROUGH THE ATONEMENT BY CHRIST... . iii, 21—viii, 39 


Gratuitous salvation by faith in Christ’s atoning death 
comprehensively stated as THE REMEDY............. 
Faith-Justification shown by Abraham's case to be at the 


foundation of the Jewish, as well as of the Christian, 
Church... 


eee ees eeeeeseesesesesoecceesseseeeres eee eeeeer 


iii, 21-5: 
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fhis Faith-Remedy illustrated— 
1. In its progressive work in the individual soul.......... 
2. In the grand antithesis between Adam and Christ...... 
3. In the steps of the Renovation— 

Negative—a Emancipation from necessity to sin.......+... 


6 Emancipation from servility to law.......... . 

c (Although law is not to be blamed)........... 
Posilive—d Blessed (individual) process of Justified and Spir- 
Abs SUGANO rerers aes. tye. cls/aicia ae onsie et eh eae 

e Advancing stages to final (collective) glorifica- 

tion of Church and Karth...... Ridotteinetaranene 


4. Gracious aids through the divinely foreseen and accom- 
plished stages to the final renovation................- 
5. Peean of triumph over this scheme of Human Reno- 


SU AULOINAe ras rted sik vials <Bwid a.cield ale wtoierls Wd wlateisis eis wee"e es 


I, THE DEFENCE. 


AGAINST JEWISH CAVIL OF THIS GOD'S SCHEME OF IMPARTIAL 
FAITH-PROBATION, EVEN THOUGH RESULTING IN UNBELIEVING 
SRADHS DOWNPALIAN acin'sie(e'svateiniele'avere eal otals. algae Be rot eas 
1) The Apostle’s deep grief at Jewish downfall........... 
2) Yet God’s promise was not thereby broken; for the 

promise was to the faith-seed rather than to the birth- 
GEG Sith dint ne Ge Ao Stoic CAC ORO CRTC THe anes 
3) Nor His righteousness impeached; for, overriding all 
Jewish cavil, God’s rightful will to establish faith-pro- 


DALIOTEIN ADH OMULG cele. 91st oi cicero) 2 a. cr eial o18'e 100/01 0i0 6 @)aie.e 
4) Norcau He be replied against; for all this accords with 
the laws of an equitable system cf free-agency...... 


5) And it all accords with Old Testament predictions... . 
6) So that the Faith-condition underlies God’s whole sys- 
tem of Election and Rejection of Jew or Gentile........ 
4) The Jew has failed by preferring the birth-and-work- 
condition to that of Faith........ Seidoctdnon Sco CURE 
8) Which (faith-condition) is entirely impartial, embracing 
all accepting and proclaimed to all..............eeeeee 
9) Nor is Israel quite cast away ; for, 1. There is a faith- 
remnant, xi, 1-10; 2. Israel stands equally with the 
Gentile on solemn faith-conditions, 11-24; and, 3. Israel 
will be finally restored to the Churchdom, 25-32 ...... 
10) Doxology closing the Argument ..........cecsecesees 
Vou. IIL—18 
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yv, 1-1] 
v, 12-21 


vi, 1-23 
vii, 1-6 
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B. THE ETHICAL DEDUCTION axp PERSONAL CON- 
CLUSION. 


I, ETHICAL DEDUCTION. 


In perfect logical deduction from the Doctrine of faith taught in the Epistle 
there must be, first, the complete fundamental Act of Faith; and thence a! 
Christian duties spring. 

1, The Act of basis Faith—Complete consecration to God, and 

allegoodness, and dinty-doinc. a0 state eter er Bg iPeg 
2. The Cycle of enumerated Duties springing from faith, namely: 
Duties, 1) To the blessed Unity of the Church, (the prime condition.) 3-16 


2) To those without the Church...................- 17 2) 
3) To the civil. governments. s-.2 1 aatere oe eee xili, 1-7 
4) To our surrounding secular contemporaries........ 8-14 


5) To weaklings in faith, xiv, 1-6; who should not 
judge, in view of the Judgment day, 7-13; and 
who should be withheld from intolerance, 14-23; 
and tolerance should be extended toward all in 
unity, xv, 1-7; in the unity (especially) of Jew 
and Gentile, 8-14. xiv, l-xv, 14 


II, PERSONAL CONCLUSION. 
1. Paul’s Epistolary boldness based on his Apostolic 


MMISSLON 5s Weiter ie cea eee xv, 15-21 
2. His long-hindered visit to Rome will be on his way to 

Spain S ore ose Oe ee ee 22-33 
3. Paul’s commendation (of Phebe) and various salutations, xvi, 1-16 
4. Interposed warning against dividers and offenders..... 17-20 
5. Salutations from Paul’s companions. .... sin oie teasuel entre Getene 21-24 


Gx Closing DoxOLOGY. 2 .0.cc ee oe ee Seieaetece 25-27 


A close study of the above Plan will, we think, be a great aid to our read- 
ors, especially in verifying our exposition of some important disputed passages 


THE 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


CHAPTER 1. 
pet a servant of Jesus Christ, 
“called to be an apostle, >sepa- 








2 Acts 92. 21; 1 Cor. 1.1; Gal. 1.1; 1 Tim, 1. 11; 
2 Tim, 1. 11. 


rated unto the gospel of God, 
2 ©Which he had promised afore 
4by his prophets in the Holy Serip- 








b Acts 9. 15; 13. 2; Gal. 1. 15.—e Titus 1. 2. 
d Chap. 3. 21; 16. 26; Gal. 3. 8 





CHAPTER. I. 
Exordium and Thesis, 1-17. 


‘The Exordium consists of three 
parts: the superscription, (1-7,) the di- 
rect address, (8-17,) closing with the 
introduction of the thesis. 

1. Paul—The superscription (1-7) is 
one magnificently rounded sentence, 
worthy the chief apostle addressing 
the imperial city. This too consists 
of three parts: the personal style of 
the writer, (1,) the surpassing nature 
of his topic, (2-5,) and the direction of 
his letter to the Roman Christians, (7.) 

Paul — Instead of signing the 
name at the end, as in modern times, 
the ancient mode was to place the 
name at the beginning of the letter. 
{For the name Paul see our note on 
Acts xiii, 9.) Sexvant—Aodadog, de- 
rived from déw, to bind, so signifying 
a bondsman. (On the New Testament 
word for slave see note on Luke vii, 2.) 
To be a doulos of a Divine Master is a 
Ligh honour; but no Greek writer ever 
uses the phrase, andrapodon of God or 
Christ. Just so in English we may 
say servant of God, but never slave of 
God. Called—Literally, a called apos- 
tle. A noble self-assertion against 
those who pronounced him an uncalled 
apostle, and so no apostle at all. (On 
the word called sce note on Matt. xxii, 
14.) The distinction made in predes- 
tinarian theology between God’s com- 
mon call and his “ effectual call” upon 
sinners to repent, implies that God 
doss not truly mean his common call 


formance of a great mission. 


to be effectual, and so imputes insin- 
cerity to God. The true distinction 
lies not in the intrinsic nature of God’s 
call itself, but in the different accept- 
ance by man. There is truly a rejected 
calling and an obeyed calling, and those 
who obey God’s call become perma- 
nently the called. Paul was called, 
(see note Acts ix, 9,) and being not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision his was 
an obeyed calling, aud so his “ effectual” 
and permanent culling. 

Separated—In this lofty self-asser- 
tion the apostle declares that he was 
not only called at mature age, but even 
set apart for his great calling, like Jer- 
emiah, before his birth. ‘Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee; 
and before thou camest forth out of 
the womb I sanctified thee, and I or- 
dained thee a prophet unto the na- 
tions.” (Jer. i, 5.) For, knowing of 
him, as God did of Abraham, (note Gen. 
xviii, 19,) how he would faithfully dis- 
charge his office, God individualized 
hin even before his birth as a great 
instrument, in his day, for the per- 
It was 
none the less in his power, like Solo- 
mon or like Judas, to apostatize and 
become a castaway: pay, it required 
the highest power of will on his own 
part to avoid such a result. 

2. Promised—This Gospel is new 
and yet old. Old, as being really fold- 
ed up.in the Old Testament and con- 
cealed in its precious promises; new, 
as unfolded and unfurled in a fresh 
form and promulgation. The apostle 
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tures, 8 Concerning his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, ¢which was 
‘made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh; 4 And *€de- 
clared to be the Son of God with 
power, according 'to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from 
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A.D. 53. 
the dead: 5 By whom ‘we have 
received grace and apostleship, ? for 
«obedience to the faith among all 
nations,'for hisname: 6 Among 
whem are ye also the called of 
Jesus Christ: 7 To all that 
be in Rome, beloved of Gad, 








eMatt. 1. 6, 16; Luke 1. 32; Acts 2. 30.— 
FJobn 1. 145 Gal. 4. 4.—1 Gr. determined.— 
9g Acts 13. 83.—s Heb. 9. 14. 





nere and in this whole epistle devel- 
ops what he had maintained in all his 
arguments with the Jews in their 
synagogues in their various cities, and 
in his defences in their various arraign- 
ments, that new Christianity was but 
the real continuity of old Israelitism, 
and that modern Judaism was but its 
cast-off garments. (See note on Acts 
xxvi, 1; vi, 13; vii, 2.) 

Promised afore—LHven as early 
as the protevangeliwm or primal Gospel 
announcement. (Gen. iii, 15.) 

3. Concerning his Son—Depend- 
ing on Gospel—the Gospel concerning his 
Son. The good news about the Mes- 
siah, for it should never be forgotten 
that, whereas Jesus is a name, Christ is 
a title. (See notes on Matt. i, 1, and 
John iv, 25.) Seed of David—(See 
note on Matt. i, 1.) 

4. Declared— Outlined. The word 
is derived from époc, a 
boundary line, and signi- 
fies bounded, as with a line. 
As a painter draws an exact outline of 
an object, so the form and nature of 
Jesus was as it were chalked or outlined 
as God’s Son. With power—Rather 
in power, referring to the wondrous 
display of power with which God 
declured his Son at. the resurrection. 
(See note on Matt. xxviii, 2-4.) He 
was prophetically outlined as Son of 
God by the prophets by divine knowl- 
edge; the outline was filled up by divine 
power. Spirit of holiness — This 
completes the antithesis embodied 
in the person of Christ, Son of man 
according to the flesh, Son of God ac- 
cording to the spirit of holiness. This 
last phrase does not designate the 
Illy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity, but that spirit whose attribute 


The born 
The outlined 





7 Chap. 12,3; 1 Cor. 15,10; Gal. 1. 15——20Or 
to the obedience of fuith.—k Acts 6. 7; chap. 
16. 26.—/ Acts 9. 1d. 





is holiness. (See note on Luke i, 35.) 
By the resurrection from the dead 
—Literally, from resurrection of dead, 
dead, or dead ones, being plural. (See 
note on Luke xx, 35.) Resurrection 
of dead, or of dead ones, probably is a 
reference to the fact that the act of 
power that raised Jesus also raised a 
retinue of saints, as an earnest of the 
power by which the final resurrection 
of all through him would be accom- 
plished. (See note on Matt. xxvii, 53.) 
The preposition from is used to indi- 
cate that it was out from this mani- 
fold display of power that the demon- 
stration came that he was, as the 
centurion confessed, what he claimed 
to he, the Son of God. 

The antithesis of Christ’s nature 
(given with much beauty from the 
Greek by Dr. Forbes) may be thus 
presented in English: 


| from seed of David according to flesh, 
from resurrection of dead| according to spirit. 


This is a striking representation of 
the human and the divine in the God- 
man. 

5. Grace—Gratuitous pardon and 
divine favour. Apostleship—A divine 
office for securing like grace to others. 
Obedience to the faith—/uith with- 
out the article and in-the genitive; 
obedience of faith, that is, an obedience 
consisting of faith as its vital power. 
All nations — Christianity, as Paul 
uniformly maintains, is a universal 
religion, to be preached to all, that it 
may be received by all. 

6. The called. (See note on ver. 1.) 

7. To all—The direction. Saints-- 
One of the ordinary terms for Chris- 
tians. Grace—Ifny there be is under- 
stood. Grace is the method of our 
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"called to be saints: "Grace to 
you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

& First, °I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that P your 
faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 9 For 1God is my 
witness, "whom I serve *with my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, that 
‘without ceasiug I make mention 
of you always in my prayers; 
46 ‘Making request, if by any 
means now at length I might have 
a prosperous journey "by the will 
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of God to come unto you. 4 For 
I long to see you, that ¥I may im- 
part unto you some spiritual gift, 
to the end ye may be established; 
2 That is, that I may be comforted 
together *with you by “the mutual 
faith both of youandme. 18 Now 
IT would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, that * oftentimes I] pur- 
posed to come unto you, (but ¥ was 
let hitherto,) that I might have 
some 7fruit "among you also, even 
as among other Gentiles. 4+] 
am debtor both to the Greeks, und 








m1 Cor. 1, 2; 1 Thess. 4. Siar Cor, 1, 3; 
2 Cor, 1.2; Gal. 1. 3.—o1 Cor. 1. 4; Phil. i 33 
Col. 1. 3, 45 1 Thess. 1, 2.——~ Chan, 16, 19; 
1 Thess. 1, 8—g Chap. 9. 1; 2 Cor. 1. $35 Phil. 
1.8; 1 Thess. 2, 5.—% Or, in my spirit, John 
4593's Phil, 3. 3; 








reconciliation with God: peace the 
result. St. Paul here introduces a 
higher address than the old term, 
Greeting. 

8-17. The direct address. Thus 
far in his superscription the apostle 
speaks of both himself and the Ro- 
mans mainly in the third person 
singular and plural. He now ad- 
dresses them in the second person 
plural directly, and treats of personal 
matters. 

8. First— Before the main argu- 
ment. The whole world— Wherever 
Christians exist. From this we learn, 
contrary to the supposition of some 
commentators, that a body of Chris- 
tians now existed at Rome, and that 
from their metropolitan position the 
fact was well known throughout the 
wide spread Christian republic. 

9. Without ceasing—Regularly re- 
membering the unseen Roman Church. 

19. Request—His prayers for them 
wars twofold: for their spiritual pros- 
pesity, and for divine permission to 
visié them. 

Prosperous journey — He jour- 
neyed to Rome at last, but by what 
few would call. a prosperous trip. 
(Acts xxviii.) 

11. Some spiritual gift—Tholuck 
denies that this means a supernatural 
or charismatic gift or endowment, but 
meorrectly. Had Paul alluded to 








r Acts 27. 23; 2 Tim. 1. 3.—s1 Thess. 3. 10,— 
~ Chap. 15. 23, 325 at Thess. 3. 10.—w James 4, 1d. 
Care Chap. 15. 29.—4 Or, in. ee 0) fie 





te Thess. 2. 18,—2 Phil, 4. 17.0 Or, tn you. —_ 
at Cor. 9. 16, 

Christian graces he would have hardly 
limited his language to one grace, 
but have desired every grace. Besides 
the word impart, and the fact that it 
required his personal presence, show 
that a charism bestowed by apostolic 
hands was the thing meant. Estab- 
lished—To establish or confirm was 
the purpose of spiritual gifts. (Mark 
xvi, 20; 1 Cor. xiv, 22.) 

12. That is—Lest the reason last 
given might sound too patronizing, as 
if the apostle’s visit were a favour from 
his own side solely, he now explains 
by giving a reason of a mutual nature 

13. Purposed—His whole journey- 
ings have been westward, as if with a 
presentiment that his destination was 
the great Capital, (Acts xix, 21.) Let— 
Hindered. Hence we see that the 
apostles were not inspired in all their 
plans, purposes, or opinions. 

Fruit— A fruitage of converts, 
which the apostle considered as the 
great harvest of his life. Other Gen- 
tiles—Though there were clearly Jews 
in the Roman Church, yet, as it was 
largely Gentile, and in the very center 
of Gentilism, he speaks as if they 
were a Geutile Church. 

14. Debtor—Christ had, by grant- 
ing him grace and apostleship, brought 
him under an infinite indebtedness, 
which he was obliged to pay off to 
the world need'ng a like salvation. 
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to the Barbarians; both to the wise, 
and to the unwise. 15 So, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also. 16 For *I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for cit is the power of God unto 


salvation to every one that believ- 
eth; ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek. 17 For ‘therein 
is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed from faith to faith: as it 
is written, ‘THE JUST SHALL LIVE 
BY FAITH. 





"Ot Mark 8. 88; 2 Tim. 1. 8—el1 Cor. 1. 18; 15. 2. 
—~d Luke 2. 30-82; 24.47; Acts 3. 26; 13. 26, 46; 


9.—e Chap, 3. 21.—/ Hab. 2.4; Jchn 


chap, 2. . 
Gal, 3. 11; Phil. 3. 9; Heb. 10. 38. 
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16. Not ashamed — Though it be 
the Gospel of the Jesus crucified as a 
Jewish malefactor, and though it be in 
the centre of proud and powerful 
Rome, with the whole Gentile world 
pouring contempt upon it, yet is he 
ready to stand up unshamed and hold 
forth the cross. Power—-The Gospel 
is as it were a concrete power, yet 
power to a given result. HEwery one 
. —Here is universality without limit. 
That believeth — And here:is the 
limit. The salvation is intrinsically 
universal; the limitation is the rejee- 
tion by those who might accept. 
Jew first—Perfectly uniform was the 
practice of Paul, as appears by the 
narratives in Acts, to offer the Gospel 
in every place first in the synagogues 
of the Jews. (See note on Acts xxvii, 
18.) The grand reason for this was 
that the mission of Israel was to be a 
nation of priests and preachers for the 
conversion of the world to Jesus Mes- 
siah, and so long as a remnant of hope 
remained that the Jews would be 
true to this offer, so long to them 
the first offer should be made. The 
word Jew, contracted from Jnde- 
an, is derived from the name Judah, 
and from the name of a tribe became 
the name of the race. Greek here 
stands for Gentile, as the Jews had 
mostly to do with Greek-speaking 
Gentiles. 

17. For—From treating of the Ro- 
mans, himself, and the Gospel, the 
apostle gracefully glides into the great 
thesis or topic of his epistle, namely, 
justification by faith in Christ revealed 
in the Gospel. Thus the closing point 
ot the exordium is the starting point 
of the whole treatise. Righteous- 
ness of God—A phrase used in this 
epistle not to signify, as it usually 





does, the attribute of righteousness with 
which God ts invested, but that right- 
eousness with which God would invest 
man in order that man may come 
into likeness and unity with him- 
self. From faith to faith—There are 
three meanings, to mention no more, 
given by commentators to this phrase: 
1. Like the phrase from glory to glory, 
in 2 Cor. iii, 18, it may describe the suc- 
cessive stages of growing faith. Yet, 
though approved by Tholuck, this mean- 
ing has no relevancy to the present 
train of thought, and does not connect 
well with the adjoining clauses. 2. Bet- 
ter is that suggested by Augustine: 
from the faith of those preaching to the 
faith of those hearing; or, in fuller terms, 
from the faith of a faithful Church and 
ministry to the faith of a listening 
world. This connects well with re- 
vealed, and lies in the train of thought 
with a forcible meaning. 3. Best of 
all is that of Bengel, which refers it to 
the righteousness of God, being revealed 
as both derived from faith and offered 
to faith. It is, as Bengel says, “by 
faith from bow to stern.” This blends 
well also with the second meaning. As 
faith is the source whence we obtain 
vur righteousness, so we offer that 
righteousness to the faith of the world. 
Justification originating from faith is 
offered to faith. Written — (Hab. 
ii, 4.) The words in the Old Tes- 
tament promise a temporal deliver- 
ance and life from the invasion of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans to the 
man who trusted in Jehovah. This 
must not, however, be viewed as a 
scrap, quoted merely tike a piece ot 
poetry verbally pat to the occasion. 
The higher meaning developed by 
inspiration lies concealed in the lower 
by that same Spirit. Faith in God is. 
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man’s tie of unity to God under both 
dispensations. The man so united to 
God, according to the prophet’s prom- 
ise, would live through the approach- 
ing judgment of God. The man so 
united by faith to God shall live even 
through the judgment trial by the Son 
of man. That is, true faith in God, 
planted in the soul, is the vital seed 
and principle of eternal life. Paul’s 
view of the passage was accepted by 
Jewish writers. Wetstein cites the 
following: ‘The Israelites shall in the 
future age (or world) sing a new song, 
a2zcording to Psa. xeviiii By whose 
merit will Israel sing the song? By 
the merit of Abraliam, because he 
believed God. (Gen. xv.) This is the 
faith by which Israel will possess, of 
which the Scripture speaks, Hab. ii.” 
(On the Jewish belicf of the salvation 
of all Jews, see page 350.) 

If the Hebrew would permit, it 
would appedr more suitable to Paul’s 
purpose to accept the rendering, The 
just by fuith shall live. The text would 
then show that faith is the antecedent 
condition of being just. Yet, as it 
stands, it shows that faith is the con- 
dition of life, and so of that justifica- 
tion that is unto life. And so the 
apostle has borrowed from the prophet 
the motto, the proposition, the thesis 
of his epistle, THE JUST SHALL LIVE 
py FAITH. ‘Thenceforward to the 
close of the eleventh chapter extends 
his argument, wherein he shows the 
Ruin, the Remedy, the process by 
which the Remedy applies and oper- 
ates, and the Defence of the whole. 
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I. THE RUIN. 


FALLEN MAN wITHOUT THE GRACE OF 
Curist, i, 18-iii, 20. 


1. Condition of the heathen world, 
i, 18-ii, 16. 

The structure of human salvation 
must base its pillars deep in the pro- 
found of human ruin. Of that ruin, 
therefore, the apostle furnishes a just 
but gloomy picture. 1. He first por- 
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trays the heathen world, illustrating 
man’s fall by thle extremes of depravity 
to which condemning history shows 
that human nature can go, (i, 18~32.) 
2. Leaving this deep depravity of the 
heathen masses, and approaching the 
Jews by covered advances, he next 
takes the case of the more moralized 
yet inconsistent heathen, whose re- 
bukes of vice condemn themselves, 
(ii, 1-10.) 3. He touches the case of 
heathen who may be considered as 
keeping the law, (11-16.) 4. Having 
approached by ascending steps, he may 
now, without cause of offence, treat 
the case of the Jew, and through 
much and earnest debate with the 
Jew, conceptually present, he attains 
the conclusion that all are under sin, 
fii, 17-iii, 20.) Such being the Ruin, 
there comes a demand for the Remedy. 

(a.) The extreme depths of heathen 
self-deprawation, i, 18-32. 

1. Heathen depravation commences 
with apostasy from the acknowl- 
edgment and worship of God arising 
from moral dislike to his holiness and 
in spite of the full power of knowing 
him, (18-22.) 2. Bestializing God, 
God abandoned them to their own 
impulses to bestialize themselves sex- 
ually, (23-27.) 3. Under this self- 
debasing process, doubly abandoned 
by God, the whole brood of possible 
vices spring up in confused and multi- 
tudinous variety, (28-32.} 

In this portraiture it is to be noted: 
1. That the apostle does not hold that 
historically and outwardly all depravity 
is equal; that is, that all persons, 
classes, and ages of the world are 
equally wicked. 2. Apostasy froin 
God, springing from averse disposition, 
is the first stage and condition of all 
other extreme wickedness. 3. Sexual 
depravation is one of the earliest and 
productive stages, aud the deepest. 
4, Depravity, historically speaking, is 
not universally total, that is, pushed 
to the extremest display of wickedness 
possible to our nature. Depravity of 
all consists in this, that in all alike is 
the capacity for the extremest wick- 
edness. And it is redemption even 
from that capacity that man needs. 
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18 &For the wrath of God is re- | 


vealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unright- 
eousness ; 49 Because "that 
which may be known of God is 
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manifest °in them; for ‘God hath 
showed 7é unto them. 20 For 
«the invisible things of him fiom 
the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal pow- 





g Acts 17. 30; Eph. 5. 63 Col. 3. 6. 
A’ Acts 14, 17. 


18. Wrath — Divine wrath is the 
intense divine opposition of good 
against bad, of right agaiust wrong, 
of holiness against depravity. It 
exists most intensely in the most holy 
nature, and therefore most perfectly, 
and in truth infinitely, in the heart of 
God. It reveals itself in the form 
of penalty against those who embody 
the evil guiltily and responsibly in 
their own persons, such penalty being 
in the form of misery or destruction. 
Revealed from heaven—Commen- 
tators have indicated various ways in 
which the apostle could truly say that 
God’s wrath is revealed from heaven: 
by Scripture revelation, by the mo 1i- 
tions of conscience, by the terrors and 
convulsions of the elements, by the 
judgment at the last day. We do not 
think the apostle had one mode 
in view; but by a strong and almost 
poetic conception he describes what is 
true to the eye of an awakened con- 
science, the wrath of God disclosed 
like lightning from the sky upon 
the guilty head. Ungodliness—All 
apostasy from God first. Unright- 
eousness — All wickedness avainst 
man, second and consequent. Yet God 
appropriates both as sin against him- 
self, and over both are lowering the 
revelations of his wrath. Hold—Im- 
fede, hold back, repress. Truth would 
destroy wickedness, and so wickedness 
figi ts against and forces back truth. 
In unrighteousness—Or by unright- 
eousness, the meaning would be much 
the same. The truth designated by 
the apostle is the truth of the divine 
nature (verses 19, 25, 28) and of the 
death-worthiness of sin, (verse 32.) 
Tt is these truths that human wicked- 
hess; to secure its own existence, op- 
poses and represses, so that they lose 
all ascendency and kuown existence. 


any 








6 Or, to them.—i John 1. 9. —x Psa. 19. 1-43 
Acts 14. 17; 17. 27. 





19. Known—tThe fact that man by 
understanding or conscience can know 
God’s truth, though it elevates his 
nature in the scale of being, does not 
diminish but inereases the amount of 
his guilt and actual self-depravation. 
The very great wrong is that so noble 
an intrinsic nature, in its created ele- 
ments, is abased by self-prostitution. 
The depravity does not lie in the will 
exclusively, as Tholuck suggests; but 
in the disordered affections first, and 
the will’s obeying and then redoubling 
the depravity of the affections, and 
spreading it over the whole nature. 
Known of God —The knowable 
things of God include not his sub- 
stance, nor the fulness and mystery of 
his infinity, but his power, rectitude, 
and divine requirements over man. 
Manifest in them — Not merely 
among them collectively, but within 
each one individually. This does not 
affirm the existence in man of what is 
sometimes uncouthly styled the “ God- 
consciousness.” It does not even 
affirm that man intuitively knows 
God’s existence. What it does affirm 
is explained in the next verse. 

20. Invisible things— God's at- 
tributes, unseen by bodily eyes, aro 
revealed to the understanding by 
things that are made. That is, from 
evidences of design and power seen in 
natural constructions the reason of 
man is able and is bound to infer God. 
From the time of the creation of the 
world, including the primitive ages, 
unwil now, those standing evidences of 
God have left man without excuse for 
not recognising his eternal power and 
Godhead. The syllable head in God- 
head is the same as hood in manood, 
so that the word signifies divinity. 

The plain meaning of the apostle is, 
that the argument from externai de- 
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er and Godhead; *so that they are 
without excuse: 21 Because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thank- 





7 Or, that they may be.—/2 Kings 17. 15; 








sign (so conclusively stated by Paley) 
is so clear that men are excuseless 
from not knowing nature’s God. This 
is more noteworthy, as some at the 
present day, even claiming to be Chris- 
tian philosophers, slight the design 
evidence as of no value, and rest the 
whole proof of God’s existence upon 
an intuitive and direct perception of 
God himself. That there are intui- 
tions by which God is recognised we 
need not deny; but holy Scripture 
largely bases the assurance of the 
Divine existence upon the proofs 
derived from “the things that are 
made.” 

21. Glorified him not—The intu- 
itions by which God is known are 
largely the moral. Not to recognise 
or believe in God is not, like the ig- 
noring a person in history or a fact 
in science, purely an intellectual de- 
fect, but also a moral. In his un- 
fallen state man deeply and perfectly 
knew his God with a knowledge of 
holy love. And by that knowledge 
and love of the Holy One, man’s whole 
nature was regulated in harmony with 
itself and with God. By the fall that 
knowledge and love became primi- 
tively dim and feeble. Then man, his- 
torically not lirg the holy God, nor 
glorifying him, nor teeling thankful, the 
regulator was lost, and so by apostasy 
from God man’s whole nature went 
into moral ruin, and all the depravities 
tesulted described by the apostle in 
the present chapter. Wain in their 
imaginations — Rather, their reason- 
ings. God being dim to their percep- 
tions, their reasonings in regard to him 
became foolish and wicked. Heart 
was darkened—So that the twi- 
light of pantheism first came on, and 
then the midnight of atheism or idola- 
try. In pantheism God became as a 
universal mist, losing his true person- 
ality and his moral attributes. Then 
the universal pantheistic mist was 
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ful; but ! became vain in their im- 
aginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened. 22 "Professing 
themselves to be. wise, they became 


Jer, 2.5; Eph. 4. 17, 18.——m Jer. 10. 14, 





separated into parts, and the figures 
of finite nature-gods and goddesses 
emerged, and so idolatry arose. 

22. Wise—In discarding the primi- 
tive belief in God the first proud pre- 
tenders claimed credit for great world- 
ly wisdom. F*ools—As the idolatrous 
and depraving results showed. When 
the Psalmist said, The fool saith in 
his heart there is no God, we have the 
same profession of superiority over 
the poor pietists who worship the 
Creator, and the same fact of the be- 
ing a fool. 

And precisely as this proud desti- 
tution of the religious sentiment grows, 
either atheism or idol-worship is as- 
serted. In our own day it is affirmed 
by some would-be philosophers that 
even a religion may exist in the mind 
of an atheist; and others claim that 
the being an atheist is no depreciation 
of a man’s moral worth. Doubtless a 
man can exist with a purpose of obey- 
ing the law of right who does not posi- 
tively believe in the existence of God. 
Yet, as before said, the non-acknowl- 
edgment of God is not merely an 
intellectual defect, but a moral delin- 
quency in itself. It renders prayer 
and communion with the Holy One 
impossible; it destroys all view of a 
divine moral governmert, all trust in 
the rule of an omnipotent reason, all firm 
hope of an immortality and retribution 
beyond the grave. The spiritual and 
religious sentiments and emotions aie 
lost, and the moral sentiments and pur- 
poses fed and sustained by these be- 
come withered and dead. Theories of 
sensualism, animalism, and bdse devel- 
opment succeed, and though a few phi- © 
losophers may act the part of sages, 
statesmen, or philanthropists, yet the 
masses will plunge into lawlessness 
and bestiality. Thus professing to be 
wise, even the philosophic few will 
be found to be false philanthropists 
and fools. 
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fools, 28 And changed the glory | gave them up unto ‘vile affections: 


of the uncorruptible °God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, 
and creeping things. 24° Where- 
fore God also gave them up to un- 
c‘eanness, through the lusts of their 
own hearts, Pto dishonour their 
own bodies abetween themselves: 
25 Who changed ‘ the truth of God 
*into a lic, and worshipped and 
served the creature *more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. 
Amen. 26 For this cause God 





for even their women did change 
the natural use into that which is 
against nature: 27 And like- 
wise also the men, leaving the nat- 
ural use of the woman, burned in 
their Just one toward another; men 
with men working that which is 
unseemly, and receiving in them 
selves that recompense of their error 
which was meet. 28 And even 
as they did not like °to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to '’a reprobate mind, to do 





n Neut. 4. 16-19; Psa. 106. 20; Isa. 40, 18, 25; 
Baek, 8. 10; Acts 17. 99. —o Psa. 81.12; Acts 7, 
42; Eph, 4, 18,19; 2 Thess. 2. 11, 12.—p1 Cor. 
6.18; 1 Thess, 4. 4; 1 Pet. 4. 3.—q Lev. 18. 22. 


71 Thess, 1.9; 1 John 5. 20.—s Isa. 4. 20; Jer, 
10. 14; 13.25; Amos 2.4, —8 Or, rather. zt Lev. . 
18, 22. 93,24; Eph. 5.12; Jude 10.—9 Or, to ac- 
knowledge.—10 Or, a mind void of judgment. 








23. Changed — What unspeakable 
fools these self-conceited wise ones 
were is here unfolded. The glory of 
the incorruptible God they transformed 
into the basest shapes of man, birds, 
quadrupeds, and reptiles. IMfan—In 
Athens the most exquisite art was 
applied in shaping statues of human 
form into representatives of gods. 
Birds —In Egypt the ibis. Four- 
footed beasts — Dogs, cats, wolves, 
oxen, and crocodiles. Creeping 
things—The serpent worship is one 
of the most marvellous and most wide- 
ly diffused of idolatries. Wherever 
theseeapostates from God discerned or 
imagined the nature-power manifest- 
ing itself peculiarly, as in some ani- 
mals, there they bestowed their strange 
and degrading worship. At first it was 
perhaps the nature power conceived to 
inhere in the animal which they wor- 
shipped; but, sooner or later, not only 
the animal, but even the lifeless image, 
was worshipped as the very god. 

24. God also gave them up—The 
Divine Spirit, which loves to draw to 
itself the willing and susceptible hu- 
man spirit, being thus abandoned, 
substituted, rejected, and repelled with 
insult, withdraws Himself and leaves 
the apostate to himself. To unclean- 
ness—The spiritual in the man, unre- 
freshed and uninvigorated by the 
Divine Spirit, becomes faint and inert, 
and the animal reigus alone in power. 








Dishonour their own bodies—The 
animal grows in lust and exerts its 
utmost power in sensuality, ascertain- 
ing by shameful experiment the full 
extent to which debasement in man 
can go. Dishonour their own bod- 
ies—By unnatural and beastly prac- 
tices they not only subject their bodies 
to what all pure minds hold to be 
infamy, but by effeminacy and vile 
diseases, the result of their abuse, 
they contract a permanent debasement 
to their persons. 

25. Changed —The apostle again 
refers to the primal cause of their. 
deep plunges in unnatural animalism, 
their apostasy from God. They first 
dishonoured their Maker and then de- 
based themselves. Truth of God... 
lie—So the Hebrew writers called au 
idol preéminently a le, as basely falsi- 
fying the glorious truth of the Divine 
nature. The creature—The created 
object, whether deified animal or in- 
animate substance shaped into an idol. 
More than—Rather than, instead of. 
Blessed— A doxology asserting the 
Divine over all created nature. 

26, 2%. The apostle, holding the in- 
tensity of depravation in the sexual 
direction to be both the most signal 
instance of man’s depth of wickedness, 
and, as in a manner, poth the accom- 
paniment and cause of every other 
wickedness, recurs to and expatiates 
over it with a fascinated abhorrence. 
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those things "which are not con- 
venient; 29% Being filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wick- 
edness, covetousness, maliciousness ; 
full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; whisperers, 80 Back- 
biters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inyentors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, 
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31 Without understanding, cove- 
nant-breakers, ‘without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful: 
32 Who, ‘knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they which 
commit such things “are worthy 
ot death, not only do the same, 
but ’’* have pleasure in them that 
do them. 








ukph. 5 41.—11 Or, wnsociable. 
o Chap. 2, 2. 


29 Filled with all unrighteous- 
ness—When the sensual vices prevail 
the cruel aud bloody vices are sure to 
accompany. When the laws of mod- 
esty are triumphantly set at naught, 
and men and women, glorying in 
shame, invent extravagant modes of 
sensuality, every other law, human 
and divine, is broken with the same 
triumphant license. ence the apostle, 
after having fully pictured the sexual 
demoralization, proceeds to represent 
the moral anarchy that succeeds, in a 
list, with little recognisable order, of 
the vices of a heathenized community. 
Fornication—Omitted by best author- 
ities, it is amply included in the previ- 
ous verses. Debate—Strife. Whis- 
perers—Secret slanderers. 

30. Backbiters—Open slanderers. 

aters of God—Railers against relig- 
1on and the Divine Being. Inventors 
of evil things—Not only doers of 
wrong, but fertile in inventing new 
forms of wickeduess. 

31. Without understanding—With- 
out common sense, because without 
moral sense. Without natural af- 
fection—Some professed Christians 
have imagined that Christian love to 
our neighbour requires us not to love 
our own family more than any other 
persons. This would require us to be 
without natural affection. As we 
would not require another man to love 
his family as little as he loves every 
body else, so others cannot make such 
requirement of us. 

32. Knowing the judgment of 
God — There are two knowledges 
ascribed by the apostle to the heathen 
as ennobling man’s nature, yet aggra- 
yating his guilt. Ouo is the knowledge 


w Chap. & 21.—12 Or, consent with them, 
w Psa, 50. 18; Hosea 7, 3. 





of God’s existence, and the other the 
knowledge of a just retribution. The 
knowledge and the wicked conduct go 
hand in hand. Yet man awakes to 
this consciousness distinctly after the 
guilt is incurred, and after his becom- 
ing inextricably involved in the meshes 
of destruction. Without a divine aid 
there is no hope for a single individua:. 

Worthy of death — The capital 
punishment under the divine govern- 
ment. Have pleasure—They not 
only deliberately follow every tempta- 
tion to sin themselves, but they delight 
in seeing others committing equal sin. 
So that they love sin not only for the 
pleasure it yields, but also for the very 
sake of its being sin. Zbtal deprav- 
ity (if the phrase must be used) is not — 
true in the sense that man is as bad 
a being as possibly can be, a total 
black; for a mortal race so bad would 
naturally destroy each other, and so 
could not long exist. But it does 
mean that man is totally destitute of 
that love to God which his Spirit only 
can inspire, and totally unable to at- 
tain salvation without that Spirit 
through the grace of Christ. Yet this 
dves not deny to man’s nature a con- 
science, sesthetical faculties, nor a 
susceptibility to the impressions of 
truth and to the influences of the Divine 
Spirit. Indeed, man’s soul is adapted 
for these influences, so that there is a 
truth in saying that ‘‘man is a relig- 
ious being,” and even a truth, to be 
carefully guarded, in Tertullian’s max- 
im that “The human soul is naturally 
Christian.” Man sins and rejects the 
Gospel and the Spirit against his own 
nature. Christianity is the true com- 
plement to humanity. And just be- 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEREFORE thou art *inexcu- 
sable, O man, whosoever thou 

art that judgest: "for wherein thou 
judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest doest 
the same things. 2 But we are 
sure that the judgment of God is 
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according to truth against them 
which commit such things. And _ 
thinkest thou this, O man, that judg- 
est them which do such things, and 
doest the same, that thou shalt es- 
cape the judgment of God? =4 Or 
despisest thou ‘the riches of his 
goodness and ‘forbearance and 





a Chup. 1. 20.— 2 Sam, 12. 5-7; Matt, 
7.1,2; Jolin 5. ¥. 


cause man possesses these qualities 
his apostasies become guilty. With- 
out them he might be, like brutes, or 
like created immutable fiends, incapa- 
ble of responsibility. A possibility of 
becoming good, in some part of the 
individual being, is requisite in order 
to an accountability for being bad. 
CHAPTER IL. 

(b.) Moral Ruin of the Better Classes 
of Heathen, ii, 2-10. 

The apostle’s demonstration of the 
ruin thus far is drawn mainly from the 
extremes of open human debasement. 
It may be replied that there is a large 
upper moral class who condemn these 
extremes, and live decent and virtuous 
lives. In rejoinder the apostle charges 
that this class though better in de- 
gree is as bad in kind, and that its 
only hope is not in condemning the 
extreme vice of others, but in repent- 
ance for their own. 

l. Therefore—Inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to the above previous verse, 
the most depraved know their guilt. 
O man— Whether Jew or Gentile, 
including all of mankind who impeni- 
tently claim exemption from condem- 
nation because there lies a worse class 
below them. Whosoever thou art— 
‘Whether heathen philosopher or Jew- 
ish rabbi. That judgest—That usest 
thy knowledge in condemning others 
rather than in repenting for thyself. 
Wrongly doest thou assume the judg- 
ment seat rather than the criminal box. 
Doest the same things—lIn nature if 
not in degree. The anostle relies upon 
the response of every man’s conscience 
for the proof ofthischarge. Dividing hu- 
man sins into sins of unlawful love and 
unlawful hate, every lustful thought in- 








ce Chap. 9. 93; Eph. 1.7; 2. 4,7. 
d Chap. 3. 25. 

dulged is as truly, though not as deep- 
ly, damning as self-abuse, and every 
malicious purpose is of the nature, 
though not of the degree, of murder. 

2. We—All intuitively agree in this, 
whether the extremely depraved, the 
moderately depraved, or the sanctified. 
Is according to truth—-And, therefore, 
is not to be turned by evasive pleas. 

3. Judgest. . .thou—One of the most 
striking proofs of the reality of a hu- 
man conscience, and of its real acuteness 
in breasts apparently most depraved 
and obtuse, is not its power of self-con- 
demnation, but its keenness in the con- 
demnation of others. The most reck- 
less and unconscientious wretch will 
be critically and delicately sharp in 
analyzing and severely condemning 
the aberration of some good man. 
Paul, therefore, shows singular skill 
in turning the analysis of these moral 
critics to a keen practice upon their 
own cases. Shalt escape— On ac- 
count of the moderate amount of thy 
viciousness. Doubtless a less deep 
peualty awaits a less deep guilt. But 
no degree of guilt can escape by self: 
excuse or self-disregard; the only 
outlet is by confessed ruin, human 
repentance, and divine mercy. To 
that repentance Paul did not press the 
abandoned dregs of chapter i as being 
out of hearing and perhaps hopeless; 
but to that repentance he now presses 
this class, whose great danger is a 
denial of their own ruin, and a conse- 
quent impenitent persistence in it. 
They are near enougn to listen, they 
are delicate enough to judge, and the 
very work to which the apostle rightiy 
applies himself is to reveal to them 
their danger. 

4, Riches of his goodness.--These 
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*longsuffering: ‘not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance ? & But, after 
thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
Streasurest up unto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath and reve- 


lation of the righteous judgment of 
God; 6 Who will render to 
every man according to his deeds: 
@ To them who by patient contin- 
uance in well doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality, eter- 





e Exod. 34. 6.——/Isa. 30. 18; 2 Pet. 3. 9, 15.— 
g Deut, 32, 34; James 5. 3.—/ Psa. 62. 12 Prov. 





men abuse the goodness of God by 
hclaing that it will not condemn such 
goodness as they possess. Paul ad- 
mits the copious affluence of God’s 
goodness. But that goodness is amply 
displayed, and will be fully exhausted, 
in the exercise of God’s forbearance and 
long-suffering with their persistent de- 
cent sinfulness. Goodness and for- 
bearance and long-suffering—Form 
a beautiful climax. Leadeth— Not 
drags, but attracts. (See note on John 
vi, 44.) Leads: those who follow with 
willing steps. 

5. Hardness — Unsusceptibility to 
divine impressions, from the fact that 
the conscience, though alive to others’ 
sins, is dead as to his own. Treasur- 
est—As God has a riches of geodness, 
so the sinner may accumtaie /reasures 
of wvath. Day of wrath—(See note 
on verse 16.) Revelation—Literally, 
an uncovering. While the sinner is 
accumulating the judgment is covered, 
but the day will remove the conceal- 
ment and disclose the reality. 

6. Every man--Of the human 
. race at the one day cf judgment. Ac- 
cording to his deedss—Rightly consid- 
ered all true faith is « graciously accep- 
table work, and all true works are ac- 
ceptable acts of faith. Works not of 
faith are dead works aud sin, and no 
works truly at all. In form faith and 
works are permanently distinct; in es- 
sence they are one. Hence the two doc- 
trines that salvation is of faith alone, 
and yet that we are rewarded accord- 
ing to our works, are not two doctrines 
only but also one. Those works by 


which man can never be justified are | ( 


faithless doings and no true works 
at all. 

But how can faith be attributed to 
the heathen included by Paul in the 
present passage? We reply that no 








24, 12; Jer. 17. 10 ; 32.19; Matt. 16,27; chap. 14. 12; 
1 Cor. 8. 8; 2 Cor. 5. 10; Rev, 2. 23; 20. 12; 22. 12, 





one can understand Paul’s idea of faith 
who has not well studied the eleventh 
chapter of his Hpistle to the Hebrews, 
Of the illustrious ancient heroes of the 
fuith there commemorated, perhaps 
not one fully understood Christ as the 
atoning object of saving faith. Yet 
they had a true faith in that of which 
Christ is the reality and impersonation. 
Faith, in its essential temper, is that 
elevation of soul by which it aspires to 
the good, the true, and the divine; and 
the soul who possesses it tends upward 
to glory, honour, and immortality, 
while the soul that possesses it not 
tends downwardly to animalism, scep- 
ticism, and eternal death. To that 
aspiring faith God is a sought neces- 
sity, and Christ, when rightly presented 
is the one supremely lovely; solovely, 
indeed, that even when the aspiring 
but dimly seeing soul catches but a 
glimpse of Him it feels a divine at- 
traction. (See our work on “The Will,” 
pp. 349-351.) Andsoat the present time 
of scepticism and rebuke, Christ, even 
to the sceptical, is a strangely fasci- 
nating problem, which they cannot 
banish from their thoughts. (See note 
iv, 24.) 

q. Patient continuance in well 
doing—When it is said that faith or 
well doing will save a man, it is not 
meant that one act of faith or of weli 
doing will save a man for ever. Wheth- 
er it is added or not the proviso is 
always implied that there be no apos- 
tasy, but a patient continuance tn well 
doing. If there be not this, then all this 
past righteousness goes for nothing. 
Kzek. xxxiii, 13. See our work on “The 
Will,” pp. 306-8.) Glory and honour 
and immortality—To incite this “O 
man” to a holy ambition to rise from 
his impenitent wickedness, the apostle 
offers these three divine prizes, of 
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nal life: S$ But unto them that 
are contentious, and ‘do not obey 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 


indignation and wrath, 9 Trib- 
ulation and anguish, upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil; of the 





i Job 24. 13; chap. 


1. 18; 2 Thess, 1. 8. 





which the earthly correspondent ob- 
jects are but vain shadows. Glory— 
The divine splendour in the heavenly 
abode in which the blessed resident is 
surrounded. Honour — The plaudit 
“well done,” and the renown of hav- 
ing well fought the battle of life. 
Immortality—By the two previous 
blessings the happy candidate is en- 
compassed, but this third impregnates 
his very essence and person with 
endless youth, vigour, and beauty. 
Eternal life—This noun is the objec- 
tive of the verb render; the previous 
three nouns, of the verb seek. 

8. Contentious — Who, instead of 
consenting to seek, (verse 7,) raise fac- 
tious cavils against the proposal. Not 
obey the truth—Refuse to comply 
with the requirements of the true law 
of God as the result of their couten- 
tiousness. Indignation and wrath— 
are rendered. These are the disposi- 
tions of the Divine mind toward them. 
(See note oni, 18.) A period should 
be placed here, and verses 9 and 10 
form an independent sentence. 

9. Tribulation and anguish—Nom- 
inatives to shall be, understood. As 
indignation and wrath are tempers in 
the Divine mind, so tribulation and 
anguish are the results produced in 
the persons of the guilty. Jew first 
—Priority of offer, not superiority of 
reward or penalty. From this para- 
graph it is plain that in the system 
under Christ the Head men are born 
into a scene of probation. That is, 
our human system is a system of free 
agents upon whose will and deter- 
mination it depends whether they at- 
tain eternal bliss or eternal woe. 

This presupposes in man a free 
responsible will, with the full power in 
the given moral alternatives to decide 
either way. He decides for right with 
the full power of deciding for the 
wrong instead, and is therefore praise- 
worthy. Or he decides for wrong, 


while in possession of the power for | 








having instead decided for right, and 
is therefore responsible and condem- 
nable. If he does not possess this 
alternative power of choice for either - 
way, but must choose but one sole 
way, ‘without any power of choosing 
otherwise,) then he is an intellectual 
machine, and is irresponsible; that is, 
unless he has flung away his power, 
in which case he is still responsible. 
Since man is not a free being, and 
there is no true responsible probation, 
unless his will is thus free, we may add 
that he is not free in the following 
cases: 

1. If while God professes to hold 
him free in a real probation He deter- 
mines and decrees beforehand which 
way man shall choose. There is no pro- 
bation where man’s action is thus pre- 
viously fixed. That probation may be a 
fine piece of machinery, like a pano- 
rama, or an orrery, or the solar system 
itself, but it is no free probationary 
government. 

2. If such be, by the nature of things, 
the foree of motives on the human will 
as to fix with absolute necessity the 
determinations of a man’s will, just as 
the springs fix the strokes of a clock- 
hammer, without adequate power to 
strike any otherwise, then man is only 
a spiritual and bodily machine, and is 
no more responsible than a clock, and 
there is no true probation. 

3. If the will of man by its own 
intrinsic nature always acts by fixed 
laws of so called invariable certainty, 
precisely according to the measure of 
motive force, man is not a free being. 
True and free certainty is the will-be, 
the future of an event apart from any 
fixed law. A future event that will be 
is certain, whether it is certain accord- 
ing to a fixed law, or whether it is a 
jree certainty apart from and without 
such regulative law. If the will of 
man ig under a certainty previously 
and eternal, fixed by law, it is not free. 
Tf that law be that he shall act accord- 
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Jew ‘first, and also of the} Gentile; 
4O 'But glory, honour, and peace, 
to every man that worketh good ; 
to the Jew first, and also to the 
* Gentile: 

Zi For "there is no respect of 
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persons with God, ¥2 For as 
many as have sinned without Jaw 
shall also perish without law; and 
as many as have sinned in the 
‘aw shall be judged by the law; 
23 (For "not the hearers of the 
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ing to the precise furce of motives and 
no otherwise, then he is not free, and 
there is no true probation. 

In these three cases, then—namely, 
where cither man’s actions are pre- 
viously determined, decreed, or fore- 
ordained by Omnipotence; or where 
man’s actions are fixed by the neces- 
sitating force of presented motives; or 
where by its own intrinsic nature 
man’s will always acts with invariable 
law in accordance with force of mo- 
tive—in all these three cases there is 
no divine government, but only a vast 
machinery! There is no merit, no 
demerit. There is no desert of reward 
or penalty. The judgment day is no 
just reality. All is fatalism. And 
since God’s own will is also bound by 
similar laws, so God is subject to the 
same universal eternal fatalism! Such is 
not the system of the New Testament. 

Dr. Hodge, indeed, argues: ‘‘ Surely 
there is such a thing as being made 
willing without being forced. There 
is a middle ground between moral 
suasion and coercion. God supersedes 
the nocessity of forcing, by muking 
us willing in the day of his power.” 
Our reply is: In the sinner’s act of 
acceptance of God’s saving grace, we 
promptly deny any *‘ make-willing” on 
the part of God which excludes man’s 
power of not-willing or refusing. God 
demands a /ree-aceeptance. He does 
act make a farce of our probation by 
first requiring our free will-ing, aud 
then imposing upon us a ‘ make-will- 
ing.” The free will-ing and the “ make- 
willing” are incompatible. 

Krom all this it moreover follows 
that if man be created, or if he be 
born into existence, without the power 
(either by nature or by supernatural 
provision) to do right and please God, 
he is not res sponsible or justly punish: 





able. And if through his whole ex- 
istence he never had power to will 
good, Divine Justice can never con- 
demn him for any evil willing. 

If for the fall of Adam, or any rea- 
son whatever, the whole human race 
is born unable to do good, it cannot, 
then, be damned for not doing good. 
To select or elect a part from this in- 
capable whole, and oblige it to do goou 
by power, is to make machines of 
that part. To leave the rest in incapa- 
city for good, and then reprobute. that 
is, damn them for their evil, would he 
an infinite injustice, which it is an aw- 
ful thing to charge uponarighteous God. 

(c.) The case of heathen considered as 
fulfilling the law, 11-17. 

The apostle now proceeds to show 
more fully that the awards of happi- 
ness or punishment described in yerses 
5-10 are as truly available for leathen 
as for Jew. LBlesscdness may be at- 
tained by either in his own dispensa- 
tion, whether of the law written on the 
tables of stone or by the law written 
on the heart. 

11. Respect of persons—Whien a 
judge on the bench decides uot accord- 
ing to the strict merits of the case, but 
with an eye to the rank or other qual- 
ity of one of the parties, he shows re- 
spect not to justice but to the person. 
Under God as judge there is no such 
injustice. The strict demerit of sin and 
merit of holiness guide the decisica, 

12. For—Paul shows this strict im- 
partiality of God in dealing with Gen- 
tile as with Jew. In the present verse 
he declares that unrepented sin, wheth- 
er without or with the written law, 
equally incurs perdition. 

13. Hearers of the law—No pos- 
sessing, or hearing, or learning the law 
avails to the Jew without olvedience 
to it. 
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law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified. 
14 For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto 
8 Or, the conscience witnessing with them. 
4 Or, between themselves. 

14. By nature—By naturai con- 
science. Yet even in heathen dispen- 
sations natureis not alone and unaided. 
Paul’s own doctrine is,that the glori- 
o's headship of Christ is as wide as the 
inglorious headship of Adam. Through 
a universal though unknown Saviour 
is dispensed a universal Spirit, a uni- 
versal drawing of the Father. Do... 
things...in the law—The apostle does 
not affirm but assume the fact that the 
law is sometimes truly fulfilled by the 
Gentiles. A law unto themselves— 
They are their own regulators. That 
law may not perfectly coincide with 
the written law nor with the abso- 
lute law; but it is a law to them, 
and available in their behalf. Nor un- 
der a heathen dispensation any more 
than under a Jewish must an obe- 
dience be absolute in order to be ac- 
cepted. As we have shown above, 
there may be a virtual Christian faith 
and acceptance where there is no 
known Christ—a faith that secures 
pardon for shortcomings in keeping the 
law. Aristotle is quoted by Wetstein 
as saying (Nic. iv, 14) that the enlight- 
ened man will “so carry himself as 
being a law unto himself.” Another 
Greek writer says: ‘So will I be a 
law to the multitude, not the majority 
to me.” Philo says of Moses that he 
was “a living and rational law.” 
(Notes on Luke xii, 47, 48, 57.) 

15. Work of the law... hearts— 
The work of the law may mean either 
the practice which the law enjoins, or 
the operation of the law itself. The 
former makes the clearer sense. The 
work of the law is the deed or duty 
marked out by the law. The writ- 
ten law or decalogue is mostly pro- 
hibitory ; the unwritten law of the 
heart is positive, enjoining a course 
anda work. The heart is, as it were, 
a tablet; and as the non-work was 





themselves: 15 Which show the 
work of the law written in their 
hearts, *their conscience also bear- 
ing witness, and their thoughts *the 
meanwhile accusing or else excu- 
sing one another 3) 16 °In the 
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written on the tablet of stone, so the 
positive work is written on the tablet 
of the heart. 

In the human consciousness a just 
philosophy finds a standard of right 
and wrong, a moral sense, which ~ 
affirms the right and disaffirms its 
opposite. 

Their conscience also—Three ele- 
ments are found here in man’s moral 
nature: First, a law written on the 
heart, that is, the natural sense, idea, 
standard, or rule of right and wrong. 
Second, the conscience, bearing witness ; 
that is, the moral consciousness testi- 
fying whether our volitions or actions, 
or even our emotions and mental states, 
agree or disagree with this standard or 
rule. Third, the accusations, excusa- 
tions, or commendations, moral judg- 
ment, pronouncing the subject con- 
demnable or otherwise. These tree 
elements are at the present day usually 
comprehended under the complex term 
conscience. 

By the English translation the 
thoughts are made to accuse or ex- 
cuse one another; that is, thoughts to 
accuse thoughts. And this makes the 
better sense. The moral thought does 
accuse the wicked thought, feeling, or 
volition. But commentators generally 
understand it of thoughts accusing the 
men themselves. 

The existence and power of this con- 
science is often beautifully and forcibly 
attested by later classic writers. The 
Greek historian Polybius says: ‘'No 
witness is so fearful, no accuser is so 
terrible, as the conscience dwelling in 
every individual soul.” The Roman 
poet Juvenal says: ‘Do you expect 
those to escape whom the mind, co2- 
scious of direful crime, holds confound- 
ed? By night and by day they carry 
the witness within their own breasts.” 

16. In the day—tTke parenthesis 
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day when God shall jude the se- 
erets of men Pby Jesus Christ 4ac- 
cording to my gospel. 

A? Behold, "thou art called a- 
Jew, and ‘restest in the law, ‘and 
makest thy boast of God, 98 And 
"knowest Ais will, and °* approvest 
the things that are more excellent, 
being instructed out of the law; 
49 And “art confident that thou 
thyself art a guide of the blind, a 





p John 5, 22; Acts 10. 42; 17. 31; 2 Tim. 4. 1,8; 
1 Pet. 4. 5.——¢ Chap. 16. 25; 1 Tim. 1. 11; 2 Tim. 
2 8.—~* Matt. 3. 9; John 8. 33; chap. 9 6. 73 
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ineluding verses 12-15, and so con- 
necting this verse with verse 12, makes 
the sense clear. But it is the whole 
doctrine of retribution (6-15) which is 
to be consummated in that day. Se- 
crets of men— All the hidden thoughts, 
words, and deeds which corstitute their 
moral history and character. Wicked- 
ness can be concealed in the breast, or 
in the darkness; but the dread day of 
Christ will uncover it. 

2. Condition of the Jewisa Race, 
ii, 17-iii, 20. 

The case of the Jew (17-24) with 
the written law is essentially parallel 
with that of the Gentile with the un- 
written law, 12-15. Yet the apostle 
treats with a more careful deference. 
By aseries of interrogations, more deli- 
cate yet more forcible than affirmations, 
he exhibits the wide discrepancies be- 
tween their boasting of the law and 
their persistent breaking it. Gradually 
and carefully he approaches the conclu- 
sion that the case of the Jew is no bet- 
ter at best than that of the Gentile. 

(a.) The Jew, under the law, breaking 
the law, ii, 17-29. 

With great skill the apostle prefaces 
his attack by calling over the roll of 
the Jew’s titles to honour, 17-20; but 
he exalts him only to plunge him down 
more deeply, 21-24. 

17. Behold—This is a spirited and 
direct address, as is the first appeal to 
the moralized Geutile in verse 1, But 
the best authorities decide that the 
true reading is, “ But if thou art called 


light of them which are in dark- 
ness, 20 An instructor of the 
foolish, a teacher of babes, * which 
hast the form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the law. 21» Thou 
therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou 
that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal ? 22 Thou 
that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou com- 





u Deut. 4, 8; Psa. 147. 19,—as Or, triest the 
things that differ.—vp Phil. 1. 10.—2. Matt. 
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to this # is nowhere affirmatively 
stated, but is conveyed in the neces- 
sary reply of the questions following. 
Restest in—Reposest or reliest upon. 
Boast of God—The very word Jew 
had assumed a religious signification, 
implying a believer in the one Supreme 
God, a monotheist in noble distinction 
from the »olythetsts. To his own view 
it was a divine appellation. 

18. Approvest...more excellent 
—That is, after due testing thou decid- 
est the true superiority. 

19. Guide—As a Jew. Of the 
blind—Of the blind pagans to a seeing 
of the true God. A light—As the 
Messiah was to be a light to the Gen: 
tiles. 

20. Babes—The neophytes and 
fresh novices in divine truth. The 
form—An outline figure or form. 
Sometimes it is opposed to the reality ; 
but here it means the due form of doc- 
trine in opposition to the false. 

21-23. As if the representatives of 
the Jewish race were before him, the 
apostle questions them touching the 
conformity of their practice to their 
pretences. To sustain their case as 
needing no Saviour their conformity 
must be perfect. Butisitso? Theft, 
adultery, and sacrilege are fearlessly 
imputed to their race. 

21. Steal—Thefts, robberies, and 
murders were the order of the day at 
the time of Paul’s writing. 

22. Commit adultery—The most 
celebrated rabbies, such as R. Akiba, 


s Jew.” The consequent corresponding | Meir, Eleasar, and others, are accused 
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mit adultery? thou that abhorrest 
idols. 7 dost thou commit sacrilege ? 
23 Thou that *makest thy hoast of 
the law, through breaking the law 
dishonourest thou God? 24 For 
the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you, 
as it is written, 26 °For cir- 
cumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law: but if thou be a 
breaker of the law, thy circum- 
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cision is made wuncircumcision. 
26 Therefore, °1f the. uncircum- 
cision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncireumcis- 
ion be counted for circumcision ? 
2% And shall not uncircumcision 
which is hy nature, if it fulfil the 
law, ¢judge thee, who by the letter 
and circumcision dost transgress 
the law ? 28 For ‘he is not a 
Jew, which is one outwardly; nei- 
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in the Talmud of adultery. Commit 
sacrilege — Literally, pillage temples. 
But as the Jews had but one temple, 
and their reverence for that was most 
profound, some difficulty has been felt 
how to make the charge good. Yetas 
the temple was frequently enriched 
with the most splendid gifts of wealthy 
devotees, such a crime might have 
been many times committed without 
being recorded in history. Grotius in 
fact mentions the notable embezzlement 
of a large sum of money belonging to 
the temple by four Jews just before 
Paul’s writing this epistle. 

23. Dishonourest thou God—This 
verse embraces the sum total of all the 
previous questions as well as of all 
similar ones that they justly suggest. 
The entire charge is, that the Jew dis- 
honours God by breaking the law en- 
trusted to him by God; whereas it 
was his true mission by a beautiful 
obedience to spread the glory of God 
abroad through the earth. 

24. God is blasphemed—So that 
the people who were selected as God’s 
peculiar people to spread the honour 
of his name had reversed their mission 
and spread its dishonour. As it is 
written — Unwelcome charges the 
apostle in self-defence clothes in Scrip- 
ture language, language which, though 
not intended ‘for the “present case, is 
capable of sueh application. His mind 
seems to have blended the thought of 
Ezek. xxxvi, 22, with the phraseology 
of Isa. lii, 5. 

In approaching his offensive conclu- 
gion Paul takes great care not to dis- 
parage the divine ritual, nor lower 


the divine mission of Israel. But he 
avails himself of the very superiority 
of the ritual and the mission to show 
the failure of the race. 

25, For—What the connexion in- 
dicated by the for is not immediately 
clear; but it doubtless refers to an in- 
termediate thought which theyapostle 
knows from experience to be in the 
mind of the Jew. In bar to the charges 
of 21-24, you Jews cannot plead your 
circumcision, for— Made uncircum- 
cision—The popular creed was, None 
circumcised are damned. Yet the 
more spiritnal doctors, indignant at the 
thought that the outrages of many of 
their race should be supposably can- 
celled by the mere rite, taught a better 
doctrine. Thus one writer makes the 
Almighty say to the Jews, “It is the 
proselytes who are the cireumcised ; 
you are uncircumcised.” Again, R. 
Beuchias said, ‘‘ Let not heretics, apos- 
tates, and the impious of Israel say, 
‘Since we are circumcised we shall not 
go down to hell.’ For God will serd 
his angel and restore their foreskins, so 
that they may go down to hell urcir 
cumcised.” 

26. Therefore—At this verse the 
apostle has succeeded in placing the 
pious Gentile on a level with the pious 
Jew. In the next verse he is made 
the superior of the defective Jew. 

27. By the letter and circumci- 
sion—By here has the force of in 
possession of. The letter is the law. 
Possessing the law and circumcision 
the Bees is still a transgressor. - 

. Not a Jew. ..outwardly—A 
ee condemnation upon those. 
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ther 7s that circumcision, which is 
outward in the flesh: 29 But 
he zs a Jew, & which is one inward- 
ly; and "circumcision 7s that of the 
heart, ‘in the spirit, and not in the 
letter; * whose praise 7s not of men, 
but of God. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HAT advantage then hath the 
Jew? or what profit 7s there 
of circumcision ? 2 Much every 
way: chiefly, because that *unto 


them were committed the oracles 
of God. 
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Christian or Jew, who make an idolatry 
of ritualism. 

29. Of the heart—Circumcision is 
a symbol of purilication. It shadows 
the cutting and severing all sensuality 
from the spiritual man. Hence even the 
Old Testament speaks of a circumcision 
of the heart, Deut. x, 16; Jer. iv, 4. 
Purification, indicated in the Old Testa- 
ment under the severe rite of cutting 
off, is signified in the New by the gen- 
tle rite of baptism. 

A Jewish writer soon after the Chris- 
tian era says: “The Christian taunts 
us, saying, ‘Your women not being 
circumcised, are Gentiles.’ But they 
are ignorant that faith lies not in cir- 
cumeision, but in the heart. Who- 
ever rightly believes not, circumcision 
cannot make a Jew; whoso rightly 
believes, uncireumcision does not pre- 
vent from beinza Jew.” Perhaps this 
Rabbi had read St. Paul to advantage. 
One of the tracts of the Talmud says, 
“The Jew sits in the interior of the 
heart.” Not of men—Who set great 
estimate on material matters. Of God 
—Who is himself Spirit, and looks for 
purity in the finite spirit. 


CHAPTER III. 

(b.) Admission of the Jews’ advantage, 
chiefly in the divine oracles, iii, 1, 2. 

The Jew is highly dissatisfied at 
being in the two preceding chapters 
plaeed by the apostle upon a level of 
guilt ard condemnation with the Gen- 
tiles. He demands what advantage 
the apustle allows the Jew, (verse 1.) 
Nay, as Jewish unbelief really sets 
God’s faithfulness in a clearer light, 
that unbelief itself was rather a merit 
than a sin, (ver.5.) And in final aston- 
ishment he demands if the Jew is in no 
respect better than the Gentile, (ver. 9.) 


The apostle, accustomed to hear 
such objections in his various argu- 
mentation with the Jews in their syn- 
agogues, very concisely states (not in 
the Jew’s words, but his own) and 
refutes them here. 

The advantage of the Jew is, com- 
prehensively, the possession of God’s 
revelation, (verse 2;) an advantage 
which the defection of a part of the 
race could not neutralize, (verse 3.) 
He admits that God's faithfulness is 
illustrated by Jewish apostasy, but de- 
nies that such fact lessens their just 
penalty from God, since such a con- 
cession would subvert God’s very judg- 
ment throne over the world, (verse 6,) 
and lead to justifying our sins by the 
good that might illegitimately result 
from them, (verse 8.) And, finally, to 
the despairing query of the Jew wheth- 
er the advantage of the Jew did not 
embrace the being morally better, he 
gives a prompt and decisive no, and 
sustains his fearful negative with a 
running summary of passages of con- 
demnation from their own Scriptures, 
(9-20.) 

1. Advantage—The question arrays 
the claim of Christianity against the 
proud superiority of Judaism. The 
apostle must conciliate that pride as 
far as possible, without surrendering a 
particle of Christianity. He, therefore, 
in the next verse makes generous con- 
cession. 

The points here briefly touched in 
relation to Israel’s advantages, his fail- 
ure through unbelief, and God’s de- 
fence therefor, are more fully treated 
in chapter ix. And the two passages, 
being parallel, are each the apostle’s 
own commentary upon the other. 

2. Much every way—A supernat- 
ural history, a succession of prophecies, 
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4 #God forbid: yea, let *God be 
true, but every man a liar; as it is 
written, *That thou mightest be 
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a Messiah. Chiefly—Literally, first ; 
yet so comprehending all that he men- 
tions ro second. But he gives a fuller 
enameration in ix, 4, 5. Oracles of 
God--There were plenty of heathen. 
oracles, giving dubious responses from 
false gods, and, perhaps, demons. To 
the Jews were given those pure oracles 
of the true Jehovah which constitute 
the Old Testament. Our apostle did 
not belong to that sect of rationalists, 
ancient or modern, which is anxious to 
separate the Old Testament from the 
New, denying the divine authority of 
the former. He based the New on the 
foundations of the Old. 

c Yet without impeaching God's faith 
unbelieving Jews are damned, (iii, 3, 4.) 

3. For—The apostle answers the 
secret objection which might arise in 
thought, that Christianity makes the 
gift of those oracles in reality a failure, 
and so invalidates the advantage of the 
Jew. Ie admits that on the human 
side there was a failure through unbe- 
lief; but that proves no failure on 
God's part, and so no depreciation of 
the advantage. Mau’s failures may de- 
feat the gracious disnensations of God, 
but do not disprove nor diminish their 
original diviue graciousness. Some— 
Alas! the great majority is to be in- 
cluded im this, the apostle’s gentle 
some. Did not believe—The past 
unbelief of the Jewish people is, most 
delicately. alone specified; but the 
total rejection by the Jews and of the 
Jews was included by terrible implica- 
tion. Unbelief. ..faith—Man’s faith- 
lessness and God’s faithfulness are here 
set in contrast. Both faiths were 
pledged in the Abrahamic covenant; 
raan’s was broker and God’s main- 
tained. Without effect?—And so 
prove the oracles of God to be a vain 
yift? The full advantage 'of the Jew 
us a beneticence from God stands 
therefore unimpeached by his wilful 
forfeiture of it. Beit noted that whether 
God's side of the covenant wus hereby 





broken is the question more fully dis- 
cussed in Rom. ix, 6-14. And this 
passage conclusively proves that the 
exclusion of the rejected side in ix, 
6-14, was based not on the “ Di. 
vine Sovereignty,” but on their own 
unbelief. 

4. God forbid—Literally, Jtmay not 
be so. It is not a permissible thing. 
The divine name is not used in the 
apostle’s Greek phrase, but a divine 
impossibility of the thing is powerfully 
implied in thought. God be true— 
The apostle here assumes two things: 
First, that falsehood in God would be 
infinitely wrong. But, second, God is 
surely infinitely right, and therefore 
falsehood or unfaithfulness must by no 
manner of means be admitted of God 
The apostle’s ground is not that what- 
ever a God is supposed to do (as, for 
instance, commit falsehood) is right be- 
cause IIe does it; but, it is not to be 
admitted that the true God—the God 
we have—will commit that wrong. 
The apostle does not reason that be- 
cause God is absolute sovereign there- 
fore any thing supposably done by him 
is made right thereby. His argument 
is, that God is right and holy because of 
all possible courses he takes not those 
courses which are unholy, but just the 
one that is holy; and of all possible 
doings, He ever does and will do not 
that which is unrighteous, but solely 
and truly that which is righteous. It 
is one of the moral perfections of God 
—nay, the sun of all lis moral perfec. 
tions—that He holds himself infinitely 
bound to all the obligations of truth, jus- 
tice, and holiness, far above what man 
ean conceive. Hence the wisdom of our 
perfect trust in Him, and of our feeling 
that perfect self-commitment to Him is 
a perfect self-commitment to all good- 
ness. ‘True...liar—Terms used in 
regard to fidelity or unfaithfulness to 
the covenant. By let be the apostle 
means let it be assumed as primarily 
true. Written—David had transgressed 
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. ~ ustified in thy sayings, and might- 
est overcome when thou art judged. 

& But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of God, 


what shall we say Js God un- 
righteous. who taketh vengeance ¢ 
(*I speak asaman:) 6 God for- 
bid: for then ‘how shall God judge 





hChap. 6. 19; Gal. 3. 15. 


against the divine covenant in the mur- 
der of Uriah. Instead of justifying 
himself in his unfaithfulmess he pro- 
claims himself the sinner, (Psa. li, 7,) 
and justifies God in inflicting evil upon 
himseif. Thou art judged—The Di- 
vine Being (reverently be it spoken) 
does more than ouce place himself and 
his administration before the tribunal 
of man’s moral sense in order to have 
its rectitude tested. He allows even 
‘Abraham to assume that certain courses 
would not be sight in the Tudge of all the 
earth. (Gen: xviii, 25.) But as it be- 
came David, their sinful type, so it 
became the apostate Jews, to assume 
that in the matter of the failure of the 
Jewish dispensation, when justice made 
up its verdict, God would be found the 
faithful and man the traitor. ‘To ‘re- 
ply against God,” therefore, (ix, 20,) is 
not (with the Arminian) to assume that 
a course cannot be pursued by God be- 
cause it would be a wrong course; it 
is (as the Calvinist) to assume the 
wrong course to be the real one, and 
either to reproach God with it, or to 
defend God by maintaining that wrong 
is right, and thus pervert the very 
foundations of all rectitude. 

(d.) Nor dves God’s glory derived from 
overruling man’s sin excuse the Jewish 
any more than the Gentile sinner, iii, 5-8. 

5. Commend the righteousness of 
God—The Jew now makes a bold 
turn. He admits himself the sinner 
and God the righteous. But how ex- 
cellent a thing has his sin accom- 
plished! It has set God’s rectitude in 
a clearer light! How righteous, then, 
igs the Jew whose very sins glorify 
God! What shall we say ?—How 
can we condemn the Jew? ‘The apos- 
tle answers this question by retortiug 
another. God does nevertheless take 
vengeance; does he se unrighteously ? 
There is, then, a fair issue between 
God and the Jew. Is God unright- 
cous? Not oniy does St. Paul over and 
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over raise the question whether there 
is unrighteousness with God, but the 
whole book of Romans is an argument to 
show that God's course with the Jews ts 
the right one ; under the assumption that 
there are other courses which it would be 
wrong for God to pursue, and which he 
does not pursue just because they are 
wrong. That is, a course is not right 
because God pursues it, but God pur- 
sues it because it is right. The right 
eousness of God appears in this, that 
from eternity to eternity he does, with 
a most divine freedom, choose and de- 
terinine not for the wrong, but for the 
right, the holy, and the best. (See orr 
work on “The Will,” page 316.) And 
the apostle assumes this fundamental 
rightness in God as a first principle 
in no way to be contradicted. The 
predestinarian must not, therefore, 
grimly argue, ‘God has a right to do 
what he pleases with his creatures, 
even decree their sin and then damn 
them for it.” God has, indeed, a right 
to do what he pleases with his crea- 
tures, just because he, in fact, pleases 
to do perfectly right. Were there a 
God over the universe who pleased to 
do wrong, such a God woud have no 
right to do as he pleases. But to say 
that the creature cannot be imaginea 
to receive a treatment which would be 
unjust even from its Creator reverses 
all true idea of justice; and in fact by 
saying that injustice would be justice 
annihilates the very idea of justice. 
We are bound to assume, with the 
apostle, that such a course must not be 
attributed to God, because it would be in- 
Jinitely wrong, and God is infinitely right. 
Speak as a man—IJn entertaining tho 
question of the divine rectitude, I do 
for a moment speak of God as men 
speak of each other. The sentence is 
an apologetic parenthesis for the ap- 
parent irreverence. 

6. How... judge the world ?—For 
this plea, by which the Jew makes him. 
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the world? 7% For if the truth of 
God hath more abounded through 
my lie unto his glory, why yet am 
T also judged as a sinner? 8 And 
not rather, as we be slanderously 
reported, and as some affirm that 
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we say, * Let us do evil, that good 
may come? whose damnation is 
just. 

9 What then? are we better 
than they? No, in no wise: for 
we have before ‘proved both Jews 





k& Chap. 5. 20; 6.1, 1d. 


1 Gr. charged ; chap. 1. 28, etc. ; 2. 1, ete. 





self so righteous a sinner, cunnot be 
monopolized by the Jew alone. If his sin 
is made righteousness by the fact that 
it brings the righteousness of God into 
powerful relief by the contrast, then all 
sin performs the same office, and all 
sin is then righteous, and God can con- 
demn no sinuer in the world. 

There are those who argue that sin 
is for the best good of the universe. 
They thus make sin a sort of good, a 
dark-bright thing. They might better 
say that the permission of free agency 
and the allowance of the free agent, by 
whom sin is able to be committed, is 
for the best good of the system of the 
world. 

The apostle, however, does not en- 
tertain the metaphysical question. It 
is sufficient for him to remind the Jew 
that as to the excellence and uncon- 
demnability of his sin he stands just 
ou the same footing with the rest of 
the world. If God judge the world 
for sin he will judge the Jew. 

7. For—tThe apostle now states in 
the first person singular what every 
man in the world might argue as well 
as the Jew. Truth.. .lie—Faithful- 
ness or falseness to the divine covenant, 
or the divine law of right. All sin is 
lie. Judged—lIf clearly illustrating 
the divine righteousness transforms sin 
to holiness for the Jew, then it also 
makes every sinner to be no sinner, and 
makes it impossible for him to be 
judged. 

8. And not rather— Before the 
words of this verse the apostle’s mind 
thinks a clause like this: And both my 
God forbid, (verse 6,) and my earnest 
reasoning against this fearful fallacy, are 
rather the true view—and not rather 
what would strictly follow) the hei- 
nous view that evil inust be done to se- 
cure a good result. Slanderously re- 
ported-—Iu the great discussions raised 


by the new Christianity, both with 
Judaism and paganism, there would be 
colour for this slander. Hach might 
claim that for itself to be destroyed 
through great strife and commotion, in 
order that Christianity might be estab- 
lished, was doing evil that good may 
come. For children to differ from the 
religion of their parents. or subjects to 
differ from the religion of the State, in 
order even to be holy, could be slan- 
dered as doing evil in order to good. 
So the apostle rejects the maxim when 
charged on the doctrines of Christianity, 
(vi, i.) For anti-Christians, see note 
on Acts xxviii, 22) Whose damna- 
tion—Later commentators ]iold that it 
is the dammation of the holders of this 
wicked doctrine, and not of the slan- 
derers, which is pronounced just. 

(e.) And so the Jews ure no better than 
the Gentiles, their own Old Testament 
being witness—CONCLUSION, ALL, UNDER 
LAW, CONDEMNED, ili, 9-20. 

9. What then?—The Jew now 
makes lis last desperate effort. Are 
we Jews, then, any better at all than 
Gentiles? In advantages and benefits 
received (verses 1 and 2) the answer is 
yes; but as to character and position 
the apostle returns an inexorable No, in 
no wise. Proved—Rather, charged. 
He now proceeds to the proof of the 
charge by quoting, either verbally or 
according to sense, a number of the Old 
Testament passages, Showing that Jews 
are charged on that conclusive author- 
ity with a guilt equal to any that can 
be ascribed to Gentilism. The quota- 
tions are from Psalms and Isaiah. (See 
references.) The passages describe 
with dark touches the depravity of un- 
regenerate Judaism. And as the first 
chapter has described that of unregen- 
erate Gentilism, so both together fur- 
nish the biblical picture of what man 
,is apart from divine grace. 
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and Gentiles that 'they are all un- 
der sin; 10 As it is written, 
=There is none righteous, no, not 
one: 1 There is none that un- 
derstandeth, there is none that seek- 
eth after God. 12 They are all 
gone out of the way, they are to- 
gether become unprofitable; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not 
one, 4&8 "Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; with their tongues they 
have used deceit; °the poison of asps 
as under their lips: 14 ° Whose 
mouth zs full of cursing and hitter- 
ness: 15 aTheir feet ave swift 
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to shed blood: 16 Destruction 
and misery are in their ways: 
17 And the way of peace have they 
not known: 18 ‘There is no 
fear of God before their eyes. 
19 Now we know that what things 
soever ‘the law saith, it saith to 
them who are under the law: that 
‘every mouth may be stopped, and 
tall the world may become ? guilty 
before God. 2® Therefore * by 
the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight: for 
wby the law és the knowledge 
of sin. 








é Verse 23; Gal. 3. 22. — Psa. 14.1, 2, 3; 53.1. 
——m Psa. 5. 9; Jer. 5. 16.—o Psa. 140. 3.— 
pm Psa. 10. 7. gProy. 1, 16% Isa. 59) 7, 8:—— 
7 Psa, 36, 1.—s John 10, 84; 15. 25.—7¢ Psa. 107. 





42; Ezek. 16. 63; chap. 1. 20.—vw Verses 9, 233 
chap. 2. 2.—2 Or, subject to the judgment of 
God,—v Psa, 143. 2; Acts 13. 89; Gal. 2. 16; 
3. 11; Eph. 2. 8, 9; Titus 3. 5.—vw Chap. 7, 7. 








10. Not one—Nct that none are 
regenerate and so righteous, but that 
noue in nature’s condition are so. 

11. Understandeth—The Old Test- 
ament speaks of wisdom, folly, and 
understanding not so much from the 
intellectual as from the moral stand- 
point. To be wicked is to be a fool; 
to be righteous was to understand. So 
truly is the holy book the utterance 
of the moral sense. 

13. An open sepulchre—As swal- 
lowing the once living; and, like the 
whited sepulchres. of the Saviour’s 
words, full of dead men’s bones. 

15. Swift—Like the feet of a hotly 
pursuing murderer. 

17. Way of peace—Hither with 
God cr man. Not known—So com- 
pletely are their minds occupied with 
wickedness that righteousness is a 
thing unthought, unrealized, unknown. 
This, alas! is often the condition of 
depraved men. ‘These dark strokes do 
aot irdeed describe what all unregen- 
erate persons visibly and practically 
are. They only declare the deprava- 
bility, the range of capacity for actual 
wickedness which the natural man 
possesses, and the actual wickedness 
at which multitudes do, and all can, 
arrive without grace or moral culture. 

19. Under the law—The Jew can- 
not claim that these passages describe 
Gentilism alone; their actual applica- 





tion is to the Jews, and the conclusive 
authority is their own Old Testament. 
Every mouth may he stopped— 
Scripture, like a gag, suppresses all 
contradiction from Jewish lips. All 
the world—So that the Jew is com- 
pelled to take rank with the Gentile on 
the common footing of universal ruin 
before God. The Jew is now silenced, 
but reappears again in the ninth chap- 
ter. Yet repressive as is the hand, and 
often severe as is the tone, of the apos- 
tle upon the Jew, how expansive and 
progressive are his views! So far as 
God is concerned, to him are attributed 
a diviue impartiality over all our race. 
So far as the Jew is concerned, he ig 
emancipated from a burdensome ritual, 
and brought into equal brotherhood 
with his brother man. So far as Chris. 
tianity is concerned, it breaks the shell 
of narrow Judaism, and spreads its 
wings over all the races of mankind. 
20. Deeds of the law—Deeds ful- 
filling the law. The law is that uni- 
versal law which Jews and Gentiles 
are alike obligated to obey, the law of 
universal and eternal right. This law 
was, for the Jew, embraced essentially 
in the Decalogue; and the so-called 
Mosaic law was a system of special 
enactments designed to bring men into 
harmony with that central law. Jus- 
tified—Made or declared by divine 
authority just, or pardoned. None can 
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21 BUT now * the righteousness 
of God without the law is mani- 





@ Chap. 1.17; Phil. 3.9; Heb. 11. 4.7 John 





be justified by the law, for all have 
broken it. Knowledge of sin—The 
law, when clearly seen and compared 
with our own conduct and character, 
is able only to convict us of sin, not 
to redeem us from it, or to pardon us 
for it. . 

The apostle has now completed his 
picture of universal human Ruin. Gen- 
tile and Jew, the whole world, are con- 
demned by the law and guilty before 
God. He is ready now to unfold, 
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mW. THE REMEDY. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH THROUGH 
THE ATONEMENT BY CaRIS?. 


1. Comprehensive Statement of 
Gratuitous Salvation by Faith in 
Christ’s Atoning Death, 21-31. 


This is the CENTRAL PARAGRAPH of 
the Epistle. In composing it our great 
apostle summons all his powers to the 
task of concentrating into one state- 
ment his doctrine of salvation ‘ accord- 
ing to my gospel.” The paragraph is 
the solution of all that has preceded, 
and the theme of all that follows. It 
embraces the core and substance of pos- 
itive and perfect Christianity, against 
which rationalizing yet irrational un- 
belief rebels, whether Judaistic, semi- 
Christian, or intidel, yet forever rebels 
in vain. 

21. But—The small yet great hing- 
ing word on which the mighty argu- 
ment turns—the transition point of the 
scheme and of the epistle. Now— 
Under the new regimen of grace ; after 
the old regimen of wrath depicted in 
the previous part of the epistle. The 
apostle springs into this blessed now 
with a joyous abruptness. He will 
range through it, leading us through 
rich and varied scenes of grace and 
glory. Righteousness of God—Not 
merely that righteousness with which 
God is invested, but that righteousness 
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| fested, ¥ being witnessed by the law 


22 Even the 
5. 46; Acts 26. 22.——z2 Chap. 1. 2; 1 Pet. 1. 10. 


zand the prophets; 





with which, through Christ, he invests 
us. The latter is the radiant reflection 
from the former. It would much gsim- 
plify the expression of Paul’s theology 
if all the branchings from the one 
root, dixatoc, right, righteous, or just, 
could be translated into English by 
similar branchings from one toot. We 
should then have just, justify, (or just- 
make,) justification, (or just-making,) 
justice, (or just-being.) Or we should 
have right, (or righteous,) righteousness, 
(or rightness or right-being,) «und recti- 
fication, (or righting, or right-making, 
or righteous-making.) This righteous- 
ness of God is God’s rectification or 
justification of man before the law, 
making him rectus. im curia, or right in 
God’s court, or before his tribunal, being 
the opposite of condemnation by God's 
law. Yet does it not include, though 
ever accompanied by, sanctijicution. 
For as justification is acquittal from 
past offences, so sanctification is the 
inward power, more or less, by grace 
conferred, to avoid commission of sin 
for the future. By the former the man 
comes right; by the latter man stays 
right. (See note on Matt. xviii, 3.) 
Without the law — Righteousness, 
though required of man by the law, 
can never be acquired through the law 
The law being once broken can ouiy 
condemn; it can never justify. Justi- 
fication, then, can be attaiKed only oy 
some method without the law. 

Is manifested—In the advert of 
Christ and the opening of the new rev- 
elation. Law and the prophets— 
Note on Matt. v, 17. To the Old Test- 
ament Church, looking forward to the 
New, the law and the prophets were 
promise and encouragement; to the 
New Testament Church, looking back, 
they are testimony and support. The 
law testified to Christ and his atone. 
ment both by its demand for satisfac- 
tion for sin and by its whole piacular 
ritual; the prophets, by forctelling the 
person and history of the Megsiah. 

22. Even the righteousness of 
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righteousness of God which is *by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe: for 
‘there is no difference ; 23 For 


@ Chap. 4.—l Chap. 10, 12; Gal.3, 28; Col.3.11, 
—c Verse 9; chap. 11. 82; Gal. 3, 22.—d Chap. 


God—Hven God's justification or right- 
making of man. The righteousness of 
God here is the righteousness or 
right-making God purposes for man. 
(Notei, 17.) Faith of Jesus Christ— 
The faith of which Christ is the object, 
or the faith which Christ ‘requires. 

This faith is not simply the belief of 
the intellect, embracing the historical 
facts of Christ’s character and death. 
It is the faith or fidelity of the whole 
man. It is the act of the asscnuting 
intellect, the consenting heart, and thie 
accepting will, by which man’s soul 
deposits itself into the hands of the 
Redeemer, by his mighty arm to be 
earried through every danger into ev- 
erlasting safety. (See note on x, 10; 
i, 17; ii, 6; andonv. 24.) It is self-sur- 
render to Christ. And as Christ is the 
very incarnation of goodness, holiness, 
and God, so does the soul pledge itself 
and give itself over to all goodness, holi- 
ness, and God for time and eternity. 
So does tlie blessed soul become har- 
monized and incorporated into the holy 
universe of God. He becomes part of 
the glorified Cosmos. 

This righteousness or justification is 
unto all in its offer, aud upon all in its 
accepted bestowment. No difference 
—None in the impartial universality 
of the offer; none in the ample power 
of the acceptance. 

23. All have sinned—The all is all 
mankind, past, present, and future; 
the have sinned is, in the Greek, an 
instance of the apostle’s aoristic tenses, 
in which past, present, and future are 
vomprebended. (See notes on iv, 12; 
viii, 29; ix, 22.) The tense is equiva- 
lent to a perpetual present, ‘an eternal 
now,” and so the phrase is tantamount 
to all men sin. It thus accords in sense 
with come short, which in the Greek 
is actually in the grammatical present. 
And the fact that both verbs express 
a perpetual fact explains, decisively, 
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©all have sinned, and come short o 
the glory of God; 24 Being jus 
tified freeiy 4 by his grace, ¢ through 
the redemption that is in Christ Je- 


4, 16; ee 2. 8; Tit. 3. 5,7.—e Matt, 2. 28; Eph. 
1, 7; Col.1. 14; 1'Tim, 2.6; Heb. 9. 125 1 Pet. 1. 18. 
we think, the following phrase, about 
which commentators so much differ— 
the glory. ‘I'he plirase come short is 
borrowed from a racer’s failure to at- 
tain the goal. ‘The goa] is the heav- 
enly glorification. All men sin, aud, 
apart from Christ, fail of the blessed 
goal, the final glory of God. 

24, Being justified—lIf at all jus- 
tified. Freely —Gratuitously. For 
though the justification is conditioned 
upon faith, yet the faith is no compensa- 
tion to God for it. Faith being the self- 
surrender above described has indeed 
a sort of merit. It has the merit of be- 
ing a right and not a wrong thing, as 
unfaith is. It is a compliance with the 
divine command, It is intrinsically an 
excellent thing or act, the very best 
thing indeed possible in the case. It has 
the merit, too, of suitableness or con- 
gruity, being the soul’s putting itself 
into the proper position of accepting and 
receiving the blessed gift. The very 
fact that God selects faith as a condi- 
tion, implies its excellence and fitness 
as a condition; otherwise God might 
just as well make blasphemy or inur- 
der a condition of salvation. Yet this 
implies not that there ig in this faith 
any compensation to God, any merit 
adequate to the gift of eternal life, any 
thing that (apart from God’s jromises) 
places him under obligation to confer 
wages or reward. A willionaire may 
bestow a fortune on a beggar simply 
on the coudition of his coming, kneeling 
down, and stretching forth his hand to 
take it. There would thereby be no 
merit on the beggar’s part. There 
might be great demerit in his refisiny, 
and turning his back and calling his 
benefactor a liar; but there would be 
no merit in his performing the condi- 
tion and obtaining the grace. So the 
receptive faith by which the sinner 
yields to God’s mercy, though it be a 
condition, may have no merit. 
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forth ‘0 be a propitiation through 








83 Or, foreordained. 





From all this the reader may clearly 
see what a blunder it is to suppose that 
nou-merited salvation must imply that 
the salvation is forced, or fixed, or fast- 
ened upon us without power of resist- 
ance on our part. Grace is grace with- 
out being irresistible, and without being 
divinely “secured not to be resisted.” 
The placing any value on man’s ser- 
vice, and therefor conferring pardon, 
happiness, and heaven, is of God’s 
free, spontaneous, unbought bounty. 
Redemption—The word signifies a 
ransoming, being derived from tlie word 
AbTpov, aransom. (Note Matt. xx, 28.) 
Dr. Hodge’s note on this word is very 
admirable: ‘The word translated 1e- 
demption has two senses in the New 
Testament. 1. It means properly ‘a 
deliverance effected by the payment of 
a ransom.’ This is its primary ety- 
mological meaning. 2. It means de- 
liverance simply, without any refereuce 
to the means of its accomplishment, 
whether by power or wisdom—Luke 
xxi, 28: ‘The day of redemption (that 
is. of deliverance) draweth nigh;’ 
Hebrews xi, 25, (and perhaps Romans 
vili, 23; compare Isaiah 1, 2:) ‘Is my 
hand-shortened at all, that it cannot 
redeenr?’ etc. When applied to the 
work of Christ, as effecting our deliv- 
erance fromthe punishment of sin, it 
is always taken in its proper sense, 
deliverance effected by the payment of a 
ransom. This is evident, (1,) Because 
in no case where it is thus used is any- 
thing said of the precepts, doctrines, 
or power of Christ as the means by 
which the deliverance is effected, but 
uniformly his sufferings are mentioned 
as the ground of deliverance: ‘In 
whom we have redemption in his 
blool;’ Eph. i, 7; ‘By the means of 
death, for the redemption of the trans- 
gressioas,’ Heb. ix, 15; Goll i, 14. 
(2.) In this passage the nature of this 
redemption is explained by the follow- 
ing verse; it is not by truth, nor the 
exhibition of excellence, but through 
Christ ‘as a propitiatory sacrifice, 
through faith in his blood.’ (3.) 








J Lev. 16. 15; 1 John 2. 2; 4. 10. 





Equivalent expressions fix the mean- 
ing of the term without doubt; 1 Tim 
ii, 6: ‘Who gave himself a ransom for 
all;’ Matt. xx, 28: ‘The Son of man 
came to give his life as a ransom for 
many;’ 1 Pet. i, 18: ‘Ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, such 
as silver and gold, but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ;’ ete., ete. Ac: 
cordingly, Christ is presented as a 
Redeemer, not in the character of a 
teacher or witness, but of a priest, a 
sacrilice, a propitiation,” etc., ete. 

20. Set forth—Exhibited to the 
world. Propitiation—The Greek word 
is generally considered to be an ad- 


| jective signifying propitiatory ; that is, 


appeasing, removing wrath. The noun 
supposed to be understood is either 
cover, or sucrijice. In the holy of holies of 
the temple was the ark of the covenant, 
overshadowed by the cherubim. Once 
a year, on the great day of atonement, 
the high priest entered and sprinkled 
the blood of the victim upon the cover 
of the ark as a propitiation of the di- 
vine wrath for the sins of the people. 
The lid of the ark was thence called 
the propitiatory-cover, or mercyseat ; 
and sometimes in the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagiut the propitiatury, the very Greek 
word here used. Hence many com- 
mentators understand Jesus here to be 
called, by a very strong figure, the 
mereyseat. Yet a less harsh view is 
that which supplies the word sacrifice, 
and thus makes Jesus the divine pro- 
pitiatory victim. Alford, indeed, af. 
firms the word to be not an adjective 
but a noun, literally signifying a pro 
pitiatory or appeasing sacrifice. That 
view of the atonement which assumes 
that it was only a method of removing 
our enmity to God, not God’s wrath 
against us, besides its absurdity of as- 
suming against abundant Scripture tes- 
timonies, that God has no wrath or op- 
position against sin, firds an answer- 
able refutation in this word. His blood 
—tThe visible symbol of death. Faith 
in his blood or death is reliance 1 pox 
the sufficiency of his death for the pas- 
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faith &in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness "for the ‘remission 
of ‘sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God; 26 To de- 
clare, I say, at this time his right- 
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cousness: that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus. 27 «Where is 
boasting then? Itis excluded. By 
what law? of works? Nay; but 








g Col. 1. 20.—hA Acts 13. 38; 1 Tim, 1. 15. 
4 Or, pussing over. 


@ Acts 17. 30; Heb. 9, 15, Chap. 2. 17, 23; 
1 Cor, 1. 29; Eph, 2. 9. 





jon of our sin, and upon its efficiency 
for our salvation. Declare—Make 
clear. Righteousuess—Rectoral or 
yovernmentél justice. Pure, absolute 
justice, as revealed to us by our intui- 
tive sense, could never be done by the 
fibstitution of a sufferer in the place 
of the crimnal. The same sense of 
absolute jussice that requires that there 
should be a sufferer at all, requires 
that the sufferer should be no other 
than the guilty actor of the crime. If 
Damon died in Pythias’ stead, the 
justice thereby satisfied was not abso- 
lute intuitive justice, but rectoral jus- 
tice, the justice that requires that law 
and government shall be sustained. 
Remission—Not so much forgiveness 
as withholding of penalty. Sins that 
are past—Sins committed before the 
death of Christ. That atoning death 
reflected back its efficacy upon previous 
ages and generations. That is, God, 
in view of that foreknown atonement, 
withheld penalty until the sacritice, 
and then fully pardoned it. F'orbear- 
ance—God forebore for ages in view 
of the propitiation. 

26. At this time—lIn antithesis with 
the past time of forbearance. Just— 
Affording no pretext for doubting his 
condemnation of sin. There isa chime 
of words between just and: justifier. 

Strictly, St. Paul’s picture of the 
atonement is now complete. Yet, sup- 
piomentarily, he next calls attention to 
three points in the picture, namely, its 
exclusion of boast, (27, 28,) its impar- 
tial universality, (29, 30,) and its true 
grounding in the Old Testament, (31.) 
All these three he will illustrate more 
fully in the future. It is upon the Jew 
specially that he strongly presses 
these points. 

27. Boasting—The Jew need no 
longer be solicitous about his advantage, 
(verse 1,) nor his being better, (verse 9.) 











The law of salvation by faith is a com: 
plete leveller of men in comyarison 
with each other, and of men as claim: 
ing to earn or merit justification from 
God. Of works ?—By works is 
meant not merely the ritual perform- 
ances of the Mosaic law, (though these 
are included,) but every action of body 
or mind by which we assume to justly 
earn sulvation. or claim to compensate or 
PAY God for kindnesses done by him to us. 
That grace or salvation cannot be be- 
stowed by God for works in such a 
sense is plain, for, 

1. God does not need us, and can do 
entirely without us. He can drop us 
any moment into non-existence with- 
out any real loss to himself. Nay, the 
angel who has lived trillions of years 
in perfect obedience to God has no 
claim for another moment of existence. 

2. Far less can any works of man be 
any equivalent for the eternal weight of 
glory prepared for the elect of God. 
Be it that our works are excellent, how 
high must the excellence be in order 
to be an equivalent for endless blessed- 
ness? If wherever we find the word 
works in the epistle we read it adequate 
compensation, we shall at once see the 
conclusiveness of the apostle’s reason- 
ing. (See note on iv, 4.) 

3. And especially that our works of 
the law are no purchase of God’s favour 
is clear; for since all find themse!ves 
transgressors, soon the ground cf pure 
law, as the apostle conclusively main- 
tains, can no flesh be justified. (See 
notes on xiv, 2, and x, 4.) The only 
way for man as a sinner is to fall back 
from the platform of law upon the plat- 
form of grace and mercy. 

4. Grace in salvation does not, as 
predestinarians do vainly think, im- 
ply that faith is omunipotently or 
sovereignly planted in a man, (see 
note on verse 24;) but in the fact 
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by the law of faith. 
justified .by faith without the deeds 
of the law. 29 Is he the God of 


the Jews only ? is he not also of the 
Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: 





1 Acts 123. 38; verses 20-22; chap. 8 3; Gal. 


that the conditions of salvation are 
not compensative works, but faith. 
And faith being a complete self-sur- 
render to God, by him to be ruled and 
saved, does of itself confess that all 
salvation comes by grace, and not by 
works, wages, pay, or compensation to 
God. Thus faith is the non-meritori- 
ous condition of salvation. 

5. And yet, after all, under the 
gospel system works are meritorious! 
We are required to work; to work out 
our salvation. Weare rewarded accord- 
ing to our works. (See note on ii, 6.) 
And St. James tells us most truly that 
we are justified by works. For, after 
the soul has by faith submitted itself to 
God, God does accept it and its imper- 
fect works, which then, indeed, are acts 
of faith. Even in the unregenerate 
state, right doings are intrinsically ex- 
cellent. (Note on Matt. v, 7.) They 
are better than wrong doings. And 
in the man of faith God accepts them 
as done to and for him; conferring on 
them a higher excellency than belongs 
to them—even a rewardable merit. 

6. The battle of the apostle against 
works in this epistle is part of his great 
battle against circumcision as a means 
of salvation, against the claim of the 
power of the Jewish Ritual to save 
without Christ, and against the proud 
pretences of heathen moralism. [t is, 
indeed, the great battle of the gospel 
against all Antichristianity. When 
Christianity itself becomes overloaded 
with a pile of rituals and performances, 
prescribed as works for salvation, the 
whole is overthrown by appealing to 
the doctrine of justification by simple 
heart-deep faith without the works of 
the law. To this. Luther appealed 
against the ritualism he Church of 
Rome; to this Wesley appemed against 
the forinalism of the Church of Bugland. 
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fore we conclude 'that a man is! 
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30 Sceing "dé is one God, which 
shall justify the circumcision by 
faith, and uncircumcision through 
faith. 81 Do we then make void 
the law through faith? God for- 
bid: yea, we establish the law. : 


2. 16.—m Chap. 10. 12,13; Gal. 3. 8, 20, 28. 

30. One God—aAnd he not a loca! 
or national god, but 2 universal Gud. 
The circumcision—The Jew. By 
faith. . .through faith—God justifies 
the Jew from a faith contained in and 
deduced from true Judaism ; he justifies 
the Gentile throuyh the instrumentality 
of a faith now first presented and im- 
parted. ; 

31. Make void the law ?—From: 
the fact that the apostle next proceeds 
to ground the doctrine of faith in the 
Old Testament, Alford and others by 
main force make the word law bere to 
mean, as it means not anywhere else, 
the Old Testament history. But Paul 
is here asserting, what he fully main- 
tains in chap. vii, that the doctrine of 
faith neither abrogates nor dishonours 
the eternal law. On the contrary, it 
assumes the absoliteness of that law, 
which so discloses sin as to make the 
atonement necessary. It establishes 
that law as the perfect standard to 
which the scheme of redempticn aspires 
to raise fallen man. 

The apostle has now with complete 
explicitness stated the Remedy for the 
Tuin. He will next find that remedy 
to have been propounded in tle Old 
Testament. : 





CHAPTER IV. 

Faith-justification shown by Abra 
ham's Case to lie at the Foundation uf the 
Jewish, as well as of the Christsan, 
Church, 1-25. 

Abraham himself was gratuitously 
justified by faith, (1-5;) with a justiti- 
cation whose blessedness is attested 
by David, (6-8;) and which was con- 
ferred upon him in his Gentilism, 
and afterward sealed by circumcision, 
(9-11 ;) rendering him the father of the 
faithful by faith, (12-17,) insomuch 
that from that faith sprang hy miracu- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HAT shall we say then that 
«Abraham, our father as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath found ? 


2 For if Abraham were 'justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory; 
but not before God. 3 For what 
saith the Scripture? ¢° Abraham be- 





mod Isa. 51.2; Matt. 3.9; John &. 33, 39; 
2 Cor. 11. 22. 





lous birth the very race of Israel, 
(18-22;) a faith identical with justify- 
ing faith in Christ, (23-25.) 

ABRAHAM was to the Jew the most 
nearly divine of all human names. 
His venerable form, to their imagina- 
tion, rose loftily from the mists of an 
early antiquity as the founder of their 
race, securing it a divine preéminence 
in this world, and a certain salvation in 
the world to come. He connected 
their lineal pedigree with Adam, which 
was yet to culminate in the Messiah. 
Hence, when Paul identified the Chris- 
tian faith with the Abrahamic, he based 
Christianity ou the deepest possible 
foundations, and showed that a great 
epoch in sacred history had here com- 
menced. (Note Acts vii, 2.) 

1. What—A question not put by 
the Jew as objection, (as Stuart sup- 
poses,) but stated by the apostle to 
start his argument. The flesh—In 
opposition to the spirt, as in Gal. ili, 3, 
where the flesh refers to legal works as 
a means of justification, aud the spirit 
refers to spiritual faith as the means. 
Hence the present question signifies, 
What in the matter of justification did 
Abraham attain by legal works? The 
phrase as pertaining to the flesh 
cannot, according to the Greek, qualify 
father. (See note on ix, 8.) 

2. Not before God—Says old Bish- 
op Jackson: “He [Abraham] might 
boldly contest (as Job did, and every 
godly man yet safely may) with others 
for integrity of life and plenty of works, 
in which he might justly rejoice or 
glory; yet with men, not with God.” 
Humanitarians and secular reformers 
largely boast of their own high moral 
standard and inflexible conscientious- 
ness. They plume themselves (often 
very factitiously) eveu over the Chris- 
tian Church, and rebuke the religious 
professors for their slowness to eugage 
i moral enterprises for the removal of 








6 Chap. 3. 20, 27, 28. —c Gen, 15. 6; Gal. 3. 6; 
James 2. 23. 





Christians should accept such rebukes 
as far as just,“and arouse to nobler and 
holier zeal in good works. But let no 
the merely secular humanitarian fancy 
that his good works will recommord 
him to God’s favour. When the Most 
Holy walks into his heart with his 
lighted candle to make search, wicked- 
ness enough will be there found, even 
in lis most righteous moments and 
his most conscientious performances, 
to damn his soul a thousand times for- 
ever. Le las whereof to glory before 
men, but not before God! In the earn- 
estness of his soul he should ery, 
Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord, for in thy sight shall no flesh be 
justified! He would do well to bow 
down with the humblest Christian 
whom he, perhaps justly, rebukes, 
while both smite upon their hearts 
and pray, like the Publican, God be 
merciful to me the sinner! 

Many commentators suppose a very 
harsh ellipsis here; bué noé any man 
has whereof to glory before God. Paul 
assumes this universal principle, but 
he asserts it only of Abraliam. 

* 3. For—HFle now proves from Scrip- 
ture that Abraham was justified other- 
wise than by works before Goud. Abra- 
ham believed God—In Ur of the 
Chaldees, (Note Acts vii, 3-4,) where 
Abrabam dwelt, the true God, as an 
infinite, living and holy person was but 
dimly recognized. Jehovah had faded 
to the popular view into a thin and 
nebulous pantheism, far in the back- 
ground of the upper sky. In that cold 
and colourless mist, neither warming 
man’s heart to love nor raising it to 
holiness, the dim figures of the nature 
gods, finite, elemental powers, were 
visibly nearer at hand as objects of 
worship. Or the sun, the moon, the 
stars presented themselves as the high- 
est and most definite objects on which 
man, forgetting God and good, could 
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lieved God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness. 4 Now 
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‘to him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 





d Chap. 


11. 6. 





was the middle stage cf that terrible 
apostacy described in Romans i, in 
which men, not liking to retain God in 
their thoughts, were being given over 
to vileness. In the midst of the proc- 
ess a single faithful one was found to 
whom the Infinite could unfold himself 
and he in faith received. God revealed 
himself in his reality to Abraham, and 
Abraliam committed himself fully and 
absolutely to God. A covenant and 
compact was formed between them of 
mutual fidelity, ratified with all the 
forms, divinely prescribed, of a treaty 
between man and man. (Gen. xv, 9-21.) 
Repeatedly was the firmness of Abra- 
ham’s faith put to the test by God, 
and completely did he stand the ordeal. 
Thereby did he become the founder of 
the Church and the father of the faith- 
ful. Abraham believed—Geu. xv, 6. 
In the passage of Genesis from which 
the quotation is made a particular act 
of faith exercised by Abraham is speci- 
fied, but not his first justifying act of 
faith. Abraham believed God, surren- 
dered himself in faith to God, as early 
at least as he obeyed the divine call to 
leave Ur of the Chaldees and migrate 
to the promised land. He was in a 
permanent state of active faith, living 
by faith, and of ever-flowing, conse- 
quent justification and approval from 
God. And this being his continuous 
history, any marked act of Abralam’s 
faith upon which the consequent justi- 
fication is clearly apparent is conclu- 
sively sufficient for the apostle’s argu- 
ment. The phraseology of Gen. xv, 6, 
thereby renders it a fit passage for his 
purpose. For righteousness—As a 
sinner, Abraham’s faith, being an en- 
tire self-surrender to God, pregnant 
with holy obedience, was accepted in 
the lieu of past and perfect righteous- 
ness; so that he was accepted and 
held—just, as if he had never sinned. 
And as of Abraham, so of every man. 
Acceptance, ‘justification, the being 
held righteous, can be attained never 
vy the righteousness of any one work 





or many works of ours; for our works 
benefit not God, confer nothing upon 
him, buy nothing ofhim. But it comes 
most freely and gratuitously upon ns 
when we perform the imreserved act 
of self-surrendering faith unto God, 
not for the merit of that sel surrender, 
but because that is the only proper 
position for a subject of God’s mercy. 
(See note i, 17; ii, 7; iii, 22,24.) And 
when such receptive position is as- 
sumed and maintained, God’s free and 
abounding mercy, consequent on the 
mediation of Christ, is ever ready to 
flow forth in a full stream of grace up- 
on the soul. Like Abraham, we enter 
into compact with God, and will ever 
tind the Holy One faithful to his cove- 
nant. Paul, therefore, reasons conclu- 
sively with the Jews when he bases 
justification by faith in the foundations 
of their history. 

4. Worketh—As a hired man, for 
pay. This exclusion of works as a 
condition means an exclusion of all 
merit or compensation to God. (See 
note on iii, 27.) The reward—The 
wages. Grace—No thanks are due 
from the employe for his pay. But it is 
not necessary to its being grace that 
God’s grace should be irresistible, or so 
conferred as to secure through exact 
force and measure of motives that it be 
not resisted. Irresistible grace is a 
foreed grace, an iron grace, which 
it is not pleasant to attribute to Ged. 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
(See note on ili, 24-27.) - 

Merit of amoral nature must be dis- 
tinguished from mere excellence. A 
clock may possess great excellenco as 
a perfect clock, but it is no merit in 
the clock that it is an excellent :a- 
chine. So if mau with his faculties 
and will is equally a spiritual machine, 
putting forth choice, as a clock-hammer 
strikes, precisely according to force ap- 
plied, there is no merit in his choosing 
right. So, also, if a man be like a 
false clock, a bad machine, there is no 
moral ¢lemerit or desert of punishment ~ 
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% But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth 
*the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness. 6 Even as 
David also describeth the blessed- 
ness of the man unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works, 
7 Saying, ‘ Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. & Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord will not 
impate sin. 9 Cometh this bless- 
edness then upon the circumcision 
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only, or upon the uncircumcision 
also? for we say that faith was reck- 
oned to Abraham for rightcousness, 
10 How was it then reckoned ? 
when he was in circumcision, or in 
uncircumcision ? Not in circumcis- 
ion, butin uncircumcision. 14 And 
éhe received the sign of circumcis- 
ion, a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had yet being 
uncircumcised: that "he might be 
the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised; 








e Josh 2%, 2.—f Psa. 32. 1, 2. Gen. 17. 10. 


for such a badness. If he be bound 
by God’s decree, or the force of mo- 
tives on his will so as to nullify all 
power of will to choose right, (unless 
he has brought the incapacity on him- 
self,) he cannot be rightly punished 
for wrong. He may deserve no special 
reward, but he does deserve exemption 
from penalty for his wrong. 

Debt—When it is debt the employer 
is bound to pay, and when payment is 
made the parties are even. 

5. Worketh not—For the due 
wages. The ungodly—The man is 
ungodly up to the time of his justifica- 
tion. He is not a sanctified or regen- 
erateman. Regeneration does not pre- 
cede justification, but follows it. The 
order is, first, faith under the convict- 
ing guidance of the Holy Spirit ; second, 
justification, acquitting the man of 
guilt; third, the regenerating Spirit, 
making the heart right with God. 

6. Even as David-—As Abraham 
is the instance, being the justified man, 
so David is the witness, describing the 
justified man. Imputeth righteous- 
mess—By holding him righteous, 
though intrinsically, through his past 
history, a sinner. Without works 
—As a hire or pay for the righteous- 
ness reckoned or imputed; though 
not without works as the sequence 
of faith’s true self-surrender unto 
all goodness, energized by the Holy 
Spirit. 

7. Forgiven...covered—A paral- 
lelism expressing the same thing in 
varied language. Covered, as it were, 


h Luke 19. 9; verses 12, 16; Gal. 3. 7. 


from God’s sight by Christ’s mediation 
and God’s mercy. 

9-12. Not only was Abraham justi- 
fied by faith, but he was justified as 
essentially a Gentile; he was justified 
for twenty-five years before he was 
circumcised. That circumcision was 
not the antecedent ground of his justi- 
fication, but the subsequent sign and 
seal of it. So under Christian dispen- 
sation baptism is the seal of infant jus- 
tification, or upon the adult convert is 
the sign and seal consequent upon the 
justification of actual faith. 

10. How. ..reckoned—The apostle 
puts this point in full dialogue (a dia- 
logue which had, doubtless, often oc- 
curred between him and the Jews) in 
order to give it the emphasis due to 
its importance. All the blessedness 
over which David exults may come by 
faith to the uncircumcised. 

11. Father of all—Great was the rev- 
erence in primitive ages for paternity, 
and great was the name of Father. From 
the purely corporeal paternity the name 
was applied to any great founder, in. 
venter, or model character, whose emi- 
nence attracted a retinue of followers, 
who became as their children. Jabal 
was father of all tent-dwellers, and Ju- 
bal was father of all harpers and organ- 
ists. (Gen. iv, 20, 21.) So Abraham 
was held by the Jews as father of the 
whole Church of the faithful. One of 
their writers quoted by Schoettgen 
(Jalkut Chadash) says: “On this ac- 
count Abraham was not circumcised 
until he was ninety-nine years 014, lest 
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that righteousness might be imput- 
ed unto them also: 12 And the 
father of circumcision to them who 
are not of the circumcision only, but 
who also walk in the steps of that 
faith of our father Abraham, which 
he had being yet uncircumcised. 
13 For the promise, that he should 
be the ‘heir of the world, was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through 
the law, but through the righteous- 
ness of faith. 14 For “if they 


which are of the law ée heirs, faith 
is made void, and the promise made 
of none effect : 15 Because ! the 
law worketh wrath: for where no 
law is, there is no transgression, 
16 Therefore it is of faith, that 2 
might be ™by grace; "to the end the 
promise might be sure to all the 
seed; not to that only which is 
of the law, but to that also 
which is of the faith of Abra- 
ham; °who is the father of us all, 





4 Gen. 17. 4, etc.; Gal. 3. 29.—k Gal. 3, 18.— 
¢Chap. 3. 20; 5. 
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he should shut the door on proselytes 
coming in.” Physical descent was not 
necessary in any age in order that a 
truc believer should be reckoned among 
Abraham’s sons. While the Jewish 
Church stood, the Gentile world could 
enter into this sonship of Abraham by 
faith, of which circumcision was but 
the external sign. And now Paul 
preached that the Gentile world shall 
enter in by faith, endorsed by a simpler 
sign, laptism, and a lighter ritual, the 
supper. And of this new universal 
Church, in which Jew and Gentile dis- 
tinctions no longer exist, the ancient 
father still is Abraham. 

Not circumcised—As circumcised, 
he was spiritual as well as corporeal 
father of the Jews; as uncircumcised, 
yet justified, he was spiritual father of 
faithful Gentiles. 

12. Father of a spiritual circum- 
cision to the physically uncircumcised 
Gentile. 

13. Heir of the world—Through 
his divine-human descendant, to whom 
all power in heaven and earth was 
given. (Note on Matt. xxviii, 18.) 

14. They...of the law— Those 
who claim heirship in virtue of a fulfil- 
ment of thelaw. Promise...of none 
effect—The promise is God’s side of 
the Abrahamic compact by which he 
is the sun and shield of the faithful, 
which promise is not only to Abraham, 
out to his seed, (verse 16.) 

15. Law worketh wrath—That is, 
where all are breakers of the law. 
Wrath—The legal requirement of pen- 
alty. Justice, by its own essential na- 





ture, does rightfully require of guilt 
the suffering of expiation; that justice 
existing in the divine mind demands 
penalty. That holy justice as so exist- 
ing in the divine mind and government 
is called wrath. It is a holy but, 
to the sinner, a terrible divine attri- 
bute. No law. ..no transgression— 
For beasts and machines (and for man 
if he is a machine) there is no holy 
moral law, and so for them no trans- 
gression. So for man the absence of 
law, just so far as it can be supposed 
to exist, is the absence of transgression. 
So, by contrariety, for sinful man the 
presence of law is the presence ot 
transgression, and the presence of law 
and transgression is the terrible pres- 
ence of wrath. 

16. Father of us all—A telling 
clause by which Paul boldly and for- 
ever inserts the Christian Church into 
sonship to Abraham. 

The Jewish Race- Church was born by 
Miracle from Abraham’s Faith, 17-22. 

It was a wonderful fact that not only 
Abraham’s spiritual seed, but even his 
bodily posterity, was born of his futth, 
and but for that faith had never existed. 

In patriarchal times, as already re- 
marked, great was a great paternity. 
To be a bountiful mother was the glory 
of a woman, (Gen. xxx, 1:;) to be fa- 
ther of a family the power of a man. 
To be father of a tribe was power; to 
be father of a nation was greatness; to 
be father of many nations was the 
greatest of greatness. What higher 
honour did man then know than to be 
hailed by nations as their progenitor 
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thee a father of many nations,) ! be-) 
fore. him whom he believed, even 
God, 4 who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those ‘things which be not 
as though they were: 18 Who 
against hope believed_in hope, that 
he might become the father of 
many nations, according to that 
which was spoken, :So shall thy 





p Gen. 17. 5.1 Or, like unto himm.—d¢ Chap. 
8. 11; Eph. 2. 1,5.—~7 Chap. 9. 26; 1 Cor. 1. 28; 


and founder, the head of their multitu- 
dinous pedigree, all springing and di- 
verging in magnificent. lines from his 
own body! Hence the details of birth 
were thought of in their true wonder- 
fulness with reverence. (Note on Luke 
i, 37.) 

The great promise had, then, been 
given to Abraham that he should be 
father of many nations. The stars of 
the firmament indicated their number 
and prefigured their glory. But adire- 
ful stoppage was in the way. The 
multitudinous streams of generations 
were dry at the fountain head. The 
birth of the future Church and tts Messiah 
was naturally impossible. But Abraham 
was no mere naturalist. He believed 
in a God above nature, a God of holi- 
ness and truth; he held fast to the 
divine promise, and left to the divine 
will the question of the How. And so 
by divine miracle was Israel. born: a 
miracle dimly shadowing the miracle 
of the generation of Israel’s Messiah, 
and the miracle of the regeneration 
through the Messiah. (Note ix, 8.) 

17. Written—Gen. xvii, 5. Quick- 
eneth the dead—The deadness of his 
own and Sarah’s body, the type and 
equal of a resurrection power. As 
though they were—God’s words, “J 
have made thee father of many nations,” 
concentrated the wonderful future into 
the present. It called things future as 
if they now were. As quickening the 
dead designates God’s omnipotence, so 
gathering thiuys that are yet to be into 
a now designates God’s foreknowledge. 
Abraham, then, with a large-minded 
and high soaring faith, realized that it 

Vor. LiI.—20 
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19 And being not 
weak in faith, ‘he considered not 
his own body now dead, when he 
was about a hundred years old, nei- 
ther yet the deadness of Sarah’s 
womb: 20 He staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbe- 
lief; but was strong in faith, giving 
glory to God; 24 Aid being 
fully persuaded, that what he had 





1 Pet. 2. 10. —s Gen. 15.5. —t Gen. 17. 17; 18.11 
Heb, 11. 11, 12. 


was a God, an Infinite Eternal, with 
whom he had to do. 

As it is the base quality of unbelief 
to be earthward, materialistic, and 
grovelling, so it is the noble quality of 
faith to be high, large, heavenward, 
and Godward. By it man aspires and 
ascends, and the man and the race be- 
come susceptible of, and tending to, a 
heavenly elevation. And when that 
faith fastens upon the True and the 
Divine, the soul, individual and collect- 
ive, mounts up toward all goodness 
and glory. And this shows how infi- 
delity tends to wickedness, and true 
faith to excellence and goodness. Faith 
is a moral and holy ambition. 

18. Against hope—Contrary to all 
ordinary human hopeful expectation. 
In a divine hope. 

19. Weak in faith—Grasping with 
all the energy of his higher nature, by 
a free and powerful exertion of his 
will, the promise of God. Own 
body now dead—The apostle here, 
as in Heb. xi, 8-12, and 17-19, ex- 
patiates with pleasurable repetition 
on that Abrahamic faith by which 
the very existence of the chosen race 
sprung from the renovated bodies of 
their illustrious progenitors, as if by 
a resurrection from the dead. But for 
that, where would have been these 
boasting and gainsaying Jews? where 
the race of Israel? where their Messiah 
himself? Considered not—Took not 
into consideration the obstacle. 

20. Staggered not—Wavered not in 
thought. Glory to God—For noth- 
ing so glorifies God as the illustrious 
faith of the greatly faithful. By this 
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promised, "he was able also to per- 
form. 22 And therefore it was 
imputed to him for righteousness, 
23% Now ‘it was not written for his 
sake alone, that it was imputed to 
him ; 24 But for us also, to 
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whom it shall be imputed, if we 
believe “on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead; 
25 «Who was delivered for our 
offences, and Y was raised again for 
our justification. 





au Psa, 115. 3; Luke 1. 37, 45; Heb, 11. 19.—— 
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have martyrs and confessors rendered 
the name of God glorious in the earth. 

22. And therefore—It is clear that 
the apostle, even while maintaining 
that faith is not a merit-work, as earn- 
ing and paying for and purchasing jus- 
tification and heaven, does assert it 
to be amost glorious and meritorious 
act and quality, and so fitted to be the 
condition upon which God is rightly 
pleased to confer the free gift of justi- 
fication and favour. (See note on iii, 24.) 

Abrahamic Fatth ts identical with Justi- 
Fying Faith in Christ, 23-25. 

By a conelusive application of his 
argument St. Paul now asserts that 
Abraham’s faith and Christian faith are 
one. The Old Testament Church and 
the New Testament Church have the 
same foundation. Believers in Christ 
are the true sons of Abraham; the true 
Christian is the true Jew. 

23. The record that faith was im- 
puted to him was not written for 
his sake alone. That record is an 
honour to him, but it is a lesson and 
an example for us. 

24. If we believe on him—If we 
believe God now as Abraham did then. 
God promised the seed, and Abraham 
believed; God has now given the seed, 
and we must likewise believe. Both 
beliefs in their root are one, namely, 
faith in God. True justifying faith is 
trusting in God just so far as God has 
‘nm faith and to faith revealed. 

This is a true and great principle. 
The illustrious catalogue of heroes of 
the faith in Heb. xi, Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
end others, knew not detinitely of the 
atoning Christ. And yet their justify- 
ing faith was identical in nature with 
Christian faith, for it was a true faith 
in the holy God. It was faith in what- 
ever God presented as object of- faith ; 
and had Christ been definitely present. 
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ed, Christ would have been explicitly 
believed. Hence millions who never 
knew Christ have had true Christian 
faith. Even in Christian lands we may 
cherish a degree of trembling hope for 
those who seem to exhibit the Christian 
spirit yet fail to understand Christ as 
he truly is, while we feel it to be a 
most dubious ground to stand upon. 
There possibly may be in them “the 
spirit of faith’? where there is an in- 
vincible ignorance of the true object of 
faith. (See the chapter on “Equation 
of Probational Advantages” in our 
work on the Will.) (See note on ii, 6; 
iii, 22, and introductory note to vi.) 

25. Raised. . .justification—Christ 
atones for us on the cross; he justifies 
us on the throne. That he may pur- 
chase our pardon for us he must die; 
that he may secure the application of 
his blood to our case he must rise 
again. He must ever live to intercede 
for us by pointing to the merit of his 
death. He must ever live and reign, 
that he may apply the pardoning grace 
to the successive generations of the pen- 
itent as they appear in faith before him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Having in the two preceding chap- 
ters stated, illustrated, and confirmed 
the Remedy, Paul uow exhibits it: 1. In 
its process within tle soul, (1-11;) and, 
2. In the grand antithesis it presupposes 
between Adam and Christ, (12-21.) _ 

Faith-Remedy illustrated, 

1. In its progressive work in the 
human soul. 

Justification is contemplated as a 
condition of things within the soul, 
(1-5,) and asa gracious and sure result 
of Christ’s death, (6-11.) The passage 
1-5 describes the justified state as a 
state of reconciliation, access, and con- 
fident hope. 
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CHAPTER YV. 

HEREFORE “being justified 

by faith, we have peace with 
Goa through’ our Lord Jesus Christ: 
2 «By w hom also we have access 
by faith into this grace 4whercin 
we stand, and ‘rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. 3 And not 
only so, but ‘we glory in tribula- 
tions also ; &knowing that tribula- 
{ion worketh patience ; 4»And 
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patience, experience; and experi- 
ence, hope: & ‘And hope mak- 
eth not ashamed; "because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is giy- 
en unto us. 6 For when we 
were yet without strength, ‘in due 
time !Christ died for the ungodly. 
@ For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventt re for 
a good man some would eyen dare 





a Ba he 17; Jolin 16. 33; ch. 3. 28,30.—0 Eph. 
o. 14 1. 20. ce John 10, 9; 14, 6; Eph. 2 18% 
$. 123 Theb 10. 19.—d 1 Cor. la. 1.e Heb. 3.6. 
7 Matt. 5. 10, 11,12; Acts 5. 41; 2 Cor, 12. 10; 


oe 2.173 James 1. 2,12; 1 Pet. 3. 14. sok ns 
1. 3h James 1, 12.—% Phil. 1. 20, —*2 Cor. 
3 Gal. 4. 6; Eph, 1, 18, 14.—1 Or, decording 

b the time, Calf 4£——7 Verse 8; chap. 4, 25. 





1. Therefore—As the result from 
this statement of justification, (iv, 
22-25.) Peace with God—The re- 
moval of God’s just wrath from us by 
our being brought from a state of con- 
demnation to justification. That it is 
not the removal of our enmity toward 
God so much as his condemnation and 
penal justice toward us is manifest 
from the whole discussion. The argu- 
ment is that man is guilty, under the 
curse of the law, the wrath of God re- 
vealed against him. Justification is 
the removal of guilt, curse, and wrath 
from upon him, and his being held as 
acquitted and righteous. (Compare 
partizularly i, 18, 32; ii, 2-16.) 

2. Access—As Hsther obtained an 
entrance to and gracious hearing from 
the king, so the justified man has ac- 
cess to God’s face. He has: audience 
with the Deity. His prayers come up 
before God. His intercessions are 
prevalent with God. Well may saint 
and sinner say to him, Pray for us. 
Hope of the glory of God—He is 
animated now with the hope of a fu- 
ture glory. 

3. Glory in tribulations—This is 
the greatest of triumphs, by which 
the Gospel may make us shout from 
aiid the fires. Under the inspiration 
of this peace the martyrs did not merely 
endure, but exulted in suffering. Trib- 
ulation worketh patience—Rather 
translate, fibulution worketh endurance. 
Trial produces the hardness by which 
we endure trials to come. 

4, Patience, experience—Rather 
translate. endrrance worketh approved- 





ness. Our endurance of trial brings 
into an approved state with our heav- 
enly Master. Experience, hope— 
Our approvedness produces a firm hope 
that we shall stand the final test and 
attain the future glory. 

5. Hope maketh not ashamed— 
Our hope can never disappoint or shame 
us. Love of God...Holy Ghost— 
For our hope is confirmed by God's 
own testimony shed into our hearts. 
That testimony is in the form of God’s 
love in our hearts awakening a recip- 
rocal love to God. And being from 
God is sure. 

We have here (3 -5) a beautiful climax 
of causes and effects, resulting in train- 
from our justification. Tribulation, en- 
durance, approvedness, hope—hope 
ratified by God’s own testimony, and 
pointing us to a future glory. 

6. Without strength—Impotent to 
help ourselves; hopeless of salvation 
except from some aid without our- 
selves; powerless but by some gra- 
cious power from some foreign source; 
fully competent to our own ruin, .but 
wholly incompetent to.our own salva- 
tion. Such is depraved man apart 
from a gracious ability bestowed through 
the atonement. 

7. A righteous man...a good man 
—A righteous man is one rigidly just; a 
good man is one never unjust, but 
often more than just, namely, kind, 
generous, bountiful. The former all 
may respect, few will love, but searee 
one will die for; the latter is loved, 
and for him many would sacrifice 
much, perhaps even life. 
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to die. 8 But "God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. 9 Much more then, 
being now, justified "by his blood, 
we shall be saved °from wrath 
through him. 10 For Pif, when 
we were cnemies, awe were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his 
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Son; much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved "by his 
life. Zl And not only s0, 
but we also ‘joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom | 
we have now received the ’atone- 
ment. 

12 Wherefore, as t by one man sin 
entered into the world, and “death 





mJohn 15, 13; 1 Pet. 3. 18; 1 John “ 16; 4. 9, 10. 
—~» Chap. 3. 235 Eph, 2. 133 oe . 145 {John 
1. 7.-—o Chap. 1. 183 1 “Thess. 1. 10, pees Chap. 
8. 32.——@ 2 Cor. 5 . 183 Eph. 2. 16; Col. 1. 20, 21. 


r John 5. 26; hn 19; 2 Cor. 4. 10..—s Chap. 2.17; 
3. 29,30; Gal. 4. 9.——2 Or, reconciliation, vasa 
10; 3 Cor. 5. 18, 19. t Gen. 3. 6: 1 Cor. 


—u Gen. 2.17; chap. 6. 23; 1 Cor. 15. ai. 
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8. Sinners, Christ died for us— 
For us, who were neither good nor 
just, the Saviour died. 

10. Enemies. .reconciled..saved 
—If when enemies God reconciled us, 
much more, being friends, he will save 
us. He will deal far better with friends 
than foes, even though they are the 
same persons. Saved by his life— 
We are reconciled by his atoning death, 
and saved by his ever-living power. 


2. In the grand antithesis be- 
tween Adam and Christ. (12-21.) 


This memorable passage is here with 
great distinctness set, as a living pic- 
ture presenting, as it were to the eye, 
the tablean of ruin and renovation. To 
the Jew, with whom St. Paul is dis- 
cussing, Christ is thus installed in his 
exalted position in the organic system 
of the world. Adam, as head of the 
race, is the type; yet the mournful con- 
trast and dark background to this new 
world-wide Saviour. 

12. Wherefore—As the result of 
all that has gone before, describing 
man’s natural fall and gracious deliv- 
ery, but more specially now suggested 
by that ruin and redemption in verses 
10 and 11. One man—Adam, (and 
not Eve,) es the representative of the 
race, Sin entered—tThe first actual 
human sin was committed. Satan had 
sinned before, and both he and his sin 
were in the physical world, that is, on 
earth. Indeed, Satan’s sin in tempting 
preceded Adam’s sin in the world ; so 
that it is not the physical earth that i is 
meant, but the human world, the race 
of man. 











stand the state of sin (sometimes called 
corruption) into which man is fallen as 
a nature. And no doubt there is a 
state of evil, as well as evil action, 
which in the Scriptures is called sin. 
Sin is not in action alone: there may 
be a permanently wrong and wicked 
state of mind, of purpose, of temper, 
of character. A man may for years 
entertain a purpose of murder, waiting 
the opportunity for the deed. He is 
thus in heart, state, and character a 
permanent murderer. Whether awake, 
asleep, or in a swoon, there is the same 
unsuspended state of character. <A 
man’s sensual nature may have the en- 
tire predominance over his moral na- 
ture, so that, awake or asleep, he may 
be a sensual, drunken being. So pride, 
ambition, scepticism, and a thousand 
other vices, may be triumphant in a 
man’s permanent mental state and 
fixed moral character. He is, there- 
fore, in a state of sin. And whatever 
good there is in him is so subordinated 
to, harmonized with, and tainted by, 
these predominant evils as to be only 
qualifiedly good. Yetit was Adam’s fla. 
grant act of disobedience to God’s law 
which at once thus subordinated the 
good to evil in his moral constitution. 
God, law, conscience, were no longer 
supreme ; self, submission to tempta- 
tion, animal indulgence, took the as- 
cendant. That changed condition of 
soul becoming hereditary, has been 
called “ Origine] Sin.” Whatever may 
be the suitableness of the term, Serip- 
ture, consciousness, and experience am- 
ply attest the mournful fact. 

Death by sin—Geologists declare, 


By the sin that entered many under- and science seems universally to ac 
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by sin; and so death passed upon 
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all men, *for that all have sinned: 








3 Or, 


cept the declaration, that animal death 
existed for ages before the human 
race existed. Indeed death, disinte- 
gration, dissolution, appears to belong 
to the very nature of all material or- 
ganisms. This fact seems to be 
recognised in the Genesis history. 
Adam’s first organism seems to have 
been naturally dissoluble, and its dis- 
solution to have been prevented by 
the tree of life. His bodily immortality 
seems thus to have been properly su- 
pernatural. Just so his holiness was 
supernatural, being superinduced by 
the blessed indwelling and communion 
of the Divine Spirit. Sin removed the 
Holy Spirit; the sentence upon sin re- 
moved him from the tree of life, (Gen. iii, 
22,) and so when sin entered then also 
entered death by sin. It was, as above 
said, into the human world that both 

- sin and death now entered. It is said 
explicitly that ‘death passed upon all 
men,” not upon the lower animal races. 
On Adam’s sin, mural subversion and 
mortality obtained full sway over him, 
and so of all lis descendants by the 
law of propagution ; the law by which 
throughout the entire generative king- 
doms, whether vegetable, animal, or 
human, like nature begets like nature, 
bodily, mental, and moral. 

“« When the apostle here teaches that 
all evil has its origin in sin, and all 
sin in that of the ancestor of the hu- 
man race, he by no means propounds 
an entirely new doctrine. It is snb- 
stantially contained in the third chapter 
of Genesis, and is frequently declared 
in the Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, x1, 23, 24; Keclesiasticus xxv, 
24, It has likewise been handed down 
in the exegetical traditions of the rab- 
bins, among whom, for example, are to 
be found such sentiments as the follow- 
ing: The Targum, on the text, “ecle- 
siastes vii, 29, ‘God hath made man 
upright,’ observes: ‘But the serpent 
and the woman seduced him, and 
raused death to be brought upon him 
and all the inhabitants of the earth;’ 
and on Ruth iv, 22, ‘Jesse lived many 





in whom. 


L 








days, until the counsel which the ser- 
pent gave to Eve was called to mind 
before God. In consequence of this 
counsel all men upon earth are obnox- 
ious to death.’ To the same purpose 
are the words of R. Shemtob (died anno 
1293) in the book Sepher Haemunoth: , 
‘In their mystical commentaries our 
doctors say that if Adam and Eve had 
not sinned their descendants would 
not have been infected with the pro- 
pensity to evil; their form would have 
remained perfect like that of the an- 
gels, and they would have continued 
forever in the world, subject neither 
to death nor change.’ ‘Bereschith 
Rabba,’ a mystical commentary upon 
Genesis from an early period of the 
Middle Ages, par. 12, 14: ‘Although 
created perfect, yet when the first 
man sinned all was perverted, and 
shall not return to order until the 
Messiah come.’”—Tholuck. Yet some 
of these authorities are probably the 
borrowers from the apostle rather than 
originals. Other Jewish doctors main- 
tain an implanted tendency to evil born 
in every man. 

All have sinned—How does the 
apostle mean that all have sinned ? 
Theologians have replied, All have 
sinned in Adam. But no such phrase 
as sinned in Adam occurs in Scripture. 
The phrase Jn Adam all die does oc- 
cur, This does not mean, however, 
that any man’s body or person was 
physically, materially, or morally pres- 
ent, or so incorporated in the body of 
Adam as to expire with hira when ne 
expired. No more was any person 
present in Adam to eat the forbidden 
fruit when he ate. very man dies 
conceptually in the first mortal man, 
just as every lion dies in the first mor- 
tal lion; that is, by being subjected to 
death by the law of likeness to the 
primal progenitor. The first lion was 
the representative lion, in whose like- 
ness every descended lion would roar, 
devour, and die; and so in him all 
the lion race die. Adam, separated 
by sin from the Holy Spirit, was a 
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#3 (For until the law sin was 
in the world: but ‘sin is not 





» Chap. 4. 15; 


imputed when there is no law. 
14 Nevertheless, death reigned from 





1 John 3. 4. 





naturally disposed sinner, and, shut 
from the tree of life, a natural mortal; 
aud so by the law of descent his pos- 
terity are naturally disposed sinners, 
aad both naturally and penally mortal. 

But when the apostle declares that all 
have sinned, he declares not merely 
the natural disposition, but the actual 
sirming of all. Our view is this: The 
aorist or past tense, here used of the 
word sinned, does in this epistle often 
imply a general certain fact or state of 
facts. So it is used in Romans iii, 23; 
ix, 22, 23; viii, 29, 30, (where see 
notes,) where justified and glorified ex- 
press a uniform general fact in the 
same tense. And it is so regularly 
used throughout this very passage, 
12-21. Verse 15, Hath abounded, 
essentially means always abounds and 
always willabound; 17, Death reign- 
ed; 21, Sin hath reigned, express 
permanent, universal facts. The clause 
all have sinned, therefore, means 
just the'same as all sin—thus stating 
a fact which (allowing for volitional 
freedom) is as uniform as a law of na- 
ture. Now such a uniform law of na- 
ture, however generally stated, takes 
effect only in those circumstances 
or conditions which allow it possible. 
Thus “water runs,” that is, such is the 
nature of water if gravitation permit. 
‘Lead melts,” that is, when the tem- 
perature allows. “All men sin ”— 
such is their nature—when their pro- 
bation presents itself. Such being 
their normal action, such must be their 
permanent nature. And infants are of 
the same nature, they needing only 
the possible conditions for actual sin- 
ning. The sentence of universal death 
must stand, therefore, because in the 
divine view men are by nature uni- 
versal sinners. Not because they lit- 
erally sinned in Adam; not because 
Adam’s personal sin is dmputed to 
them, but because such is their nature 
that in this scene of probation, hemmed 
in witl temptations on all sides, sooner 
or later ther will sin; and of whatever 














act a being is the normal, if not abso- 
lutely universal, performer, of that he 
is normally called the doer; if of sin, - 
then a sinner. = : 

The aoristic character of the verbs 
we have quoted is preserved by tho 
writer’s being considered, as assuming 
his standpoint at the close of the 
whole series of transactions they ex- 
press. Standing at the finale of all 
probationary history, he recognises 
that all sinned when the lengthened 
trial came. (For the reconciliation of 
volitional freedom with this universal- 
ity of sin see WILL, pp. 338-343.) 

In verse 12 the apostle states one 
side of the comparison, but he does 
not state the other side until verse 18. 
What intervenes may be considered 
logically parenthetic. To obtain the 
gist of the parallel, verses 12 and 18 
may be read together. 

The Adamic side of the comparison 
the apostle assumes on the admitted 
authority of Genesis. The purpose of 
the parallel is, (1.) To show the illus- 
trious place of Christ in the history of 
our world. (2.) To show that justifi- 
cation by Christ extends beyond meré 
Judaism, and embraces. the race. 
(3.) To show that the redemption more 
than repairs the fall. 

13. The apostle suspends the prose- 
cution of the parailelism in order to 
show to the Jews that the antithesis 
is not narrowed to the period of the 
Mosaic law alone, but covers the whole 
human history and race, including the 
patriarchate from Adam to Moses. 

Until the law—During the patri- 
archal period. This verse reasons 
thus: During the patriarchate there 
was sin, and therefore law. (Sce 
notes ix, 6-14.) 

14. Nevertheless, death reigned 
—The previous verse aysumed that 
there was sin during the patriarchate; 
this verse proves it from the existence 
of death. ‘That death implies siu he 
assumes from the account of thie fall in 
Genesis. Changing the order of the 
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Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression, “who is 
the figure of him that was to come. 
ES But not as the offence, so also 
is the free gift: for if tlirough the 
offence of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded * unto many. 
16 And not as it was by one that 
sinned, so 7s the gift: for the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation, 
but the free gift 7s of many offences 


unto justification, U7 For if by 
one man’s offence death reigned by 
one; much more they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness shall reign in life by 
one, Jesus Christ.) 18 Therefore, 
as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; 
even so °by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came» apon all men un- 
to justification of life. 19 For 
as by one nan’s disobedience many 
were maae sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made 





wi Cor. 15, 21, 22, 5. —n Isa. 53. 11; Matt. 
20, 28; 26. 28-—4 Or, by one offence. 


5 Or, by one affence.—4 Or, by one He aos 
ness.—vy John 12, 32; Heb. 2. 





steps of the apostle’s reasoning in| 


these two verses, we arrange it thus: 
During the patriarchate there was 
death, tlierefore sin, therefore law. 
The inference is, if that period is covered 
by death, sin, and /aw, it is included in 
the parallel ruin from Adam and re- 
demption by Christ; and the Messiah 
and justification must uot be monopo- 
lized by Judaism. 

Sinned after...Adam’s_ trans- 
gression — Referring not to infants, 
but to all who lived during the patri- 
archate. They did not, like Adam, 
(nor like the Jews,) transgress a re- 
vealed law, but only the inner law 
written on the heart. (See note ii, 14.) 

Paul now specifies three particulars 
of the antithesis, namely, the quality, 
the nwinber, and the results, showing in 
each the excess of the good in Christ 
over the evil in Adam. 

15. Offence...gift—In QuaLity 
the former is evil, the latter is good. 
Much more then, @ fortiori, should the 
latter abound rather than the former. 
Grace —The divine cause. Gift— 
The divine effect. Many—Literally, 
the many, that is, the mass of mankind. 

16. By one. ..of many—Contrast 
of NUMBER. By one sinner (supply 
also by one sin) was the condemnation ; 
of many offences (supply also of many 
offenders) was the Justification. By the 
apostle’s ellipsis the one sinner stands 
against many offences; but the very na- 
ture of the contrast shows the ellipses 
on both sites should be filled. 





17. Death reigned...reign in 
life—Contrast in RESULTS, the death- 


reign and the life-reign. Receive— 
Voluntarily and freely. Where, in- 


deed, the being is not a free-agent, as 
an infant or idiot, the grace and yifl are 
unconditional. This entire paragraph 
presents the divine zdea of redemption 
as offered to man’sacceptan3e. Nothi- 
ing but man’s voluntary rejection of 
the offer can prevent the ¢dea from 
becoming realized, and resulting in his 
salvation. 

18. Condemnation .. . justifica- 
tion—From Adam’s offence resulted 
condemnation upon all men; froin 
Christ’s righteousness, justification 
upon all men. ‘The condemnation 
would have produced the exclusion 
of the race from existence by the in- 
fliction of immediate death upon Adam. 
(Note on xi, 32.) But the justification 
of all in view of the atonement secured 
the continuity of the race, by which 
every person comes into the world in ¢ 
justified state. That justification is 
unto life—that is, results in salvation 
—unless forfeited by sin. 

Says Dr. Wilbur Fisk on this verse: 
“Guilt is not imputed until, by a vol- 
untary rejection of the Gospel, man 
makes the depravity of lis nature the 
object of his own choice. Uence, 
although, abstractly considered, this 
depravity is destru:tive to the posses- 
sors, yet through the grace of the Gos- 
pel all are born jr ee from condemn.utian.” 

19. Made ..made—'The Greek 
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rightcous. 20 Moreover ?the 
law entered, that the offence might 
abound. But where sin abounded, 
grace did much *more abound: 
21 That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign 
tnrough righteousness unto eternal 
lite by Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HAT shall we say then? 
aShall we continue in sin, 

that grace may abound ? 2 God 
forbid. How shall we, that are 
>dead to sin, live any longer there- 
in? 3 Know ye not, that ‘so 
many of us as ' were baptized into 





"Jobe: 15.22; chap. 3.20; 4. 155 7.8; Gal. 3, 19,33, 
ot Luxe 7, 47; 1 Tim. 1, 14.—« Ch. 3. 8; ver 15. 


b Moa 11; chap, 7. 4; Gal. 


19; 6, 14; Col. 3, 33 
Pet, 2. 24.—c Gal. 3. 27. 
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word signifies constituted or assigned the 
position of. From Adam the continned 
race is, by the law of natural descent, 
born and constituted sinners, (see note 
on ver. 12.) Yet justification by Christ 
overlies the condemnation at birth; 
and even when forfeited by sin may, by 
repentance and faith, be recovered, and 
mature into holiness and eternal life. 

20. The law entered—Subordi- 
nately, yet indispensably, to impose 
upon the evil deeds of men _ their 
guilt and responsibility as sins, so as 
to render Christ and grace necessary. 
Abound—Jfultiply in number. The 
more the law took the shape of special 
enactments, as in the Mosaic covenant, 
the more offences multiplied. Sin 
abounded—Sin multiplied, but grace 
abounded. 

21. By Jesus Christ our Lord— 
And so the apostle closes his contrast 
in rounded triumph with the glorious 
name and title of the divine hero, ‘the 
Captain of our salvation.” He has 
now depicted the elements of the rem- 
edy; he is henceforth ready to trace 
the process of the renovation pro- 
duced by the remedy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Faith-Remedy illustrated, 
3. In the steps of the Renovation. 

(a) Exemption from Necessity of Sin- 
ning, 1-23. 

The statement in v, 20, was one of 
that kind that subjected Christianity 
to the slander of teaching us to do evil 
that good may come. (See note on 
iii, 8.) Paul’s first step, then, is to 
refute the charge that we may by 
sin properly deepen our Ruin to en- 
hance the Remedy. He does this upon 
the great maxim that Christian faith, 


in tts very essence and act, tis an utter 
abandonment of sin, and a most en- 
tire and perfect self-surrender to holi- 
ness; that is, self-surrender to Christ, 
who ts the complete embodiment of perfect 
goodness. (See notes on iii, 22; iv, 24.) 
He enforces this vital truth in the most 
earnest and intense spirit, bringing his 
illustrations from the innermost sanc- 
tuary of the Christian religion, using a 
variety of conceptions drawn from the 
person and history of the holy Jesus. 

As Christ had a death, burial, and 
resurrection, so has the Christian a 
death and burial to sin and a resurrec- 
tion to holiness, (4, 5.) The unregen- 
eracy is crucified; this death is free- 
dom from sin, and thence with Christ 
we rise to holiness to die no more, but 
ever live unto God, (6-11.) 

1, What...say—This question 
simply introduces the argument like 
the opening questions of chapters iii 
and iv. Continue in sin—Sin as 
either an internal mental state, or an 
external habit or course of action. 

2. God forbid—See note on iii, 4. 
Dead to sin—As a corpse is _perfect- 
ly unsusceptible both in regard to out- 
ward things and internal sensations, 
so should the Christian be insensible 
both to the external excitements and 
the internal impulses to sin. Thence 
the thought of his living in sin that 
divine grace may be honoured is ex- 
cluded-as a heinous contradiction. 

3. Baptized into Jesus Christ—- 
Of this self-consecrating act of faith 
baptism is the external manifestation 
and profession. The apostle, there- 
fore, holds that our act of baptism 
consecrates us into Christ, as if our 
persons mystically became particles 
and parts incorporated mto the holy 
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Jesus Christ ‘ were baptized into his 
death? 4 Therefore we are ¢bur- 
‘ed with him by baptism into death: 
that ‘like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by &the glory of the 
Father, ‘even so we also should 
walk in newness of life. 5 i For 
if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resur- 
rection : G Knowing this, that 
*our old man is crucified with him, 
that 'the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. 7 For “he that is 








d@1 Cor. 15, 29.—e Col. 2, 12.——f Chap. 8. 11; 
1 Cor. 6. th ra Gor, 13. 4.—g John 2. 113 11. 40. 
—h Gal. 6. 15; Eph. +4. 22, B, 243 Col. 3. 10. — 
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dead is ? reed from sin, § Now 
"if we be dead with Christ, we be- 
lieve that we shall also live with 
him: 9 Knowing that ° Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth 
no more; death hath no more do- 
minion over him. 4&0 For in that 
he died, Phe died unto sin once: 
but in that he liveth, che liveth 
unto God. Ui Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be "dead in- 
deed unto sin, but ‘alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
12 ‘Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should 





4, 22; Col. 3. 5, 9.7 Col. 2. 11.—m1 Pet. 4. 1. 
——2 Gr. justified.—n2 ‘tim. 2. 11.—o Rev. 
1._18.—p Heb. . 27, 98, Luke 20. 38.— 
r Verse 2.—<8 Gal. 2. 19.—1# Psa, 19. 18; 119, 183. 





person of the blessed Jesus, so that we 
are figured as identified with his body. 

Baptized into his death — This 
same faith, symbolized by baptism, in- 
corporates the points of our history 
into the most eminent points of Christ’s 
history. We are made in a manner to 
die in his death. 

4, Therefore—Since we die, a cog- 
nate burial must follow. The faith 
which precedes baptism produces a 
death; the holiness which should follow 
is a newness of life, a resurrection. 

Buried. ..by baptism—Where our 
regenerating faith is a death, and our 
sanctified new life is a resurrection, 
what should be the fitting burial be- 
tween the two? Obviously, as said in 
yerse 2, our baptism consecratinug us 
into Christ, embodying us into his 
mystical body the Church, is the burial. 
Faith insures our mystical death, bap- 
tism our mystical burial, sanctification 
our mystical resurrection. 

This mystical burial would be ac- 
complished with equal completeness 
whether the rite of baptism were per- 
_ formed by affusion or immersion. For, 
1. Christ was uot buried at all, but 
temporarily deposited Ca a& new tomib 
preparatory to burial. 2. A burial is 
as well symbolized by affusion, picturing 
the covering over of the body, as by im- 
mersion. The amount of water poured 
upon the body can make no difference; 


for in Rome, whither this epistle was 
sent, a handful of dust thrice flung 
upon a corpse was held to be a legal 
ritual burial. So in the parallel pas- 
sage, Col. ii, 11, 12, so minute a rite as 
circumcision is the figure of an entire 
“putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh.” 3. Immersion, even if it rep- 
resented burial, does not symbolize the 
outpoured baptism of the Spirit. Affu- 
sion represents both. 

5. Planted together—Rather, grown 
or germinating together, like two fel- 
low slips from the same root. 

6. Old man is crucified—Our old 
man is our unregenerate nature re- 
nounced by faith in Christ. The cessa- 
tion of this unregeneracy tinds its 
image in the crucifixion. 

8. Dead with Christ—Dead to a 
world of sin, as Christ was dead to the 
world of external things. Also live 
with him—Live in conformity with 
his character. 

10. Died unto sin—The death of 
Christ was the very highest point of 
the“antagonism of holiness against sin. 
The very highest image, therefore, of 
the contrariety of Christianity to sin is 
instanced in the identification of the 
Christian with the death of Christ. With 
Christ, in a lower sense, lie dies unto 
sin; with Christ he liveth unto God. 

12. Therefore—Inasmuch as death 
to sin is freedom from sin, be ye free 
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obey it in the lusts thereof. 13 Nei- 
ther yield ye your "members as * in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto 
sin: but ‘yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto 
God. 414 For “sin shall not 
have dominion over you: for ye 
are not under the law, but under 
grace. 15 What then? shall we 
sin, » because we are not under the 
law ‘ut under grace? God forbid. 
16 Know ye not, that ¥to whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 





his servants ye are to whom ye obey: 
whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness 2) LY But 
God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin, but ye have obeyed 
from the heart :that form of doc- 
trine *which was delivered you. 
18 Being then *made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of right- 
eousness. 19 I speak after the 
manner of men, because of the in- © 
firmity of your flesh : for as ye have 
yielded your members servants to 
uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield your 





uCh. 7.5; Col. 3.5; James4. ee eA arms, 
or, wecepon's.— Chiap. 12. 1: 1 Pet. 2. 24; 4.2. 
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from sin. The apostle now in the 
paragraph 12-23 develops a train of 
imageries drawn from servitude, name- 
ly, to sin or to holiness; contrasting the 
service of sin and the deathly results 
with the service of God, which is free- 
dom emerging into the glorified life. 

Sin...reign—Sin assumes to be a 
king; our mortal body (mortal, as sin 
lias made it so) is his claimed realm; 
that body’s lusts are the mandates 
which the false sovereign would have 
ns obey. 

13. Members as instruments—Our 
limbs, all the parts and organs of our 
body, the false king, Sin, would devote 
as instruments to execute the behests 
of the lusts. Unto God—The true 


king.. Instruments of righteousness 
—Instead of lusts. Augustine well 
says: ‘Does anger rise? Refuse to 


give for it your tongue to cursing or 
your hand to striking. That irrational 
rage would cease to rise did not sin 
exist in the members. _ Abolish its 
power; let it not have weapons with 
which it can war against you. will 
learn not to rise when it ceases be 
allowed arms.” 

14. Not under the law—Under 
the dispensation of Christless law the 
dominion of sin could never be broken. 
It would rule and ruin. But under 
grace emancipatior is offered and free- 
dom may be secured. Yet the new 
freedom consists not in an abolishment 








of the law, but in the spirit by which 
the Christian fulfils the law, namely, 
not under compulsion of the law, but 
freely and with full purpose of heart. 
Thus the most perfect-obedience to 
law is a most delightful freedom. 

15. Shall we sin—Shall we make 
the very grace that redeems us from 
sin the occasion for sin? 

16. His servants ye are—There is 
no compromise. Serving sin, even un- 
der pretext of grace, makes us the 
genuine slaves of sineven unto death. 
Serving sin professedly under grace 
brings us under the terrible penalty of 
law. So that, then, we are truly not 
under grace. 

17. Thanked...ye were—God be 
thanked that your service of sin is in 
the past tense, and is now forever over. 
Form of doctrine—The true doctrine 
of grace; the opposite of and emanci- 
pation from your old service of sin and 
instalment under the rule of Christ. 

19. After the manner of men—| 
illustrate deep spiritual. truth by ordi: 
nary images drawn trom secular life. 
Infirmity . . . flesh— Which needs spir- 
itual truth in material shapes. The 
Roman Christians knew the significance 
of slavery as a source of illustration, 
being not only familiar with it, but even 
being, perhaps, some of themselves 
slaves. He momentarily apologizes for 
this sort of illustration, and then push- 
es it to its final and awful result. 
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members servants to righteousness |1 law,) how that the law hath domin- 


unto holiness. 20 For when 
ye were "the servants of sin, ye 
were free °from righteousness, 
2h ¢What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for ‘the end of those 
things és death. 22 But now 
*being made free from sin, and be- 
come servants to G@ d, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. 23 For ‘the 
wages of sin 7s death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER VII. 
i NOW ye not, brethren, (for I 
speak to them that know the 
b John 8. 34.—5 Gr. to righteowsness.— 
e.Chap. 7, 5.—d Chap, 1. 32.—e John 8. 32,— 


7 Gen. 2. 17; chap. 5. 12; James 1..15. 





ion over a man as long as he liveth ? 
2 For *the woman which hath a 
husband is bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth; but 
if the husband be dead, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband. 8% So 
then "if, while her husband liveth, 
she be married to another man, she 
shall be called an adulteress: but 
if her husband be dead, she is free 
from that law; so that she is no 
adulteress, though she be married 
to another man. 4 Wherefore, 
my brethren, ye also are become 
“dead to the law by the body of 
Christ; that ye should be married 
to another, even to him who is raised 
from the dead, that we should ! bring 





Chap. 5. 17. 213 1 Pet..1. 4.—— 1 Cor. 
ary Matte 5, 32, —eChap. 8, 25 a Se . 195 
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20. Free from righteousness— 
They felt themselves released from the 
divine requirements, being under the 
opposite master, Sin. 

21. What fruit—He now appeals 
to their own experience. What avails 
could they boast from their freedom 
from right? The answer is, death. 

23. Wages of sin—The hire which 
the master Sin pays to his servants is 
death. And this death, the antithesis 
of eternal life, and measured in dura- 
tion Ly it, is efernal death, death that 
knows no resurrection. The reverse, 
eternal life, the result of the service of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, is not a wages, 
but a free and bounteous gift. Sin well 
earns its reward, and so its reward is 
wages; but our service does not earn 
heaven, so that heaven is a gratuity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


b. Hmancipation from servility to law, 
vii, 1-6. 

In the apostle’ s view the Christian, 
by his new life in the Redeemer, walks 
in the paths of holiness under no com- 
pulsion of law, but spontaneously and 
of his own free will. (Note on vi, 14, 
and on Matt. xi, 30.) He is, therefore, 
that much emaucipated from law. 





This beautiful state of freedom from 
servility to law he illustrates by the 
case of the married female whose hus- 
band is dead and she prepared to con- 
tract a new matrimony. The woman 
is the new Church, the deceased hus- 
band is the forestalled law, and the 
new bridegroom is Christ. 

1. Know the law—Not by the Jew- 
ish polity alone, but universally, sub- 
jection to law terminates at death. 
Hence the apostle assumes that his 
brethren know law; not the law, with 
the article, as in the English transla- 
tion. Over a man—Over a person: 
for the Greek word may imply either 
sex, and the apostle in fact selects a 
female for his illustration. 

4. Dead to the law—As the de- 
ceased husband was physically dead to 
the wife, so the widow was legally 
dead to the husband; that is, she was 
emancipated from all subjection or re- 
lation to him. Similarly, by the apos 
tle’s varied and flexible use of the 
word dead, the new Church was dead 
to the departed law. They were 
emancipated according to the measure 
of their life in Christ, and the zponta 
neity of their active holiness, from all 
pressnre of the law. 
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forth fruit untoGod. 5 For when 
we were in the flesh, the ' motions 
of sins, which were by the law, ¢ did 
work in our members ‘to bring 
forth fruit unto death. 6 But 
now we are delivered from the law, 
*that being dead wherein we were 
held; that we should serve * in new- 
ness of spirit, and not im the oldness 
of the letter. 





Y What shall we say then? Ja 
the law sin? God forbid. Nay, 
*T had not known sin, but by 
the law: for I had not known 
Slust, except the law had _ said, 
‘Thou shalt not covet. § But 
«sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all 
manner of concupiscence. For- 
‘without the law sin was dead. 





1 Gr. passions,—e Chap. 6. 13.—f Chap. 
6. 21; James 1. 15.—2 Or, Weteg dead to that, 


« Chap. 6.2; verse 4.—g Chap. 2. 25; 2 Cor. 3. 6. 


i Chapter 8. 20.—8 Or, conewpiscence.-— 
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5. When we were in the flesh— 
When we were unregenerate, before 
our conversion. Motions of sins— 
These are spoken of as belonging to a 
past stage of experience. 

6. But now we are delivered 
from the law—Delivered from it as 
our source of justification as the ac- 
tuating power of our attainment in 
holiness, and as a condemning power. 
Serve in newness of spirit—As we 
once served sin with all our heart 
most freely, so now we serve Christ 
with all our heart without legal com- 
pulsion and freely. 

c. But the law ts to be exculpated from 
blame, 7-25. 

The new Church is freed from law 
as a woman from an oppressive hus- 
band, and the apostle is about to pic- 
ture the bliss of that emancipation 
when he is interrupted by two ques- 
tions, and compelled to postpone that 
picture to the next chapter. Those 
questions and their answers (7-12 and 
13-25) occupy the remainder of this 
entire chapter. 

The Jew, made jealous for the law 
by verse 5, demands: “Js the law sin?” 
No, the apostle answers; the law is the 
detoction of sin, and is good, an* sin 
the only murderer, 7-12. 

But, then; is this law, maintained by 
you to be good, the cause of death? No, 
but sin, defeating every effort of the 
awakened self to be holy, becomes a 
body of death, 13-25. 

These two paragraphs, therefore, are 
entirely occupied in showing how the 
man in the flesh and under law (ver. 5) 
is dealt with by the law. 





First question—Is the law sin? 7-12. 

7. Is the law sin ?—In thus mak- 
ing deliverance from law the Christian 
principle, do you identify the law as 
sin? Not only as satisfying the sensi- 
tive Jew, but as a neutralizer of all an- 
tinomianism, (which abolishes obliga- 
tion to holiness,) the apostle must hon- 
our the divine law. Had not known 
sin—So far from being sin, the law is 
the detecter of sin, revealing its exist- 
ence and odiousness to the moral con- 
sciousness. of the unreflecting sinner. 
Sin, like a heinous monster in the dark, 
lies concealed in the soul; the law 
comes like the sun and reveals his awful” 
deformity. Shalt not covet—Shalt 
not entertain the evil desire of the 
heart.. The sinner knew external 
crime against human law, against 
society, against honour. But sin, the 
motion of the inner man infringing 
God’s law, he was ignorant of, or un- 
cousciously ignored. We need not go 
to childhood, as many commentators 
do, to find this state of darkness and 
unconsciousness. It is the state of 
the world. With the busy werldly 
world the law of God has gone up into 
invisibility in the skies; and the world- 
law, that knows only crime and not 
sin, is solely and persistently known. 

8. Wrought. . . concupiscence-—- 
Commentators generally understand 
that the apostle here describes the re- 
action that sometimes takes place, 
with which the fractious soul sins the 
worse from its very spite against the 
restraints of law. It will not only sin 
when it is forbidden, but sin all the 


more rampantly because it is forbidden. 


ADs 53. 


9 For I was alive without the 
law once: but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I 
died. 40 And the command- 
ment, ™which was ordained to life, 
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I found to de unto death. Hl For 
sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, deceived me, and by 
it slew me. 12 Wherefore "the 
law is holy, and the command- 





nm Psa. 19. 8; 119. 38, 137; 1 Tim. 1. 8. 





Prohibition provokes transgression, 
and transgression rainps and rages 
out of vengeance against prohibition. 
Now this may be the meaning; and 
yet the idea seems hardly called for, or 
relevant to the train of thought. The 
demanded meaning is that sin, by 
means of law, brought every variety of 
concupiscence or unlawful heart-sin 
into revelation and visible existence; 
for the apostle more than once vividly 
describes a bringing into sight as a 
bringing into existence. Dead—Dead 
to all visibility or phenomenal existence. 

9. Alive—Fanciedly alive—alive in 
my own conceit; not knowing that I 
was truly adead man. Without the 
law—The law having to me no vir- 
tual existence. Commandment came 
—Like a new arrival front parts un- 
known. Sin revived—A reversal 
takes place: sin was dead and I alive; 
but now, law having come, sin is alive 
and I am dead. I died—And the 
question is, Who killed me? The an- 
swer is not law; but law waked up sin, 
and sin killed me. 

11. Taking occasion—Law was the 
occasion, sin the author of the murder. 
Deceived me—Deluded ime, as all 
temptation does with some false good. 
So did the serpent Kve. Slew me— 
As sin and serpent did both Adam and 
Kye. 

12. Wherefore—The conclusion is 
that the law stands vindicated in its 
divine perfection. aaw—tThe eternal 
law universally taken. Command- 
ment—The law manifested in some 
special requirement, as to Adam, in 
the ten commandments, and in the de- 
tails of the Mosaic requirements. 

Second question, and answer— The. law 
not made death to me, 13-29. 

It is now demanded whether by this 
narrative'{8—-12) it is to be understood 
that this holy thing, the law, is respon- 
sible for his death. The answer is, By 








no manner of means. And to show 
this he goes over the same story again 
of 8-12, with fuller particulars. so 
stated as to show that it was sin. not 
law, that formed for him the body of 
this death above described in verse 11. 
From this it is plain, and must be spe- 
cially noted, that 13-25 narrates the 
same period as 8-12. And this is a 
very important fact, as we shall now 
show. 

It has for ages een debated whether 
13-25 described the case of an un- 
regenerate or regenerate man. For 
the first three centuries the entire 
Christian Cliuurch with one accord ap- 
plied it solely to the unregenerate man. 
It seemed too low a moral picture for 
a possessor of a new Christian life, 
as the apostle in the main current of 
thought is describing. Its application 
to the regenerate man was first invent- 
ed by Augustine, who was followed hy 
many eminent doctors of the Middle 
Ages. After the Reformation the in- 
terpretation by Augustine was largely 
adopted, especially by the followers of 
Calvin. At the present day the Church 
generally, Greek, Roman, Protestant, 
including some of the latest commen- 
tators, have returned to the just inter- 
pretation as held by the primitive 
Church. 

If, however, it be true, as we have 
above stated, and as we think will ap- 
pear in our comment, that this passage 
does but tell the story of 8-.12 over 
again, this question is settled, for all 
are unanimously cgreed that 8-12 is 
the narrative of a1 unregenerate man. 
The story as retold is this: When the 
holy law came the good I waked up 
and tried to be good according to law. 
I did consent to the law that dt is good, I 
willed to do good, I did even delight in 
the law after the inward man. But the 
traitor sin, identifying itself with my 
evil I, held me fast as sold under sin 
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ment holy, and just, and good. 
43 Was then that which is good 
made death unto me? God for- 
bid. But sin, that it might ap- 
pear sin, working death in’ me by 
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that which is good; that sin by 
the commandment might become 
exceeding sinful. 14 For we 
know that the law is spiritual: 
but I am carnal, °sold under sin. 





o1 Kings 21. 20, 25; 


2 Kings 17. 17. 





hemmed me in at every good attempt, 
aiganized a rebellious counter law in 
my inembers, and so became a complete 
nightmare upon me, the very body of this 
death above mentioned, and now in 
question. So that the question is again 
answered, In what relatio stood the 
man in the flesh (verse 5) under the 
law. to the law? In fact, 7-25 is an 
unfulding of verse 5, and viii, 1-11 is 
an unfolding of verse 6. 

Moreover, as 7-12 is but an expan- 
sion of 5, and 13-25 an expansion of 
7-12, it is clear that all three passages 
do describe but one thing: how with 
the man in the flesh under the law the 
motions of sin bring forth death. 

If, now, the reader will with a pair 
of scissors cut out the entire passage 
7-25, (which the apostle flung in to 
discuss the two questions,) he will find 
a continuous train of thought. The 
paragraph vii, 1-6 describes the Chris- 
tian’s emancipation from law, and viii, 
1-39 describes his blessed state as thus 
emancipated. The passage 7-25 is 
therefore parenthesis. 

No one need deny that in a low state 
of Christian life, a state normal with a 
large share of Christians, law resumes 
its compelling and even menacing 
power, And this is a thing of degrees, 
a sliding scale. The lower the degree 
of Christian life the more vividly the 
law Hashes out, just as the deeper the 
twilight the brighter the stars. And 
when the Christian vitality dies out 
the bolt of the law again strikes the 
man dead, sin being responsible. But 
of all this subsidence of the believer 
into the law state, however true, the 
apostle does not here say one word. 
It is the man under the law in the Hesh 
he is describing. 

13. Good made death—Blessing 
is, indeed, by sin often transformed in- 
to curse. But the blessing is not 
thereby to blame. There is a bold 








truth in saying that the good law was 
made death, but, the apostle claims, not, 
responsibly so. Sin is the knave and 
murderer, without which law would 
be most benign and glorious, ‘‘ the har- 
mony of the universe.” Might ap- 
pear sin-—Death follows sin in order 
to unfold the accursedness of sin. 
The intrinsic, immutable, eternal exe- 
crableness of sin is a lesson in theology 
that God is wisely unfolding to all in- 
telligence. Exceeding sinful— He 
might have said exceeding bad; but 
what worse can be ascribed to sin than 
that it is intensely itself? 

14, Spiritual—The law is rot only 
to be vindicated but extolled, and ex- 
tolled not only by the good, but even by 
the man whom it condemns. Carnal— 


‘That is, in the flesh, (verse 5,) that is, 


uuregenerate. Sold under sin—Not 
merely under the dominion of sin, (vi, 
14,) although that is the sure and in- 
fallible characteristic of the unre- 
generate. The low regenerate state 
has sin rebellious within, the higher 
life has nature under foot; but though 
sin may win many masteries it 
never holds permanent dominion 
over the regenerate man, for then he 
ceases to be regenerate. But this man 
is worse still, sold under sin, not only 
a subject but a slave. Anditisnot the 
base I, the lower se/f, but the higher I 
that utters this awful plaint. Reducing 
the hyperbole as much as we reascn- 
ably can, it is absolutely inadmissibie 
to predicate this in any case of a vegen- 
erate man. 

Dr. Hodge expresses the cpinion 
that such is the ordinary language of 
Christian experience. It is so only, we 
reply, in accordance with and in conse- 
quence of a theological teaching that 
requires it. No such language, cither 
doctrinal or practical, is found in the 
Christian writings of the first three 
centuries. Under such doctrinal in- 
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15 For that which I 
not: for Pwhat I would, that cdo 
[ not; but what I hate, that do I. 
16 If then I do that which I 
would not, J consent unto the law 
that 2¢ 78 good. i7 Now then 
if is uo more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. ‘1s For 
I know that ain me, that is, in 
my ilesh, dwelleth no good thing: 
sor to will is present with me; 
but hew to perform that which 
is good I find not. 19 For the 
good that I would, I do not: but 
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do. 20 Now ifI do that I would 
not, it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. 2i I 
find then a law, that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me, 
22 For I ‘delight in the law of 
God after ‘the inward man: 
23 But ‘I sce another law in "my 
members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members. 24 Obl wretch- 
ed man that I am! who shall de- 








ear 4, as Eph. 3. 16; Col. 3. 9, 10. 
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struction language of a hyperbolical 
“voluntary humility” is sometimes 
habitually uttered: utterly factitious in 
' its charaeter. This practice of facti- 
tious self-invective, both in language 
and cultivated thought, is repressive 
of the higher emotions of Christian life, 
and produces a dry, hard, and ungenial 
style of piety. It often produces in 
revivals also not a winning, but a men- 
acing tone of preaching; and in the 
religious tone that results, much that 
is severe and unlovely. 

Dr. Hodge is surprised that Tholuck 
should approve the declaration of Dr. 
Adam Clarke that the Augustinian 
interpretation of this passage tends 
to lower the Christian standard. He 

avers that Calvinists, who prefer. this 
interpretation, may safely claim a supe- 
rior piety over Socinians and Arminians, 
who take the reverse view. The so- 
called Arminian view, we again reply, 
was held in the earliest and best days of 
the Ghureh. Nor do those who coin- 
cide with Mr. Wesley in this interpre- 
tation shriuk from Dr. Hodge’s com- 
parison as to piety; or hesitate the 
declaration that the spirit in which 
they read this passage, carried out in 
all directions, is the source of a large 
part of their spiritual life, joy, and effi- 
ciency. Oblige them to feel that this 
and cognate passages are a true view 
of Christian life, and their whole frame 
of piety would receive a lowering check. 

15. I do, I allow not—Here begins 
the battle of the I’s. It.is the corrupt 





I of carnality and indwelling sin as- 
serting its law in the members, aud 
overwhelming the I of conscience, 
awakened by the Spirit, with the 
body of death. What I wickedly do, 
I conscientiously allow not. 

17. No more I—So completely nul- 
lified and robbed of my moral personal- 
ity am I that the carnal, self, indwelling 
sin is the real agent, absorbing for the 
time being the whole man, 

18, For to will—What proves that 
in the me, which is identical with my 
flesh, is no good thing, is the fact 
that it defeats my will to perform 
the good, and induces me to do the 
evil which I would not. 

20. No more I...sin—(See tote 
on 17.) What proves that it is no 
more I, but an overmasiering I of sin 
that dwelleth in me, is the fact that. 
Iam overborne to do that which in 
conscience I would not. 

22. Delight—Rather, regard with 
complacency. The ordinary conscience 
even of the natural man, as all moral 
philosophers maintain, feels an emotion 
of gratification in seeing right and jus- 
tice done. The inward man—-the 
ethical nature. 

23. Another law—So uniform and 
controlling is the mastery of this 
sin=I,-that it has the absoluteness of 
alaw in my members, a law of 
sin. It is a rebel law warring aguinst 
the law of my higher mind, nameiy, 
the divine law. 

24, Oh wretched.. 
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liver me from *the body of this 
death? 25*I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then 
with the mind I myself serve the 
law of God; but with the flesh the 
law of sin. 


CHAPTER VIL 


IHERE is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are 


in Christ Jesus, who * walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
2 For *the law of ‘the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from ‘the law of sin and death. 
3 For ¢what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and * for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh: 





5 Or, this hody of death.—-1 Cor. 15, 37.— 
a Verse 4; (ial. 5. 16,25. —6 John 8.36; chap. 6. 
18, 22; Gal. 2. 19; 5. 1.—e1 Cor. 15. 43; 2 Cor. 3. 6. 





even this despairing cry, and in it, the 
duplication of the self appears in the 
and the body of this death. The / 
makes a convulsive effort to fling off 
this body at once of sin and of death, 
yet feels the impossihility without help 
from without. For this body of death 
is myself! This death—When we 
interpret the body of this death to 
be the old man, the carnal self. the 
noisome carcass of indwelling sin pro- 
ducing this death, we bring out the 
completion and final point of the an- 
swer to the question at verse 13. It 
was not the law that produced the 
death herein depicted, but sin. 

25. I. thank. ..through Jesus 
Christ—Of course this verse declares 
that Christ was the deliverer from this 
earnal and deadly incubus. We can 
either insert £ am delivered before 
through, or we may imagine that the 
deliverance has already taken place as 
soon as the ery is uttered, and then 
this verse is the rapturous burst of 
gratitude. 

So then—This is the summing up of 
the discord within the struggling sin- 
ner in his convicted law state, and pre- 
pures by contrast for the sweet har 
mony that follows in the next chapter. 
Two parts of his nature adhered to 
two different laws. There was once 
a false harmony by the ‘complete 
and quiet predominance of carnality; 
the Spirit, revealing the law, pro- 
duced the discord; the Spirit, through 
Christ, subduing sin, bestows a har- 
mony divine; and this harmony peals 
forth in a pan in the opening of the 
next chapter. 








d Chap. 7. 24, 25.—e Acts 13. 39; chap. 3. 26; 
Heb. 7. 18, 19; 10. 1, 2, 10, 14.72 Cor. 8. 213 
Gal. 3. 13.—10Or by a .aerifice for sin. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

(a) Blessed individual process of jus- 
tified and epirit-guided life, 1-17. 

1. Thérefore now—With the self 
surrender in faith to Christ of verse 24, 
last chapter, deliverance from sin and 
law ensue, and with justification the 
Holy Spirit is given as the inspirer 
of regenerate life. As said above, 
the apostle here resumes his descrip- 
tion of the gospel freedom from law 
rule, which he had suspended at vii, 6. 
No condemnation—For justification is 
acquittal, the opposite of condemna- 
tion. In Christ—(See note on vi. 2.) 
After the flesh—A fter the suggestions 
of the carnal nature. After the Spirit 
—After the dictates of the conscience 
vivined by truth and divine influence. 

2. Law—The ruling force. (See 
note on vii, 23.) Spirit of life—The 
Divine Spirit, the inspirer and giver of 
eternal life. Law...death. (See note 
on vii, 23.) 

3. Law could not do—Namely, 
make the righteousness required tn be 





fulfilled in us, (verse 4.) Physical law, 


having to do with dead matter, secures 
its own fulfilment; moral law, having 
to do with free agents, cannot neces- 
sarily secure the obedience of the wil- 
fully wicked. Weak... flesh —Un- 
able to secure its own fulfilment on 
account of the depraved persistence m 
disobedience. God—The nominative 
to condemned. Likeness of sinful 
flesh—Ho was the reality of human 
flesh, like unfallen Adam; he was only 
the likeness of sinful flesh, like fallen 
Adam. His own—LKmphatie, as Al- 
ford remarks ; hts own, therefore szzless : 
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4 That the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, § who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 6 For *they that are 
after the flesh do mind the things 
of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit, ‘the things of the Spirit. 
G For **to be carnally minded is 
death; but *to be spiritually mind- 
ed is life and peace. 7% Because 
“the carnal mind és enmity against 





g Verse 1.—~A John 3. 6; 1 Cor. 2. 14.—7 Gal. 
5. 22, 25.—k Chap. 6.21; verse 13; Gal. 6.8. 
2Gyr, the minding of the flesh, So verse 7.— 
38Gr. the minding of the Spirit. 








iu cottrast to sinful and sin twice 
named. For—On account of. God 
sent his Son, both in sinful likeness 
and on account of sin, in order to bring 
us to perfect holiness. 

4, Righteousness of the law—Tlie 
righteousness required by the law, and 
which the law cannot condemn. This 
is not an “imputed righteousness,” nor 
the simple innocence or freedom from 
guilt included in justification, but an 
actual and active personal righteous- 

- ness, energized by the Spirit, and indi- 
vidually, through grace, our own. 
Walk. . .Spirit—(See note on verse 1.) 
Spirit-guided, justified Christian life is 
actually and actively holy life. 

5. Do mind—Tliink of, care for. 
Things of the flesh—The gratification 
of purely earthly and selfish ends. 

6. Death—Spiritual death in itself, 
eternal death in its results. Life and 
peace—Spiritual life here, eternal life 
here and hereafter. 

7. Carnal mind—Or, rather, carnal 
minding; not the faculty of mind, but 
the course or body of carnal thought. 
Enmity—The mass of carnal thinking 
is essential enmity against God. It 
may claim to revere the greatness and 
grandeur of the Infinite. But in its 
carnality it is at opposition against his 
holy law, even though that law is un- 
seen, (note on vii, 9,) and though the 
opposition is not felt and known by the 
mind itself; and so it is intrinsic enmi- 
ty against God. Men may hold a 
perfect yet unconscious hatred against 
God. Not subject—For enmity to 
God cannot be at the same time sub- 


Vor. TT1.—2? 


God: for it is not sunject te the 
law of God, "neither indeed can 
be. S So then they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God. 
9 But ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit, if so be that "the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now 
if any man have not °the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 40 And 
if Christ be in you, the hody 7s 
dead because of sin; but the Spirit 





4Gr. the minding of the flesh.—i James 
4. 4.— m 1 Cor. 2. 14.—n 1 Cor. 3, 16; 6. 19.— 
o John 3. 34; Galatians 4. 6; Philippians 1. 19 
1 Peter 1. 11. 
jection to God’s law. The two are 
opposites, and so far as the one exists 
the other must cease to exist. 

8. Cannot please God—From this 
a strange theology has inferred that 
even an unregenerate man’s complete 
resignation of sin and unregeneracy, 
and his effort and act of entire submis- 
sion to God, though required by God, 
and encouraged by his promise and 
pardon, cannot be pleasing to God nor 
accepted by him! This theology de- 
clares that men must be regenerate be- 
fore they can make the self-surrender- 
ing act of faith to God! But in truth 
that act of faith is the precedent con- 
dition in order to regeneration. It is 
after an unregenerate man by God’s 
help and grace performs the act of faith 
that regeneration is bestowed. When 
it is said that an unregenerate man 
cannot please God, it means an unre- 
generate man acting after the flesh, 
that is, in accordance with the unre- 
generate nature within him. Soa dis- 
obedient child cannot be pleasing to 
his parents, nor a dishonest citizen ac- 
ceptable to the government, that is, as 
a disobedient child and as a dishonest 
citizen. But that means not that the 
disobedient child, as a free agent, can- 
not renounce his disobedience, and the 
dishonest resign his dishonesty, and so 
both become right and acceptable. 

10. Body is dead...Spirit is life 
—We agree with Alford that the phys- 
ical body is here intended. The in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ not only sanc- 
tifies, but will quicken our body with a 
final glorifying life in the better resur- 
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is life because of righteousness. 
Ki But if the Spirit of Phim that 
vaised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, *he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies *by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you. 2&2 *There- 
fore, brethren, we are debtors, not 
£0 the flesh, to live after the flesh. 
a3 For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: but if ye through the 
Spirit do tmortify the deeds of the 





p Acts 2. 24.—q Chap. 6. 4, 5; 1 Cor. 6, 14; 
® Cor, 4. 14; Eph. 2. 5.—5 Or, because of his 
Spirit.——r Chap. 6. 7, 14.» Verse 6; Gal, 6.8. 
—tEph. 4. 22: Col. 3. 5.—wGal. 5, 183.— 


body, ye shall live. 14 For “as 
many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. 
15 For ‘ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again “to fear; 
but ye have received the * Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, ¥ Abba, 
Father. 16 +The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God: 
17 And if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with 


1 Cor, 2. 12; Heb. 2.15,—20 2 Tim. 1,7; 1 John 
4, 18.—a Isa. 56.5; Gal. 4. 5.6.—vy Mark 14. 36. 
—z2 Cor. 1. 22; 5.5; Eph. 1.13; 4.30 ——u Acts. 
26.18; Gal. 4. 7. 





rection. (Heb. xi, 35; Phil. ili, 11.) 
The body is, in spite of regeneration, 
dead in its unreversed destiny of mor- 
tality; but the humar spirit is still an 
immortal life, and the power that raises 
Jesus will gloriously raise all in whom 
dwells the spirit of Jesus. 

12. Debtors—We owe not to the 
flesh obedience to its dictates. 

13. Die—The fulness of death that 
arises from carnality. The body— 
Analogous to but not identical with 
the flesh. The very definition of appe- 
tites is those desires that spring from the 
body or physical system. To mortify 
them is to kill them so far forth as they 
are enmity to God. The flesh is a 
depravity not confined to the body, but 
including the entire tendency to sin. 

14. Sons—In a noble and maturer 
sense than children. Christ is son, but 
never child (réxvov) of God. 

15. Again—After having once been 
emancipated from it. Spirit of adop- 
tion—Being adopted as children into 
God’s family, God has breathed into us 
the humble confidence of the child feel- 
ing himself at home in his father’s 
house. Abba, Father—For the He- 
brew and for the Greek our apostle 
‘furnishes this blessed word in both 
languages to indicate that both may 
claim the same divine paternity. 

16. Spirit itself—In its own imme- 
diate person. Beareth witness with 
-—Testifies concurrently with. So that 
there are two witnesses, the divine and 
the human, testifying to the one fact. 








Children—The Spirit testifies solely 
to this one fact, our being children of 
God. This special testimony cannot 
be quoted for other facts than our 
own sonship. If a-tasteful lady de- 
sire to know whether her manners 
are becoming and graceful she ob- , 
serves herself and draws her conclu- 
sion, and that is the testimony of her 
own taste and consciousness. If, ad- 
ditionally, another person of critical 
taste assure her that they are so, then 
she has the testimony of another 
mind witnessing with her own that 
her deportment is right. So the 
Christian by self-inspection and intro- 
spection may infer that he has the 
grace of God; but, additionally, the 
Divine Spirit surely is able to speak 
with a voiceless assurance to his con- 
sciousness that he is God’s child. That 
is, God’s Spirit may testify with and 
to man’s spirit to man’s sonship. 

17. Heirs—Entitled by graciously 
divine right to an eternal inheritance. 
Joint heirs with Christ—Who is onr 
elder brother, (ver. 29.) And as Christ 
is sure of his inheritance, then, so long 
as we are joint with him, there can be 
no failure for us. But in our case there 
is a condition yet to be completely ful- 
filled, namely, the following IF. And 
this if, implying a contingency last- 
ing as long as our probation, must be 
presupposed in the whole of this pas- 
sage, (18-39.) The law of inheritance 
cannot fail; the scheme of advance- 
ment (29, 30) cannot be broken, but 


A. D. 58. 
Christ; ‘if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified 
- together. 

__ ES For I reckon that «the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in 
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us. 19 For ‘the earnest expec- 
tation of the creature waitcth for 
the *manifestation of the sons cf 
God. 20 For ‘the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not will- 
ingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope; 








v- Acts 14. 22 ci Phil. 1, 29; 2 Tim. 2, 11, 12, 
c2 Cor. 4. 17; 1 Pet. Tb 6,7; 4. 13. 


d@2 Pet. 8. 13.—e1 John 8. 2. 
J Verse 22; Gen, 3. 19. 





we may fall out of it by the way. All 
these progressive stages belong to us 
not as physical persons, but as charac- 
ters, and are forfeited by our persons 
if the character ceases. If so be—On 
this if hangs our eternity. That—To 
the divinely established result that. 
Glorified together—That glorifica- 
tion with Christ arrived at in verse 30; 
the ultimate to which our heirship looks. 

(e) Advancing stages to final (collective) 
glorification of Church and earth, 18-25. 

Based upon present joyous expecta- 
tions and vracious aids, the apostle 
describes the Christian’s glorious fu- 
ture, first, in the present paragraph, 
as part of the lower creation, and 
second, (26-32) as part of the blessed 
kingdom of God. 

18. Floor—In illustration of the glo- 
vification just mentioned. Sufferings 
—Mentioned as being with Christ in 
verse 17. Those sufferings are not to 
be measured with that glorification. 
In us—A.glory that will be made not 
only to beam from Christ, but to reveal 
itself within our celestial bodies. (Col. 
iii, £; 1 John iii, 2.) 

19. For—In explanation of this n- 
revealed glory. TKarnest expectation 
-—The expressive Greek word implies 
an eager: stretehing forward of the head 
to wateh the future. The creature— 
The created. The Greek word may 
designate any created thing or being, 

or the whole creation as one. Hence 
the term has been a battle-ground for 
critics, six of whose various opinions 
are given by Alford as to the present 
application of the term. Without dis- 
cussing them in detail we give our own 
view, which slightly ~aries from any 
ove of them. 

In the present verse Paul applies the 
word primarily, we think, to himself 





and his fellow-Christians. He means 
the creature nature in us, (verse 18,) 
as part of the creation, yet as human 
beings, and including essentially all 
humanity. That the human creature, 
the creature in humanity, is meant, is 
clearly evinced by the ascription of per- 
sonal qualitics, as expectation, wait- 
eth willingly. This also consistently 
continues the subjective style of verses 
16, 17, where our personal sufferings 
are contrasted with our own future 
glory. So Paul (ver. 13) uses the word 
the flesh, and the body, as a gen- 
eral terin, indeed, yet now considered 
specially as ours. As creature we 
(the suffering us of the last verse) look 
forward to the promised renovation. 
This subjective sense continues until in 
verse 22 Paul momentarily takes in the 
whole creation, and then returns to 
his fellow-Christians (and himself) ex- 
clusively, (verse 23.) 

Manifestation—At the final reno- 
vation, the sons cf God will be made 
manifest by their renewal in the glori- 
ous likeness of Christ, (verse 30.) For 
this as creature they wait. 

20. To vanity—tTo a mortal perish- 
ableness in contrast both to Adamic 
immortality and future glorification. 

Not willingly—By the primal sen- 
tence, against all its own upward aspi- 
rations, (Gen. iii, 17-19.) The word 
willingly implies that it is not the 
material or the animal creation that is 
described, but the human in general, 
though the Christian is the special 
subject. By reason of him—Said 
reverentially of God. Man is subjected 
to vanity under the laws of material 
nature on account of God’s primeval 
sentence upon the race for sin. In 
hope, through a premised renovator, 
(Gen. iii, 15,) of the final renevation. 
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21 Because the creature itself «also 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liber- 
ty of the children of God. 22 For 
we know that °the whole creation 
foroaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. 28 And not 
only they, but ourselves also, which 
have "the firstfruits of the Spirit. 


ieyen we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, ' waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the 'redemption of our 
body. 24 For we are saved by 
hope: but ™hope that is seen is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for? 25 But 
if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for 7. 





6 Or, every creature, Mark 16, 15; Col; 1. 23. 
g Jer. 12. 11.—A2 Cor, 5.5; Eph.1, 14. 





42 Cor. 5. 2, 4. —X Luke 20. 36. —/ Luke 21. 28; 
Eph. 4. 30.—w7 2 Vor. 5. 7; Heb. 11. 1. 





21. Because—Or, rather, that. In 
hope that. The creature itself—Or 
rather, this same creature, and not 
merely the successive generations of 
nature. 

22. For—tThis is true of us Chris- 
tians, in a measure, not only as human 
creatures, but as part of the whole cre- 
ation, so that 22 and 23 are a more ex- 
plicit statement of the unity herein of 
the Christian with the creation. Whole 
creation—Individual suffering is in uni- 
son with universal suffering. All ani- 
mated nature is groaning. All physical 
nature is scarred with past convulsions, 
and puts forth its thorny luxuriance as 
if groaning under the primeval curse. 
Travaileth—lIts pains are, however, 
not merely of death, but also of birth. 
It is as if nature were a mother strug- 
gling to bring forth a fresh and new 
creation. This is, however, the only 
intimation that the passage contains of 
any renovation beyond that of the sons 
of God. It intimates nothing of an 
immortality or resurrection of beasts. 
Of such a renovation of the world, not 
only the Jews, but other oriental na- 
tions, cherished an expectation. Nor 
does geology, as some suppose, exclude 
the supposition. That science dis- 
closes wondrous revolutions and stages 
through which the earth has passed in 
past ages. The most wonderful, sur- 
passing in some respects most of the 
miracles of Scripture, was the introduc- 
tion of animal life. And geology reveals 
some great changes as sudden. Of life 
it may be said that it was a suspension 
of all previous laws, by the interposi- 
tion of a new power in the world. 
When life forms or enters an organism, 
the ordinary course of chemical affini- 





ties is arrested; when that interposition 
is withdrawn, ‘the lower law by which 
the particles of matter seek their natu- 
ral affinity resumes its reign.” This 
seems a shadow of the interposition in 
nature of the still higher Power by 
which still higher arrangements will be 
established, which, though miracles to 
our present order, will be natural to 
the new state, and natural as accord- 
ant with the laws of God’s universe. 

23. Not only they—Rather, 7, re- 
ferring to the whole creation. Our- 
selves— What was true of man’s 
creaturely nature, and even of the 
whole creation, was true of Paul and 
his fellow-Christians, with this special- 
ty, that what was in others a waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of 
God, was in them something infinitely 
better, namely, a waiting for the re- 
demption of our body. 

24. For—The apostle now. shows the 
reason whiy, according to the law and 
plan of our probation, this glorious 
consummation is placed in the distance 
beyond this scene of groaning and 
corruption. We are saved by 
hope—Our salvation takes place only 
on condition of our expectation, and 
hope looks faithfully forward and up-- 
ward. Such are our probationary re- 
quisites, and these in their very nature 
require distance and an unseen future. 
(See note on John xvi, 7-15.) For 
hope—The hope-olject that is seen, 
by being present and possessed, is not 
a hope-object, and so precludes the ex- 
ertion of hope. Why—Or rather, 
how. Hope, and sight or fruition, are 
incompatible. 

25. If...hope...patience—If the 
distant reward call forth our persistent 
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26 Likewise the Spirit also help- 
eth our infirmities: for "we know 
not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but °the Spirit itself mak- 
eth intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered. 
27 And rhe that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind 





#2 Matt. 20. 22; James 4. 3.—0o Zech. 12. 10; 
Eph. € 18.—p I Chron. 28. 9; Psa.7.9; Prov. 17. 
35 Jer. 11. 20; 17. 10; 20.12; Acts 1. 24's 1 Thess, 


of the Spirit, 7because he inaketh 
intercession for the saints 1accord- 
ing to the will of God. 2% And 
we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love 
God, to them ‘who are the called 
according to his purpose. 29 For 
whom ‘he did foreknow, the also 





2.4; Rev. 2. 23.—7 Or, that.—q1 John 5. 14, 
——? Chap. 9. 11, 23, 24; 2 Lim. 1.9. 8 Jer. 1.55 
chap. 11. 3 1 Pet. 1. 2.—t Eph. 1. 5,11. 








hope) then patience and perseverance 
in well doing, and the perfection and 
fitting of our character for the consum- 
mation, ensue. 

A. Gracious aids, through the Di- 
vinely Foreseen and Accomplished Stages, 
to the Final Glorification, 26-30. 

The emphatic passage is verses 29 
and 30, and for it the previous verses 
prepare. The gracious aids are the 
helping Spirit, (26,) the concurrence of 
the Heart-searcher, (27,) and all things 
in codperation, (28;) resulting in the 
final successive stages, (29, 30.) 

26. Likewise the Spirit—Like- 
wise, that is in addition to all its other 
gracious offices in verses 11, 16. Our 
infirmities—True reading, our infirm- 
ity; namely, our ignorant infirmity 
regarding prayer, mentioned in next 
clause. Should pray for—If we look 
into recorded heathen prayers we find 
them offered almost exclusively for 
earthly goods; for goods which may 
prove our harm and ruin. The spirit 
of Christianity teaches us to be unsure 
as to the desirableness of any particu- 
lar human advantage we might name ; 
teaching us rather to leave such 
things to God, and to aspire after the 
only true and sure good, God himself. 
Maketh intercession—While Christ 
maketh intercession for us above, 
the blessed Spirit frameth our own in- 
tercession for us within. His prayer 
is an inner prayer within our prayer, a 
silent Divine voice within our voice, 
the soul of which our prayer is the 
body. Groanings.. .uttered—Groan- 
ings not articulated, because pregnant 
with a meaning too deep for man to 
shape into words. 

27. He ..hearts— As the Spirit 








knoweth and sympathizeth with our 
feeble human minds, so that Spirit is in 
communication with God, the heart- 
searcher. Knoweth...themind—The 
Spirit inspires our unutterable things; 
yet God, knowing the mind of the Spir- 
it, knoweth the things unuttered. So 
is the Spirit a mediator of communion 
between our spirit and God our father. 

28. All things—Not only does the 
Spirit work in and for us, but when he 
works all things else codperate. As 
the whole creation groaneth together 
waiting for the renovation of God's 
sons, so the whole coworketh to that 
glorious consummation. Love God 
—And just so far and just so long as 
they love God. Just so far as their 
love to God is diminished and sin is 
committed, just so far is the working ot 
all things lessened and doubtful; and 
when their love to God ceases, the ¢o- 
working for good ceases, and:they are 
no longer the called. For it is f& the 
man as &@ GOD LOVER, not as a blank 
individual, that these promises are 
made. The called —(See note on 
Rom. i, 1.) His purpose—Of glo- 
tifying in Christ the mortal bodies of 
all true believers, (verse 21.) But 
the stages of glorification implied in 
19-23, as belonging to believers, ‘he 
apostle now beautifully traces in their 
divinely established order, from the 
foreknowledge of God in the past cter- 
nity to the consummation in and for 
the eternity of the future. 

29. For—To exemplify and expand 
the purpose just mentioned. In this 
verse he states the first and last 
step; in the next the intermediate 
successive steps. F'oreknow—This 
word in itself signifies always to fore- 
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did predestinate “to be conformed 


to the image of his Son, ’ that he 
might be the firstborn among many 
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brethren. 830 Moreover, whom 
he did predestinate, them he also 
w called: and whom he called, them 
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kuow simply; nothing else. It never 
signifies, intrinsically, to predetermine, 
or to love, or to favour beforehand; 
but always to foreknow or prerecog- 
nise. Yet this /oreknowing may take 
in a special view or phase of the fore- 
known object. It may be a favour- 
able or unfavourable phase, and thus 


the inferential thought is attained of 


pre-favouring or pre-condemning. But 
this thought lies not in the foreknow- 
ing, but in the aspect, favourable or 
unfavourable, of the object presented. 
Here the objects are the human indi- 
viduals foreknown as inecting the requi- 
site conditions in the successive stages 
of advancement, and so the individuals 
meeting the requisitions of the final 
glorification. If any one individual 
fails at either stage, he drops from 
among the so foreknown. And some do 
drop out at every stage. God calls 
more than accept the call and become 
justified; he justifies more than per- 
severe and become glorified. (See 
note on Jolin xvii, 2.) 

The true idea, then, is to foreknow 
men as meeting the required condi- 
tions of that final glorification ; namely, 
who are finally found among those who 
love God, (verse 28,) who with patience 
wait for tt, (25,) and who steadfastly en- 
dure to the end. Predestinate—Desti- 
nate beforehand, predetermine. From 
this it is clear, 1. That foreknowledge 
and predestination are two very differ- 
ent things. Knowledge belongs to the 
intellect, determination belongs to the 
will. Foreknowledge is an attribute 
belonging to the nature of God, pre- 
determination is an act produced by 
the free-will of God. 2. Foreknowl- 
edge precedes predestination ; for God’s 
nature is antecedent to God’s acts. 
Did God act without previous knowl- 
edge, he would act, like an idiot, in 
total ignorance. 3. Predestinution, so 
far from being “without foresight,” 
%s truly founded on joreknowledge. It 








presupposes that all who are elected or 
predestinated to glory are fureknown 
as the proper subjects for it acccrd- 
ing to God’s eternal purpose. 4. Man’s 
freedom as a free-agent underlies Gi d’s 
foreknowledge of him, and God's fore- 
knowledge underlies God’s determina- 
tion. God's knowledge is caused by 
the future act, not the act caused by 
the knowledge; just as when we look 
at a man walking, our seeing and 
knowing his motion is caused by his 
moving, not his moving caused by our 
seeing and knowing. So that, in con- 
clusion from the whole, God predes- 
tinates to glory only those whom he 
sees through time and space will finally 
meet the conditions requisite for that 
glorification. Image—Snuch an image 
as he presented at the transfiguration 
on the mount. Firstborn among 
many brethren—And thus present 
a row of glorified brothers, all in the 
same celestial uniform, with the first- 
born at their head. 

30. Called—The apostle does not 
imply that others were not called; for 
he knew that ‘many are called but few 
chosen.” The disobedient to the call 
are here left out of the account. They 
exclude or withdraw themselves, vol- 
untarily and freely, from the favourably 
foreknown and the predestinated. 

Mr. Barnes says, “The predestina- 
tion secures the calling, and the cell- 
ing secures the justification.” If the 
apostle himself had so said, it would 
have been decisive ; but that is precise- 
ly what he does not say. All Paulsays 
is, that the calling is the requisite con- 
dition before the justification, aud the 
justification before the gloritication. 
He asserts that the latter cannot be 
without the former, It is the called 
(or some part of them, for ‘many are 
called and few chosen”) alone that are 
justified; it is the justified alone that 
are glorified. Whom he called—They 
being foreknown as cornplying. Whom 
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he also *justificd: and whom he 
justified, them he also » glorified. 





$1 What shall we then say to 
these things? *If God be for us, 
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he justified—Upon their faith. Them 
he also glorified—Provided they were 
justified at the moment whién the stage 

f glorification came. If, tloough once 
justified, their justification has ceased, 
they are then not justified, and so can- 
not be glorified. 

It-is not the purpose of the apostle, 
de it specially noted, to show or deciare 
the surety of any particular individual’s 
infallibly passing through the stages 
of this scheme, but to show the inde- 
structible and absolute surety of the 
scheme itself. (See uotes on verses 
17 and 28.) It is the fixedness and 
unfailing surety of the plan of salva- 
tion, in order that each one may avail 
himself of it, that is affirmed; not the 
surety for the special individual that 
God’s power is pledged to fasten him 
into the plan, and to carry him in- 
-fallibly through. The ark is uncon- 

/ ditionaliy predestined to outride the 

[ deluge; but it depends upon our en- 

\ tering and remaining within the ark 

\whether we individually outride the 
deluge too. All the aids above de- 
scribed are furnished from the Divine 
side; but man has a selfhood from 
which he must act, and upon that ac- 
tion it depends whether he finally is 
included in the saving result. 

Mr. Barnes asks, ‘‘ Low would it be 
a source of consolation to say.to them 
that those whom he predestinated, 
ete. might fall away and be lost for- 
ever?” But, 1..What consolation to 
tell them that the justified are to be 
glorified, so long as they are taught 
never to ‘ve sure of their being justified? 
Preachers of secured perseverance are 
obliged, in order to prevent in their 
followers the great presumption of be- 
ing too sure of final salvation, to cul- 
tivate the perpetual doubt of their be- 
ing Christians at all; and so destroy 
the full assurance of faith, and upset all 
the boasted “ consolation” of their own 
doctrine. What cousolation to know 
that Christians will persevere, if I must 
never know that I am a Christian? 











2. To tell the Christian that he may 
fall away is not of itself consolation, 
but warning; and warning the Chris- 
tian needs in the proper place as truly 
as consolation. And the true place of 
consolation and of warning is this: 
fully to know my present acceptance, 
and equally to fear my future rejec- 
tion by unfaithfulness. 3. The true 
consolation from the present passage 
is its glorious assurance that the plan 
of salvation is absolutely sure to those 
who, by persistent faith, intrust them- 
selves to it. We have a sure strong- 
hold to which we can turn. And such 
is the doctrine of the entire Mpistle; 
sure salvation by faith. But nowhere is 
it taught that that faith itself is fixed 
or fastened upon us, or in us. The 
exercise and continuance of our faith 
under God’s gracious aids, is our own 
duty, and our part, as free-agents, in 
the work of our salvation. 

While a large share of the verbs of 
these two verses express a future as 
well asa past fact they are uniformly 
in the past teuse, the Greek aorist. 
(Note on v, 12.) Alford, in his usual 
ultra-fatalistic style of interpretation, 
tells us that this is because the whole 
is completed in the predeterminatiou 
of God. But why does not Alford 
explicitly apply the same exegesis to 
sinned in v, 12, (where see note,) and 
thus attribute the authorship of sin to 
God ?—a blasphemy which rash think- 
ers like him are perpetually commit- 
ting, yet denying. The true view, we 
think, is, that the apostle’s standpoint 
in all these uses of the Greek aorist 
is at the grand consummation of the 
whole scheme, contemplating it as a 
series past. (Note on v, 13.) 

5. A Pean of Triumph over this 
Scheme of Human Renovation, 31-39. 

31. What...then say — There 
stands the finished structure of human 
salvation; what can be said to it? 
If God-——Omitting the italics, (interpo- 
lated by the translators,) we have, 5 
God for us, who against us? The aposs 
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who can be againstus? 82 *He 
that spared not his own Son, but 
’delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things? 33 Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect? ° Jt is God that justi- 


' fieth. 34 ¢Who is he that con- 
demneth? J is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, °who 
is even at the right hand of God, 
‘who also maketh intercession for 
us. 35 Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? shall tiib- 
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tle stands like a triumphant herald, 
and challenges the universe for an 
opponeut to meet this divine cham- 
pion. Before an infinite defender 
every finite assailant dwindles into 
nothing, and the Christian stands 
alone beneath his omnipotent protector. 

32. That God is upon his side the 
apostle now brings the strongest of all 
arguments. Spared not his own 
Son—The own here is emphatic, like 
only begotten Son, (John iii, 16.) All 
things—As comprehensive as the all 
things of verse 28. 

33, Lay...charge— There is one 
great. enemy who is styled preéminent- 
ly the accuser of the brethren; and he 
in fact appeared before God himself to 
bring charge against Job, (Job i, 9,) 
and he has his human representatives 
in the world during all ages. And 
yet the apostle triumphantly proclaims 
that their charges are no charges at 
all, and gives his reason. God...jus- 
tifieth — Hereby the apostle shows 
how God is for us, (verse 31.) God 
justifies us at first in pardoning our 
sins; and whenever the adversary or 
his agents bring charges against us he 
ever repeats his justification; or, rather, 
God’s perpetual holding us righteous 
in spite of every calumniator is one 
continuous justifying act. _That same 
justification holds us clear on earth, 
defends us against the danger of con- 
demnation in the final judgment, and 
secures our place forever with the 
righteous. 

34, Condemneth—The reason why 
there can be no charge is because there 
can be no condemnation; and the rea- 
son why there can be no condemnation 
is this most conclusive one, Christ 
that dieth. The penalty of our sins 
hath been suffered, and the faithful 


are unpunishable and uncondemnable. 
He who hath so suffered claims us 
as his right. To assert this cla’m 
he is risen again, and to give de- 
cisive authority. to his claim he is 
even at the right hand of God. 
The image is drawn from the custom 
of Oriental kings of seating persons of 
the highest honour at the right side of 
the throne. So Solomon seated his 
mother at his own right hand, (1 Kings 
ii, 19,) so Salome desired to place one 
of her sons at the right hand and the 
other at the left of the royal Messiah, 
(Matt. xx, 21,) and so the Psalmist 
seats the Messiah-Jehovah at the 
right hand of Jehovah, (Psa. ex, 1.) 
Intercession—So in Heb. vii, 25, we 
learn that He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. So also Heb. ix, 24, and 
1 John ii, 1. What the precise form 
of this intercession of the ever living 
Jesus is we know not. Yet it can be 
no otherwise than an essential per- 
petuation of his high priestly prayer 
in John xvii. Though, however, his 
glorified form kneel not, and no voice 
be uttered, still his presence, with the 





history and glory of his death about 
him, is a perpetual memorial of mercy 
unto God. His blood has a perpetual 
voice, speaking better things than tha 
blood of Abel. 

35. Who...separate—The apostle 
now issues his third challenge to the 
foes of the redeemed. He has called 
for the accuser, the condemner, and 
now he summons the separator, sure 
that none dare appear. He next chal- 
lenges ar entire catalogue of enemies 
by name and declares the discomfiture 
of all. Love of Christ—It is a 
strange dispute between commentators 
whether this phrase signifies our love 





to Christ or Christ’s love to va. We 
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uiution, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? 36 As it is written, 
€ For thy sake we are killed all the 
day long; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. 87" Nay, 
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in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved 
us. 88 For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor ‘principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
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often speak of a person being separated 
from another’s affection, but whoever 
heard of a man being separated from 
his own love to another? Besides, 
it is God’s and Chirist’s mainte- 
nance of the cause of the Christian 
which runs through the entire pas- 
sage. In the present verse the apos- 
tle enumerates a series of eartlily or 
natural foes of the Christian, and in 
38 and 39 the supernatural or tran- 
scendent. 

Nothing, indeed, can separate the 
believer from Christ; but the man may 
depart from his faith and cease to be 
a believer. Nothing can kil] the Chris- 
tian, but he may commit suicide. None 
can pluck him out of his Father’s 
hand, but he may leap out of that 
hand himself. And hence of that one 
enemy which a nan may be to himself 
the apostle makes no mention in his 
hostile catalogue. Tribulation—The 
apostle now enumerates seven enemies 
which assail the Christian in vain. 
Not but that these foes can materially 
harm him, though they can neither 
accuse nor condemn him as before God. 
From their corporeal assaults, even the 
Divine Protector promises no immunity 
aud no deliverance from their earthly 
power. But they cannot break, they 
will brighten, rather, and strengthen 
the golden chain that fastens the justi- 
fied to Christ. 2 

36. Written—The quotation, from the 
Septuagint version of Psa. xliv, 22, con- 
firms the fact that these foes may 
attain a temporal triumph. By so 
quoting the apostle ranks the suffering 
Christians of his day with the glorious 
army of martyrs of the Old Testament 
Church. Killed all the day—The 
continued slaughter extends from sun- 
tise to sunset. 

317. More than conquerors—The 








slaughtered sheep are more than vic- 
tors; or, rather, superubundanily con- 
querors. The persecutor can butcher 
them, but they gloriously defeat their 
persecutor. _ Through him — Not 
even martyrdom is, in itself, a glory and 
a crown; it is glorious and crowned 
through Him whio gives it all its value. 

38. Persuaded —Such assurance 
does Christianity give me that I rest 
firmly upon it. Neither death, nor 
life — The two potencies of existence ; 
namely, the two stages of human ex- 
istence, life and death. These are 
both mighty powers over human des- 
tiny. Personified life is armed with 
terrible dangers; and death is the very 
king of terrors. Nor angels, nor 
principalities—Two potencies of /v- 
ing ayents in the supersensible spiritual 
world. Angels throughout Scripture 
are the messengers of God, armed 
often with divine authorities. Princi- 
palities are the ranks and orders of 
beings in the background, never ap- 
pearing to human view, and but dimly 
presupposed and rarely alluded to m 
Scripture. So Paul in: Col. i, 16, 
speaks very indefinitely of thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers; and 
in Mph. i, 21, principality, power, 
might, dominion, and every thing named 
in this world and that to come. All 
of which intimates that the New Test- 
ament, by a glimpse into the spirit. 
ual world, authorizes the belief of a 
great variety of classifications without 
giving us any distinct description of 
their nature. They come but very 
slightly within the range of the re- 
demptive scheme, and so scarce within 
the limits of the purpose of Scripture 
revelation. Nor powers — Perhaps 
including the graud physical forces of 
universal nature, known to seicnce, 
especially to astronomy, in the abstract, 
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39 Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to sep- 








but sometimes personified in Scripture 
as living agencies, and even identified 
with angels. From the Greek word 
dvvduerc come our dynamics, dynamical. 
And then we have a sublime conclu- 
sion. Notall the forces, even, that move 
the astronomic worlds could separate 
the redeemed from Christ. This is a 
thought which was not fully taken in 
by the apostle’s mind, yet his words 
seem pregnant with it, and legitimately 
express it to us. Nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come—Two po- 
tencies of time; embracing the vicissi- 
tudes of the present and the unknown 
revolutions of the future. 

39. Nor height, nor depth—Two 
antithetic potencies of space. The 
interpretation of heights and depths 
as equivalent to heaven and hell is 
scarce commensurate with the apos- 
tle’s conception. He designates the 
opposite extremes. of immensity. 
Height indicates the sublimity of lofti- 
ness or grandeur; depth the sublimity 
of darkness, obscurity, and terror. 
Both personified suggest limitless 
power for unknown destruction. Any 
other creature— Any otlier nature 
or being, save God and the man him- 
self. - Only these two (neither of whom 
are named in the list) can work the 
terrible separation. The former never 
will; the dread alternative rests solely 
in the power of the latter. (See notes 
on John xvii, 27, 28.) 

So closes the Argument of the apos- 
tle, (to be supplemented by the De- 
fence,) winding off and up into a final 
Anthem. And so we may say that 
the entize book, as an Argument, is a 
book of grand climaxes. Over and 
over again it begins in gloom, strug- 
gles through trials, and ends in tri- 
umph. Its topic is human ruin and 
renovation, beginning with the awful 
first three chapters, and closing with 
this grand eighth. Then, Abraham 
begins in Gentilism, and ends in justi- 
fication. The antithesis of Adam and 
Christ finishes with abounding grace 
and eternal life. The struggling convict 
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arate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 





of chapter seventh finishes in emanci- 
pation and glory; and even the coming 
Defence, starting with the downfall of 
Israel, ends with a cheering hope of 
his restoration. (Note on xiv, 23.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
I. THE DEFENCE 


Or Gop IN ESTABLISHING A SYStEM 
OF IMPARTIAL FREE-AGENCY BASED ON 
FaIru—EVEN THOUGH RESULTING IN 
UnNBELIEVING IsRAEL’s DOWNFALL, 
ix, 1-xi, 36. 

Our “Plan of the Epistle,” given at 
page 290, gives what our Commentary 
on these chapters will, we trust, show 
to be the true current of the apostle’s 
argument and thought. But it is well 
known that since the time of Augustine, 
in the fourth century, and later, of John 
Calvin, this chapter has been wrenched 
from the train of the apostle’s argu- 
ment and made the basis of what is 
called the Doctrine of ‘‘ Divine Sover- 
eignty,” ‘‘ Predestination,” and ‘ Un- 
conditional Election and Reprobation.” 
These dogmas were unknown or re- 
jected by the Church of the first three 
centuries, and by the great majority of 
Christendom in all ages. But as they 
have been inherited from Calvin by a 
large share of the Protestant Church, 
even of America, and are taught in 
most of our commentaries on Ro- 
mans, such as those of Barnes, Hodge, 


‘Stuart, and Schaff’s Lange, our expo 


sition is obliged to follow their exam 
ple, and assume a somewhat controrer- 
sial air, in order to render clear and 
conclusive the ancient ano true view. 
For our replies we have usually selected 
the popular and, in many respects, val- 
uable commentary of Mr. Barnes, as 
being a mild yet explicit statement of 
unconditional predestination. 
Unconditional predestination implies, 
comprehensively, that God wncondition- 
ally, and without any previous foresight 
or foreknowledge, foreorduins whatever 
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comes to pass, sin_and the damnation of 
the sinner therefor not excepted. As 
God foreordains, or eternally decrees, 
the holiness of the saint, and rewards 
him with glory for the holiness de- 
creed, so, on the other hand, he decrees 
the sin of the sinner, and then damns 
him eternally for the sin decreed. 

According to unconditional election, 
God does from the number of foreor- 
dained sinners (namely, all mankind) 
select a certain definite number of in- 
dividuals, without any regard to any- 
thing in them, and does from his mere 
good pleasure omnipotently fasten up- 
on them holiness and everlasting life, 
while the others, being leftin the sin and 
misery in which they were eternally 
foreordained to be born and to exist, 
are sent to eternal damnation for such 
foreordained sin and misery. 

The view of the ancient Christian 
Church may be stated as follows: 

The omniscient God, foreknowing 
from all eternity all things possible, 
did in view of such foresight originally 
select the plan of his own conduct, 
preferring of all possible actions or 
plans of action that which is best: 
Adopting for the highest reason a sys- 
tem of free-agents, he does, in view of 
what he knows that in every possible 
case any free-agent will do, so plan his 
own conduct as, without violating the 
freedom of the agent, to prevent evil 
in the greatest attainable degree, and 
to secure the highest amouut of good. 
He, therefore, endures sin, but neither 
approves, foreordains, necessitates, 
decrees, or permits it; and the sin- 
ner is punished not for God's de- 
cree, but for his own avoidable sin. 
God's comprehensive plan is thus so 
far contingent a? that it recognises the 
freo acts which the frec agent is able 
to withhold; yet, inasmuch as, which- 
ever way the agent will do, His fore- 
knowledge of all is perfectly accurate, 
so the Divine Mind can neither be de- 
ceived in its expectations or frustrated 
in its purposes. 

As to election, the true doctrine of 
the Church is that God, being eternally 
holy, does prefer and elect to himself all 
beings who are holy, or who do fieely 
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by his’ grace accept and consent, in 
faith, to become holy, with him; and so 
every human free-agent accepting God’s 
terms isin time elected, according to an 
eternal purpose of election. On the other 
hand, all, in opposition to God’s holiness, 
freely preferring and persisting in sin, 
become reprobated, with an eternal 
reprobation, to everlasting death. 

Mr. Barnes maintains that the elect 
are ‘‘a definite number” of individuals, 
(see his note on ix, 15) predestinated per- 
sonally from all eternity, (see note on 
vili, 30,) without any foresight of any 
thing (even faith) in the individual, 
(see note on ix, 11;) that they are 
chosen to holiness, (see note on viil, 
29,) and that they cannot fall away, 
(see note on vili, 30.) The reprobate 
are to unbelief, (see note on ix, 15,) 
and to hell; and it is just as fated, and 
just as right thus to predestinate a 


‘man to sin and damnation, as it is te 


make one less beautiful, wealthy, or 
intelligent than another, (see note on 
ix, 12, 21,) as, for instance, to make a 
Barnes inferior toa Bacon. Like most 
amiable men, Mr. Barnes dwelt mostly 
on the bright side of the doctrine, the 
glories of election, and shrunk from 
energetic statements of reprobation. 
Yet he implied the worst points of the 
doctrine unequivocally. And the whole 
and the worst of the doctrine is conelu- 
sively embraced in the single proposi- 
tion, (contained in-Mr. Barnes’ confes- 
sion of faith,) ‘‘God has from eternity 
unchangeably foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass.’ No reasoning can 
make those words mean less than that 
God unconditionally decrees the sin and 
damns the sinner for the sin decreed. 

The stern genius from whom this 
dark and sullen system is named, Johu 
Calvin, frames it into language like the 
following: ‘No one can deny but God 
foreknew Adam’s fall, and foreknew 
it because he had ordained it so by 
his own decree.”’—/nst., Book ULI, chap. 
23, sec. 7. 

“The wills of men are so governed 
by the will of God that thay are car- 
ried on straight to the mark which he 
has foreordained.”—B. I, ch. 16, sec. 8, 

“ Many indeed (thinking to excuse 
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God} own election and yet deny rep- 
robation; but this is quite silly and 
childish, For without reprobation 
election itself cannot stand; whom 
God passes by, those he reprobates.”— 
B. XII, chap. 23, see. 1. 

“All men are not created for the 
same end. but some are foreordained 
to eterral life, others to eternal dam- 
nation. So, according as every man 
was created for the one end or the 
other, we say he was elected or pre- 
destinated tc destruction.”—Chap. 21, 
sec. 1. 

To these views we object: 1. They 
make God the responsible author of 
sin. 2. They destroy the free-agency 
of man. 3. They render all penalty 
for sin unjust. 4. They destroy all 
divine government by transforming it 
into a mere machinery. 5. They de- 
grade God and destroy the divine 
sovereignty by sinking the sovereign 
into a mere machinist. 6. They im- 
pute infinite cruelty to God by making 
him decree the sin and damn the sin- 
ner. 

It is important to note that the Jews 
of Paul's day, the opponents with whom 
he here argues, held to predestination, 
endeavouring, like modern Calvinists, 
to unite some sort of free-will with 
it. Thus Josephus says: “ The Phar- 
isees ascribe all to fate and to God, 
and yet allow that to act right, or the 
contrary, is principally in the power 
of man, although fate does codperate 
in every action.’— Wars, If, 8, 14. 
They believed also that every Jew was 
predestinated to eternal life. Jolin the 
Baptist at the beginning encountered 
their “‘We have Abraham to our fa- 
ther.” (Matt. iii, 9.) And against Jesus 
they retorted, ‘“We be Abraham’s 
seed;” as if this Abrahamic descent 
secured their salvation and rendered 
Christianity unnecessary. Their pro- 
verbial maxim was, “All Israel have 
their portion in the world to come.” 
So Rabbi Bechai, commenting on a 
passage of the Pentateuch, says, “The 
Gentiles are ordained to hell; Israel 
to life.” — Wetstein on Acts xiii, 48. 
The early Christian fathers, like Paul, 
encounte-ed the same doctrine of un- 
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conditional election of all Jews. Says 
Justin Martyr: ‘Ye (Jews) expect to 


| be saved because ye are the lineally 


descended children of Jacob,” Again, 
“Your rabbies deceive both tlem- 
selves and you, supposing that the 
everlasting kingdom shall be assuredly 
given to them who are lineally de 
scended from Abraham, even although 
they be sinners and unbelievers, and 
disobedieut toward God.” (See notes 
oni, 17, aud ii, 25.) 

With this proud expectation of salva- 
tion by blood and cireumcision—by birth 
and works—Paul’s Christianity, salva- 
tion by faith in Christ, came into deadly 
issue. .This battle, begun by Stephen, 
(Acts vi, 13; vii, 2,) pervades Paul’s 
whole history in Acts, as apostle of the 
Gentiles, both in contest with the Jews 
and Judaistic Christians. The battle, 
bitter and deadly from the Jewish. side, 
began at their first driving him, to 
escape death, from Jerusalem, (Acts 
ix, 23-30,) continued through a whole 
series of plots, persecutions, waylay- 
ings, and attempts at assassination. 
As soon as he had finished the writing 
of this epistle, being about to take ship — 
from Corinth to Jerusalem, he was 
obliged, by a Jewish plot, to change 
his plan, and prosecute his journey by 
land. (Acts xx, 3.) 

Of this issue the Epistle to the Ro- > 
mans is a summary. The first eight 
chapters (with a slight reference to the 
Jewish issue in chapter iii) do in most 
magnilicent argument state the posi- 
tive Christian theory. But as the 
theory of faith-justification assumes 
the rejection by God of unbelieving 
Jews, the three ensuing chapters (ix, 
x, and xi) meet that great question. 
After expressing profound grief at 
unbelieving Israel’s downfall, (1-5,) 
Paul maintains that from the patriarchs 
dowuward it was the spiritual Israel 
by faith that was accepted, and the 
false Israel by unfaith that was _ re- 
jected, (6-13;) that this accords with 
Old Testament history, (14-18,) with 
tle true principles of free-agency and 
probation, (19-24,) with ancient pre- 
diction, (25-29,) all presupposing that 
the law of acceptance by faith and re. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
I aSAY the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bear- 
wg me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
2 »That I have great heaviness 





@2 Cor. 11, 31; Gal. 1, 20; Phil. 1. 8; 
1 Tin. 2, 7.——6 Chap. 10. 1. 








jection by unfaith underlies the whole 
history, (30-33.) 


1. St. Paul’s great Grief at Isra- 
el’s Rejection, 1-5. 

1. In Christ—Some commentators 
have strangely rendered this as an 
oath by Christ. The phrase is parallel 
with in the Holy Ghost in this verse, 
and both are parallel to the phrases in 
Christ in a great number of passages. 
The Christian, as such, is a Christ; his 
whole words and works are wrought 
in Christ. (See note on vi, 3.) Lie 
not—As doubtless the Jewish zealots 
in the synagogue disputes had often 
charged him with doing. My con- 
science—The moral self speaking 
within him.. In the Holy Ghost— 
As if his moral being were imbued 
and impregnated by the Holy Spirit. 
To the Jews, tlierefore, he offered three 
witnesses: hig moral man, his intel- 
lectual man, and God. 

3. I could wish—Not I did wish, 
nor J do wish; but, if it were a thing 
permissible, either in the fact or in the 
wish, then Icould wish. The apostle, 
then, does not fully form or entertain 
the wish, but he comes as nigh to it as 
the right allows. (See note on Matt. 
xxvi, 39.) Accursed—The Greek 
would be, J could wish myself an anathe- 
ma from Christ. An anathema in the 
Jewish ritual was a thing consecrated 
to God. It was thereby God’s own 
property, no longer man’s. Hence it 
was required to be destroyed, and could 
not be redeemed. (Lev. xxvii, 28, 29.) 
Cities, edifices, and. their inhabitants 
were thereby devoted to destruction, 
as Jericho, (Josh. vi, 17, 21,) and as, 
also, were the cities of the Canaan- 
ites. They were ‘sacred to perdition.” 
So in the New Testament Christ is 
made ua curse, an wnathema for us. 

What the apostle, therefore, in his 
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and continual sorrow in my heart 
3 For °I could wish that myself 
were ‘accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh: 44Who are Israelites: 








¢ Exod, 32. 32.1 Or, separated, - 
d Deut. 7. 6. 





human affections could wish is, that 
he might take the place of his race and 
suffer an equivalent of its sufferings in 
its stead, that the race might be saved 
fromthem. This would not be wishing 
to commit their sin nor contract their 
guilt any more than Christ so did (as 
Rev. Gilbert Haven in the “ Methodist 
Quarterly” has ably shown) for the 
human race. It simply would have 
sought to be their substitute in suffer- 
ing. As to the question whether he 
included all the sufferings of eternal 
death, we may say that in a human 
hypothetical wish of this nature we 
are not to suppose that all the literal 
results are specifically thought through 
Doubtless the example of Christ was 
most present to his mind, whose suffer- 
ing was not eternal. 

Even to the present day the Ara- 
bians will say, let my soul be a ransom 
for thee. The whole ritual system of 
substitutive victims dying for the sin- 
ner kept the eastern mind in full pos- 
session of the solemn thought of sub- 
stitutive suffering, And so Paul's 
deep hunian heart would have said to 
Israel, Think you I predict your future 
woes from hatred? I would go with 
you through the whole mass of misery, 
and suffer it in your stead. 

From Christ—In separation from 
him, as the Jews were; or (as Mr, 
Haven strikingly develops it) sepa- 
rated from Christ as Christ in his hour 
of darkness was from God. . My 
brethren, my kinsmen—By this ten- 
der reiteration the apostle bespeaks 
his deep affection. 

4. Israelites—Their loftier title, de- 
rived not from Jacob, the supplanter, 
nor, like Jews, from a single remnant 
tribe (Judah) alone; but derived from 
their great founder, and from his name 
given as wrestler and overcomer with 
God. 
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*to whom pertaineth the adoption, 
and ‘the glory, and *the *cove- 
nants, and 'the giving of the law, 
and ‘the service of God, and * the 
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promises ; 5 | Whose are the fa- 
thers, and ™of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, "who is over 
all, God “blessed for ever. Amen. 








e Exod, 4, 22; Jer, 31, 9.1 Kings 8. 11; Psa. 
2.— 9 Acts 3. 25; Heb. 8, 8,9, 10.—2 Or, test- 
aments,— h Psa, 147. 19, —é Heb. 9, 1. 





k Acts 13. 32; Eph, 2. 12.— Deut. 10. 15; chap. 
11. 23.—m Luke 3. 23; chap. 1. 3.—n Jer. 3.6; 
John 1, 1; Acts 20. 28; Heb, 1. 8; 1 John 5. 20, 





Paul in these two verses enumerates 
the glories of Israel in the true enthu- 
siasm of an Israelite, to show how he 
Sympathized in Israelite greatness. 
The passage is parallel with iii, 2, and 
ii, 17-20, where sce notes. 

The adoption—By which Abraham 
and his race were called from among 
the nations to be the sons of God. 
(See note on Matt. ii, 15.) The glory 

-—The Shekinah, upon the mercy seat 
between the cherubim and at other 
times. (See note on Acts vii, 2.) 
Covenants—Formed with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob at different times, 
(Gen. xv, 9-21; xvii, 4, 7, 10: XXVi, 
24; xxvili, 13,) and with all Israel at 
Sinai, (xxiv, 2, 8, etc.) 

Giving of the law—The law-giv- 
ing, the legislation, of which the centre 
was the two tables of the decalogue, 
and then the entire pentateuchal sys- 
tem. The service—The full and 
formal worship by which Israel, freed 
from idolatry, worshipped the true Je- 
hovah. Promises—Of the Messiah 
and the salvation through him. Sad 
if Israel, to whom these promises were 
given, should himself fail of their frui- 
tion! (See note on verse 6.) 

5. The fathers—Including not only 
Abraham and his patriarchal sons, but 
the whole wonderful pedigree running 
through Heber up to Adam. This 
recorded pedigree, the very pith of the 
human race, Israel alone had preserved. 
At one end (according to Luke’s list 
was Adam and God, at the other 
Christ; so that Israel was the divine 
Adamic-Messianic race. The flesh— 
In antithesis with his being over all, 
God. So that we have here his double 
nature as human-divine. Over all 
—As he is humanly the descendant of 
all, so he is divinely the Over-aill, the 
Supreme. God—This solemn epithet 
can here be no otherwise held than in 








apposition with Over all. It then 
stands indisputably as a title of Christ, 
as in Titus i, 3; ii, 13; John i, 1; 
1 Tim. iii, 16. 

Anti-trinitarian commentators have 
placed a full stop after all, and rendered 
the last clause God be blessed forever. 
But, 1. This destroys the above-named 
antithesis, and renders the phrase ac- 
cording to the flesh superfluous. 
2. In all cases where the doxology of the 
kind supposed occurs in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, the word for 
blessed precedes the divine name—Bless- 
ed be God. In this form the phrase 
occurs, according to Stuart, more than 
thirty times in the Old Testament. 


2. Israel’s downfall is no proof 
that the PROMISE of God 
has failed of fulfilment; for the 
PROMISE was not to the seed by 
birth, but to the seed by faith, 6-13. 

We are guided in the interpretation 
of this paragraph by the parallel pas: 
sage, iv, 1-10. In that passage Paul 
shows, by the case of Abraham, as we 
have there noted, that the faith-condi- 
tion underlies the very foundation of 
the Abrahamic covenant; that is, es- 
sential Christianity underlies Juda- 
ism. Here he defends the same view 
by the case of Abraham’s and Isaa2’s 
children. Even they were truly saved 
neither by birth nor works, but, as he 
explicitly declares in 30-33, by faith. 


) | The faith-condition underlies even the 


patriarchal dispensation. 

It strongly demonstrates the truth 
of our interpretation of this paragraph 
that we can trace through this entire 
ninth chapter two contrasted lines of 
character discriminated by faith and 
unbelief. The following two columns 
present to the eye the two contrasted 
characters of Faith and Unbelief in 
each successive verse: 
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6 °Not as though the word of God/|the seed of Abraham, are they all 


hath taken none effect. For ? they 
are not all Israel which are of Isra- 
felis 7 4Neither because they are 





oNum. 23, 19..—2p fohn 8. 39; Gal. 6. 16. 


Line of Unbelief. 


Verse 6. Of Israel.. OG 
i 7. Sced of ‘Abraham. . + 
. 8. Children ee the flesh.. ; 
s 12, The elder.. maltivacae 
sd 13, Esau.. Vewemeswiea 89) 
4 15-18, Pharaoh... ccc. ceca, 
sf 1S. Hardenethy,. seiv.iesi<s ice 
“ 21. Vessel unto dishonour.. 
“ 22,23. Vessels of wrath....... 

Destruction. 
“9. (Unbelieving Jews.).... 


“ 30-32. 


6. Not as though—The Jew must 
not imagine that Paul’s grief implies 
God’s unfaithfulness. The same denial 
as in iii, 3, 4, where see our note. 
Word—Equivalent to promise in ver. 
8. The great promise, as comprehen- 
sively embracing all the promises, is in 
Gen. xxii, 18: “In thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
This great faith-conditioned promise 
underlay all the prerogatives of Israel 
in verses 4, 5, above, including the 
Messiah and all the blessings compre- 
hended in him. Of Israel—Literal- 
ly, out from Israel; that is, born from 
Jacob. 

7, Children—That is, children and 
heirs of the Abrahamic promise; for 
that promise includes the natural seed 
only as they are the faith-seed, and 
comprehends all the faith-seed of the 
earth, even though not natural seed. 
In Isaac—As the representative lineal 
personage in whose name all the faith- 
fal are called to be seed. 

8. That is—The apostle now reads 
into the literal words In Isaac shall 
thy seed becalled their higher spiritual 
import. Children of the flesh.. 
God...of the promise—This three- 
fold classification of children must be 
carefully analyzed. Children of the 
flesh does not mean, as Barnes defines 
it, merely ‘the natura: descendants ;” 
but all are children of the flesh who 
depend upon the flesh, that is, upon 
fleshy descent or circumcision, (including 


Not or Faltu.......... 


children: but, In ‘Isaac shall thy 
seed be called, § That is, They 
which are the children of the flesh, 


q Gal, 4. 23.—-~r Cen. 21, 12; Heb. 11. 18 


Tine of Faith. 


Israel. 

Children, 

Caildren of God, children of promise. 

The younger, 

J: Gab. 

Moses, 

Showeth mercy. 

Vessel unto honour. 

Vessels of mercy. 

Glory. 

Even us, (Christian believers, Jew o1 
Gentile.) 

RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


all ritual and natural merit-works,) for 
justification. As all their regeneration 
is of the flesh, so they are children of 
the flesh. So our Lord says, John iii, 6, 
That which is born of the flesh ts flesh ; 
(sce note;) that is, zs carnal. But those 
here specified by Paul are not the un- 
regener ale simply, but the falsely regener- 
ate through fleshly lineage, and what he 
calls (Heb. ix, 10) jleshly ordinances. 
But the conclusive proof-text is, Gal. 
iv, 29, “But as then he that was born 
after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born of the Spirit, even so it is now.” 
The now demonstrates that the Judaiz- 
ers of Paul’s own day are by him held to 
be children of the flesh after the type 
of Ishmael of old, because they trusted 
in fleshly lineage and merit-works for 
justification. And so in Rom. iv, 1-12, 
(where see note,) justification by works 
and according to the flesh is the same 
thing. On the contrary, the true be- 
lievers ‘are the circumcision, and have 
no confidence in the flesh.” (Phil. iii, 3.) 
That the phrase children of the flesh 
here has this meaning is made sure by 
its opposed phrases children of God, 


.of| children of the promise. Forced by 


hisecreed, Professor Stuart would define 
children of God, “such children as 
God, according to the special promise to 
Abraham, would raise up for his pos- 
terity”! It is perfectly inadmissionle, 
without some forcible reason, to make 
the phrase mean anything els: than 
its ordinary sense in the New Testa- 
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these ave not the children of God: 
but ‘the children of the promise 
are counted for the seed. 

9 For this 7s the word of prom- 
isc, ‘At this time will I come, and 
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' Sarah sha.] have a son. 
‘not only this; bat when "Rebecca 
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also had conceived by one, even by 
our father Isaac, A (For the 
children being not yet born, neither 





& Gal. 4, 28.—7 Gen. 18. 10, 14. 





ment, regenerate children of God, that is, 
by faith. That by children of the prom- 
ise he means the regenerate by faith 
appears from Gal. iii, 29: “If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraliam’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise.” 
Aad again, (Gal. iv, 28,) ‘“‘ We, breth- 
ren, aS Isaac was, are the children of 
the promise.” And the whole passage 
(Gal. iv, 21-31) affirms just this: The 
faith by which Abraham and Sarah 
so believed in God’s promise that Isaac 
was generated a child of the promise 
is typical of that faith by which every 
true believer is regenerated, and so be- 
comes also an heir of the promise. 
(See notes on iv, 17-22.) Isaac was 
heir of the external prerogatives of 
the great Abrahamie-Messianic line 
by physical birth, and of its internal 
blessings by faith; true believers, now 
that the external prerogatives are 
abolished, are, with Isaac and “in 
Isaac,” the “seed called” to the inter- 
nal blessings by like faith. And it is 
this meaning that the inspired apostle 
reads into the words, ‘‘In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.” 

10. Not only this—The Jewish 
advocate for regeneration by lineal 
blood and merit-works will, against 
the above argument of Paul’s, affirm 
that the discrimination in favour of 
Isaac was made against Ishmael, be- 
cause the latter was, by his mother, 
born of Egyptian blood, and was also 
cast out for his evil work in abusing 
pure-blooded Isaac, (Gen. xxi, 9.) The 
apostle now proceeds to put a more 
decisive case. 

Why was Jacob preferred above 
Fsau? Not because of purer blood, 
for they were both born of the same 
pure-blooded parents; nay, as twins, 
by the same generative act. It was 
nd’ because of merit-works, for the 
preference was announced before their 
birth It was not from primogeniture, 





“au Gen. 25. 21. 





for Esau was the elder of the two. 


‘And the argument thus far, if it does 


rot prove the election to have been in 
view of faith, proves that it could have 
heen from no other known reason. As 
between the two alternatives, faith and 
works, held up in all these parts of this 
epistle, it could not have been for the 
latter, and so must have been for the 
former. Jacob and Esau are opposite 
members in the two great Lines, above 
given, of Faith versus Unhelief. 

But why not for works foreseen ? 
Because works, (in the Jew’s sense 
mertt-works,) imposing upon God obli- 
gation for compensation, could impose 
no obligation before performance. (See 
note On iii, 27.) To him that worketh 
the reward is of debt: but the debt 
exists not until the work is done. The 
future works could not even impose 
obligation on God to bring the possible 
worker into existence. And as this pre- 
cludes merit-work, so it does not nre- 
clude faith, which intrinsically claims 
no merit, but is in itself a trust of all 
to God. (See note on iii, 24.) Alford 
says that those “making our faith, 
as foreseen by God, the cause of 
our election, affirm it to be of works.” 
This solidly and stolidly contradicts 
the entire doctrine of Paul; for his 
whole doctrine is that faith-justification 
is opposed to work-justification. And 
if present justification by faith is not 
by works and is non-meritorious, then 
foreseen justification by faith is not by 
works and non-meritorious. In exclud- ~ 
ing the works of the unborn, the apostle 
does not exclude the foreseen faith of 
the unborn; and 30-33 demonstrates 
that he truly implies and means it. 

1]. Neither...done...good or 
evil— The apostle assumes here, 
1, That no child can be responsible for 
its impulsive acts or emotions before 
its birth. 2. That no responsibility 
exists upon man for any thing done 
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having done any good or evil, that 
the purpose of God according to 
election might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth,) 22 It 
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was said unto her, * The *elder shall 
serve the ‘younger. (13 As it is 
written, «Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated. 








«x Mal. 1. 2,3; see Deut, 21. 15; Luke tt. 363 
John 12, 25. 











m any supposed state of preéxist- 
ence. Purpose...according to elec- 
tion—-Purpose in regard to election. 
The purpose of electing is antecedent 
and eternal, (ph. i, 11;) the act of 
election under the purpose is in time. 
Him that calleth—To works the apos- 
tle does not here oppose faith, as 
we might expect from his usual an- 
tithesis, but God himself. Rightly, 
because faith does, of itself, deny it- 
self to be the cause of salvation, and 
ascribes all to God. (See note on iii, 
24.) To be justified by works is to 
justify ourselves; to be justified by 
faith is to be justified gratuitously by 
God—by him that calleth us to that 
very faith. As condition by us_per- 
formed, and a means and method by 
God used, it is right to say in a subor- 
dinate sense that faith saves us. But 
_ the true, sole, original, and efficient 
Agent in our salvation is God. So 
that, as the apostle here maintains, 
our election is not of works, but of 
God. 

12. Said unto her—(Gen. xxv, 23.) 
Disquieted by the commotion of her 
unborn twins, Rebecca makes inquiry 
of Jehovah as to the reason, who re- 
plies: “Two nations are in thy womb, 
and two manners of people; and the 
-one people shall be stronger than the 
other people, and the elder shall serve 
the younger.” By these impressive 
words the two entire races are figured 
as being embodied-in the little persons 
of the unborn infants: Edomites in 
Esau, Israelites in Jacob. 

The elder... younger—Reversing 
the law of primogeniture, by which 
the younger was the inferior. Shall— 
Will; the simple future tense. The 
sentence is a prediction, not a decree. 
(Note on <Acts xxviii, 26.) It was 
fylfilied, not in the persons of the twin 
trothers, but in their descendants, the 
Edomites being finally destroyed. 
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13. Hsau...hated—Paul quotes 
the words of Malachi, uttered centuries 
afterward, concerning the Kdomites, 
(under the name of Hsau,) showing 
how the divine prediction is verified. 
The strong word hated needs no soften- 
ing, as appears from the proof given of 
the hatred, namely, the positive devas- 
tation of his “‘heritage.”’ (Mal.i, 3.) The 
meaning ascribed by some commenta- 
tors to the word, to love less, is hardly 
sustainable. Edom, as a prospective 
people, was foreseen as persistently 
Godless, and so divinely hated. And 
then, just as Israel personally repre- 
sents, jirst, his natural seed, the 
Jews; and, second, the visible Jewish 
Church; and, third, his spiritual seed, 
by faith, Jew or Gentile, so does Esau 
represent, not only Edom external, 
but also the Edom spiritual, and rep- 
robate by unfaith, whether descend- 
ed from Esau or not, who, as such, are 
the just objects of divine hate. All 
this implies not that the evil of the 
Edomites or of Ksau was decreed or 
necessitated, or that it secured the 
personal damnation of Esau or of any 
particular Edomite. Ksau may have 
been saved; salvation was in reach of 
every Edomite. 

On the above paragraph we may 
note: 1. The apostle sustains from be. 
ginning to end the doctrine that, even 
in patriarchal times, faith was the un- 
derlying condition of acceptance with 
God, and that, therefore, the promise 
of God in its true import, amid its va- 
rious forms, has been completely ful- 
filled in the Christian Church notwith- 
standing the rejection of unbelieving 
Judaism. The train of thought in the 
paragraph thus lies in line with the 
train of thought through the entire 
epistle. 2. We are thus delivered from 
the absurdity of denying, as Barnes, 
that “God sees any thing in the indi- 
viduals as ground for his choice” It 
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14 What shall we say then? ¥Js 
there unrighteousness with God ? 
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God forbid. 15 For he saith to 
Moses, *I will have mercy on whom 
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a particular choice, or, what is the 
same thing, a choice of a particular 
object, presents in itself no ground of 
preference differencing it from millions 
of others, then it is a choice without a 
motive; and so (as Calvinistic writers 
themselves strenuously maintain) is no 
choico or election at all, but a mere 
chance stumbling upon the object. 
3. On the words not of works, in 
verse 11, Mr. Barnes says: ‘“ What 
the reasons are for choosing to eternal 
life he kas not revealed, but he has re- 
vealed that it is not on account of their 
works, either performed or foreseen.” 
And has he not as plainly revealed 
that it 7 ou account of our fuith as 
that it is nof on account of our works ? 
The very purpose of 30-33 (besides 
hundreds of other texts) is to declare 
that it is on account of faith the Chris- 
tian is accepted, and of unfaith that the 
unbelieving Jew is rejected. 4. That 
Sod’s choice of his elect is not “ from 
nothing in them,” or for any mysterious 
unsearchable reason, is clear from 
God’s own word touching Abraham, 
the typical specimen, according to 
Paul, of all the elect. The reason God 
assigns for electing Abraham is given 
in Gen. xviii, 18, 19: “I know him 
that he will command his children 
and his, household after him, and they 
will keep the way of Jehovah, to do 
justice and judgment,” ete. Abraham 
was. elected, therefore, for foreseen 
fuith, evidenced by works. 5. The 
maxim of Augustine, “God does not 
ehoose us because we believe, but that 
we may believe,” is but half the truth. 
God does choose us, both because we 
believe and that we may believe. He 
chooses us from antecedent justifying 
faith unto a future persevering, fructi- 
fying, and glorifying faith. Our eter- 
nal election is based upon the antece- 
dent eternal foresight of our free, 
excellent, yet .non-meritorious — faith, 
(see note ou viii, 29,)—non-meritorious 
in the sense of not meriting so great, 
an election. (See note on iii, 24.) _ 
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3. Nor is God’s Rectitude im- 
peached by -Israel’s Downfall; 
for God’s Will (as he told Mo- 
ses) will, in spite of Jewish dic- 
tation, extend mercy to faith, 
and (as He told Pharaoh) will 
execute wrath on persistent uu- 
belief, 14-18. 

14. Unrighteousness with God-- 
Unrighteousness in what respect? 
Plainly in disregarding the law of lin- 
eage and substituting the law of faith 
as the basis of acceptance, thus endan 
gering unbelieving Israel’s salvation. 
The last previous paragraph defends the 
divine veracity; this the divine right- 
eousness. Neither paragraph, be. it 
noted, discusses the “Divine Sover- 
eignty.” God forbid—(See note on 
ili, 4.) As the insolent Jew truly en- 
slaves the Divine Will to the law of 
lineage—making the pedigree the god 
of God—so the apostle most austerely 
and indignantly declares the indepen- 
dence of God’s will over all such 
Jewish dictation in selecting the basis 
(faith) of acceptance. 

15. For—The two. fors in this and. 
the seventeenth verse show that Paul 
gives a reason in each case for main- 
taining God’s rectitude; first for the 
bright side, and next for the dark side 
of the divine dealings in his system of 
free-agency. 

The predestinarian view makes Paul’s 
answer to the question, Js God un- 
righteous ? be simply this: God is an 
absolute sovereign, and can do as he 
pleases, and will as he will, and there- 
fore what he does is right. He can 
choose men to sin aad death * for 
nothing in them,” and for no fault o! 
theirs; and, because He is almighty, if 
is right. But, 1. Such a reply is not 
Pauline, as we have shown, (see note 
on iii, 4, 5.) Paul’s doctrine is not 
that a thing is right because the Abso- 
lute One does it; but the Absolute 
does that which is intrinsically right 
2. The supposed answer is no answe1 
at all. When I ask, Is a given act 
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right? it is no reply to say the actor 
could do what he pleased, and could 
will as he willed, and therefore it was 
tight Power increased intinitely can- 
not change right. A creature can be 
supposably wronged by even an infi- 
nite being. 3. The predestinarian in- 
terpretation makes Paul pretend to 
give a reason, but really resort to force, 
and seek to frighten his opponent out 
of reasoning. Now even if thus silenc- 
ing instead of conviucing were not very 
mean, the pretending to give a reason 
whien he gives no reasou at all would 
be very mendacious. 4. Mr. Barnes 
(on ix, 15) argues that where all are 
guilty and worthy of death an exec- 
utive may pardon a definite number 
without any just complaint from the 
unpardoned. Not, we reply, where 
his own previous decree has plunged 
the unpardoned into the sin and 
misery for which he condemns them. 
5. Mr. Barnes argues that to pre- 
destinate unconditionally a man to sin 
and dam1.ation is no more unjust than 
to make him inferior to his fellow 
“in rega-d to talents, health, beauty, 
prosperity, and rank.” It is just as 
right for God to make me a sinner, and 
send me to hell for being what he has 
decretively made me, as it is for him 
to make me less than a Solomon. (See 
his notes on Rom. ix, 12and 21.) But, 

(1.) These temporal] inferiorities are 
compensated by a large surplus of 
happiness that renders life desirable in 
spite of them; but for eternal damna- 
tion there is no compensation. De- 
fenders of God's benevolence, like 
Paley, point us to the great surplus 
of happiness over misery diffused vy 
God among all living beings. Life it- 
self is a happiness; and its cessation, 
death, is dreaded and avoided as the 
preatest of evils. Thus do all living 
beings, however inferior, consent, 
agree, and covenant with God gladly 
to accept life as long as he will gra- 
ciously bestow it upon them. But 
who ever consents to be brought into 
existence a necessary sinner—just as 
necessarily as a sparrow is not an eagle, 
or a zany is not a sage—and for that 
necessity be sent to an eternal hell? 





(2.) These varieties of rank and ad- 
vantage, of superiority and inferiority 
are necessary to a grand system of 
creation. The result is that, while 
there is disadvantage in the various 
parts, the highest advantage is at- 
tained for the whole, and such a de- 
gree of happiness is secured for every 
part as that part is glad to accept. 
But to produce one class of beings 
upon whom sin and damnation are 
resistlessly fixed ages before they are 
born, predetermining their wills to sin, 
and their souls to hell for that sin, is 
an awful crime to charge upon God. 
It is only when by wilful, persist- 
ent, undecreed, and tmnecessary sin 
free agent violates the divine order, 
and thus deserves eternal expulsion 
and reprobation, that such a destiny 
can be justifiable. 

(3.) Omnipotently to create an inno- 
cent being supremely miserable would 
be an act of unspeakable despotism ; 
but there may be discerned in it a cer- 
tain infernal frankness and magnauim- 
ity. But to take an innocent nature, 
such as man is before he is decreed a 
sinner, and decretively smear sin upon 
him as a ground of justly damning’ him 
to an eternal hell, is as mean and menda- 
cious as it is despotic. The calling such 
dealings righteousness, justice, is what 
our moral nature, with all its intensity, 
pronounces a truly execrahle falsity. 

(4.) We offer no solution to the prob- 
lem that amiable and clear intellects, 
like Albert Barnes, can*not only advo- 
cate doctrines which are morally so 
abominable, but can advocate them 
with reasonings so futile. But we are 
almost compelled to believe, from such 
specimens of logic, that the divine 
penalty imposed upon tle ablét intel- 
lects for holding the abhorrent dogma, 
is to be smitten with collapse in de- 
fending it. 

Saith unto Moses—({Exod. xxxiii, 
19.) Moses coming down from Sinai, 
where he had received the law, finding 
the people immersed in idolatry, ex- 
claims, Who is on Jehovah's side? 
Forthwith the tribe of Levi step forth, 
draw swords, and execute upon the 
spot three thousand transgressors 
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[ will have mercy, and I will have 





Next day (Hxod. xxii, 22) Moses prays 
that if Jehovah will not spare the peo- 
ple, his own name may be blotted out 
from God’s book. Jehovah respects 
the profound unselfishness of the mis- 
taken prayer, but steruly replies, ‘‘ Who- 
soever hath sinned against me, HIM will [ 
blot outof my book.” Such was the con- 
ditional rule and reason of the Divine 
will in inflicting wrath, (Hxod. xxxii, 
15-33.) And this explains the dark side 
of the antithesis in verse 18. 

Moses again stands to intercede 
with God, (xxxiii, 12-19,) and, meeting 
a gracious reception, beseeches God, 
Show me thy glory. God conseuts, de- 
claring, (the words quoted by Paul,) 
“Twill be gracious to whom TI will be 
gracious,” ete. And this explains the 
bright side of the antithesis in verse 18. 

God thus willed, in spite of Moses’ 
wish, to punish the guilty, and THE 
GUILTY ONLY; and he willed, in accord- 
ance with Moses’ wish, to show him his 
glury. Thus did God will as he was su- 
premely pleased to will. Yet let four 
things be noted: First;this willing as he 
will does not mean willing without a rea- 
son, motive, or rule, but willing with a 
perfect right, reason, motive, and rule. 
Second. It does not mean that the rea- 
son, motive, or rule is an incomprehen- 
sible, mysterious, unrevealed, unknown 
one, but the fully revealed and perfect- 
ly just rule of impartially dealing with 
menas free agents. Third. The per- 
emptoriness of this willing as he will, 
while it does not exclude either reason, 
rule, or a publication of reason or rule, 
does override the small caprice of the 
man who (as Moses) would doubt, 
cavil, ev rebel against the intinite rea- 
son; and, Fourth, This willing as he will 
is a willing to deal with men, not “ for 
nothing in them,” but according to their 
faith, and subsequently to their faith, 
and conditionally upon their faith. The 
wrongly praying Moses is the type of 
the weeping Paul, or even of the cav- 
uling Jew, humanely wishing that God 
would spare the unfaithful people; yet 
God will inflexibly act on the known 
and universally published rules of 
righteous judgment. He will disre- 








compassion on whom I will have 


gard human dictation, whether in form 
of prayer, weeping, or cavil, and so 
will have mercy on whom he will have 
mercy. And human reason, being 
finitely in the type of divine reason, 
when it comes to an understanding of 
the divine rules and reasons, docs in 
its highest exertions profoundly ap- 
prove the principles on which they aré 
based. So that Paul’s logic is a full 
reply to his Jewish opponent. 

In this interpretation we make no 
mistake. We have rightly interpreted 
God’s words to Moses as they are in 
the Old Testament. And on the per- 
fectly just rule that, where possible, @ 
quotation in the New from the Old Test- 
ament must be taken in its original sense, 
the passage means from the pen of Paul 
just what it means from the mouth of 
Jehovah. 

Alford makes the apostle here teach 
‘‘ Divine sovereignty ” solely and regard- 
less of human freedom, (freedom, he 
says, is fully taught in other places,) 
from Paul’s habit of “ insulating the one 
subject under consideration.” But, 
1. Alford entirely mistakes the “sub- 
ject”” which the apostle here “ insn- 
lates.” ‘Divine sovereignty” is not the 
“subject,” nor the question, in any part 
of the chapter. It is God’s “unright 
eousness,” (verse 14, as there said in 
our note,) namely, Has not God the 
right, overruling the Jews, to sink 
the old narrow Judaic _particular- 
ism in a new broad conditional uni- 
versality? as not God the right to 
do right? And, 2, Alford’s exposition 
not only makes the apostle leave hu- 
man freedom out of view, but foreeg 
it out of existence by completely 
contradicting it, and making any 
assertion of freedom elsewhere to ba 
false. 3. Alford forgets that in this 
very chapter the apostle takes care to 
assert human freedom, and so to assert 
it as to run it through all these in- 
stances, and so deny the absolutist in- 
terpretation in each and every case. 
(See notes on 30-33.) 

I will...on whom I will—This 
simple assertion, that God will accept 
whom he pleases, decides not the ques 
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compassion. 16 So then i is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him 
- that runneth, but of God that show- 
eth mercy. A¢@ For *the Scrip- 
ture saith unto Pharaoh, 'Even for 
this same purpose have I raised 





« See Gal. 3. 8, 22. 

tion, Whom does he please or will to 
accept? But, taken in its connexions, 
it plainly means that whereas the Jew 
wills that God should accept all Jews, 
God wills—and will de as he wills— 
to accept all true believers. Paul thus 
peremptorily asserts not the divine 
Will in disregard of reason, or in dis- 
regard of “ anything in the individual,” 
or in regard to some unkown reason, 
or in absolute “divine sovereignty ” 
over all things, but in entire inde- 
pendence of Jewish pedigree, merit, or 
dictation. The Jew prefers a system 
of predestinated birth-salvation; God 
prefers an equalized system of free- 
agency—and will have his way. He 
will have his way in spite of the cavils 
of predestinarians, whether Judaistic 
or Calvinistic. 

The rules by which God thus wills, 
and absolutely pleases, tohave mercy, 
are abundantly revealed in Scripture. 
To reveal and publish. them is, indeed, 
the great object of Scripture. The 
decalogue proclaims him a God ‘‘show- 
mg mercy to thousands that love me 
and keep my commandments.” ‘“ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and re- 
turn to the Lord, and he will have mercy. 
(Isa. lv, 7.) The pretence, therefore, 
that this verse presupposes some no- 
reason, or some unknowable reason, 
for his gracious preferences, is a fig- 
ment and a folly. 

16. So then—In more modern style 
this verse might be thus worded: So 
then the showing of mercy is not of 
him that willeth or of him that run- 
neth, but of God. On which note, 1, 
The showing mercy includes not only 
the particular act of mercy-showing, but 
the establishing the underlying 7wle, 
condition, or law of mercy-showing ; 
2. Commentators on both sides seem 
to as to have overlooked the fac* that 
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thee up, that I might show my 
power in thee. and that my name 
might be declared throughout all 
the earth. 18 Therefore hath 
he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hard- 











6 Exod. 9, 16, 
the him that willeth and him that 
runneth signify not the suppliant or 
candidate before Jehovah for his mer- 
ev, but an intermediate third person 
(like Moses) between Jehovah and the 
suppliant. Moses willed, and Moses 
eagerly ran to Jehovah, to induce him 
to waver. So Panul’s Jew is pleading 
and cavilling and menacing in behalf of 
God’s favour to Jewish unbelief. But 
divine wisdom will admit no foolish 
interferers. It will maintain the inva- 
riable laws of a just free-agency. 

17. Scripture saith—In the words 
of Jehovah, (Hxod. ix, 16.) Pharaoh 
—Who claimed, like Paul’s Jew, to 
overrule God; and who, if humar 
power could have overruled God, was 
the man of his age to do it; yet who 
was most peremptorily overruled by 
God, and reduced, like our Jew, to the 
level of a just probationary free-agency, 
under the most equitable divine admin- 
istration. Raised thee up—Hebrew, 
Made thee to stand. The context in the 
Old Testament would seem to imply 
the causing thee to stand or survive amid 
the past destroying plagues. Though 
the greatest criminal in Hgypt, he 
had been preserved alive, amid re- 
peated plagues, for the purpose here 
announced. He had attained tho 
acme of sin; he had forfeited life, and 
passed the day of grace. Hence it is 
that Paul selects him as a specimen 
and monument of wrath. Show 
my power—Years there had been in 
which God was earnest to show his 
mercy in Pharaoh; those years are 
past; the hour now is when he is 
made to live on earth, when he should 
be in hell, that God may reveal his 
true omnipotence in -the land, and 
over the rulers, and over the gods 
of Kgypt. 

18. Hardeneth—It 
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-how anxiously the very commentators 
who téach that from all eternity God 
decreed the sin and hardening of Pha- 
raoh endeavour to soften this word, 
and maintain that the hardening is by 
no direct act of God, but by indirect 
effect. Surely, if God may predesti- 
nate Pharaoh’s hardness, then he may 
as well produce it by a direct touch of 
tis hand. <A true view, in its proper 
place, of God’s clearness from the sin 
of the creature enables us to assert, 
in its proper place, the full force 
of the divine sentence upon the sin- 
ner. And when we consider that 
this hardening, being the opposite of 
showing mercy, is a judicial act, per- 
formed upon one already past proba- 
tion, it impeaches not God’s perfect rec- 
titude.to suppose that he executes it, 
according to the words, by direct act. 
It may have been God’s turning the 
key of merey’s door upon him who 
had, without God's decree or concur- 
rence, forever closed it against him- 
self. It may have been confirmatorily 
glazing with God’s own finger the sur- 
face of that heart already callous by 
its own act. This is just as righteous 
as it is for God to bar the gates of hell 
upon the finally damned, or for Jesus 
to say, Depart, ye cursed, ete. 

The Jew now understands of Paul 
that the hardened Pharaoh is but a 
type of his own hardening self. The 
coudemnation of Israel, for whom 
Moses prayed in vain, the overthrow 
of Pharaoh, whom Moses warned in 
vain, are figures of his own downfull, 
for whom Paul weeps in vain. And 
all because Supreme Righteousness 
will have its own way. It next fol- 
lows that, 


4. No reply can be made against 
God for all this ; for it accords with 
the universal principle of an equi- 
table Free Probation, (19-23.) 

For it accords with the law of a 
responsible probationary free-agency 
that, as a potter may, according to 
the temper shown by the clay, pre- 








honour, so God, according to the tem- 
per and showing of a iree-agent, may 
assign him to mercy or wrath. 

19. Thou...me—The Jew and the 
apostle are now face to face. Why. . 
find fault ?—The Jew’s question, di- 
vested of its petulant words, is this : 
Since in our downfall, typified thus by 
Pharaoh’s overthrow, God, as you say, 
has it all his own way, why does he 
hold us Jews responsible ? 

Calvinists often tell us (as Barnes on 
the passage) that this is the very ob- 
jection that Arminians make against 
Calvinism. Very true, we reply, and 
it is to a false Calvinistic view of the 
matter that the Jew objects. He un- 
derstands that Paulis a predestinarian 
in his putting of the case, and against 
that putting his query is perfectly just. 
And Paul will reply. not by denying the 
validity of the objection to the fatalistic 
view, but by denying that the fatalistic 
view is the one he puts. So, after re- 
proving the petulance of the phrase 
and spirit of the Jew, he proceeds to 
show that he himself maintains a doe- 
trine of true equitalle free-agency. 

Really, the Jew assumes that by 
Paul’s view his own rejection was 
willed by God. and his sins as con- 
dition to his rejection. Had the apos- 
tle, indeed, said, “‘ God has decreed 
your downfall, and foreordained your 
sins as tle means to it,” the Jew’s 
question would have been just. But 
Paul, quite the reverse, maintained 
the non-necessity of any fall at all. 
He defends God’s right to establish 
a system of broad unlinea. frec-agen- 
ey and of salvation conditioned upon 
faith in Christ, in which, as Jsraed 
himself is potentially ‘included, there 
ts no necessity for Israel to fall. Apos- 
tacy is Israel’s own free, undecreed, 
unforeordained, unwilled act; and Paul 
is writing this epistle to prevent that 
act. Who...resisted...will?—The 
Jew’s premises are, God willed my sin 
and downfall; my sin and downfall fulfil 
his will; the question then is, How 1 
am to blame? If the prenvises are truc, 
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fault? For «who hath resisted his 
will? 20 Nay but, O man, who 
art thou that *repliest against God ? 
4Shall the thing formed say to him 


that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus ? 21 Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make f one vessel unte hon- 
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20. Nay—Stemming the tide of 
Jewish cavil, the apostle first, in this 
verse, rebukes his spirit, and in the 
verses following refutes his assump- 
tions. Repliest against God—We 
are guided at this point by the parallel 
passage iii, 4,5 where see notes. We 
there learn that the man does not reply 
against God, who (as the Arminian) 
maintains that “God is surely true, 
holy, and just, and therefore a course 
of injustice cannot be truly affirmed of 
him; and, when affirmed, is false.” 
Such is the apostle’s own course. To 
reply against God is to assume a false 
course as pursued by him, and to re- 
proach him for it. This is the course 
of the predestinarian and the Jew. 
The thing formed—Extreme cases 
may be conceived in which the thing 
formed miglit complain of its maker. 
A child has fair claims upon the pa- 
rent that begat him. There are 
many conceivable cases of treatment 
toward a creature which would be in- 
tensely unjust in a creator. (See note 
on iii, 4, 5.) But the apostle, reason- 
ing with a believer in the Jehovah of 
the Bible, has a right to exclude such 
extreme cases from the argument. 
The thing formed by such a Creator 
may be promptly arraigned for a query 
audaciously imputing unconditional pre- 
destination to God. 

21. Clay—May be an image of per- 
fect passivity. It may also, as pos- 
sessed of alternative possibilities and 
pliabilities, be, as here, an emblem of 
free-agency. And the apostle’s ques- 
tion is, Has not God a right to create 
a freo-agent, or to establish a system 
of equitable free-agency? Has not 
God the right to do right? Power-— 
The Greek word implies just authority. 
Same lump—Inasmuch as the same 
free-agent has an alternative capacity for 
either course and for either result. Unto 
honour—In view of his faith and 








obedience. Dishonour—In view of 
his unbelief and sin. 

Our reader will find the perfect 
demonstration of our exposition of 
this verse if he will turn to Jeremiah 
xviii, 1-10, and carefully study there 
the original of Paul’s figure. 

Jeremiah, by divine command, goes 
“down to the potter’s house” to see 
the potter’s “work on the wheels.” 
“And the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in the hand of the potter; 
so he made it again another vessel, as it 
seemed good to the potter to make it.” 
It is inferable from verses 6-10 that 
the first intended vessel was a vessel 
of honour, perhaps a drinking cup or 
ornamental vase; but the other vessel, 
consequent upon the mar, was a ‘ ves- 
sel of dishonour,” for the wash-room 
or bedchamber. And now comes the 
clear exposition of its symbolism of 
free-agency and divine impartiality. 

“ Behold, as the clay in the hands of 
the potter, so are ye in my hand, O house 
of Israel! At what instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation and concerning «a 
kingdom, to pluck up, and tv pull down, 
and to destroy tt: if that nation against 
whonr I have pronounced turn from their 
evil I will repent of the evil that I thought 
to do unto them..... Tf it do evil in my 
sight, that it obey not my voice, then wili 
LI repent of the good wher ewith I said J 
would benefit them.” Thus the clay was 
the house of Israel; according as were 
their temper and conduct would they 
be moulded into a vessel of honour or 
of dishonour. So that the very clay is 
a living free-agent, the Potter is a wise 
impartial divine Reasou, and the being 
made a vessel of honour or dishonour is 
conditioned upon the voluntary temper 
and doing of the agent. Salvation and 
damnation depended upon a moment- 
ous pivotal Ir; the two alternatives of 
that IF were “turn from evil” and sal- 
vation, or “do evil” and destruction 
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anr, and anotlior unto dishonour ? 
22 What if God, willing to show 
his wrath, and to make ‘his power 
known, endured with much long- 
suffering € the vessels of wrath ° fit- 
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ted to aestruction: 28 And that 
he might make known ‘the riches 
of his ‘clory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he had ¥ afore prepared unto 
glory, 
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And this, the immutable law of God’s 
free government, enacted before the 
foundations of the earth were laid, is 
that eternal purpose of God according to 
election which is so unrevealed and so 
mysterious to Barnes, Stuart, Hodge, 
and the great mass of predestinarians, 
but perfectly transparent upon the 
whole surface of God’s word. And 
this passage is absolutely conclusive 
against Paul's predestinarian Jew. 
The insolent predestinarian Jew flouts 
the idea that the house of Israel should 
be subject to the law of—not predes- 
tined lineal salvation, but—a fearfully 
precarious free-agency, and Paul shows 
him from Jeremiah’s potter and clay 
that tt had always been so ! 

22, 23. Of these two vessels, the per- 
verse vessel and the obedient vessel, 
Paul now unfolds, in less figurative 
phrase, the different treatment at the 
hand of God. Of tlhe former ves- 
sel, the original representative in- 
stance still is the Jews of Jeremiah, 
(chapters xviii, xix,) who persist in 
their perversity, and are again (xix, 1) 
typitied by Jeremiah as a broken potter's 
vessel, (passages which our readers 
should carefully study,) while their 
antitype is the unbelieving Jews of 
Paul’s day, with a specimen of whom 
Paul is now reasoning. Of the latter 
or obedient vessel, the primitive type 
is naturally Jeremiah and the few faith- 
ful of his day; and their antitype is the 
us of verse 24, namely, Paul and his 
brother believers. 

Tn these two vessels God unfolds by 
his dealings the absolute rectitude of 
his government and character. The 
perversity of the one he endures (not 
decrees or foreordains) for a due time 
in order that the world may duly read 
the lesson; in the latter he displays 
the riches of his glory in anticipation 
of final glory. 

22. God—The Almighty Potter. 











Willing—That is, wills ng, determin- 
ing. Show—Not merely to feel, but 
to reveal in action, and in conspict.ous 
cases, like Pharaoh, to make it memo- 
rable in history. Wrath—Of a per- 
fectly just Being the wrath must be 
perfect justice, exerted in executive 
action. The Almighty Potter deter-— 
mines to show his wrath consequently 
upon the vessel’s determining persist- 
ently to show his perversity.. So in 
Jeremiah xviii, xix, the potter’s vessel 
is broken after its living impersona- 
tions had persevered in final hardness. 

Power known—In penalty like 
a God. Endured. . . longsuffering 
—Both these expressions contradict 
the dogma that God predestinates the 
obduracy of the vessel of wrath. The 
apostle’s theory is not predetermination, 
but non-prevention of the sin. God 
endured, nct decreed, with much 
longsuffering, not with a hypocriti- 
eal “secret will” in its favour. The 
words endured, and ir the next verse 
prepared, are instances of Paul’s 
aoristic tenses as explained in our 
notes on iii, 23; iv, 12; vili, 29. 

Vessels of wrath—Because persist- 
ent vessels of perversity. Fitted— 
Alike by their own obduracy and God’s 
forbearance. Mark St. Paul’s caution 
in saying that God himself prepared 
the obedient vessel for glory, (verse 23.) 
He does not say that God prepared the 
vessel of wrath. As Fletcher of Made- 
ley says, “ Our salvation is of God; our 
damnation is of ourselves.” 

23. Make known—Revea) in liv- 
ing instances. Riches—A beautiful 
term. These obedient vessels of mercy 
are filled up and laden with the very 
afflueuce of glory. He had afore 
—God had prepared them by glory for 
future glory beforehand. By the us of 
the next verse the apostle will show 
who these obedient vessels are, and sa 
imply who the disobedient are. 
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24 Even us, whom he hath called, 
Inot of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles ? 25 As he saith 
also in Osee, ™I will call them my 
people, which were not my people; 
and her beloved, which was not 
beloved. 26 "And it shall come 
to pass, that in the piace where it 
was sail unto them, Ye are not my 
people; there shall they be called 
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the children of the living God. 
27 Esaias also crieth concerning 
Israel, °Tho wh the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of 
the sea, Pa remnant shail be saved: 
28 For he will finish ‘the work, 
and cut zt short in righteousness: 
4 because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth. 29 Aid 
as Esaias said before, "Except the 








ZChap. 3. 29. —m Hosea 2. 23; 1 Pet. 2. 10, 
nm Hosea 1. 10,—o Isa. 10. 22, 23. 
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5. God’s right to establish this 
enlarged system of free-agency 
shown by predictions of the call 
of the Gentiles, (24-29.) 

This presupposes the identity of the 
Church of Jesus with the spiritual side 
of the two lines above given, and the 

unbelieving Jews with the vessels of 
- wrath, verse 22. 

24, Even us—By « sudden turn the 
wnole weight of the climax of the 
above argument comes down with a 
forcible emphasis upen the present 
company. Of the bright side and dark 
side of the above antithesis between 
vessels of glory and of wrath, between 
Moses and Pharaoh, between the elect 
and reprobate of entire history, the 
bright side belongs to us, the new liv- 
ing Church. And that by no birth, 

necessity, or accident; for (including 
x, 18-21) it includes Jews and Gentiles. 
And this blessed dispensation he illus- 
trates with touches of prediction from 
the old prophets. 

But this paragraph, reserving the 
case of Gentile believers to x, 18-21, 
describes believing Jews only. It par- 
allels them with the old Jews restored 
from the Assyrian captivity, who, 
like the Jews gathered into the Chris- 
tian Church, were but a remnant. 

25. Osee--Hosea ii, 23, quoted not 
verbally bit in general sense. The 
Hebrew is: J will love her who was not 
beloved; [will suy to her who was not 
ny people, My people art thou. The apos- 
tle changes the order of the two clauses. 

26. Come to pass— Hosea i, 10. 
Both these passages describe the re- 
covery of the Jews from their apos- 
tasy and from the Assyrian captivity. 


27. HEsaias—Isaiah x, 22. The 
thought is: Innumerable though Israel 
be, but a remnant will be saved by 
faith in the Messiah. Thus Paul and 
the Jewish Christians had the consola- 
tion that the fewness of the number of 
Jews who embraced Christ was not un- 
foreseen of God. 

28. For—The apostle’s words are 
nearly a verbatim quotation from the 
Septuagint, and so quite different from 
the Knglish translation. 

29. Esaias said before—That is, 
he said this (Isa. i, 9) before, or earlier 
in time than (x, 20, 21) the above 
quoted. The present passage corrob- 
orates the doctrine of the former, that 
the fewness of faithful Jews accords 
with divine foresight. 


6. So that the faith condition 
reverts back through the whole 
chapter, and underlies God’s whole 
system of election and rejection, 
whether of Jew or of Gentile, 30-33. 

Paul explicitly furnishes now the 
KEY, the secret of the Divine prefer- 
ence of a special Israel in Israel, (6-13 :) 
of a mercy to Moses and a hardening 
upon Pharaoh, (14-23 ;) and, by special 
inference, of the prophesied reservation 
of a gracious remnant of fallen Juda- 
ism over the main mass, (24-29.) The 
key runs its solution through both col- 
umns of character given at our intro- 
duction to notes on 6-13. The entire 
secret is the faith-condition. The Gen 
tiles attained to righteousness BY FAITH, 
verse 30. But Israel hath not attained 
it, because they sought tt not by faith, but, 
us it were, by the works of the law. 
(Verses 31, 32.) I is by ignoring this, 
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Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 
*we had been as Sodom, and been 
made like unto Gomorrah. 

30 What shall we say then? 
‘That the Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, have at- 
tained to righteousness, “even the 
righteousness which is of faith. 
3h But Isracl, » which followed af- 
ter the law of righteousness, » hath 





alsa, 13. 19; Jer. 50. 40.—Chapter 4. 11; 
10. 20.--—“ Chap. 1. 17.—o Chap. 10. 2; 11. 7. 
—w (ial. 5. 4, 








not attained to the law of right- 
eousness. 32 Wherefore? Be- 
cause they sought it not by faith, 
but as it were by the works of the 
law. For *they stumbled at that 
stumblingstone: 33 As it is 
written, ¥ Behold, I lay in Zion a 
stumblingstone and rock of of- 
fence: and *whosoever believeth 
on him shall not be *ashamed. 





w Luke 2.34; 1 Cor. 1. 23.—y Psa. 118, Se: 
Tsa. 8 14; Matt. 21, 42; 1 Pet. 2. 6-8.—<z Chap. 
10. 11.—8 Or, confounded, 





the apostle’s own solution of the whole 
chapter, that the predestinarian inter- 
pretation maintains itself. 

30. What...say then—A reitera- 
tion of the first query of verse 14, intro- 
ducing the final answer to the query of 
that verse. Followed not after—A 
metaphor taken, not as Lange suggests, 
from a race, but rather from a hunt. 
The Gentiles did not even pursue the 
game, and yet attained it; the Jews 
pursued, but, wilfully and wickedly, in 
the wrong direction, and lost it. Yet, 
in a sense, the individual Gentiles who 
attained did seek by faith, though his- 
torically the mass of Gentiles had not 
sought. Faith—By this very false 
pursuit and failure of the Jews the 
faith was brought before the accep- 
tance of the Gentiles, who heretofore 
had followed not after righteousness. 
Thereby they became the elect Israel 
and the vessels of mercy. 

31. The law of righteousness— 
Without the detinite article, and mean- 
ing @ law of righteousness which proved 
not to be the true law of righteousness, 
and so resulted in failure. 

32. Wherefore?—This wherefore 
really asks what was the solution of 
the election and rejection of verses 
6-19, and the answer furnishes the go- 
lution. Reprobation is not antecedent 
to but consequent upon want of faith. 
Works of the law— Works unen- 
livened by the spirit of faith and love, 
and performed as if the drudgery en- 
titled the performers to heaven. Hence 
the heart was unregenerate and the 
soul unsaved. 

Stumbled—An image of mistake’ 





and failure. Yet the apostle will avaii 
himself of its gentler meaning to dis- 
tinguish the failure from a total irrev- 
ocable fall, (xi, 11.) That stumbling- 
stone—That famous one described by 
the prophets. 2 

33. Behold—This verse is a free 
blending together (after the manner of 
the Jewish writers) of Isa. viii, 14, and 
xxviii, 16, both of which passages 
were applied by the Jews to the 
Messiah. (See our note on Matt. xxi, 
42, and Luke ii, 34.) 


CHAPTER X. 


The solution to the rejection of faith- 
less Israel and the election of a new 
Israel by faith furnished in ix, 30-33, is 
beautifully and structurally expanded 
in this chapter. The first half (1-11) 
unfolds the rejection of carnal Israel, 
the second half (12-21) the expansion 
of the theocracy so as to comprehend 
a new universal Church. 

I. The solution of lineal Israel’s fall ; 
he preferred the false righteousness by 
works, which is hard, nay, impossible, 
(1-5,) to the righteousness of faith in 
Christ, which is near and easy, (6-8,) 
heart-deep, (9, 10.) and conditionally 
universal, (11.) 

II. This righteousness of faith, being 
thus universal in nature, (12, 13,) 
should be universally proclaimed, (14, 
15,) with the qualification, indeed, that 
not all listen to the call, (16;) yet from 
that very disobedience it is inferred 
that the making of the call is right, 
(17,) and, in fact, it has through na- 
ture’s voice ever been universal, (18.) 
Israel himself had been forewarned of 
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fre ere my heart's desire 

and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. 2 For 
I bear them record *that they have 
a zeal of rod, but not according to 
knowledge. 8 For they, being 
ignorant of God's righteousness, 


and going about tc establish their 


‘own ‘righteousness, have not sub- 


mitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God. 4 For ‘Christ 
is the end of the Jaw for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth. 
® For Moses describeth the right- 
eousness which is of the law, © That 





a Acts 21 20; 22.3; Gal. 1. 14; 4. 17; see chap. 
9. 31 ——b Chap. 1. 17; 9. 30.—e Phil. 3, 9. 





his apostasy from faith and this conse- 
quent universalization of the Church- 
dom, (19- 21.) 


7. The Jew has Failed by pre- 
ferring Birth-and-work conditions 
to that of Faith, 1-11. 

1. Brethren—The rebuking Who art 
thou, O man, is now softened down, and 
the apostle recognises, as in ix, 1-6, that 
the rebellious Jew is his dear brother. 
Still he firmly proceeds to maintain 
the charge that Israel’s downfall is his 
own fault. God’s willing as he pleased 
to have mercy was all conditioned on 
Israel’s faith, and Israel was fatally 
faithless. This whole chapter is a con- 
elusive denial of the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of chapter ix. 

2. Zeal of God—Monotheism, the 
maintenance of the doctrine of one God, 
as opposed to polytheism and idolatry, 
was the great mission bestowed on 
Israel in the Old Testament. Before 

the captivity the people were prone to 
idolatry. The remnant who returned 
were the earnest few, who never again 
relapsed. But their very monotheism 
grew fierce and malignant. Not... 
knowledge—tThe fiercer the zeal, even 
for truth, when not regulated by the 
real principles of truth, the worse its 
excesses. The very element of truth 
renders the mind self-conceited and un- 
Sparing, and the corrective and re- 
straining part of the truth is over-rid- 
den and disregarded. Monotheism by 
its very conscious truth took firm hold 
of the Jew’s conscience; and then, 
strangely for that truth, as Paul knew 


by experience, he could be a knave, a| 


persecutor, and a bloody brigand. 
3. Being ignorant—9r, rather, ig- 


noring actively; just as the following | easy way of faith, in contrast. 








d Matt. 5.17; Gal. 3. 24.——e Lev. 18.5; Neh 
9, 29; Ezek. 20. 11, 13, 21; Gal, 3. 12, 





participle going about is active. People 
often wilfully zgnore what they really 
know; and St. Paul tells us (verse 19, 
where see comment) that Israel did 
know. Dr. Chalmers pertinently says 
that people:are not always blamable 
for not seeing, but are blamable for 
not looking. God’s righteousness— 
(See note oni, 17.) The righteousness 
which God has ready to bestow on 
man through Christ. It includes in its 
various degrees and stages purdon, 
justification, sanctification, and eternal 
glorification. Going about—Old Eng- 
lish phrase for engaging in or trying 
ata thing. The Greek word here lit- 
erally signifies seeking, endeavouring. 
Submitted—For faith is the submis- 
sion of the whole man to God. Paul 
now shows what is the righteousness 
of God which the Jew ignored; namely, 
tliat righteousness of which Christ was 
the consummation. 

4, Eind...righteousness—The end 
of the law is that full and final result 
which the fulfilled law would accom- 
plish in the perfectly fulfilling man; 
namely, perfect justification founded 
on his perfect righteousness. But let 
man commit the slightest transgression 
and, alas! he is done for. Law can 
never justify him, but must eternally 
condemn. But, says the apostle, 
Christ now can step in and accomplish 
the law’s perfect end. Believeth-— 
Same as the submitted of verse 3. 
Man must in faith submit himself to 
Christ in order to the end. And this 
the Jew ignored, and fell. 

5. Moses, according to I’aul, in the 
present verse, describes, in quotatiog 
of Lev. xviii, 5, the hard way of works, 
and in 6-9, from Deut. xxx, 11-14, the 
Doeth 
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the man which doeth those things | 
shall live hy them. 6 But the) 
righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise, ‘Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into | 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ | 
down jrom above :) @ Or, Who 
shall descend into the deep? (that 
is, te bring up Christ again from the 
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dead.) 8 But what saith it? *' The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart: (that is, the word 
of faith, which we preach;) 9% That 
hif thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. 40 For with the heart 


h Matt. 10. 32; Luke 12.8; Acts 8. 37. 








those things—The law justifies only 
the things done, but makes no allow- 
usce for failure. Liwe—The blessed 
life. (See note on John xi, 25.) 

6-9. St. Paul now assumes that the 
faith of the New Testament is the faith 
of the Old Testament. (See notes on 
iv, 23-25.) That deep spirit of heart- 
felt obedience by which the spiritual 
Jew of old was earnestly obedient to 
Jehovah was the same spirit as the 
Christian faith. It was identical with 
the Abrahamic faith. (See notes on 
‘ iv, 1-25.) This true faith, in all ages, 
in all lands, Jewish or Gentile, is the 
heart-centred spring of all obedience to 
right and to God, who is the imperson- 
ation of right. And when Christ, the 
image of God, is presented, as he truly 
is, to such faith, he is accepted. Hence 
Paul is right in holding that Moses in 
the words quoted truly describes the 
Christian faith. 

6. Righteousness . ... speaketh — 
Righteousness herself is personified, 
like Wisdom in Proverbs. And the 
righteousness of faith proclaims that she 
offers no distant and inaccessible Sav- 
iour. He is neither above the skies 
nor low in the abyss. Say not in 
thine heart, whether in the language 
of doubt, discouragement, or cavil. 
Ascend into heaven—Beautifully 
and rightly (even though Moses knew it 
not) applied by St. Paul to the ascended 
Christ, who though on high is ever 
with us on earth. Bring Christ down 
—This is developed by St. Paul from 
the old words, as the flower is devel- 
oped from the bud in which it is con- 
ecaled (See note on i, 2.) 

7. Into the deep—In the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint the phrase is to 
beyond sea. And as to the ancients the 








sea was conceived as unbounded, sa 
this phrase would mean to a limitless 
distance. The apostle’s word is abyss, 
which was conceived as a bottomless 
deep. Where its place, is not dist.nctly 
said; but as earth to the ancient con. 
ception was the limitless plane of sub- 
lunary existence, (as being antithetic 
to heaven,) it would, verbally, be in 
the depths of earth. When our concep- 
tions are purified by astronomy, how- 
ever, the abyss, hell, is no longer 
necessarily located in our earth. In 
substituting the bottomless abyss for 
the limitless ocean, the apostle simply 
adapts the phrase to his present pur- 
pose; which is, to use the term abyss 
as hades, or the state of the dead, into 
which Christ descended after his cru- 
cifixion. (See notes on Luke xvi, 23.) 

8. The word. ..heart—This entire 
clause is quotation. That is—The 
apostle now identifies the word of 
Moses with the gospel word. The 
word of faith is in its utterance in the 
mouth, in its power within the heart. 
Whether Christ be in the heavens or 
in the deep, the power of faith in him 
is salvation in our soul. It is more 
than nigh us, it is in us. 

9. That—Rather, because, 2s depend- 
ing upon nigh thee. Mouth. . heart 
—St. Paul follows the order of Moses 
in these two words; though, in the 
ordinary order of cause and effect, the 
latter is the fountain from which the 
stream flows through the former. And 
so Paul reverses the order in verse 10. 
Moses, however, accustonied to outer. 
confession, penetrates from the out- 
ward inwardly to the heart. 

10. The heart—In modern language 
the heart is held to be, as a mental 
term, the seat of the feelings or sensi 
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man believeth unto righteousness; 
and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation. il For 
the Scripture saith, ' Whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 

12 For «there is no difference 
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between the Jew and the Greek. 

for 'the same Lord over all “is 
rich unto all that call upon him. 
13 "For whos ever shall call °upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
14 How then shail they Say on him 





iIsa, 28, 16; 49. 23; Jer. 17. 7; chap. 9. 38.— 
& Acts 1d 9; chap. 3. 22; Gal. 





bilities And as modern science claims 
to have shown that the head, the brain, 
is the seat of thought, so we often have 
the antithesis head and heart as express- 
ing iniellect and sensibilities. But this 
antithesis is unknown to antiquity, es- 
pecially to the Bible. But a single pas- 
sage im the whole canon attributes 
thought to the head. (Dan. vii, 1.) 

As this passage locates the seat of 
fuath in the heart, it becomes import- 
ant to know the precise import of that 
term. In his Biblical Psychology Dr. 
Delitzsch goes into an extensive re- 
search on this subject, and brings out 
some striking results. As the bodily 
heart is the centre of the bodily system, 
so tle mental heart is the centre of 
soul and spirit. And, as tle centre of 
the interior self, it manifests itself in 
various directions. It is not merely 
the fountain of the sensibilities and 
emotions, natural and moral—of the 
desires, the loves, and the hates; but 
it is also the seat of the perceptions, re- 
flections, meditations, reasouings, and 
memories, and the spring of the pur- 
poses, plans, determinations, and voli- 
tions. It is then in the very centre of 
our spiritual being that faith has its 
seat and its spring. So that, in accord- 
ance with modern mental science,-we 
may define New Testament faith as 
being that belief of the intellect, consent 
of the affections, and act of the will, by 
which the soul places itself in the keep- 
ing of Christ as tts ruler and Saviour. 
Hence both the Greek noun for faith, 
and its usual cognate verb believe, 
would, perhaps, both generally be more 
closely rendered by the word trust. 

Unto righteousness—This self-sur- 
rendering trust being accepted, the be- 
liever is pardoned and held as righte- 
ous; by the Holy Spirit he is in measure 
sanctified snd made intrinsically right- 
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eous. But true faith will ever go from 
heart to mouth, froin belief to cunfes- 
sion and profession; and this in its ful- 
ness results from present justification to 
final salvation. The true mode of pro- 
fession appointed by Christ for every 
Christian includes always the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the euchiarist. 
The self-esteemed believer who neglects 
these appointments of Christ disobeys 
Christ, and is very likely to lose that 
salvation that results from confession. 

11. For—In proof of the doctrines 
of the last verse, Scripture is adduced. 
Believeth—It being assumed that the 
true believer will also be a faithful con- 
fessor. Whosoever—Same passage 
quoted in ix, 33. Here it is adduced in 
proof of the universality of the Gospel 
salvation. Clirist is a universal Saviour. 
a, descended from Abraham, he is 

a Jew, so, descended from Adam, he is 
Gentile. 


8. This Faith-condition i is impar- 
tial, embracing All and proclaimed 
to All, 12-21. 

Tn order that all, Jew and Gentile, 
may call upon God and be saved, (12, 
13,) the preacher must be sent (14) 
(especially to Gentiles) and heard, 
(15-17;) nay, the Gentiles have heard 
from nature’s voice, (18,) and Israel 
knows, from the prophets, (19-21.) 

12. Over all—Thus far the apostle 
in this chapter has shown how beavti- 
ful the righteousness ignored by the Jew 
is. He now proclaims that it must 
overpass the Jewish limits. If the he- 
lieving Christian must not only have a 
heart to believe, but a mouth to confess, 
so must the entire Church have a believ- 
ing heart and a confessing mouth. Both 
must not only be faithful, but vocal. 

14. How-—-By a succession of que- 
ries, like propelling waves, St Paul de 
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in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear Pwithout a 
preacher ? 15 And how shall 
they preach, except they be sent? 
as it is written, *How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad 


tidings of goud things ! 16 But 
"they have not all obeyed the gos- 
pel. For Esaias saith, * Lord, who 
hath believed ‘our ?report? 1'7 So 
then faith cometh by hesring, and 
hearing by the word of God. 
18 But I say, Have they not heard? 
Yes verily, ‘their sound went into 
all the earth, “and their werds unto 





p Vit. 1, 3.—q Isa. 52.7; Nah. 1. 15.—v7 Chap. 
8. 3; Heb, 4, 2.—s Isa, 63. 1; John 12. 38.— 
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2 Or, preaching ?—+1 Psa. 19. 4; Matt. 24. 14; 
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clares that invocation requires faith, 
faith hearing, and hearing a preacher; 
and crowns the climax with a beautiful 
strain from the old prophet. Hear... 
preacher—St. Paul is here defending 
the rising organism of the new Chris- 
tian Church, by which a most rapid 
system of proclaiming the Gospel and 
converting the world was coming into 
existence and power. Preacher—As 
the whole Church cannot go forth, so 
a preacher, and an order of preaciiers, 
must be ordained. 

15. Sent—The first apostles were 
sent by the visible Christ himself. (Mark 
xvi, 15.) And these apostles were to 
preach and be preuchers. And of these 
apostles, so far forth as they were 
preachers, every true preacher is a true 
successor. And here’ the word sent, 
applied to every preacher, is the very 
verb. from which the word apostle is 
formed. (See note on Matt..x, 2.) And 
every true preacher is sent or aposto- 
lized from Christ himself, not visible, yet 
present ; according to his promise to be 
with his sent preachers to the end of 
the world. Yet itisnot to be held that 
any preacher, or anybody, is or can 
he successors of tle apostles, or them- 
selv2s apostles, in the full sense that 
the first apostles were. As. it was 
necessary that the apostle should have 
seen Christ, the full apostolate neces- 
sarily died with the first apostles. 
(See note on Luke i, 2.) 

Written—Isa. lii, 7. To himself 
and his brother preachers sent forth 
by Christ, St. Paul exultingly applies 
those beautiful words of the prophet 
applied by Jewish commentators them- 
selves to the days of the Messiah. 








Christ’s heralds are compan d to mes- 
sengers, appearing on the mountains 
about Jerusalem, bringing good tidings 
to Zion, the city of David. Their feet, 
nimbly bringing the joyous bulletin, 
are called beautiful, because whatever 
is dear to the heart is apt to seem beauti- 
ful to the eye. And these messengers, 
like Paul himself, were rapid of fot. 
They were neither sluggard nor set¢lec’, 
but zealous and 7éénerant. 

16. But—St. Paul, in 16, 17, still 
maintains that preachers must be sent 
and heard. Even from the fact, noted 
(16) from Isaiah, that the gospel was 
not obeyed, he infers (17) that it must 
still be heard in order to faith. 

Report—The word report is in the 
Greek the same as the word hearing 
in 17. Mr. Forbes maintains that 
Isaiah’s words should be rendered, 
Who of us hath believed our hearing, 
or that which we have heard. The tirst 
clause in verse 16, But...gospel, 1s 
used merely to introduce the quotation 
from Isaiah. 

17. So then—Or, therefore. From 
Isaiah’s words, eveu if they describe a 
disbelief of the hearing, yet it follows 
that hearing is the proper mean3 of 
faith. He confirms this instance from 
Isaiah by maintaining that the Gen- 
tiles had heard, (18,) and that Israel 
had known from hearing prophetic 
warnings, (19-21.) 

18. Have they not heard — That 
they have heard, St. Paul maintains 
by a quotation of a passage from Psa. 
xix. Their words refers to the words 
of the heavens, the firmament, ete., a2- 
claring the glory of God: “ There is no 
speech nor language where their voice 
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the ends of the world. 19 But 
{ say, Did not Israel know? First 
Moses saith, YI will provoke you to 
jealousy by them that are no people, 
and by a “foolish nation I will 
anger you. 20 But Esaias is 
very bold, and saith, *I was found 
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of them that sought me not; 1 
was made manifest unto them that 
asked not-after me. 21 But to 
Israel he saith, yAll day long I 
have stretched forth my hands un- 
to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. 


a Isa. 65. 1; chap. 9. 30.—y Isa. 6d. 2. 

















is not heard.” And then come the 
words quoted. The they of whom the 
apostle asks whether they have not 
heard must be the Gentiles. And 
what they have heard is nature’s 
voice preaching unto them. As they 
have a law written on their hearts, so 
they have a gospel in the teachings of 
nature by which to be saved. (Notes 
on ii, 14, 15.) That this refers to the 
Gentiles is plain from the fact that 
Israel’s case is taken up in the follow- 
ing verses. 

19. Israel know— Know is parallel 

to heard in ver. 18. St. Paul uses the 
word to indicate that Israel did know 
what they ignored in verse 3. Know 
is evidently equivalent to heard; 
for St. Paul shows that they knew by 
hearing it from the predictions of the 
prophets. They knew because they 
heard just what they ignored in verse 
3; namely, that they were in danger of 
refusing the righteousness of God, of 
being supplanted by the Gentiles, and 
having a record of gainsaying left 
against them, (19-21.) First Moses 
—Iarliest in the line of warning proph- 
ets. The quotation is from Deut. 
xxxii, 21, according to the Septua- 
gint. Indisputably the no people 
were the Gentiles, and the Jews were 
at the present moment exhibiting to 
Paul the very jealousy and anger 
oredicted. - 
' 90. Very bold—Is still more ex- 
plit. Sought me not—Compare the 
followed not after of verse ix, 30. 
The Gospel was now being carried to 
the Gentiles before they were aware 
of its existence. 

21. Stretched forth my hands— 
As a mother inviting her child. How 
justly terrible to the Jews were these 
predictions of their present character 
drawn from their own propbets! 





CHAPTHR XI. 

Into the dark picture thus far of 
Israel’s depression, not only under the 
rectitude of the divine supremacy, 
but beneath the ascendency of the 
Gentiles themselves, the apostle now 
will throw a few hues of light, and so 
part with the Jew in the most cheerful 
possible spirit. 

1. The Palliation of Israel’s Condi- 
tion, 1-10. 

Israel is not wholly cast away, since 
Paul’s own case proves that, as in the 
darkest period of idolatrous history, 
there is a chosen remnant by grace 
reserved to God. Yet the great body, 
on account of impenitence, are under 
a judicial ban from God. 

2. Lesultant Benefits of Israel’s De- 
fection to the Gentiles—Glorious, yet of 
a Conditional Character, 11-22. 

Rejected by Israel, the Gospel has 
gone to the Gentiles. Yet from tho 
Gentiles it may overflow back again 
upon the Jews, (11-16,) and the Gen- 
tile holds his preéminence by tremu- 
lous conditions, (17—22.) 

3. The full Conversion of the Gentiles 
will result in the full Recovery of the Jews 
to Christ, 25-32. 

The divine mystery should not be 
unknown, that the partial blindness of 
Israel is not final; the ancient cove- 
nant will stand good, and in the gen- 
eral conversion of races Israel will be 
finally included, (23-32.) 

4. The Doxology closing the Arswur 
ment, 33-36. 

Wonderfully deep is God in this en- 
tire history of his plans, (33,) with no 
counsellor, (34,) no compensator, (35,) 
but solely self-sufficient and forever 
glorious. 

1. The Palliation amid Aggrava- 
tion of Israel’s Present Condition, 
1-10. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SAY then. *Hath God cast away 

. his people? God forbid. For 
»Y also am an Israelite, of the sced 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, 2 God hath not cast away 
his people which che foreknew. 
Wot ye not what the Scripture saith 
‘of Elias? how he maketh interces- 
sion to God against Israel, saying, 





@1 Sara. 12. 22; Jer. 31, 37.—b 2 Cor. 11. 23; 
Phil. 3. 5.—ce Chap. 8. 29, 
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3 ‘Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down thine 
altars; and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life. 4 But what 
saith the answer of God unto him ? 
eI have reserved to myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed- 
the knee to the image of Baal, 
& ‘Even so then at this present 
time also there is a remnant accord- 





1Gr. in. Elias.—d1 Kings 19. 10,14. 
é1 Kings 19, 18.——7 Chap. 9. 27. 





1. Cast away—Wholly and irre- 
coverably? Not wholly, for there is 
an accepted minority. Not irrecover- 
ably, for an entire future generation 
will be restored to Divine favour. Is- 
raelis, therefore, prospectively, as well 
as in the past, “is people.” I—A 
very signal / ‘The stern proclaimer of 
Israel’s downfall is a living proof that 
the downfall is not absolute. The 
apostle’s own person is pledge of God’s 
continued merey to Israel; and proof 
that it is not his mercy, but their faith, 
that has failed. An Israelite—Not 
by proselytism, but by pure blood of 
Abraham ; not of dudions relationship, 
but duly authenticated as to tribe; that 
tribe not born of Leah, or a bonds- 
woman, but of beloved Rachel—the tribe 
which with Judah formed the substan- 
tial stock of the Israel of Paul’s age. 

2. His people. ..foreknew—By 
the same prescience with which God 
first foreknew and predicted the faith- 
fulness of Abraham, (see note on ix, 
13,) he foreknows that in the future 
Israel will survive the dark ages of 
his history and ultimately join the ful- 
mess of the Gentiles gathered into 
Christ. (On foreknowledge see note on 
viii, 29.) Of Elias—Rather, in Elias, 
(Islijah,) that is, in that section of the 
Old Testament in which the history 
of Elijanz is given, (1 Kings xix, 
10.) The division into chapters and 
verses is of modern origin. The an- 
cient mode was to designate the section 
by its topic. Intercession— Appeal. 
Under the terrible reign of Ahab 
and Jezebel it seemed as if the wor- 
ship of Jehovah had been extinct in 
his own chosen land, and idolatry was 











completely and forever the established 
religion. The great defender of the 
faith, Elijah, awoke to find’ himself 
alone, and complained to Jehovah that 
even his life was sought. Of this now 
present and parallel dark crisis in Isra- 
el’s-history the Elijaivis St. Paul. Israel 
has not indeed now abolished Jehovah 
and established Baal. The age of the 
world is too advanced for that stupid- 
ity. But he rejects the incarnate Je- 
hovah of the New Testament, authen- 
ticated by the oracles of the Old. The 
ancient Elijah bewailed that no wor- 
shipper of Jehovah remained; but the 
modern Elijah well knows and prizes 
the chosen remnant. The darkest view 
of our own age, too often taken by 
the nervous man, jealous for God, is 
not always the wisest. God’s secret 
elect may be more numerous than his 
fears suggest, and from that.very few- 
ness may spring the future abundance. 

3. Digged down—Built of earth 
and stones, it required digging utterly 
to demolish them. 

4. Not I have reserved, as our 
version, nor J have kept, as Alford mis- 
represents it; but I have left, that is, I 
have not cast away, on account_ of 
their true faith. To myself—Instead 
of to Baal. Image of Baal—The 
words image of, as the italics indicate, 
are not in the Greek, but interpolated 
by the English translators. The word 
Baal here is in the feminine, a fact for” 
which commentators are puzzled to 
account. The most probable opinion 
seems to be that this dcity was of 
either sex. 

5. A remnant—Parallel to the 
seven thousand of tho fallen Iszaol 
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ing to the election of grace. 6 And 
eif by grace, then is it no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more 
grace. But if 2 be of works, then 
is it nv more grace: otherwise’ work 
is no more w ork. 7 What then ? 
Tsrael hath not obtained that which 
he secketh for; but the clection hath 
obtained it, and the rest were ?.)lind- 
eds 8 According as it is written, 
‘God hath given them the spirit of 

slumber, e eyes that they should 
not see, and ears that they should 


not hear, unto this day. 9 And 

David saith, 'Let their table be 
made a snare, and a trap, and a 
stumblingblock, and a recompense 
unto them: 10 “Let their 
eyes be darkened, that they may 
not see, and bow down their back 
always. U# Isay then, Ilave they 
stumbled. that they should fall’? 
God forbid: but rather "through 
their fall salvation 7s come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
jealousy. 








g Chapter 4. 4,5; Galatians 5. as — Deuter- 
onomy 9. 4, 5. pate Chapter % 31; . ——2 Or, 
hardened, 2 Corinthians 3. 14, —i MTeatah 29. 10, 
—3 Or, remorse. 


& Deut. 29. 4; Isa. 6.9; Ezek. 12. 2; eek 13. 
14; Jotm 12. "40; Acts 28. 3, 26, 27. ere re Bees 


215 28. 24, 28; “chap. 10. 19, 








of old is the Christian Church of Paul’s 
day. They are denounced as rene- 
gades by the Jewish people; but Paul 
claims them as the pure Israel in the 
chosen Abrahamic line. Election of 
grace—Just as Abraham is claimed 
from the Old Testament to have been 
justified and called on account of faith, 
and not by works, so the faithful 
seven thousand are claimed on ac- 
count of their persevering faith in 
Jehovah in the midst of an apostasy 
to Baal. 

6. If by grace...no more of 
works—Grace and works, the apostle 
now affirms, are a contradiction. Our 
faith is as free as our works, and our 
works as free as our will, that’ will 
possessing the full power in the given 
case to choose or refuse. (See sup. 
note to chap. iii.) Jf 7d be of compen- 
sative works, then it is no more gratuity 
or grace. Otherwise work or compen- 
sation is no more compensation or 
work. Hach excludes the other. 

7. What is the summary conclusion 
then? The election— The elected 
on the faith condition. (See note on 
x, 30-33.) 

8. God hath given them—Because 
they would have it from him; just as 
God gives stupor and death to the man 
who swallows a large dose of laud- 
nnum. But he does this purely as the 
God of nature, carrying out the estab- 
lished laws of cause and effect. So 
upon the man who swallows m-zal 
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opiates in order to a false repose, and 
who silences the voice of truth that he 
may not be awakened, God, sustaining 
the laws of cause and effect, will be- 
stow the spirit of slumber. ‘(See note 
on Acts xxviii, 26.) 

9. David 'saith—Psalms Vineewa: 
Quote not verbally, but freely. Table 
—Which should be a place of hospi- 
table trust. Stumblingblock—Note 
on Matt. xviii, 7. Recompense—A 
retribution. For all these disastrous 
results are the retributive, as well as 
the natural, results of their own wilful 
wickedness. This law of retribution 
is expressed in the form of a prayer, as 
showing that inspiration fully endorses 
the result and demands its completion. 
(Rev. xviii, 6.) 

10. Byes be darkened—(See note 
on ix, 18.) Bow...bark--Au image 
of fallen condition. 


2. Resultant Benefits of Israel’s 
Fall to Gentiles —Gior'ous yet 
Conditional, 11-22. 

11. Stumbled.. .fall — Pallialing 
the apostasy of the Jews, the apostle 
distinguishes between a mere stumble 
and a fall. The former indicates recov- 
erability, the latter finality of failure. 
Provoke. ..jealousy—Arouse them 
by the rich display of mercy through 
the Gospel to an emulation for seeking 
like blessings. Our Saviour confined 
his ministry to the Jews; for reason 
see note on Matt.x. The apostles first 
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12 Now if the fall of them be 
the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of 
the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness! 2B For I speak to you 
Gentiles, inasmuch as °I am the 
apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify 
mine office: U4 If by any means 


T may provoke to emulation them 

which are my flesh, and Pmight save 
some of them. 15 For if the 
casting away of them de the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from 
the dead ? 16 For if athe first- 
fruit de holy, the lump 7s also “oly: 





4 Or, decay, or, loss,—o Acts 9, 15; 13. 25 22.21; 
cap. 15.16; Gal.1.16; 2. 2,7-9; Eph. 3.8; 1 Tim.2.7; 


2 Tim. 1. 11.—g1 Cor. 7. 16; 9. 225 1 Tim. 4. 16; 
James 5, 20.—\y Lev. 23.10; Num. 15, 18, 19-21 





preached to Jews. Paul first preached 
to Jews, and it was not until by them 
rejected that he said, ‘Since ye count 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life we 
go to the Gentiles.” (Acts xiv, 46.) 
And so at the Rome to which this epis- 
tle is written he said to the rejecting 
Jews, “The salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles, and they will hear 
it.” (See Acts xxviii, 28.) Thus did 
the fall of the Jews become the riches 
of the Gentiles. 

12. Diminishing. ..fulness—Terms 
of contrast that serve to explain each 
other. Primarily they signify amount 
or number, and. designate the small 
number. of the Jews by conversion in 
the kingdom of God. They are the 
remnant of verse 5. This is the best 
estate or aspect of modern Israel. It 
is the smallness instead-of its largeness 
that. first calls in the Gentiles. But 
their fulness of number, including their 
fulness of Gospel power in the latter 
day, will prove to be the riches of the 
Gentiles much more abundantly than 
their present scant. 

13. I speak — As if he had both 
classes in the Roman Chureh within 
his eye and voice. Yet he truly spake 
to both races in the then future centu- 
ries. Magnify—Hold it of high eon- 
gequence by a bold exertion of its 
powers. ; 

14. Provoke to emulation—(Sce 
note on verse 11.) 

15. Life from the dead—Or, rather, 
life from dead, or, plural, deads. (See 
note on Luke-xx, 35.) The recovery 
of the Jews from the apostasy will be 
as a resurrection. It is a very palpa- 
ble violation of rational exegesis, by 
Alford and others, to make the apostle 


say that the reconversion of the Jews | 





would be an actual bodily resurrection. 
Their conversion must really be the re- 
versal of their apostasy. As the former 
was a fall of their souls from grace by 
unbelief, so the latter must be a recov- 
ery of their souls to grace by faith. 
Nor is there any proof from Scripture 
that the conversion of the Jews will 
be forthwith followed by the resurrec- 
tion. 

16. Firstfruit — The first product 


of the autumn of any kind offered to 


God was called /irsffruit. Here, as 
the word lwp indicates, it means 
the first dough for baking. In Num. - 
xv, 20, the Israelites were commanded 
to offer a cake of their first dongh for 
a heave offering. This ceremony indi- 
cated their gratitude to God for his 
gift of bread. And this first dough so 
offered was representative of the whole; 
upon the whole dough was now 
a consecration by which it could be 
gratefully and piously eaten, and in 
that sense holy. First fruit and whole 
lump were all of a piece. 

Lump—The entire mass of dough 
for baking. Tn the apostle’s figure the 
Jews were to their first ancestors what - 
the lump was to the first dough, sacred- 
ly set apart. 

Root and branches are of the same 
nature. The root is the holy ancestry 
of the Jews; as branches they remain 
consecrated, And upon that changes- 
less consecration the apostle bases the 
assurance of the restoration of the later 
generations. 

16-24. The image of the olive tree 
—It is from its beauty and richness 
that the apostle selects the olive tree 
as an emblem of the Church of God. 
Some of the branches (the apostate 
Jews) are broken off, and from a wild 


A. D. A8. 
and if the root be holy, so are the 
branches. 17 And if "some of 
the branche8 be broken off, sand 
thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 
eraffed in °among them, and with 
them partakest of the root and fat- 
ness of the olive tree; 2&8 ‘ Boast 
uot against the branches. But if 
thou boast, thou bearest not the 
root, but the root thee. 19 Thou 
wilt say then, The branches were 
broken off, that I might be graffed 
in. 20 Well; because of unbe- 
lief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. «Be not high- 
minded, but ‘fear: 2 For if 
God spared not the natural branchi- 
es, take heed lest he also spare not 








r Jer. 11. 16.—s Acts 2, 39; Eph. 2. 12, 13.— 
5 Or, for them.—t 1 Cor. 10. 12.—w Chap. 12. 
16.—~ Prov. 28. 14; Isa. 66. 2; Phil. 2. 12. 
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thee. 22 Behold therefore the 
goodness and severity of God: on 
them which fell, severity; but to- 
ward thee, goodness, “if thou con- 
tinue in his goodness: otherwise 
«thou also shalt be cut off. 28 And 
they also, if they abide not still in 
unbelief, shall be graffed in: for 
God is able to graff them in again. 
24 For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree whichis wild by nature, and 
wert graffed contrary to nature into a 
goodolive tree; how much more shall 
these, which be the natural branches, 
be graffed into their own olive tree ? 

25 For I would not, brethren, 
that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery, lest ye should be 7 wise in 





w 1 Corinthians 15. 2; Hebrews 3. 6, 14.— 
a ee 15. 2,——y 2 Corinthians 3. 16.—z Chap 





tree new branches (the believing Gen- 
tiles) are grafted into the parent trunk. 
But, amid their bloom and flourish, let 
the new grafts beware of forgetting 
their parasite position and proudly 
exulting over the severed branches. 
The latter were cut off for unbelief, the 
former may be for their pride—and thus 
is furnished a striking picture of God’s 
impartial dealing. How probable that 
the native branches will yet resume 
their place! 

17. Wild... graffed in—The Church 
of all ages is a eultured olive tree, and 
Gentilism is a wild olive tree. Contrary 
to custom, at least western custom, the 
inferior graft is inserted into the supe- 
rior trunk. Columella and Propertius 
are quoted, however, in support of the 
fact that the wild olive graft in the cul- 
tured tree gave freshness and vigour to 
its growth. This thought, however, 
forms no part of the apostle’s illustration. 

18. Against the branches — Yet 
Christendom has boasted terribly 
against the branches! With such a 
warning from this Jewish apostle of 
the Gentiles in behalf of his kinsmen 
according to the flesh, how wonderful 
it is that the Christian ages have been 
sc cruel 2ad bloody to the Jew. This 


has been one of our crimes, and doubt- | 


Jess it has brought its penalties. 





20. Unbelief...faith— These two 
words, expressing the conditions, neg- 
ative and positive, in regard to salva- 
tion, explain why either the Jew or 
Gentile is called. 

21. Natural branches—Who were 
born into the visible Chureh of God 
Thee—Who art called in from Gentile 
aud heathen lineage. 

22. Goodness. ..severity — These 
are the two alternatives from God, cou- 
ditioned on the continue and the fall 
in man. To add to this that God has in- 
fallibly secured either one or the other, 
is to mar the apostle’s doctrine, destroy 
the freedom of man, and the moral goy- 
ernment of God. 

23. Abide. . .able—The exertion of 
God’s ability to graft them again into 
the true Church depends upon their 
not abiding in unbelief. The future 
restoration of the Jews is, therefore, 
intrinsically contingent. It is not ab- 
solutely secured by God, but being 
foreknown by God as future is recog- 
nized in his plan of his own divine 
conduct. 


3. The full conversion of the 
Gentiles will result in the full Re- 
covery of the Jews, 25-32. 

25. Mystery—-A mystery of the 
divine counsel ; a fact ecucealed until 
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ness in part is happened to Is- 
rael, »until the fulness of the Gen 
tiles be come in. 26 And so 
all Israel shall be saved: as it is 
written, ©There shall come out 
of Zion the Deliverer, and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Ja- 
cob; 2% 4¥For this is my cove- 
nant unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. 28 As concern- 
ing the gospel, they are enemies for 
your sakes: but as touching the 
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your own conceits, *that °blind- 
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election, they are *beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes. 29 For the gifts 
and calling of God are ‘ without re- 
pentance. 30 For as ye #in 
times past have not ’ believed God, 
yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief: 88 Even 
so have these also now not *be- 
lieved, that through your mercy 





they also may obtain mercy. 
32 For "God hath *concluded 


them all in unbelief, that he might 
have merey upon all. 





a Verse 7; 2 Corinthians 3. 14.6 Or, hard- 
ness.—h Luke 21. 24; Revelations 7. 9.—c Isa- 
jah 50, 20; see Psalm 11. 7.—d Isaiah 27.9; Jer- 
emiah 31. 31; Hebrews 8. 8; 10. 16. 


é Deut. 7. 8; 9. 53; 10. 15.—fNum. 23. 19.—— 
gEph. 3. 2, Col. 3. 7.—7 Or, obeyed.m8 Or. 
obeyed,—h Chap. 3. 9; Gal. 3.22.—9 Or, shud 
them «all up together. 





this time of revelation. Conceits— 
Puffed up with your superiority to 
the fallen Jew. In part—To a part 
of Israel. Happened—Tuken place, 
but not in the sense of accident: 
Fulness of the Gentiles—We have 
little doubt that Paul’s mind half 
unconsciously. here recurs to our 
Lord’s words in Luke xxi, 24: ‘ Jern- 
salem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be gathered in.” (See our note 
oa that passage.) By the word ful- 
ness we understand not necessarily 
absolutely all the Gentiles, but such a 
plenitude, foreseen by God, as will, as 
it were, drown out the infidelity of the 
Jews; and then the conversion of the 
Jews, will reflow to drown out the 
unbelief of the Gentiles. Thereby a 
Christianity more or less pure and per- 
fect may fill the earth. 

26. All Israel—The apostle is speak- 
ing of the Israel existing at the time 
of the blessed plenitude of the Gentiles. 
Saved-—-With ® present and prospec- 
tive salvation. Written — Paul evi- 
dently begius ia his quotation with 
Isa. lix, 20, but the rest of his quota- 
tion is a blending of different passages 
as from a mingled memory. From 
Zion is fo Zion in the Hebrew. But 
the various clauses all taken together 
suit and authorize his purpose. A de- 
liverer both to Zion and from Zion is 
to be the Saviour of Jacob. 

28. Regarding the Gospel, they are 


its enemies; yet it is for your sakes, 
as its offer thereby has come to you. 
Had the Jew accepted the gospel it 
would have come to the Gentile from 
the Jew. But this was postponed, 
and the entire kingdom of God put 
back to the latter day, when Jew, con- 
verted by Gentile, shall turn and con- 
vert Gentile. The election—The 
election of the Abrahamic line treated 
in ix, 6-14. This election, as has been 
shown, was conditioned on faith. Fa- 
thers’ sakes—The line, in the wonder. 
ful providence of God, is even to the 
present day maintained in its sepa- 
rateness, reserved to the day of faith 
and salvation. 

29. Without repentance—On the 
part, or in the mind, of God. Ags God 
foresees the end of all possible courses 
from the beginning, so he prepares his 
own plan of conduct as to meet any re- 
sult. (Introduce. note chap. ix.) He is, 
therefore, under no liability to retract. 
Of his gift of mercy to Abraham, and 
his calling, he will never repent. 

32. Concluded them all in unbelief 
—Unbelief, a state of entire disobedi- 
ence. Concluded—Inasmuch as they 
first so conclude themselves. The par- 
allel passage in Gal. iii, 22, reads: “ But 
the Scripture hath concluded all (things, 
neuter gender) under sin that the prum- 
ise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.” And the 
parallel thought is in chap. v, 18. The 


-words suggest the following points; 
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1. The sentence of death resting per- 
soually upon Adam, but for the inter- 
posed Redeemer, would have closed 
his lify, and foreclosed posterity. (Note 
on John xiv, 19.) 

2. Yet what would have been the 
coadition of the human race if contin- 
ued without the Kedeemer is a very 
theoretical question. It would appa- 
rently have been in a state of spiritual 
death, without power of self-recovery, 
which, if perpetuated by a natural im- 
mortality, would have become a neces- 
sary, eternal, living death. The whole, 
being imposed despotically upon the 
race, would have been irreconcilable 
with the benevolence and justice of 
God; andit is for this very reason that 
we may hold that the race would not 
have been thus perpetuated. The con- 
demnation (chap. v, 18) of the race, 
theoretically viewed, would have con- 
sisted in the absence of the Divine 
Spirit, the want of all those moral 
qualifications which Divine Holiness 
could approve, and the natural im- 
possibility of any true happiness or 
blessedness. But the whole, being 
necessitated, could not amount to a 
real desert of judicial penalty from a 
just God. 

3. Again, we may contemplate the 
race as a body of living men, under 
Christ, but unregenerate. Their con- 
demnation, then, arises from their na- 
tive pravity responsibly sanctioned by 
their own free act, and their rejection 
of Christ and holiness. (Note on John 
iii, 19.) Men, then, are damned by 
nature, damned by justice, and even 
“damned by grace.” It is in this 
view of men that Paul calls them ‘ by 
nature children of wrath.” (ph. ii, 3.) 

4, Finally, what is the condition of 
the infant at birth, or rather at the 
first instant of personal existence, un- 
der the headship of Christ. On this 
point we may note: 

1. As descended from Adam, sepa- 
rated from the tree of life, he inherits 
Adam’s mental and bodily nature, and 
is thus (as described in our notes on 
chap. v, 12) a sinner, as being sure, un- 
der a full probation, to sin; and a mortal 
as being sure in the conditions to suffer 
and dic, ‘Thus far he is in the position 








of condemnation, yet never hable, be 
fore actual apostasy, to damnation. 

2. Under Christ he is (as said by Dr. 
Fisk as quoted on chap. v, 18) in a posi- 
tion of non-condemnation or justifica- 
tion unto life; he is endowed even in 
infancy with the blessed spirit, (Luke 
i, 15, 44; he possesses, as Watson 
says, ‘‘a seed of life;” and, living or 
dying, is an heir of heaven.. 

3. Our seventeenth Article of Faith 
pronounces him entitled to receive bap- 
tism as the ‘sign of regeneration” — 
baptism being the ‘outward sign of 
an inward grace.” (Note Luke i; 59.) 
He is thus held a virtual believer. 
He is entitled to all the privileges of 
a believer so fast as he shows himself, 
in time, fitted and desirous to take 
upon himself the responsibilities of a 
believer. 

4. Hence it is essentially the doc- 
trine of our best writers, in beautiful 
harmony with Arminian theology, that 
all actual sinners are actual apostates 
from a state of grace. Thus Dr. Fisk 
says that “sin is not imputed” until 
their “making their depravity tne ob- 
ject of their choice.” Fletcher (who 
explicitly teaches infant regeneration) 
says they “have sinned away the jus- 
tification of infants.’ And Wesley 
(who also taught the regeneration of 
baptized infants, and implied that of 
all others) says, “Children who are 
baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are saved;” so that by actual sin 
they fall from a state of grace. 

Have mercy upon all—God never 
(as predestination affirms) concluded all 
under eternal damnation, or compulsory 
desert of hill, in order that he might, of 
his own ‘mere good pleasure,” from 
pure ‘divine sovereignty,” pick out a 
part and leave the rest to their awfwu’, 
unavoidable fate. Nor does it avail to 
tell us that these so left deserve noth- 
ing at the hand of God. livery crea- 
ture deserves at least justice at the 
hand of God. (Note on verse 35.) 

The divine idea is mercy upon all, 
by merey being placed within the 
power of all through Christ; or, as the 
parallel passage reads, “ that the prom- 
ise by faith of Josus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.” 
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33 Oh the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! ‘how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and * his ways past find- 
ing out! 84 'For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or 


™who hath been his counsellor ? 
35 Or * who hath first given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? $6 For? ofhim,andthrough 
him, and to him, are all things: P ta 
whom be glory for ever. Amen. 








~ § Psa, 36, 6, Job 11.73 Psa. 92, 5.7 Job 
16.°8$ Isx..40.. 135 Jer. -23. J3s-) Cor. 2. 16.—— 
m Job 36. 22.—2n Job 35. 7; 41. 11. 
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4. The Doxology closing the Ar- 
gument. 

33. Riches—Tholuck and others, in- 
cluding Alford, hold riches, wisdom, 
and knowledge to be three codrdi- 
nates, dependent upon depth. It 
would then read, ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches, and wisdom, and knowledge of 
God!” Riches would then imply afflu- 
ence of goodness and blessiug; as rich 
in x, 12, and riches, Phil. iv, 19. That 
this is the true sense is probable from 
the parallelisms (well shown by Dr. 
Forbes) which follow. (See our Intro- 
duction to Romans.) 

This passage is at once a sublime, 
rapturous apostrophe, aud a rich com- 
mentary by the apostle on his whole 
previous argument. But it is plain 
that Paul is not a Calvinistic commen- 
tator. When Calvin surveyed his own 
scheme his shuddering comment was, 
“ A horrible decree, I confess!” When 
Paul surveys this his own grand argu- 
ment he exultantly exclaims, “O the 
depth of God's bounty and wisdom!” 

Riches—Bath from its own force 
and from the parallel passages, to be 
taken as meaning God’s infinite re- 
sources for good to his creatures. His 
is a deep, yea, a bottomless treasury, 
pouring forth its streams of perpetual 
bounty. His wisdom is absolute skill 
in planning, as his knowledge is abso- 
lute accuracy in perceiving. As God’s 
knowledge foresees and comprehends 
ali the possibilities of all possible things 
and courses, so his wisdom devises: 
irom himself the best course of all pos- 
sible courses; and from the riches of 
his power and goodness he carries that 
course into perfect and glorious execu- 
tion. Judgments—Not so much his 
judicial is all his provider tial decis- 
ions as his ways are his modes of 
executing them. 


35. Given...recompensed. Tliis 
verse, in fact, forms the key-note te 
the apostle’s whole doctrine of the 
irreconcilability of grace and works. 
Our works cannot recompense God; 
hence they cannot purchase salvation ; 
hence salvation must be by grace, that 
is, gratuity. Yet when it is said “we 
cannot deserve anything from God,” we 
must be careful not to deny that finite 
created beings are entitled to just deal- 
ing from their Creator. (See note on 
verse 32.) 

36. In the triad of this verse we 
recognise a dim reference to the dis- 
tinctive attributes of the three persons 
of the Trinity. Of him—Rather, from 
him, as primitive source. Through 
him—As universal medium and agent. 
To him—aAs nd, to which all things 
redound. This third, however, would 
seem to refer to the Spirit only as finale 
deity after the economy of salvation 
closes. The triad in Eph. iv, -6, is 
more perfectly trinitarian, “‘ Above all, 
through all, and in you aii.” Alford 
very accurately says, “Though Paul 
has never definitively expressed the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity as a definite 
formula, yet he was conscious of it as 
a living reality.’ Even the triad 
(verse 33) of riches, wisdom, knowl- 
edge—source, medium, and result—is 
not without its trinitarian look. And 
to this mystic Trine is ascribed glory 
eternal under the unquestionable sense 
of a divine attribute. What a dim yet 
decisive adumbration of the three-one 
God! 

The entire First Part or Argument 
(see “ Plan”) is now closed. The very 
shape of the Epistle presents in type 
the great fact that our obligation to 
the duties of Life springs as a result 
from the doctrines of Christianity. 
| Hence we title this Second Part 
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CHAPTER XII. 

if *BESEECH you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, "that 

ye © present your bodies 4a living 

sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 

uhich is your reasonable service. 
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8. (HE ETHICAL DEDUCTION : 
aud PERSONAL CONCLUSION, 


CHAPTER. XII. 

1. ETHICAL DEDUCTION, 
xii, 1 xv, 14. 

1. THE ACQi OF ENTIRE SELF-SURREN- 
PERING FAITH 'S THE GROUNDING FOR 
ALL CHRISTIAN HOLINESS OF HEART 
AND Lirx, 1, 2. 

1. Therefore—As the grand deduc- 
tion from the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation and sanctification by perfect 
faith taught in the last eleven chapters, 
I beseech you, brethren, consecrate 
yourselves by full faith unto God’s 
perfeet’ will. (Note on ii, 6; x, 10.) 
Thus this ethical section becomes a 
full and beautiful expansion of chapter 
vi, in which tlie apostle denies that the 
doctrine of faith is conducive to sin, 
and shows theoretically that it is the 
powerful incentive to holiness. That 
production of loliness he now deduces 
from that faith. By the mercies of 
God—As revealed through the way 
of faith. Bodies—In spiritual paral- 
lulism with the body of the sacrificial 
victim. Yet not only is there paral- 
lelisim, but there is contrast. The vic- 
tim’s body is a dead body; the Chris- 
tian’s a living, active body. Thie sacri- 
fice of the victim was a mere animal 
service; that of the Christian is a 
rational one. And though both were 
alike holy and acceptable, yet there 
ig an immeasurably higher gradation ° 
the zoly and acceptuble in the Christian 
just because his is a rational service. 

2. And—By the power of thi- com- 
plete surrendering faith. Conformed 
—Is external, while transformed is in- 
ternal. Full effective faith reforms us 
from the image of the world, and con- 
terms to the model of the divine will. 
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2 And &be not conformed to this 
world: but ‘be ye transformed by 
the renewing of you. mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, 


and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God. 


@1 Pet. 1. 14.—f Eph, 4, 23; Poll 3. 10. 
g Eph. 5. 10; 1 Thess. 4.3 














And when that is completed i in the Be 
rified man he is renewed in the divine 
likeness. To this world—The word 
for world here, av, signifies not the 
physical frame of the globe, (for which 
kéou0¢ is the more proper term,) but 
the living world or age of man. The 
nonconformity here does not consist 
of that cheap uonconformity which 
consists of a peculiar fashion of coat 
or bonnet. Christianity does not pre- 
scribe a certain fashion or costume, or 
a special grammar. Canformity to our 
age in things involving no sin or moral 
depravation is right. It is a waste of 
moral strength where there is so much 
real sin and ruin in the world to ex- 
pend our efforts on incidental trifles. 
And it was a terribly heathen world 
in which these Romans lived and the 
apostle wrote. Christianity had not 
softened and shaded the world to its 
own likeness. Hence the external 
non-conformity of that age meant a 
wider contrast than is possible now 
between the Christian and his more 
immediate surrounding world. Yet ip 
the receding background our present 
age darkens into a darkness almost as 
deep as heathenism itself. The age 
still largely lies in wickedness. 
Transformed. ..renewing...mind 
—tThe apostle strikes deeply. True 
perfected faith renews the mind, and 
changes it from the world's fashion ta 
the model of God’s will. Prove—That 
is, muy test or ascertain by a full, rich 
actual experience. The will of God 
here is God’s wish or requiremerct from 
us. And the terms good, acceptable, 
and perfect are not, as in our transla- 
tion, adjectives qualifying will, but. 
adjective nouns in apposition with it. 
The real meaning, then, is, Ye may 
prove what God’s requirement of us 
is; namely, the good, the acceptable, 
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8 For I say, "through the grace 
viven unto me, to every man “that 
is among you, ‘not to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought to 
think; but to think ‘soberly, ac- 
cording as God hath dealt * to every 
man the measure of faith, 4 For 
‘as we have many members in one 





h1 Cor. 3.10; Gal. 2. 9; sph 3.2, 7. eye 
e527 5 chap. 1. 3h 
Fi Cor, 12. 7; Eph. 4. 








and the perfect. Faith, therefore, is 
our self-commitment to God, and to all 
goodness, acceptability, and perfection. 

2, THE CYCLE OF CHRISTIAN DUTIES, 
SPRINGING FROM THIS FAIvTH. 

1. Duties as to the unity of the 
Church are the following two, 3-16: 

1. A Tempered Filling each one’s Offi- 
cial or Charismutic Place in the Church 
gels 3-8. 

3. I say — The apostle’s Fo gueet 
phrase of apostolie authority in this 
epistle. Through the grace—Of in- 
spired apostleship, the highest position, 
both official and charismatic, in the 
young Church. Hvery man—Offi- 
cial or unofficial. He considers the 
official first, and the both classes to- 
gether in 9-21. More highly—To the 
peace and unity of every Uhurch noth- 
ing is more hostile than the over self- 
esteem by which individuals become 
arrogant, assuming, and contentious 
for personal opinions and rank. The 
special charisms or gifts of the apos- 
tolic age did not secure the very pos- 
sessors of them from these disturbing 
qualities. Hence the apostle’s strik- 
ing comparison of even the charis- 
matic Church to a living body where 
every limb spontaneously and con- 
tentedly performs its own part for the 
corporate interest. The apostle’s play 
upon the Greek words. ¢goveiv and 
swopover cae. perhaps be no better 
rendered into English than by Alford, 
as follows: “ Not to be high minded 
above that which he ought to be 
minded, but to be so minded as to be 
sober minded.” Doubtless the unique 
word methods of Paul were adopted 
tor the purpose of arresting the atten- 
tion and impressing the memory. 














body, and all members haye not 
the same office: 5 So "we, leing 
many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another. 
6 "Having then gifts differing °ac- 
cording to the grace that is given 
to us, whether ?prophecy, Jet ws 
prophesy according to the propor- 





ot Con} 12 5 Eph. 4. 16-——m1 Cor. 10. 173 
ph, 4 bal Cee i Ft Pet. 4. 10.— 
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Measure of faith—The measure of 
endowing and qualifying faith. 

4. One body—The same effective 
image of the Church as a body is fuliy 
expanded into particulars in 1 Cor. 
xii, 12-31. The point illustrated here 
is the quiet and due performance of 
his appropriate duty by each and every 
member in his place. 

5. One body in the faith and aton- 
ing mercy of Christ. One of another 
—Kach belonged not only to the whole, 
but each to the other; since the good 
order or disorder of one limb affects 
every other limb. We have here a 
sight of the organic arrangements of 
the Roman Church as it existed before 
a.later providential expediency had 
crystallized it into permanent form, 
and before the apostle had ever over- 
seen it. The official and charismatic 
are so blended that while there are 
unity, and form, and regular coépera- 
tion, yet the polity is spontaneous and 
spiritual, rather than gorernmental. 

6. Gifts—Charisms o> supernatural 
endowments; sometimes added te and 
heightening particular natural endow- 
ments. The possessors of the gifts 
who are here mentioned might be di- 
vided into those of utterance and those 
of action. To the former class belong 
prophets, teachers, and exhorters; to 
the latter ministers, (servitors, stew- 
ards,) distributers, (almoners,) compas- 
sionaters. (Note on verse 8.) 

Prophecy—Primarily, the inspired 
prediction of future events; secondly, 
the inspired utterance of any divine 
truth; thirdly, the living and powerful 
preaching of truth contained in God’s 
inspired word. In fact all Bible truth, 
being originally inspired and taking 
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_ tion of faith; 

us wait on our ministering; or ihe 
that teacheth, on teaching; 8 Or 
he that exhorteth, on exhortation: 
he that * giveth, let him do it >with 
simplicity ; the that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that showeth mercy, 
“with cheerfulness. 9 » Let love 
be without dissimulation. w Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. 10 * Be kindly 
affectioned. one to another ‘with 
brotherly love; Yin honour préfer- 


CHAPTER XI. 


7 Or ministry, Let | 
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ring one another; 4H Not sloth- 
ful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord; 12 * Rejoic- 
ing in hope; ‘patient in tribula 
tion; 'continuing instant in prayer; 
13 ‘Distributing to the necessity 
of saints; ‘given to hospitality. 
14 ¢Bless them which persecuie 
you: bless, andcursenot. 15‘ Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that wecp. 
16 © Be of the same mind one to- 
ward another. Mind not high 








q Gal. 6. i Eph, 4.11.—vs Acts 15.32. —s Matt; 
6. 1, 2.—2 Or, impateth.3 Or, liberally, 
2 Cor. 8 2.—t1 Tim. 5. 17; Heb, 18. 24.—— 
w2 Cor. 9.7. —v1 Tim. 1.5; 1Pet. 1 toe wer 
34. 14; ‘Amos 5. 15.—w@ Heb. 13. 1; 1 Pet. 1. 22, 
——4 Or, in the love of the brethren,—y Phil. 


hold of the eternal future, is prophe- 
cy; and every true preacher is ina true 
sense a prophet. The New Testament 
prophet blended and exercised by 
turn, aS grace was given him, these 
various gifts. Proportion of faith— 
Conceded to each one. 

7. Ministry—tThe Greek term from 
which deacon and deaconship are de- 
rived. (See note on Acts vi, 1.) The 
office, though not well defined, seems 
to include the performance of the sec- 
ular and manual needs of the Church, 
though the individual was often en- 
dowed for higher functions and per- 
formed them. Teacheth—As a cate- 
chist or expositor of Old Testament 
truths, or of the history and teachings 
of Jesus. (Lu'se i, 4.) The Sunday- 
schol teacher of the present day ful- 
fils very much the same duty. And 
there is, we think, very good reason 
to suppose that Sunday was the day 
selected for much of the performance 
of the duty. 

8. Exhorteth—As the teacher ex- 
plained facts and truths for the mem- 
ory, so the exhorter, on the same grade 
below the prophet, was the emotional 
stirrer of the heart. Undoubtedly the 
prophet, and even above him the apostle, 
could and often did both teach and ex- 
hort, (lL Tim. vi, 2; Tit. ii, 15.) Nor 
was there any official boundary line 
preventing the teacher or exhorter, if 
lke divine charism moved him, from 
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rising into the prophet, but never into 
the proper apostle. (See note on Luke 
i, 2.) Giveth—Distributeth, that is, 
the charities of the Church. Ruleth 
—Or presides, whether as a permanent 
official or as chosen chairman for any 
particular occasion. Showeth mercy 
—Compassion or benefaction to any 
case of distress. 

All the good-deings thus far men- 
tioned contribute to the united activity 
of the Churcli; but they do not specify 
so many officers by appointment, the 
whole moving by the spontancity of 
the Spirit, rather than by a constituted 
polity. 

2. Common mutual affections, 9-16 

In this paragraph the qualities re- 
quired are really within the sphere of 
the Christian Church, as promoting the 
common unity and edification. 

9. Love be without dissimula- 
tion—Literally, wnhypocritical. Let it 
be in the reality, in opposition to its 
non-existence; and let it be pure from 
any factitious display or even pretence. 

11. Business—Literally, zeal. The 
word does not apply to secular employ - 
ments, but to Christian earnestness. 
Lord—For Kvpiw, Lord, a well sup- 
ported reading is Kaipw, occasion or 
opportunity. 

12. In, or in regard to, hope, be re- 
joicing; in tribulation, patient; in 
prayer, persistent. 

16. Same mind—Same spirit or 
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things, but °condescend to men of 
low estate. ‘Be not wise in your 
own conceits. i% * Recompense 
to no man eyil for evil. ! Provide 
things honest in the sight. of all 
men. ES If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, ™live peacea- 
bly with all men. 19 Dearly 
beloved, "avenge not yourselves, 
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but rather give place unto wrath: 
for it is written, °Vengeance 7s 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
20 ’ Therefore if thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. 
21 Be not overcome of evil. but 
overcome evil with good. 








5 Or, be contented with mean things.— 
¢ Prov, 3.7; Isa, 5, 21.— Matt. 5.39; 1 Thess, 
5. 15; 1 Pet. 3. 9.—12 Cor. 8. 21. 
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common feeling. High things—Lit- 
erally: Not the lofty things, thinking, 
but to the humble things, condescend- 
ing. Conceits —Thereby becoming 
opinionated and contentious. 

~ 2. Individual churehly spirit 
toward those without, 17-21. 

Hach in his place manifesting the 
spirit of love by withholding all hostile 
tempers, a common unity of innocence 
and peace will be attained. The pre- 
cepts of the paragraph are mostly neg- 
ative or prohibitory. 

1%. Provide — Premeditate. Be 
careful to present your Christian char- 
acter before the world as to win its 
moral respect. Hlonest—Rather, fair, 
honourable. Study to make Christianity 
appear honourable in your character. 

18. In you—So far as in your 
power. It may be impossible, from the 
actions of others; but let it not be your 
fault that there is not perfect peace. 

19. Give place unto wrath—We 
have in our language a similar idiom: 
Give a wide berth to it, so that you may 
Keep it at a distance and have nothing 
to do with it. 

20. Heap coals of fire—Doing him 
good for evil is the true Christian man’s 
vengeance; it destroys your enemy by 
making him repent of his malignity 
and become a better man. It isa very 
likely way not to kill him, but to kill 
the enmity in him. 

21. Overcome evil with good— 
And so ycu will not only become a 
true Christian avenger, but a true Chris- 
tian conqueror. It is wonderful how 
often love is wiser than wisdom or 
cunning; disarming its foes and win- 

ning its way by animating every body 





with the spirit to give it its way. We 
doubt not that Paul, with all the sever- 
ity which his love sometimes wore, es- 
pecially in the present epistle, often tri- 
umphed by the blessed sorcery of love. 

Paul has now in this chapter organ- 
ized the unity of his Roman Church, 
with faith in Christ for its basis, and 
love for its central and vital principle. 
How shall it deal with the powers of 
the world? The next chapter will 
show. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


3. Subjection to government as to a 
divinely established authority, 1-7. 
To the young Christian Church it 
could not but occur as a very moment- 
ous and very doubtful question, What 
are we to do with the governments of 
the world? They are all in pagan 
hands, with despots for their heads. 
In the Old Testament the visions of 
Daniel describe them as beasts. Christ 
is our true king, and we know not how 
soon he may appear to overthrow all 
existing despotism and establish a uni- 
versal reign of righteousness. 

Paul here furnishes the divine reply. 
Bad as human governments are, brutal 
and ferocious as is often their spirit, 
there is a benign and beneficial side to 
them. Government is ordained of God. 
Society is not formed by a fabled social 
compact. On the contrary, God has 
formed man for society, and govern- 
ment is the form into which he hag 
obliged society to throw itself for its 
own peace and corservation. Hence, 
at all times, every government that 
truly is a government is ordained of 
God and eutitled to our obedie.ce, 
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RT every soul *be subject unte | 
the higher powers. For 'there 

is no power but of God: the pow- 
ers that be are ‘ordained of God. 
2 Whosoever therefore resisteth 
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‘the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God: and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. 
3 For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the pow 








a Titus 3. 1; 1 Peter 2. 13.—d Prov, 8, 
r, ordered, 


15,16; Dan. 2. 21; 4. 82; John 19. 11. 
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The exceptions to this normal law, and 
its limitations, the apostle does not dis- 
cuss That an authority which com- 
mands us to violate the law of God 
should not be obeyed, he would, of 
course, not only have admitted, but af- 
firmed. Had the emperor with all his 
powers required him toabjure Chiist, he 
would have promptly disobeyed and suf- 
fered the result. Why? Because gov- 
ernment, if ordained by God, is limited 
by the law of God. And if it oversteps 
the law of God, it oversteps the bound- 
ary line of its authority, and ceases to 
be a government, aud has no title to 
be obeyed. Cesar, then, is no longer 
Cesar, but, so far, simply a private man. 
If the President of the United States or- 
ders his general to overthrow the Con- 
stitution he acts outside his office, and 
on that outside ground he is not Presi- 
dent, and can claim no rightful obedi- 
ence. What a legitimate government 
is the apostle does not here discuss. 
Nor does he raise the question of the 
right of revolution, The only question 
before lim is, What is the duty of the 
Christian to a government which he 
acknowledges to be the government ? 
(See note on Acts iv, 19.) 

1. Every soul—aA term of solemn 
universality; every human being needs 
the government and should obey it. 
Higher powers—The apostle uses the 
abstract, and not the concrete. It is 
the government that is of God, not 
necessarily the particular governor. 
No power but of God—Nor is it 
said that there is no usurper who is of 
the devil. But as government is or- 
dained of God, so every admitted gov- 
ernment must be attributed to God. 

It has often been the case in human 
history that conscientious Christians 
have been doubtful what, or which, is 
the true government, the government 





entitled to their Christian obedience. 
When. the popish tyrant, James IL, 
was driven from the throne of England, 
and a constitutional sovereign substi- 
tuted in his place, a large class of con- 
scientious thinkers continued for near 
half a century sincerely to believe that 
James and his heirs were their true 
and lawful sovereigns. So believing, 
they thought it their duty to withhold 
their allegiance from the reigning au- 
thority. They believed that there is 
no power but of God; but they also be- 
lieved that the new king was, in the 
apostle’s sense, not a power. 

2. Resisteth the power—That is, 
resisteth a power which is confessedly 
the government. 

The Romans to whom Paul wrote 
were under the rule, -and lived not 
many yards from the palace of the 
Emperor Nero, whose is one of the 
names in history most conspicuous for 
tyranny and blood. Yet, bad as he 
was, aud bad as was his government, 
it was the best thing of which the age 
was capable. Whien he was assassin- 
ated a series of civil wars and of brief 
tyrannies succeeded, under which the 
empire declined to its final fall under 
the incoming flood of the northern bar- 
barians, under which the ancient soci- 
ety perished. Damnation — Divine 
condemnation. For he is guilty of 
treason not only against the existing 
government, but against the public 
welfare. 

The apostle now argues against re- 
sistance, first, from the social necessity 
of a terror over the evil, and, second, 
from the rightfulness of terror as a 


| governmental principle. 


3. Not a terror to good—In its le- 
gitimate character, government is nec- 
essary to prevent evil and to sccure 
peace. The very worst government is 
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er? ‘do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same: 
4 For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain: for 
he is the minister of God, a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him 
that: doeth evil. & Wherefore 
eye, must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, ‘but also for conscience’ 


sake, 6 For, for this cause pay 
ye tribute also: for they are God’s 
ministers, attending continually up- 
on this very thing. 7 * Render 
therefore to all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute zs due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honour to whom honour. 

8 Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another: for "he that loy- 
eth another hath fulfilled the law. 





a1 Pet. 2. 14; 3. 13,—e Kecles. 8. 2.— /1 Pet. 
2. 19.—g Matt. 22, 21; Mark 12. 17; Luke 20. 25, 


—~/ Verse 10; Gal. 5. 14; Col.3.14; 1 Tim. 1. 5; 
James 2. 8, 





better than aimless anarchy. Not be 
afraid—To fear the just penalty of law 
is a duty. So to fear the just penalty 
of the law of God is a duty. 

4, Minister of God—Though as 
pagan, antichristian, or worldly, the 
government is, according to Daniel, 
a beast, yet as a conservator of so- 
ciety required by the divinely estab- 
lished laws of human nature the gov- 
ernor is the. minister of God. The 
sword—The ensign of sovereignty. 
It is the emblem also of death. And 
as it is placed by God in the hands of 
the sovereign as the minister of God, so 
to him is delegated from God the 
power over life and death in order 
to secure the just peace of society. 
The sword is authorized by God to the 
government, to be used not only in just 
execution upon the domestic criminal, 
but in just war against a foreign foe. 
For one of these rights involves the 
other. The execution of the criminal 
is a lesser war upon a single foe. The 
difference is a difference only in num- 
vers. A revenger...doeth evil— 
According to the apostle the ruler is of 
God-only as a revenger upon him that 
doeth evil. He is not a minister of 
God when he is the executioner of the 
good, 

5. For wrath...for conscience’ 
sake—The apostle by his wherefore 
draws the inference from the two pre- 
vious verses that it is a matter of con- 
science that we entertain a salutary 
fear of the punitive power of the gov- 
ernment. ; 

6. For this cause—From the fact 
that government is of divine authority. 








Pay ye tribute—Primarily, the pay- 
ment imposed upon us by a foreign 
power, such as the Romans over the 
Jews. Secondarily, it means the tax 
necessary to the support of govern- 
ment. Attending continually — 
Spending their time and abilities in 
the very business of government, and 
therefore entitled to support. 

7. Their dues—It is the Christian’s 
duty to pay to all what is due to all. 
And as tribute, custom, fear, and 
honour are due to government, both 
by divine authority and for human 
good, it is matter of conscience that he 
render them all.. Custom—Usually 
the duty paid on exports and imports 

4. Duties to our living contem- 
poraries, 8-14. ; 

All are comprehended under love, 
(8-10,) under pressure of the most 
solemn Christian motives requiring of 
us perfect purity of life, (11-14.) 

8. Owe no man—From the pay- 
ment of government dues the apostle 
makes transition to the universal due 
of love, required by and lying as basis 
of the divine law, toward all our fellow 
men. The emphasis, therefore, does 
not rest upon this clause as if the 
apostle forbade the credit system in 
trade; but ‘t is rather the transit to 
the duty of ever recognizing and ever 
paying the debt of love. Any thing— 
This does not forbid contracts to pay 
at a future time, but a violation of the 
contract, or the violation of any obli- 
gation to pay when justly due. We 
must avail ourselves of no technicality 
of law to avoid what is equitably due. 
In short, we must obey the golden rule 


A. D. 58, 
§ For this, ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Thou shalt not covet; 
and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, «Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as _ thyself. 
19 Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour: therefore ‘love is the 
ss of the law. Ii And 
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that, knowing the time, that now 
it is high time "to awake out of 
sleep: for now @s our salvation near- 
er than when we believed. 12 The 
night is far spent, the day is at 
hand: "let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and °let us put 
on the armour of light. 4&8 PLet 
us walk ?honestly, av in the day; 
anot in rioting and drunkenness, 
Tnot in chambering and wanton- 








a Exod, 20. 13, ete.; Deut. 3 17, etc. ; Matt. 19, 
18.—k Lev, 19. 18; Matt, 22. 39; Mark 12. Bis 
Gal. Z. 14; James 2. pada es att, 22, 40; verse 8, 

—m 1 Gor, 15, 34; Eph. 5, 14; 1 Thess. 5, 5, 6. 





in the moneyed transactions of life. 
The law of equitable love must under- 
lie our business dealings. Love— 
This is a debt which though forever 
paid is forever due. It is a vessel 
which even though forever full forever 
needs filling. 

9. For—Implying that the term law 
finds its standard expression in the dec- 
alogue, as the due performance of tlie 
deealogue requires, as its source and 
spring, love in the heart. Right doing, 
as a permanent life, can only flow from 
right feeling. Thou shalt not—The 
negative form forbids every possible 
course but the right one, and so hems 
us in tothe right. It is implied by this 
negative form that the directions to- 
ward wrong are innumerable, and 
man’s itapulses toward them as count- 
less. 
the decalogue locates the obedience in 
the heart, and not in the outward 
limb, and substitutes the positive for 
the negative form, and concentrates it 
into the briefest, most portable, and 
most practical form. 

10. No ill...fulfilling—As work- 
ing no ill, love performs the decalogue 

_in the negative form in which it is 
written. 

11. And that—The apostle, with a 
startling abruptness, as if from a sud- 
den impulse, turns from the law to the 
great and closing execution of the law 
at the judgment seat of Christ. He 
speaks of it as if conceptually and prac- 
tically standing in close connexion with 
tbe close of human earthly existence, 


Thou shalt love—This form of 





nm Eph. 5. 11; ear 3. & ——o Eph. 6. 13: 1 Thess, 
5 ——pl Phil. 4, 8; 1 Thess. iL 12; 1 Pet, 2.12, 

——2 Or, decently. = Prov. 23. 20; Luke 21. 34; 
1 Pet. 4. 3.—1 Cor. 6. 9; Eph. 5. 5 
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whether individual or general. So in 
2 Tim. iv, 5-8, when he was assured 
that his owmdeath was at land, he 
held the righteous Judge as concep- 
tually close upon death. Sleep— 
Life is a night; time and its sublunary 
engrossments are asleep; death, judg- 
ment, salvation, are the approaching 
dawn before us; it becomes us to be 
awake out of sleep, and watch the ap- 
proaches of the morning, of the glori- 
ous day at hand. High time—Ureent 
reason. Nearer than—lHach passing 
moment draws us nearer to the gates 
of blessedness. When we believed 
—We are midway between our first 
earthly salvation and our final heaven- 
ly oue. 

12. Night...spent—lIt is the three 
o’elock of our waning night of life. 
Works of darkness—The wicked- 
nesses that men commit in darkness 
and night. Armour of light—Dark- 
ness and light are now two hostile 
armies; the apostle exhorts to buckle 
on the armour of soldiers in the cause 
of light. 

13. Walk—tThe rapid apostle now 
changes his figure from that of war to 
revelry. Walk honestly—tThat is, 
walk becomingly or decently; not like 
revellers who race shamefully through 
the nightly streets. Rioting—In the 
streets. Drunkenness—lIn the drink- 
ing houses. Chambering—Literally, 
beds ; that is, of debauchery. Wan- 
tonness— Loose immorality of any 
kind. Strife and envying—Viccs 
more decent. but not less malignant 


Bdt 
ness, ‘not in strife and envying: 
14 But ‘put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ancl “make not provision lor 
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IM that *is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but 'not to doubt- 





the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. 


James 3. 14.—-¢ Gal. 3. 27; Eph. 4. 245 Col. 
— 3. 10.——w Gal. 5. 16; 1 Pet. 2. 11. 





aChap. 15. 1,7; 1 Cor, 8, 9,11: 9. 22.—1 0", 


not to judge his doubtful thoughts. 








14. Put ye on...Christ—Let him 
be buckled on to your body and soul 
as.an armour, verse 12; let him be in- 


vested upon you as a dress instead of | 


wanton attire, verse 13. Put him on 
as your righteousness, as pardoning 
your sin and ruling your life. Put 
him on as your Redeemer and ultimate 
Glorifier. Put him on by an inward 
living faith, and by an external exem- 
plary profession. Provision—Tore- 
thought, purpose. Filesh—-In so pure 
anattire as Christ, be infinitely removed 
from all the lusts of the fallen nature. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


5. Treatment of Weaklings in 
Faith, xiv, 1-xv, 14. 

The vegetarian and over-sabbata- 
rian, 1-6. We all live under one final 
Judge, the Lord Jesus, 7-13. Avoid- 
ance of fatal offence to morbid con- 
sciences, 14-23; continued, xv, 1-7. 

1-6. According to the great body of 
commentators, these rejecters of meats, 
sabbaths, and wine were Jews; but 
the difficulty is that Judaism taught 
no such rejection. To avoid this ob- 
jection Alford supposes that they were 
very scrupulous Jews, who, like Daniel 
and his companions, ate vegetables 
alone to avoid the defilement arising 
from Gentile cookery. Similar was the 
ease of Tobit, (Tob. i, 10, 11,) and of 
certain Jewish priests sent prisoners to 
Rome, mentioned by Josephus, (Life, 
$3.) But there seems this peculiarity 
in. all these quoted cases, that the per- 
sous were under duress; whereas the 
weaklings of this chapter were regular 
residents at Rome, able to prepare their 
food in their own way. Moreoyer, no 
shadow of such a compulsory reason 
for this vegetarianism appears. The 
eating of herbs, the abstaining from 
wine, and the judging of days, were 
all three alike, it would seem, a matter 
of explicit doctrine. 


Others identify them with the Es- 
senes, (note on Matt. iii, 7,) but these 
were residents not of cities, but of the 
deserts and rural sections. So was 
' Banos, the ascetic teacher with whom 
Josephus for a while was disciple. 

Our own opinion is that they were 
Gentile, as most of the Roman Chureh 
was. Their doctrine was a streak of 
Orientalism in Rome, where all opin- 
ions found a home. Those mystic 
Aryans, the Bralimans, had at this 
time infused something of their tenets 
from India into the West. The finda- 
mental maxim was, (even as early as 
Simon Magus.) the absolute evil of matter. 
(Note on Acts viii, 9.) Thence they 
abstained from every bodily luxury; 
they denied at Corinth the resurrection 
of the body; blending with Judaism, 
they forbade meats in Colosse; and 
they denied the reality of the body of 
Jesus in Asia Minor, where they were 
opposed by St. John. This heresy was 
yet in the germ at Rome, and hence 
was mildly treated by Paul. 

It is, indeed. objected that those 
mystics were not the gentle weaklings 
here described, but proud pretenders 
to eminent perfection in their absti- 
nences. But, 1, It is not so clear (us 
our notes on verse 3 may show) that 
these weak in faith were very gentle in 
their judgments; and, 2, The phrese 
in 1 Tim. iv, 3, commanding to alstain 
from meats, shows a tendency to held 
this abstinence to be a requisite of trie 
Christian piety. As to their doctrines 
about days, see our notes on 5, 6. j 

1. Weak in the faith—They were 
in the genuine faith of Jesus Christ, 
and truly thereby justified. But they 
were weak, from the fact that they 
were not perfectly grounded in the 
true limits of Christian morality,. 
weak in “the fact of a morbid con- 
science, and weak from the danger 
{of taking ready offence at souniler 
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ful disputations. 2 Fur one be- 
lieveth that he 'may eat all things = 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs. 
& Let not him that eateth despise 
him that cateth not; and ‘let not 
him which eateth not judge him 
that eateth: for God hath received 
Lim, 4 4Who art thou that 
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judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he staneth or fall- 
eth; yea, he shall be holden up: 
tor God is able to make him stand. 
& ¢One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another estcemcth 
every day alike. Let every man be 
*fully persuaded in his own min 











b& Verse 145 1 Cor, 10, 255-1 Tim, 4.4; 
Titus L. 16,—e Col. 2. 16. 
Chiistians than themselves, and fall- 
ing into an easy apostasy. There is 
sometimes as much danger from a 
morbid conscience as from a lax con- 
science. Receive—To your Chris- 
tian recognition and communion; as 
Christ also received us. (xv, 7.) 
Doubtful disputations—Greek, criti- 
cisms of opinions. Receive the weak 
brother to something better than a cen- 
sorship of his peculiar views, Of these 
weaknesses the apostle now adduces 
two kinds, oue in regard to diet, and 

the other to sabbatic observances. 

2. He may eat all things—That 
is, according with the apostle’s own 
opinion, that all eatables were equally 
innocent. Hateth herbs — Plainly 
under the supposition that herbs alone 
are morally innocent. This is a differ- 
ent case from those who abstain from 
meats offered to idols only, or from 
those who abstain from meats that 
may have been touched by Gentile 
hands. Fi 

3. Let not—The apostle himself 
belongs not to the weak or over scru- 
pulous side, but to the strong or less 
scrupulous. He therefore first con- 
cil’ates both sides, and then (verse 4) 
strongly maintains the sustainability 
by God of the stronger but less serupu- 
lous thinkers. Despise—The natural 
feeling of the sounder mind toward 
the morvid conscience is contempt. 
Judge—tThe feeling of the stricter con- 
seience toward the less scrupulous is 
cor demnation. These weaklings are 
not so clearly weaklings in their own 
estimation. On the contrary, the apos- 
tle warns them against arrogant judg- 
ing, and through 10-13 cites them to 
the judgment seat of Christ. God 
hath received him — a4 protective 





d James 4. 12. —e Gal. 4. 19; Col. 2. 16. 
2 Or, fully assured. 





against the strong judginent of the 
weakling, continued through next verse. 

4. God is able—Though condenimed 
for lax conscience, God is mighty to sus- 
tain the advocate for the innocence of 
every diet. Itis not always the stricter 
side of a moral question that is right. 

5. Day above another—Literal- 
ly, day over day. Inasmuch as the 
apostle in the former instance men- 
tions the strong opinion lirst, namely, 
that which favoured eating all things, 
and which the apostle himself held; 
so by parallelism this must be thie 
stronger opinion, and held by the 
apostle himself, as being the first. And 
there is proof from the apostle’s cou- 
duct that he did esteem one day above 
another. Every day alike—'The 
word alike being in italies is of course 
not in the Greek, and, as supplied by 
the translators, perverts perhaps tlie 
meaning. Let it be noted that the 
Greek word accurately twice rendered 
esteemeth expresses in both cases pre- 
cisely the same state of mind. And 
then we have tho result that, whereas 
one’s esteem raises a particular day to 
a certain holy elevation over another, 
so the other’s esteem assumes to raise 
all to the same. holy elevation. That 
is, Paul elevates the seventh day above 
the others to a sabbath, and the oth- 
er equalizes all days, not by sinking 
the sabbath to a secular day, but by 
raising all days to a sabbatical rank. 
So that as all his eating of vegeta- 
ble food is a holy fast, (Matt. iii, 4,) 
so all his days are, in his mysticism, 
holy sabbaths. Paul will not now con- 
demi this high strain of conscience; 
but he will defend the esteemer of one 
day above another against the censori- 
ousness of this ultra pietist. 
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6 He that “regardeth the day, re- 
gardeth 2 unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. He 
that eateth, cateth to the Lord, for 
She giveth God thanks; and he 
that eateth not, to the Lord he eat- 
eth not, ancl giveth God thanks. 

7 For "none of us liveth to him- 
sclf, and no man dieth to himself. 


S$ For whether we live, we live un- 
to the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. 9 For ‘to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be * Lord both of the 
dead and living. 10 But why 
dost thou judge thy brother? cr 
why dost thou set at nought thy 








> FGal. 4 10.— Or, obeerveth.—_g 1 Cor. 
10. 313 1 Tim. 4, 3. 


6. Regardeth it unto the Lord— 
Paul justifies the maintainer of the 
special day as acceptable to God. But 
it is remarkable that the following 
clause, He that regardeth not the 
day to the Lord he doth not re- 
gard it, is decided hy scholars to be 
spurious. It was originally inserted by 
copyists, who inferred it to be needed 
from the fact that in the last half of 
this verse both the positive and nega- 
tive side of the eating of meats are 
commended as being done unto the 
Lord. It is therefore very remarkable 
that while in regard to the eating of 
meats both sides are thus commended, 
in regard to days it is only one side, 
namely, the esteem of the special day 
alone that is so sanctioned. This ap- 
pears to be a decisive indication that it 
was the apostle’s own opinion. This 
passage, therefore, is a strong proof- 
text of the validity of the Christian 
sabbath. (See Dr. Fairbairn’s work on 
“Revelation of Law,” whence much of 
this argument is suggested.) 

In our Saviour’s life every day was 
a sacred day, redolent with the holiness 
‘of the sabbath; and yet one day was 
by him acknowledged to possess that 
special rank. Similarly, in Paul’s own 
life every day was holy, yet one in 
seven only was sabbath. What Jesus 
did, what Paul did in his human meas- 
ure, that these pietists professed and 
aspired to do, and perhaps succeeded ; 
namely, drown the special sanctity 
of one day in the general sanctity 
of all, and so doctrinally abolish’ the 
sabbath. It is one thing to raise 
every day to a sabbatic holiness, and 
another to sink the sabbath to an 





A 1 Cor. 6. 19,20; Gal. 2, 20; 1 Thess. 5. 10; 1 Bet. 
4, 2.——7 2 Cor. 5. 15. —& Acts 10. 36. 





ordinary secularity. Yet this mysti- 


‘cism of these pietists marred the prac- 


tical soundness of secular Christian 
life; and, though bearing its palliatiozs, 
was a weakness in the faith, productive 
of ungrounded censoriousness, and en- 
dangering perseverance in Christian 
life. 

Tolerance enjoined in view of the Judg- 
ment of God the Lord of both, 7-13. 

The apostle now impressively dis- 
suades both parties from judging each 
other by the fact that they were tied 
to the judgment throne of God. It 
would be a fearful usurpation of that 
awful office of the infinite and holy 
One should brother Christians sit in 
judgment upon each other. 

7. None of us—None of us as men, 
and especially none of us as Christians 
Liveth to himself — However self- 
sufficient in our judgments, we are not 
independent beings. We are fastened 
by strong ties to the throne of God. 
By creation, by redemption, by self 
consecration, (see notes on chap. Vv; 
1, 2,) we are Christ’s and God's. 

8. Live...die—The apostle with 
plentiful reiteration seeks to impress 
the contending parties with the ties 
which bind them to the judgment 
seat, and which should hush all angry 
contention about non-essentials. Liv- 
ing or dying we are the Lord's prop- 
erty, and neither side is to be assailed 
or damaged by the other. 

9. Died...rose...revived — By 
the correct text this should read sim- 
ply, Christ both died and lived. 

_ 10. Thy brother—Mach party ad- 
mitted the other to be Christian, and_ 
thereforo brother. 
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brother? for ' we shall al: stand be- 
fore the judgment. seat of Christ. 
Lil For it is written, ™ As I live, 
‘saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall 
confess to God. U2 So then 
"every oue of us shall give account 
of himself to God. 13 Let us 
no‘ therefore judge one another 
any more: but judge this rather, 
that >no man put a stumbling-block 


or an occasicn to fall in his broth 
er’s way. 

14 I know, and am persuaded hy 
the Lord Jesus, ? that there is noth- 
ing ‘unclean of itself: but ato him 
that esteemeth any thing to be ° un- 
clean, tohim2éis unclean. 135 But 
if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat, now walkest thou not ‘char. 
itably. *Destroy not him with 
thy meat, for whom Christ died. 





7 Matt. 25. 31, 32,33; Acts 10. 42; 17. 31; 2 Cor. 
5. 10; Jude 14, 15.—z Isa. 45. 23; Phil. 2. 10. 
--—n Matt. 12. 36; Gal. 6. 5; 1 Pet. 4. 
01 Cor, 8.9, 13; 10, 32. 
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11. Written—Isaiah xlv, 23, quot- 
ed substantially, not verbally. The 
prophet is describing the supremacy 
of Jehovah in the blessed future, and 
the apostle applies it to Christ in that 
his highest act of supremacy is the 
judgment of the world. Every tongue 
shall confess—lIn the prophet, Hvery 
tongue shall swear ; that is, swear, or 
confess by oath, allegiance to God. 
The words describe not a universal 
salvation, but a universal subjection, 
willing or uuwilling, to the divine judg- 
ment. 

12. Every one of us — Of every 
party, whether judging or judged of 
each other. Hach must come under 
the final scrutiny of God. 

13. Judge this rather — Rather 
than judge each other, let us judge 
what our own conduct should be to- 
ward each other. Stumbling-block 
—(See note on Matt. xviii, 7.) 

Warning to the Strong against Injur- 
ing Weaker Brethren, 14-23. 

After declaring his firm belief that 
nothing was intrinsically impure, and 
thus classing himself with the strong, 
the apostle earnestly presses upon 
them the duty of so using their liberty 
as not to offend and destroy the souls 
of the feebler brethren. 

14. Unclean—In the Greek, com- 
mon; a word derived from Old Testa- 
ment use as a term antithetic to 
consecrated or set apart. The term 
being Jewish, might seem to imply 
that the weaker brethren were Jews. 
But in New Testament use it came to 


Vor. Il.—24 











p Acts 10, 15; verses 2, 20; 1 Cor. 10, 25; 1 Tim. 
4,4; Titus 1. 15.—4 Gr. common.—q1.Cor 8. 
7, 10..— = Gr. common.—é Gr. according tc 
charity.—r 1 Cor, 8. 11. 








signify impure or profane in general. 
Thus in Hebrews x, 29, it is applied 
to the despised blood of Christ, and 
translated unholy; and in Rev. xxi, 27, 
it is applied to any thing too impure 
to enter heaven. Itis the word which 
the apostle, with his Jewish training, 
would use to designate that impurity 
which Orientalism attributed to all 
matter. 

15. Grieved—The grief which one 
Christian may be supposed to feel 
when he beholds the transgression of 
another. Charitably—According to 
the law of love, which requires the 
sacrifice of our own convenience and 
taste for the good of the souls of oth- 
ers. Destroy not—The grieved 
brother might be induced through dis- 
gust to leave the Christian communion, 
and so be lost. It was the strong 
brother’s duty if possible to retain him 
within the Christian circle, even for 
the very purpose of inspiring him with 
a purer, firmer grounding in Christian 
faith and morality. 

This passage belongs to that largo 
class of proof-texts which show that a 
Christian may totally apostatize from 
a true faith, and so be finally lost, 
by warning against that result as 
a confessedly and practically pcssi- 
ble reality. Such texts require us 
to fear such a catastrophe as what 
not only may happen, but for aught 
we know has often happened. Tho 
customary reply to this is that these 
warnings are the means to prevent 
that catastrophe, and God's grace will 
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16 * Let not then your good be evil | 
spoken of: 17 ‘For the king-| 
dom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. 1s For 
he that in these things serveth 
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Christ "is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men. 19 «Let us 
therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things 
wherewith » one may edify another. 
20 «For meat destroy not the work 





8 Chap, 12, 17.71 Cor. 8. 8.—w2 Cor. 8. 21. 
© Psa. 34. 14; chap. 12. 18. 


take care that this shall always be 
successful. But if God has prede- 
termined that no Christian shall ever 
fall, the very means used to prevent 
the fall are falsehoods. God’s pre- 
determination eternally precedes the 
warning and falsifies it. But here the 
warning is not given to the Christian 
not to apostutize. It is given to 
the destroyer; it warns him not to 
make another person apostatize. It 
directs him to consider that result as 
sure from a certain course of his own. 
And so sure does the apostle feel that 
result to be, so practically inevitable, 
that he is ready in the case to eat no 
meat so long as he livetl. (1 Cor. vili, 13.) 
Surely his Roman and Corinthian 
readers would think it very strange if 
the apostle should add in a sub-tone, 
“But the case of a weak brother’s be- 
ing destroyed is by God's decree abso- 
lutely impossible!” All these warn- 
ings are at once neutralized when 
the Christian has been told, ‘‘ Do not 
be alarmed; God has determined from 
all eternity that you shall never fall.” 
For whom Christ died—This proves 
to a demonstration that Christ’s death 
for a man is not incompatible with 
the man’s final destruction. It both 
proves that Christ died for all, and 
that all men will not necessarily be 
saved because Christ died for all. 

16. Your good—Your right-doing 
as in eating meat, or your Christian in- 
iegrity in any case. Evil spoken of— 
Endeavour not only to be and do right, 
-but also so to appear clear and right 
that-others may not misinterpret you 
to their own soul’s damage, 

It, perhaps, often needs an apostle to 
apply and modify these principles wise- 
ly and apply them rightly. Generally, 
‘tm this world, it is about as much as a 
man can do to be and do right, and then 








a Chap, 15, 2; 1 Cor. 14. 12; 1 Thess. 5. J. 
a Verse 15. 





let his character in the long run speak 
for itself. It is often right fora man to 
say, ‘It is my business to be right, it 
is other folks’ business rightly to inter- 
pret me.” Yet there are other cases, 
like the present, where it is of primary 
importance to secure that otters may 
not be harmed by misunderstanding 
our principles of action. 

17. Kingdom of God—The divine 
dominion in the soul under Christ. 
Not meat—lIts essence is not in dis- 
tinctions of food. Righteousness— 
Of heart and life. Peace—With God, 
with our neighbour, with ourselves. 
Joy—tThe result of our righteousness 
and peace. The whole process is beau- 
tifully expanded in vi, 1-5. In the 
Holy Ghost—tThis elause is to be 
applied to each of the three. 

18. In these things—In the three 
traits of God’s kingdom in the heart 
just mentioned. Serveth Christ— 
Tn the triad of graces we observe a 
true universal morality, devoid of nar- 
row ritualisms and dietetics; and yet 
we are truly serving Christ Ap- 
proved of men—The character and 
conduct of the man in whom the triad 
reigns really approve themselves to the 
consciences of men. The world may 
persecute because the person is spe- 
cifically Christian ; is may profess to de- 
spise his profession. But the true 
traits of the Christian character com- 
mand the involuntary respect of men. 

19. Therefore—Since religion con- 
sists not in meats, but in spiritual graces. 
Follow. ..peace—By neither insist- 
ing on meats, nor stiffly refusing to avoid 
meats. BEdify—Build up; a metaphor 
borrowed from architecture. The Chris- 
tian is a true temple of God. Beware 
lest instead of building him up we tear 
him down. | 

20. The work of God—The Chris. 
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of God. yAIl things indeed are 
pure; 7but 2¢ zs evil tor that man 
who eateth with offence. 2i tt 
zg good neither to eat *flesh, nor to 


y Matt, 15. 11; Acts 10. 15; verse 14; Titus 





wan who, nowever weak, is God’s 
oullding, and so must not be destroyed 
or demolished. All...pure— Free 
alike from that impurity which Orient- 
alism ascribes to all matter, (note on 
Acts viii, 9;) from the old patriar- 
chal and Mosaic distinction of certain 
things as unclean, and from any imagi- 
nary contamination from idols which 
are just nothing at all in the world. 
It is evil—Literally, evil lo. the man. 
Although all things are pure from evil 
in themselves, yet there is evil to the 
man who eats with damage to his 
brother. 

_ 21. Any thing—The italic words 
are of course supplied by the translator. 
The complete sense requires no to do 
any thing ; for the apostle means to gen- 
eralize the precept, Do nothing that may 
ruin. the soul of thy brother. 

_ We have already said that it almost 
needs an apostle’s wisdom correctly to 
apply the apostle’s maxim. 

1. It is often the case that the sun- 
posed weak conscience is a pitiful self 
conceit that fixes a false importance on 
trifles, and magnifies its own imporv- 
ance by imposing its notions as a law 
upon others. To obey its dictates is 
simply to gratify this self-conceit and 
to increase this dictatorial disposition. 
Such cases need to be managed with 
great wisdom and good temper. 2. It 
is not seldom the case that such whims 
tlireaten to make themselyes a part of 
the Christianity of the locality and time, 
so as to deform and debase it, and, by 
rendering 1t repulsive to people of good 
sens¢, really do an immense moral dam- 
age. {0 the Jesuits are said to carry 
this compliance so far, even among 
heathens, that they allow much of 
paganism to remain with a thin var- 
nish of Christianity spread over the 
suriace. St Paul’s own example well 
illustrates his principles. ‘He consented 
to circumcise Timothy because he 
thereby did not acknowledge circum- 


drink wine, nor any thing whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offend- 
ed, or is made weak. 22 Hast 
thou faith? have 7 to thyself be- 


1, 15.—21 Cor. 8, 9-12.—a 1 Cor. 8. 18. 


cision to be a conaition of salvation, 





but did secure Timothy access to 
those who so acknowledged it. He re- 
fused to circumcise Titus in order that 
the cireumcisionists should not pe too 
fully encouraged, and in order that cir- 
cumcision might not be attacnea even 
as a non-essential but permanent ap- 
pendage to Christianity. He would 
sooner die than consent to an act of 
circumcision as a condition or means 
of salvation. And so at a later pe- 
riod (1 Tim. iv, 3) he commands Timo- 
thy to reject the heretics who required 
to abstain from meats, as if the time 
of temporizing on that voint was 
past. 

So long, inaeea, as the weak brother 
is simple and sincere, and a delicate 
compliance may win his attention and 
tend to secure a stronger faith, it is of 
momentous importance to bear with 
him. Yet an eye must ever be had to 
extricating him from his weak scru- 
ples, and emancipating ito the full, 
pure, comprehensive morality of the 
heart through Jesus Christ. This is 
the true vational Christianity. 

22. Hast thou fasth?—We prefer 
the different reading which admits the 
following rendering: What fatth thou 
hast, have to thyself before God. Do not 
protrude it out npon thy brotner to 
his damage. By faith we here by no 
means understand, with Dr. Hodge, 
“a firm persuasion of the lawfulness’ 
of all kinds of meat.” Such a 
variance in interpreting this most 
important word from its uniform 
meaning throughout this epistle is ar- 
bitrarv and dangerous. We strictly 
understand it to be justifying faith in 
Christ; that faith which the weakling 
had, but in which he was obscure. 
Now what stronger, clearer faith thou 
hast in Christ alone, by which thou 
seest «hat these scruples are no proper 
part of Christianity, so have it to thy- 
self and God as to hurt nobody else. 
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fore God. 'UWappy zs he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth. 28 And he 


that 7doubteth is damned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith: fur 
¢ whatsoever zs not of faith is sin. 





61 John 3, 21,—7 Or, discerneth and putteth 


a difference between meats.—c Titus 1. 15. 





Condemneth . . . alloweth—Yonu in 
your clear faith in Christ can eat meats. 
Happy is your case; you are not sel/- 
condemned in your liberal allowance. 
There is a harmony between your 
faith, your conscience, and your con- 
duct. Not so your weak brother, as 
the next verse shows. 

23. And—Rather, but. He whose 
obseure faith in Christ allows him to 
believe meat a criminal matter, and so 
both doubis and eats, is not happy, but 
self-condemned. Wis conscience and 
conduct are at war, and he is wretched, 
though not perhaps as bad as he thinks 
himself. Yet his case is bad. He has 
intended to do wrong. And even 
though the objective act was not in- 
trinsically wrong, its rightness was an 
accident; the unhappy man has really 
in his heart purposed to violate the law 
of right. Dr. Hodge pertinentiy says, 
“Tt is wrong to do any thing which we 
think to be wrong. The converse of 
this proposition is not true. It is not 
always right to do what we think to be 
right.” Damned—lIs here used in its 
old English sense, condemned; that is, 
condemned hy himself and condemned by 
God; not necessarily eternally ruined. 
Eateth not of faith—He eats not ac- 
cording to the clear free faith of the 
strong man, for that would have ban- 
ished his doubt and reconciled his con- 
science and conduct. He eats not ac- 
cording to his own feeble faith, for that 
authorizes the doubt by which he is 
self-condemned. He acts from no 
Christian or moral faith or principle at 
all, but from an unholy impulse. Not 
of faith is sin—The Christian’s whole 
true life is a life of faith which faith 
authorizes every innocent act. What- 
ever comes not from that is transgres- 
sion. The Augustinian argument (no- 
ticed by Alford, and in Lange’s Com- 
mentary on the passage) drawn from 
this clause, showing the non-salvability 
of infidels and heathen, has no force. 
We do not, nevertheiess, obviate it by 





the methods of the commentators just 
named. The faith described in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews was a 
faith of those who never knew Christ, 
yet was a faith intrinsically equivalent 
to a faith in Christ.- Faith, through all 
the dispensation of mankind, (and in 
some sense every man is by himself a 
dispensation,) is intrinsically and essen- 
tially the same principle. (See note on 
ii, 6.) And whatever is not of this 
faith is sin, and whoso hath not this 
faith is eternally damned. 

There is a formidable authority of 
manuscripts in favour of inserting here 
the doxology which stands at the end 
of the Epistle. This is obviously a 
most unsuitable place, as there is noth- 
ing here in the train of thought to 
awaken so lofty astrain. The most nat- 
ural solution of the fact of its being here 
placed is that the customary reading of 
the Epistle in the Churches (see page 5) 
ended here, (the remainder of the Kpis- 
tle being held of a less edifying charac- 
ter and so not read,) with the closing 
doxology superadded. A. few manu- 
scripts have the doxology in both places, 
and a few others entirely omit it. 

Upon the fact of its prevalent inser- 
tion here, Renan, following in the train 
of adverse German criticism, founds 
the assumption that the Epistle prop- 
erly terminates here, and that the after 
parts are but partially genuine. But 
as he feels obliged to admit the genu- 
ineness of several passages in this por- 
tion of the Epistle, his picking and 
culling other parts for opinions become 
so capricious and artificial that his 
whole criticism breaks down. 

He furnishes a theory of his own, 
that Romans is truly an Encyclical 
Epistle. That is, the body of it was 
written for and sent to several of the 
principal Churches, with different In. 
troduction and Conclusion in cach, 
suited to its particular Church, and 
that “the editors” have appended 
several different conclusions to the ex- 
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E ‘then that are strong ought 
to bear the "infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
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selves. 2 ¢Let every one of us 
please his neighbow for his good 
4to edification. 3 °For even 
Christ pleased not himself; but, as, 





a Gal, 6. 1.—? Chap. 14. 1.——e1 Cor. 9.19; 
10. 24, 33; 18.5; Phil. 2. 4,5. 


d@ Chap. 41. 19,.—e Matt. 26. 39; 
John 5d. 80; 6. 38, 








isting copy. But these ‘ editors,” we 
have given reason to believe, are imag- 
inary beings. (See p.5.) If they exist- 
ed scon after the writing of the Epistle, 
both they and their readers would have 
seen the mistake; if long after, they 
could never have called in the various 
copies scattered through the Christian 
world, so but that a variety of intro- 
ductions as well as terminations would 
have been extant at the present day. 

Renan says there are properly four 
endings of the Epistle, namely, at 
xv, 33; xvi, 20; xvi, 24; and xvi, 27. 
_ But Renan is too parsimonious. If a 
doxology or a benediction closing up a 
topic, with, perhaps, an Amen, is an 
ending of the Epistle, there are no less 
than seven such endings. And this 
calls to view the fact that Romans is 
not only the most climactic and tri- 
umphal, (see note viii, 39,) but the most 
doxological of all Paul’s Epistles. God 
the Creator wakes a doxology at i, 25; 
Christ the Redeemer at ix, 5; God the 
divine Governor at xi, 36. A benedic- 
tion upon his entire audience of Roman 
readers is pronounced at xv, 33; upon 
hig cirele of saluted brethren at xvi, 
20; and upon the double circle of salu- 
ters and saluted at xvi, 24. Then, 
with all suitableness, the whole is 
elosed with the grand doxology of xvi, 
26, 27. This survey of the whole en- 
tirely dispenses with all the theories of 
“separate pieces of parchment,” “ vari- 
ous times of writing,” ‘fourfold end- 
ings,” ‘“ encyclical epistles,” etc., which 
cominentators, critics, and sceptics have 
so needlessly invented. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Duty of the strong to the weak, 1-1. 
1. Then—Rather, but.- This particle 
marks the transition from the last para- 
graph (xiv, 14-23) to the present. In 
the former paragraph the duty of the 
strong toward the weak is treated 





negatively; namely, requiring them to 
avoid injury, and specifically in regard 
to meats and drinks and days. Jn the 
present paragraph the duty is stated 
positively to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and generally without limitation 
to any particular weaknesses. And 
this contradicts the assertion of Renan 
that this paragraph is a mere repetition. 
Strong—Every Church may be divided 
into the many weak and the few strong. 
The few may be strong in faith, in tal- 
ent, in wealth; and it is these gener- 


rally who must manage to carry the 


Church along. The large body of the 
membership do not contemplate and 
study the interests of the Church as 
a whole; they gather in to be inter- 
ested, perhaps to be profited, and to 
save their souls. Infirmities—It is 
often easier for the strong to bear 
up and carry along the weakness of 
the weak rather than to endure their 
weaknesses, that is, their infirmities. 
Those infirmities are often vacillation, 
petulance, and strife. Please our- 
selves—The desire to please our- 
selves is the weakness of the strong. 
They like to have their own way in 
the Church; not only because they 
think it best, but because it is their 
own way. The man of faith is liable 
to be overbearing in his zeal. The 
man of talent is sure that he under- 
stands the best methods. The man of 
wealth expects to foot the bill, and so 
thinks that he should control the policy. 
And so all three may forget the com- 
mand not to please ourselves. 

2. To edification—That is, to luild- 
ing up both the individual and the 
Church. For this pleasing his neigh-. 
bour must not be for a private, but for 
a public end; it must not terminate in 
merely the attainment of a personal 
popularity, but in the upbuilding of 
the common unity. 

3. Even Christ—And tho strong 


og2 





it is written, ‘The reproaches of 
them that reproached thee fell on 
me, 4 For * whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope. 5 Now 
the God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be likeminded one 
toward another ' according to Christ 





Ft Psa. 69, 9.—g Chap. 4. 23, 24; 1 Cor. 9. 9, 10; 
10. 11; 2 Tim. 3. 16.—Z2 Chap. 12. 16; 1 Cor, 1. 
10; Phil. 3. 16.—1 Or, after the examz Je of. 
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Jesus: 6 That ye may ‘with one 
mind and one mouth glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 7 Wherefore * receive 
ye one another, 'as Christ also re- 
ceived us, to the glory of God. 

§ Now I say that "Jesus Christ 
was a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, "to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers: 





Z Acts 4. 24, 32.—2 Chap. 14. 1, 3.—d Chap. 
5. 2.—— Matt. 15, 24; Jolin 1. 113 Acts 3. 25, 26: 
13. 46.—n Chap. 3.3; 2 Cor. 1. 20. 





Christian has before him the mightiest 
of all models. Entirely transcendent in 
unselfishness was the birth, the life, the 
death of Christ. Written—Psa. lxix, 
9. This is one of the psalms predictive of 
the sufferings of the Messiah, and it in- 
dieates the very summit of Christ’s his- 
tory of unselfishness. Thee refers to 
God. It was the height of Christ's 
unselfishness patiently to endure on 
the cross the insults of the reproachers 
of God. 

4, For—Reason for adducing this 
example. Written for our learning 
—The psalm is written for the very 
purpose of placing the highest example 
of self-sacrifice before our eyes. Pa- 
tience and comfort—Rather, patience 
and consolation. The graces needed 
hy those who may endure the infirmi- 
ties of others. Of the Scriptures— 
Of these two graces the Scriptures are 
a fountain head, full of impressive ex- 
amples and persuasive precepts and 
lessons. Might have hope—Though 
these examples and lessons exact our 
sacrifice of self, it is not in a tone of 
severity and condemnation, but with a 
touching accent of consolation and the 
cheering inspiration of hope. Our en- 
durance shall not be in vain; for the 


lesson of our great Exemplar, who- 


pleased not himself, bids us to cherish 
a cheerfui eye to the blessed recom- 
pense of reward. 

®@ 5. Likeminded— From this mu- 
tual bearing with each other the apos- 
tle passes to its blessed result, the 
unity of the heart of the Church. For 
this he offers his prayer to the God 





and consolation which the Scriptures 
proffer to the enduring Christian. 

6. One mind and one mouth 
glorify God—By this blessed wnity 
wrought by the spirit of Christian en- 
durance the Church becomes as one 
living person from whose single heart 
and voice God hears the song of glory. 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
Who rejoiceth in’ the sanctity and 
unity of the Church bought with the 
blood of his Son. 

7. Receive ye—Into your Chris- 
tian communion as Christ received 
us into communion with the holy Trin- 
ity: (John xviii, 23,) “I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.” 

Unity of Gentile with Jew in, the 
Church, 8-14. 

The unity of the Church, derived 
from mutual forbearance, leads the 
apostle to touch finally upon that uni- 
ty which forms the main argument of 
the epistle—the fusion of the Gentiles 
into the Abrahamic Church through 
Christ. This he confirms with a few 
quotations from the prophets and 
psalmists of old. ; 

8. Minister of the circumcision— 
Born of the Abrahamic line, circum. 
cised the eighth day, and limiting his 
ministry within the holy land, Christ 
was eminently a minister of the cir- 
cumcision. For the truth of God— 
His ministry was to establish the great 
truth of God that all nations should 
be gathered into the fold of the Church. 
To confirm—That is, to make sure 
the promises of whicn the apostle 


whose qualities are the very patience | will now adduce a few specimens. 
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9 And ethat the Gentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy; as it is 
written, For this cause I will con 
fess to thee among the Gentiles, 
und sing unto thy name. 20 And 
again he saith, aRejoice, ye Gen- 
tiles, with his peopk. Ri And 
again, ' Praise the Lord, all ye Gen- 
tiles; and laud him, all ye people. 
12 And again, Esaias saith, * There 
shall be a root of Jesse, and he that 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles; 
in him shall the Gentiles trust. 


13 Now the God of hope fill you 
with all ‘joy and peace in beliey- 
ing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. £4 And "I myself also 
am persuaded of you, my brethren, 
that ye also are full of goodness, 
Y filled with all knowledge, able also 
to admonish one another. 

15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have 
written the more boldly unto you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind, 
~ because of the grace that is given 





o John 10. 16; chap, 9. 23.——p Psa. 18. 49.— 
Deut. 32. 43.—r Psa. 117. 1.—-s Isa. 11. 1,10; 
ev. a. 5; 22. 16, 





9. Written—(Psa. xviii, 49.) In 
these quotations the translators of the 
Old Testament have variously used 
the words nation, heathen, Gentiles, in 
the same meaning. 

10. He saith—(Deut. xxxii, 43.) . 

ll. And again—(Psa. cxvii, 1.) 

12. Again, HEsaias — (Isa. xi, 1.) 
In the first of these passages Jeliovah 
is confessed among the Gentiles; in 
the second and third the Gentiles are 
called upon to unite in praising Jeho- 
vali in unity with his Church; and in 
the third it is under the offspring of 
Jesse, in whom the Gentiles shall 
trust, that this oneness of both races 
in the Church shall take place. 

13, 14. In these two verses the apos- 
tle, in view of this unity, prays for 
the Roman Church, and expresses his 
joyous trust in the excellence and per- 
fectness of their Christian union. 

13. Now—In view of this predic- 
tive unity I offer this prayer. God of 
hope—To the God of hope he prays 
that they may abound in hope, both of 
the accomplishment of this predicted 
umty on earth, and of the perfected 
unity above. 

14. Full of goodness—Not divided 
like the Galatian Church, not disgraced 
with vices like the Corinthian Church ; 
but, in spite of some weakness of faith, 
blessed with a heart full of goodness. 
Able also to admonish one another 
—Able to admonish, and, what was, 
perhaps, still raore and still better, mu- 
tually able to accept each other's ad- 





t Chap, 12. 12; 14. 17,—w2 Pet. 1. 12; 1 John 
2, 21.—v 1 Cor. 8 1,7, 16.——w Chap. 1.5; 12.3; 
Gal. 1. 15; Eph. 3. 7, 8. 





monitions. This emphatically required 
that spirit of bearing and forbearing 
which has formed the topic of the last 
chapter and of this chapter thus far. 


Il. PERSONAL CONCLUSION. 
xv, 15-xvi, 24. 

1. Paul’s Epistolary boldness 
based on his Apostolic Mission, 
15-21. 

His apology for his boldness, name- 
ly, his apostleship, well attested and 
broad spread over new grounds, (15= 
22.) His long. lindered purpose of 
visiting Rome, he hopes, after finishing 
his charitable mission to Jerusalem, to 
accomplish as he takes lis missionary 
journey to Spain, (23-29.) And hé 
asks the prayers of his Roman: breth+ 
ren for his safety and success at Jeru- 
salem-in order that he may accomplish 
his joyous visit to Rome, (29-33.) 

15. In some sort—Or degree. The 
apostle’s apology specially applies to 
the ethical part of the epistle, in which 
he assumes to furnish them reminders 
of their duty on various points, and that, 
too, when he was neither founder of 
their Church, nor possessor of any local 
official authority, nor even an acquaint- 
ance to their main body. Putting 
you in mind — Delicately assuming 
that they knew their duty and only 
needed reminders. Because — The 
ground of his boldness is the apostoli¢ 
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tomeof God, 16 That *I should 
he the minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles, ministering the gospel 
of God, that the * offering up of 
the Gentiles might be accepta- 
ble, being sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost. 1% Ihave therefore where- 
of I may glory through Jesus Christ 


zin those things which pertain to 
God. 18 For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things * which 
Christ hath not wrought by me, 
hto make the Gentiles obedient, by 
word and deed, 419 ¢Through 
mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God; so that 





@ Chap. 11, 13: Gal, 2. 7-9; 1 Tim. 2, 7; 2 Tim. 
1, 11.—2 Or, sacrivicing.—-y Isa. 66. 20; Phil. 





2. 17.—z Heb. 5. 1.——a Acts 21. 19; Gal. 2 8. —- 
6 Chap. 1. 5; 16.26,—e Acts 19. 11; 2Cor. 12. 12 





grace conferred upon him. The same 
- grace and apostleship (i, 5) he has 
announced in his majestic exordium, 
and in announcing it in this conclusion 
he rises into a similar majesty. 

16. The minister — Rather, the 
priest. Being a different Greek word 
from that rendered minister in ver. 8 
and elsewhere, it should have been dif- 
ferently rendered. By a grand figure 
the apostle here makes himself a priest 
under Christ the high priest, to per- 
form a sacrifice in which the offering 
to God is the Gentile nations. There 
is a difference, important to be noticed, 
between a priest and a minister. A 
priest is a sacrificer and offerer of vic- 
tims upon an altar; a minister of the 
New Testament is purely a preacher 
and a servitor for the spiritual interests 
of the people. The Church of Rome, 
which makes the appalling claim to 
sacrifice the real body of Christ on the 
altar in the mass, claims also that her 
minister is a priest. Whereas Protest- 
antism maintains that Christ, having 
offered the final sacrifice once for all, 
(Heb. x, 10,) is the sole and eternal 
priest of the new covenant. Yet as 
consecrating themselves a living sacri- 
fice unto God the entire Church is in a 
figure not only a chosen generation, 
but a royal priesthood. (1 Pet. ii, 9.) 

To the Gentiles—As the twelve 
were specifically the apostles of the 
twelve tribes, so it is the stupendous 
mission of this one minister to be the 
apostle of all the nations of the earth. 
The bridge from one to the other is 
his living person. At the thought his 
imagination kindles as he seems to 
himself to be approaching the altar on 
which he shall consecrate the Gentile 
world through Christ to the living God. 








Sanctified by the Holy Ghost— 
The victim upon the Jewish altar was 
fitted for the offering by salt or oil or 
frankincense. But this living offering 
is consecrated by the power of tie 
Holy Spirit. 

17. I may glory—Notwithstand- 
ing his denunciation of all boasting in 
the argument of the epistle, yet through 
Christ St. Paul claims the right to 
boast, and to boast of what he had ac- 
complished, yet claiming that Christ 
had wrought by him. ; 

18. Not dare to speak—As some 
false boasters do. Not wrought— 


He will not boast of conquests he has ~~ 


never really achieved. Word and 
deed— Qualifying wrought. 

19. Through—The sentence pro- 
ceeds as if the previous verse affirmed 
what Paul had wrought. 

We give the meaning in which com- 
mentators are so unanimous that we 
hardly dare specify a meaning sponta- 
neously taken by our own mind from 
the words before reading a commen- 
tator. Let verse 18 be read with a 
strong emphasis on not and the fol- 
lowing meaning will arise: So great 
are the things wrought by Christ 
through me that I will scarce dare to 
say what he hath not wrought! Aud 
then no twist is required to make verses 
18 and 19 run uniform. 

Signs— As evidences of a supernatu- 
ral Christianity. Wonders—To arouse 
the minds of the world. Sothat—As 
he has just given the might and power 
of his mission work, so now he traces 
its geographical extent. Jerusalem 
and round about Jerusalem. ‘The 
English translators seem to under- 
stand by «vKA, in circle, the sort of 
geographical curve described by the 
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from Jerusalem, and round about 
unto Iilyricum, I have fully preache? 
the gospel of Christ. 20 Yea, so 
have I strived to preach the gospel, 
not where Christ was named, ‘lest 
[ should build upon another raan’s 
foundation: 21 Butasitis written, 
© To whom he was not spoken of, they 
shall see: and they that have not 
heard shall understand. 22.Fo 
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which cause also ‘I have been * much 
hindered from coming to you. 

23 But now having no more place 
in these parts, and & having a great 
desire these many years to come 
unto you; 24 Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I will 
come to you: for I trust to see 
you in my journey, "and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by 














@2 Cor. 10. 13,15, 16.—e Isa, 52. 15. 7 Chap. 
1.18; 1 Thess, 2. 17, 18.—3 Or, many ways, or, 


oftentimes.—g Acts 19. 21; verse 32; chap, i. 
11.—A Acts 15. 3. 





apostle’s missions from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum. It more probably means 
his first circuiting around the region of 
Jerusalem. (Acts ix, 28.) 

Unto Illyricum-—-(See note on 
Acts xvii, 9.) Had the apostle prose- 
cuted his westward career from Thes- 
salonica he would have soon gone into 
Ilyricum, which was the next province. 

20. Have I strived—-The trans- 
lators seem to have covered up a Greek 
word they did not like, prAoriwotpevor, 
being ambitious, or making it a point of 
honour, as if there could not be a holy 
ambition inspired by God's Spirit in 
the proper breast to fulfil a heroic 
mission. It was Paul’s divine work, 
for which he was fitted by both grace 
and nature, to be a founder. Never 
did he envy another man his work or his 
territory. He knew the field was 
wide, and the occupancy of any part 
by another was a signal to him that 
there were plenty of blanks elsewhere 
for him to fill. It was for a Paul to 
plant, fur others to water. 

21. Written —(Isa. lii, 15.) The 
whole chapter describes the Messiah, 
and the passage quoted describes the 
preaching of his name to new regions. 
To whom—The sense will be clearer if 
those is placed before to whom. They 
that have not heard—A_ sublime 
surprise at the strange announcements 
of the blessed Gospel shall come upon 
the Gentiles. It was the gladness 
and glory of the apostle to be the an- 
pouncer and surpriser. 

22. For which cause— From his 
being occupied in heralding the un- 
heard of Gospelin new regions. Rome 
had no claim to be a new land. 





2. His long-hindered visit to Rome 
will be on his wuy to Spain, 22-33. 

23. No...parts—Corinth and south- 
ern Greece, where the apostle now 
was, had become old. Nay, by the 
whole east rumours of Christ had been 
heard. The apostle must look to the 
far West for virgin soil. 

24. Nothing less will do than a 
journey into Spain —Says Lange 
upon the passage: ‘“ As ancient Spain 
embraced the whole Pyrenean penin- 
sula, it undoubtedly has for the apostle 
the still further significance of a sym- 
bol of the whole West extending be- 
yond Rome. To him Spain meant the 
Western world. But Spain itself was 
a proper object, because there the 
two preliminary conditions of mis- 
sionary labour already existed—Jews 
and Jewish synagogues, and Grecian 
and Roman civilization.” 

That his purpose of a journey into 
Spain (fully promised in verse 28) was 
accomplished commentators doubt. If 
at all, it took place between his first 
and second imprisonment, if two there 
were. But we may here note that no 
commentator supposes that the non- 
fulfilment of these words is any dis- 
paragement to their inspiration. And 
this may indicate that even a similar 
mistake with regard to the coming of 
our Lord in his own day would ve no 
such disparagement. (See our sup. note, 
vol. i, p. 301. See also Alford on xiii, 
11.) Come to you—Rome then was 
an incident, a stopping place by the 
way. He had no ambition to be a 
metropolitan Bishop or preacher even 
in the metropolis of the civilized world 
It is the call for the Gospel in the dis 
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you, if first I be somewhat filled 
‘with your company. 25 But 
now ‘I go unto Jerusalem to minis- 
ter unto the saints. 26 For “it 
hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poo: saints which 
are at Jerusalem. 27 It hath 
pleased them verily; and their 
debtors they are. For !if the Gen- 
tiles have been made partakers of 
their spiritual things, "their duty 
is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. 28 When there- 
fore I have performed this, and have 
sealed to them "this fruit, I will 
come by you into Spain. 29°And 


I am sure tnat, when I come unto 
you, I shall come in the fulness of 
the blessing of the gospel of Christ. 
20 Now I beseech you, brethren, 


-for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 


and P for the love of the Spirit, ¢that 
ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God forme; 32° That. 
I may be delivered from them that 
®do not believe in Judea; and that 
*my service which I have for Jeru- 
salem may be accepted of the saints; 
32 ‘That [may come unto you with 
joy “by the wat of God, and may 
with you be ‘refreshed. 383 Now 

“tire God of peace be with you all. 

Amen. 





4Gr, with you, ver. 32.—i Acts 1¥. 21; 20. 22; 
24. 17.—Zk1 Cor. 16. 1,2: 2 Cor. 8.1; 9.2 a 
CChap. 11. 17.—m1 Cor. 9, 11; Gal. 6. 
7 Phil. 4. a ——o Chap. 1. 11.—>p Phil. zi 
g2Cor. 1, 11; Col. 4, 12,7 2. Thess. 3. 

5 Or, ure Aisobedient. 





2 Cor. 8. 4. —# Chap. 1. 10.—v7 Acts 18. 21; 
1 Cor. 4. 19; James 4. 15.—?@1 Cor. 16. 18; 
2 Cor. 7. 13; 2 Tim. 1. 16;_Philem. 7, 20.—- 
wChap. it. 20; 1 Cor. 14. 33; 2 Cor. 13. 11- 
ale 9: 1 Thess. 5, 23; 2 Thess. 3. 16; Heb. - 








tant West that draws his soul. Some- 
what filled— Partly satisfied. A 
delicate hint that it was no want of 
love that prevented his dwelling with 
them. He hoped only to he partly 
satiated with the society of his Roman 
friends, and then for the broad fields 
of ee 

- Now his face is directly the 
iueails way. 

2%. Spiritual. . .carnal—or secular. 
The apostle gave his services to the 
Chureh, but he fully believed that the 
minister was as truly entitled to his 
compensation as the attorney or the 
carpenter. It may be his duty to God 
to go; but man has no right to claim 
his services for nothing. It is doubt- 
less a great injustice that pays the 
merchant and the politician a fortune, 
but pays to the teacher and preacher a 
pittance on which he painfully econo- 
mizes in mid-life with a prospect of 
penury in age. 

28. Sealed—Secured to them as if 
with a seal. So, says Chrysostom, 
kings were accustomed to place a seal 
upon their treasitry as a firm security. 

29. Fulness of the blessing of 
Christ — Best reading omits of the 
Gospel. (See note on i, 11.) 

30. Your prayers — Solemn fore- 


‘the Jerusalem Church. 





boding already existe in the apostle’s 
heart in view of his journey to Jeru- 
salem. (See notes on Acts xxi, 1, 13.) 
No prescience was bestowed by inspi- 
ration.what the result would be. Yet 
protected he would feel himself if he 
knew that he went forth panoplied in 
the prayers of his Roman brethren 
He might be on the shores of Syria, 
and they in the prayer room at Rome, 
but no distance could affect the powez 
of their faithful and living intercession. 
Prayer is a telegraph that disregards 
space. 

31. Do not believe—His presenti- 
ment of danger was from unbelievers; 
his fear of nonacceptance was from 
The last fear, 
through the prayers, doubtless, of him- 
self and fellow Christians, was obvi 
ated; tle former was terribly yet gra 
ciously verified. 

33. God of peace—In the midst 
of these scenes of strife and danger. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


4. Commendation of Phebe and 
various Salutations, 1-16. 

These salutations appear at first 
glance like a dry catalogue of names. 
But they introduce us into “ good so- 
ciety.” Very probably we read here 
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as becometh saints, and that ye as- 
sist her in whatsoever business she 


sister, which is a servant of tlie | hath need of you: for she hath been 
church which is at *Cenchrea:|a succourer of many, and of myself 


2 'That ye receive her in the Lord, 





also. 3 Greet ¢Priscilla and 





@ Acts 18. 18.—b Phil. 9. 29: 8 John, 6. 


ce Acts 18. 2, 18, 2€; 2 Tim. 4, 19. 








the names of Christians who went out 


three yeats after to escort Paul from! 


Appii Forum to Rome. ‘Very prob- 
ably the large share of them sealed 
their Christianity with martyrdom un- 
Jer the approaching persecution by 
Nero. (See note on Acts xxviii, 15.) 

Renan has a plausible theory that 
this passage of salutations was really 
written, not to the Church of Rome, 
but to the Church of Ephesus. He 
does not thereby question the gen- 
uine Pauline origin of the passage. 
He merely maintains that these salu- 
tations belong to that copy of the 
Epistle which was addressed and sent 
by Paul to Ephesus. (See note on xiv, 
23.) His reasons are, 1, The residence 
of Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus; 
and, 2, The great prevalence of the 
Greek over the Roman names. The 
first reason we answer at verse 4. 

The proportion of names, (Renan 
argues,) as appears by ancient inscrip- 
tions ‘at Rome, ought to give twice 
as many Latin as Greek names in 
the Romar Church; whereas in these 
salutations there are twice as many 
Greek as Roman. But, we reply, the 
question is not what is the propor- 
tion of Greek names to the Roman 
in the Church, put what would be the 
proportion among Paul's friends and 
acquaintances in the Church. Now he 
had as yet preached mainly to Greeks, 
and to Jews having Greek names. He 
had never preached in Rome to Ro- 
mans, or in the Roman (Latin) lan- 
guage; and this very Epistle to them 
addressed is entirely Greek. In this 
circle of Paul's friends at Rome some 
would be from Asia, some from Mace- 
donia, and a large share from Cor- 
inth itself. For after Corinth was de- 
molished it was extensively repeopled 
with Romans who yet spoke Greek at 
Corinth, and so a special connexion 
existed between the two cities. All 





routes terminated at Rome. It cannot 
therefore be surprising either that Paul 
should have a body of friends and fol- 
lowers in Rome, or that they should be 
twice as many Greeks as Romans, at 
least in name. 

1. Phebe—Feminine of Phcebus, 
shining, a Greek epithet and proper 
name of the sun; and hence, in the 
feminine, signifying the moon. Ser- 
vant—Our translators have hardly 
done Phebe justice in translating 
Odékovov, servant, and mpoordric, suc- 
courer; for tle former is the term for 
deaconess or minista, and the latter is 
patroness, being radically the same 
word as is rendered he that ruleth in-xii, 
8. The ability and eminence of Phebe 
appears from the apostle’s earnest 
commendation, from these her titles, 
from her travel and business, and, as 
Renan in his flippant style expresses 
it, ““she bore in the folds of her robe 
the whole future of the Christian theol- 
ogy—the writing which was to regu- 
late the fate of the world.” Wher 
Phebe brought this great Kpistle to the 
elders of Rome we are to conceive it as 
publicly read in the different congrega- 
tions; and doubtless in due time copies | 
were transcribed for deposit and regu- 
lar public reading in each of them. 

Cenchrea—Sce notes introductory 
to Acts xviii, and xviii, 18. 

2. As becometh saints—IIe puts 
them upon their Christian honour, 
Business—Her private affairs at Rome, 
in which her benefactions to-Christians 
entitled her to every assistance from 
Christians. Succourer — Appareutly 
she was a lady of wealth, a house- 
keeper, and probably a widow. Ifence 
she was an entertainer and patroness 
of her fellow Chiristiaus. 

That Phebe was not merely a servi- 
tor, doing menial work, but an official, 
appears from the patronizing character 
which Paul assigns her. Hence when, no 
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Aquila, my helpers in Christ Je- 
sus: 4 Who have for my life 
laid down their own necks: unto 
whom not only I give thanks, but 
also all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles. 5 Likewise greet ‘the 
church that is in their house. Sa- 
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lute my well beloved Epenetus, who 
is ¢the firstfruits of Achaia unto 
Christ. 6 Greet Mary, who be- 
stowed much labour onus. 7 Sa-. 
lute Andronicus and Junia, iny kins- 
men, and my fellow prisoners, who 
are of note among the apostles, 








di Cor, 16. 19; Col. 4.15; Philem. 2. 


later than A. D. 104, we find that Pliny 
writes that he selected two females ‘‘whio 
were called (ministre) ministresses”’ for 
torture to extract information against 
Christians, we see no reason to doubt 
that we have here the apostolic origin 
of a female deaconship. The separa- 
tion of the sexes might in Greek and 
Roman sections require this office, not 
only in regard to temporalities, but in 
regard to more spiritual offices for the 
female part of the Church. The apos- 
tolic Church admitted a woman’s social 
prayer, with covered head, (1 Cor. xi, 
4, 13;) it admitted prophetesses, 
(preacheresses,) (xxi, 9,) and it ad- 
mitted deaconesses. But it seems to 
show no eldresses and no bishopesses. 

3. Priscilla and Aquila—(See note 
on Acts xviii, 2.) Rome appears to 
have been the home of this Christian 
couple; whence, driven by the decree 
of Claudius, they went first to Corinth 
and thence to Ephesus. We may sup- 
pose that the uproar which drove the 
apostle from Ephesus induced them to 
return to Rome. Yet they seem to 
have acquired, meantime, a homestead 
at Ephesus, since about three years 
afterward they are again at Nphesus, 
(2 Tim. iv, 19.) Renan argues that the 
couple could not have passed from 
Ephesus to Rome so quickly as to be 
saluted there at the writing of this 
Epistle. But they, doubtless, took the 
short cut across the sea, the high road 
of travel, while Paul went slowly 
round by Macedonia. The couple may 
have had business establishments at 
both Ephesus and Rome; or may have, 
like Paul, made quick transits for mis- 
sionary purposes. 4. Laid down their 
necks—A strong figure, as if they had 
laid their necks upon the block to be 
beheaded in the apostle’s place; the 








é1 Cor. 16. 15. 


nently risked their lives for his. It was 
probably in the fray at Ephesus. All 
. ..Gentiles—For rescuing the apostle 
of the Gentiles. The fact of their self- 
devotion would of course be better 
known in the eastern Churches than 
at’ Rome. 

5. Church...house—By some in- 
terpreted to mean that their home was 
a sanctuary and their family a Church. 
And this would be a beautiful mean- 
ing. But more probably it refers to 
the group or congregation that assem- 
bled to worship at their house, per- 
haps in their work-room, where tent 
fabric was manufactured. The time of 
Christian synagogues (James ii, 2) had 
not come, far less of basilicas and 
cathedrals. Firstfruits of Achaia— 
In 1 Cor. xvi, 15, the household of 
Stephanas is called the firstfruits of 
Achaia. The true reading here is 
doubtless Asia, that is, proconsular 
Asia. (See uote on Acts vii, 9.) The 
remainder.of the names to verse 15 are 
otherwise unknown. 

7. Junia—Is, doubtless, the name 
of a female, wife or sister of Androni- 
cus. This appears from their names 
being coupled like Priscilla and Aquila, 
(verse 3.) Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
(verse 12,) perhaps, are sisters, or are 
coupled from the alliteration. There 
are four remarkable points regarding 
the couple of this verse. They were 
Paul’s kinsmen, they had been his 
fellow prisoners, they were con- 
verted to Christianity before him, 
and they were honoured by the 
apostles. It is clear that these facts 
are not given in their historical or- 
der. That they were his kinsmen 
points back to Jerusalem, where 
they must have early become Chris- 
tians, and dear to the apostles when 


meaning being that they had immi-| Paul was a persecutor. In Acta 
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Persis, which laboured much in the 


who also f were in Christ before me. 
® Greet Amplias, my beloved in 
the Lord. 9 Salute Urbane, our 
helper in Christ, and Stachys my 
beloved. 10 Salute Apelles, ap- 
proved in Christ. Salute them 
which are of Aristobulus’ * howse- 
hold. Ul Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet them that be of 
the ?household of Narcissus, which 
are in the Lord, 12 Salute Try- 
»hena and Tryphosa, who labour 
in the Lord. Salute the beloved 





J Gal. 1, 22.—1 Or, friends. —2 Or, friends, 
g2Johni, 





xxiii, 16-21, we find that Paul’s sister’s 
son interposed to rescue him from im- 
prisonment. Were this couple addi- 
tional relatives of Paul who suffered 
unmentioned durance on account of 
Paul? But as there are no less than 
six persons who are called kinsmen, 
the term is probably an _ affection- 
ate epithet like mother. It seems 
inadmissible to render apostles any 
otherwise than as designating the 
twelve, or to make it an appellation of 
the couple: first, because such a use of 
the wordis rare; second, because Junia 
is probably female; and, third, because 
it is extremely improbable that these 
two comparatively obscure persons 
should have been eminent apostles. 
8-16. The apostle, doubtless from a 
right impulse and genuine discernment 
of spirits, affixes the proper descriptive 
to each character. Beloved in the 
Lord denotes a more spiritual affection 
than the human beloved. Helper 
in Christ denotes the active, and ap- 
proved denotes the tried Christian. 
11. Household of Narcissus—The 
emperor had a uoted freedman, by the 
name of Narcissus, who died two or 
three years before this epistle was 
written. Yetit may be his household, 
or rather those which are in the Lord 
belonging to his household, who are 
here greeted. 
+12. Persis—Signifying female Per- 
sian, but used here as a personal name. 
13. Rufus—(Sce note on Mark xv, 
21.) His mother--Naturally, and 








Lord. 13 Salute Rufus, ¢ chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and 
mine, 14 Salute Asyncritus, 
Phiegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Her- 
mes, and the brethren which are 
with them, 15 Salute Philolo- 
gus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sis- 
ter, andl Olympas, and all the saints 
which are with them. 16 "Sa- 
lute one another with a holy kiss. 
The churches of Christ salute 
you. 





h1 Cor. 16, 20; 2 Cor. 13. 12; 1 Thess. 5. 26; 
1 Pet. 5. 14. 





mine spiritually, or by maternal kind- 
ness. 

14. Asyncritus— We have here 
probably the leading male names of a 
congregation at one house, and the 
body of the Church superadded as 
brethren with them. 

15. We have here two couplets, 
probably of husband and wife and of. 
brother and sister, heading another 
Church group. 

16. A holy kiss—(Luke vii, 45.) 
Paul mentions the holy kiss, (1 Thes. 
v, 26;). Peter the kiss of charity, 
(1 Pet. v, 14.) Tertullian mentions 
the kiss of peace, and Justin Martyr 
tells us that the early Christians used 
the brotherly kiss after the close of 
prayer in their congregations. The 
custom is still continued in the Greek 
Church. The Romanists at mass per- 
form what they call a ‘‘ Pax, or kissing 
one another.” All the churches— 
The word ail, omitted from our English 
version, is sustained by the amplest 
authority. It was doubtless omitted 
in some manuscripts because the copy- 
ists understood not how Paul could 
answer for all the Churches. Lange 
thinks that it was because the eastern 
Churches knew that Paul was about 
writing to Rome, and had received so 
many commissioned salutations that 
he spoke for all. We suppose, how- 
ever, that he speaks only for the region 
whence he is writing, namely, Corinth 
and its adjacent circuit. 

The Churches, many of them, were 
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47 Now I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them ‘which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doc- 
trine which ye have learned; and 
Xavoid them. 18 For they that 
are such serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but 'their own belly; and 
“by good words and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple. 
19 For "your obedience is come 
abroad unto all men. I am glad 
therefore on your behalf: but yet I 
would have you °wise unto that 





é Acts 15, 1, 24; 1 Tim. 6. 3. 1 Cor. 5. 9, 115 
2 Thes. 3. 6, 14; 2 Tim, 3.5; Tit. 3.10; 2 John 10. 
Z Phil. 3. 19; 1 Tim. 6. 5.—m Col. 2. 4; 
- 2Tim. 3. 6; Titus 1:10; 2 Pet. 2. 3.—n Ghap. 
1, 8.——o Matt. 10. 16; 1 Cor. 14. 20.—3 Or, 
harmless.—p Chap. 15. 38.—q Gen. 8. 15. 
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which is good, and *simple con- 
cerning eyil. 20 And Pthe God 
of peace 4shall * bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly. "The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Je with you, 
Amen, 

28 «*Timotheus my workfel- 
low, and ‘Lucius, and “Jason, and 
vSosipater, my kinsmen, salute 
you. 22 I Tertius, who wrote 
this epistle, salute you in the Lord. 
23 “Gaius mine host, and of 
the whole church, saluteth you. 








—4 Or, tread.—r i Cor. 16. 3; 2 Cor. 13. 
14; Phil. 4. 23; 1 Thess. 5. 28; 2 Thess. 3. 18; 
Rev. 22. 21.—s Acts 16. 1; Phil. 2. 19; Col. 
1.15 1 Thess, 3. 23-1 Tim. 1.2; Heb. 13, 3.— 
zt Acts 13. 1.—w Acts 17. 5.——w Acts 20. 4.— 
w 1 Cor. 1. 14, 





the groups or congregations worship- 
ping in some room of a private house. 
‘6. Interposed warning against 


dividers and offenders, 17-20. Tn 
the midst of greetings awarning! Yor 


in the midst of brethren is, or soon may 
be, the deceiver. St: Paul states not 
any particular heresy, but he warns 
against all characters that seek to divide 
them who are now truly united in the 
way of truth. 


17. Mark—Closely scrutinize, set 
your steady eye upon them. Divis- 
ions—The separating into parties doc- 
trinal, ethical, or secular. Offences— 
Occasions to sin. Doctrine—Teuch- 
ings, both as to truth and as to con- 
duet. Learned—From their religious 
teachers thus far. It is plain that this 
Church is as yet truly Pauline in its 
views and feelings. 

18. Their own belly—Their own 
maintenance and sensuality. (Compare 
Phil. iii, 18, 19.) Good words and 
fair speeches—With rhyming termi- 
nations in the Greek, like apologies and 
eulogies ; with the former commending 
themselves, with the latter flattering 
their victims. Simple—Literally, the 
unevil and therefore suspecting no evil. 

19. For—I warn you thus to stay 
right, for your present rightness is 
~ far famed. All—The present Chris- 
tian world. 


20, And—Assuming that you thus 








do. God of peace—Who is opposed 
to these producers of divisions and 
offences. Bruise Satan -— Allusion 
to Gen. iii, 15. The great promise of 
God against Satan, given for all the 
world, shall soon find its accomplish- 
ment in your case. Amen—Omitted 
by the best authorities. The words 
seem to be addressed to the little 
company of saluted brethren—tlie 
Church within the Church—as a sort 
of benedictory dismissal. And similar- 
ly, also, verse 24 is a benedictory part- 
ing with both saluted and saluters. - 


Salutation from Paul’s Compan- 
ions, 21-24. 

21-23. Thus far Paul’s own saluta- 
tions mainly have been given; now 
we have a paragraph of the salutations 
of his companions, including his faith- 
ful Timothy and his amanuensis 
Tertius, who is allowed to give his in 
his own first person. : 

21. Timotheus—That Timothy wag 
with Paul at this time, and started 
upon the journey with him mentioned 
in xv, 25, is clear from Acts xx, 4. 
Lucius—(See note on Acts xiii, 1.) 
Jason—Probably the Greek form of 
Joshua or Jesus, and perhaps the same 
as mentioned in Acts xvii, 5. x 

22. Tertius—_A Roman name signi- 
fying third, as Quartus below signifies 
fourth. Wrote—Asamanuensis to Paul. 

23. Of the whole church-—Hither 
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‘Erastus the chamberlain of the 
city saluteth you, and Quartus a 
_ brother. 24 »The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen. 

25 Now? to him that is of power 
to stablish you *according to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, ‘according to the revela- 
tion of the mystery, ewhich was 
kept secret since the world began, 


w Acts 19. 22; 2'Tim. 4. 20.—y Ver. 203 1 Thess. 
5. 28.—z Eph. 3. 20; 1 Thess, 3. 13: 2 ‘Thess. 
WRB ee pe oe PP tie ay 2. 16. —l Eph. a © 
3. 3-33 Col. 


by opening his house for a congrega 
tion of worshippers, or by his general 
hospitality to Christians. Hrastus— 
The chamberlain or treasurer of Cor- 
inth. He accompanied Timothy in 
‘bearing Paul’s second letter to the 
Corinthians from Ephesus, and resided 
at Corinth, (2 Tim. iv, 20.) A brother 
The last and simplest title, perhaps 
meekly dictated by the owner. 

THe DOXOLOGY, CLOSING THE EPIa- 
TLE, 25-27. 

The close of this great epistle, like 
its exordium, is elaborate and well 
rounded. If one will read verse 25 to 
the word gospel inclusive, and then 

_ (omitting the intervening) read in con- 
tinuation the last verse, he will tind 
the main thought completely expressed. 

In verse 25 the and is best read 
even: my Gospel, even the preach- 
ing of Jesus, the latter phrase being 
explanatory of the former. The two 
accordings are codrdinate, both being 
dependent upon establish you. Thus: 

Establish you 

According to my Gospel, name- 
ly, the preaching of Jesus 
Christ ; 

According to revelation of mys- 

_ tery, in age-enduring times un- 
uttered, but now revealed. 

But the according in verse 26, by a 
strong inversion, depends upon made 
known, made known being coordi- 
nate with revealed, connecting with 
our translation of verse 25, thus: 

And through the prophetic Scrip- 
tures, made known according to the 
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26 But ‘now is made manifest, and 
by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known 
to all nations for the obedience of 
faith: 27% To ‘God only wise, 
be glory through Jesus Christ for 
ever. Amen. 


Written to the Romans from Corinthus, and 
tie! by Phebe servart cf the church at Cen- 
chrea. 


et rae oe bs Fe cok ko ape 

1.9; 2 Tim. 1.10; Titus 1, 2:35 1 Pet. 1. 20.-—— 
ee ts 6 re chap. 1, 5% 15. eee Sic TP 
6. 16; Jude 25, 





cu.nmandment of the God of ages, 
to all nations, for the obedience of 
faith. 

25. To him— Reiterated in verse 
27, To God. Of power—Literally, 
able. Stablish you—Not merely in 
accordance with 18, 19, but in the 
faith of this entire epistle. Mly gos- 
pel—As expounded in this book of 
Romans. Preaching—Literally, her- 
alding, proclaiming, whether by tongue 
or pen. Mystery—Paul’s Gospel, as 
in this book unfolded, is no invention 
of his own; it was in past eons or 
ages an wnuttered mystery of God. 
Since the world began— A _ loose 
paraphrase of ypévorg aiwviorc, conic 
times, which signifies that God has 
cycles or ages or dispensations in his 
eternal providence, and that during the 
past cycles of time, that is, before the 
era of Christ, this Gospel was an un- 
revealed mystery. 

26. Now . . . manifest— First by 
Christ, next by his apostles, and now 
by Paul in this epistle. Scriptures of 
the prophets—< needlessly awkward 
rendering of ypapav mpodntiKdy, pro- 
phetic Scriptures. Through the Scrip- 
tures as instrument of revelation 
and proof. Made known— Refer- 
ring to mystery. The eternal mys- 
tery is now disclosed by God’s coin- 
mand, namely, that all can be saved 
by faith in Christ. 

27. Glory—Our translators smooth- 
ly glide over one Greek word, consist- 
ing, indeed, of a single letter, which is 
a thorn to all close commentators 
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Before be glory comes ©, to whom, 
giving us not only to God, through 
Jesus Christ, but also to whom be 
glory. No critical genius has ever 
furnished any better method than to 
consider to whom to be equivalent to 
to him, which is then pleonastic, but 
not ungraceful or unPauline. To God 
only wise...through Jesus Christ 
...lo him be glory forever. 

Very ingenious, in fact too purely 
ingenious, is Lange’s method. Let 


THE 


ROMANS. 


A D. 53. 


amen be a noun, (as in 2 Cor. i, 20,) 
and then we have, To God only 
wise—through Jesus Christ. to whom 
be glory—be an amen forever; the 
amen being, as it were, the response 
of an eternal liturgy from God's Church 
unto the only wise God. A sublime 
thought, expressing a most sublime 
reality! What heart does not respond 
with a prayer to bé allowed its share 
in that eternal Ammen! 


END, 
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